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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


In  compliance  with  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Board  of  Education  herewith  respectfully  submits  its  sixty- 
fourth  annual  report. 

The  most  notable  educational  movement  of  this  century  of 
marvelous  material,  scientific  and  intellectual  progress  is  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  public  school  system.  Fore- 
most in  carrying  on  this  movement,  the  Commonwealth  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  the  means  for  the  broadest 
possible  training.  No  other  State  in  the  Union,  according  to 
high  authority,  has  offered  so  many  educational  advantages  to 
its  people.  A  standard  of  excellence  has  been  attained,  and 
the  future  is  bright  with  the  promise  of  greater  progress. 

The  closing  year  of  the  century  has  been  replete  with  edu- 
cational improvement  and  growth.  Schools  have  multiplied 
and  increased  in  attendance  and  efficiency,  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional institutions  have  expanded  and  extended  their  in- 
fluence, and  public  interest  in  the  welfare  of  education  has 
intensified. 

The  situation  and  outlook  of  education  in  the  State  therefore 
fully  justify  the  congratulations  which  the  Board  herewith 
extends  to  the  Legislature  and  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 
As  long  as  the  teachers  and  school  officers  are  efficient  and 
animated  by  a  lofty  purpose,  as  long  as  the  people  strive  for 
the  best  in  education,  the  schools  will  continue  to  be  agencies 
of  ever-widening  influence  and  ever-increasing  beneficence. 

As  the  secretary,  the  agents  of  the  Board  and  the  visitors 
of  the  normal  schools  will  furnish  in  detail  the  information 
required  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State,  this  report  will  be  confined  to 
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the  consideration  of  a  few  points  that  seem  to  demand  special 
mention  in  connection  with  the  general  interests  of  public 
education. 

Normal  Schools. 

The  normal  schools  are  first  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Board,  as  they  are  first  in  prominence  in  the  school  system  of 
the  State.  The  management  of  these  schools  devolves  entirely 
upon  the  Board;  and  the  question  that  is  ever  pressing  is^ 
How  can  these  schools  be  made  to  accomplish  more  good  ? 

The  great  service  they  have  rendered  to  the  State  is  fully 
recognized.  They  have  shown  the  importance  of  professional 
training  for  the  teachers'  work,  and  have  been  the  instrument 
by  which  a  public  opinion  has  been  formed  which  demands 
adequate  preparation  for  teaching.  They  have  proved  a  great 
and  moving  force  in  the  community,  and  continue  to  grow 
and  expand  in  influence  and  power. 

Supervision  or  Normal  Instruction. 

All  the  schools  are  doing  the  best  possible  under  present 
conditions.  When  the  schools  were  smaller  and  less  in  num- 
ber there  was  a  greater  degree  of  unification  of  method  of 
instruction  and  management  than  now  obtains.  With  several 
new  schools,  and  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  old  ones, 
adequate  supervision  is  a  difficult  task;  indeed,  an  almost 
impossible  one  with  the  present  means  at  the  command  of  the 
Board.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  the  proper  super- 
vision of  normal  instruction  appears  to  the  Board  at  the  present 
time  to  be  the  most  important  and  progressive  recommendation 
that  it  can  make  to  the  Legislature. 

An  able  educator  should  be  secured,  —  one  fitted  by  nature^ 
learning  and  experience,  who  should  be  the  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  Board  in  the  management  and  care  of  the  normal 
schools.  The  direction  of  the  special  department  of  normal 
school  work  requires  such  aid.  Such  sen^ice  would  prove  an 
economic  measure,  both  as  to  time  and  money,  inasmuch  as 
harmony,  both  in  instruction  and  management,  by  the  unifica- 
tion and  simplification  of  methods,  would  result. 

The  functions  of  the  normal  school  supervisor  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  suggestion  and  advice  to  the  principals  and  teadi- 
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ers;  he  should  make  such  suggestions  and  recommendations 
to  the  Board  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  regard- 
ing needed  changes  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  schools,  their  courses  of  study  and  their  teaching  force. 
He  should  be  alert  to  conserve  all  new  features  of  practical 
value  in  normal  instruction.  He  should  also  have  charge  of 
the  State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers.  His  field 
of  service,  therefore,  would  practically  include  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  As  no  one  man  can 
now  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  manner  and  methods 
of  each  of  the  ten  normal  schools  of  the  State,  such  service 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  placing  the  Board  in  the 
closest  touch  with  the  educational  and  administrative  methods 
of  all  of  the  schools. 

High  Schools. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  development  of  the  public 
school  system  was  the  growth  of  the  public  high  schools.  The 
early  high  schools  were  modeled  upon  the  academies,  in  which 
was  conducted  the  secondary  education  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  In  these  academies  were  trained  the  men  who  organ- 
ized the  industries,  projected  the  institutions  and  established 
the  traditions  of  the  State,  —  men  who  have  dignified  and 
ennobled  all  the  walks  of  civic  and  professional  life.  Recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  training  which  they  had  received,  the 
patrons  of  these  academies  took  them  to  their  homes,  and,  under 
the  name  of  high  schools,  established  them  in  many  cities  and 
towns.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  their  number 
has  increased  and  their  influence  has  extended  until  every 
child  in  the  Commonwealth  is  freely  entitled  to  the  priceless 
advantages  of  a  high  school  education. 

These  institutions  have  become  the  people's  colleges,  and  in 
them  the  leaders  of  the  future  are  to  be  nurtured.  Cities  and 
towns  vie  with  one  another  in  the  erection  of  spacious  and 
elegant  high  school  buildings,  and  enter  into  sharp  competi- 
tion far  the  ablest  teachers.  No  college  buildings  excel  the 
best  high  schools  in  adaptation  to  their  uses,  completeness  of 
appointments,  excellence  of  equipment,  heating,  lighting  and 
sanitation. 
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The  courses  of  study  are  fairly  comparable  in  scope  and 
richness  with  those  given  in  most  colleges  thirty  years  ago. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  include  all  the  subjects  then  offered  by 
the  colleges,  and  they  presuppose  less  maturity  in  the  student ; 
but  in  point  of  definiteness  of  aim,  earnest  effort,  insistence 
upon  high  ideals,  inspiration  to  noble  endeavor,  fertility  of 
resources  and  skilful  and  stimulating  instruction,  the  high 
schools  do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  colleges  of  to-day, 
A  boy  who  has  creditably  completed  the  course  of  study  in  a 
good  high  school  is  as  well  equipped  for  a  business  career,  or 
for  the  serious  study  of  a  profession,  as  most  graduates  of 
colleges  thirty  years  ago.  These  facts  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  too  frequently  or  enforced  with 
too  great  emphasis.  Public  opinion  is  likely  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  critics  who  magnify  slight  defects,  real  or 
fancied,  in  the  public  school  system  and  overlook  its  abound- 
ing merits.  They  assert  that  the  system  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  everyday  life,  and  demand  large  modifi- 
cations in  its  principles  and  methods  to  make  it,  as  they  say, 
practical.  The  efforts  which  many  high  schools  are  now 
making  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  training  in  the  com- 
mercial branches  are  not  to  be  deplored ;  but  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  training  has  little  educational 
value  if  it  does  not  rest  on  a  secure  foundation  of  general 
study.  All  courses  designed  primarily  to  meet  vocational 
ends  are  likely  to  be  narrow  and  superficial;  and  they  are 
singularly  dangerous,  because  their  superficiality  is  so  skilfully 
concealed. 

Relation  of  High  Schools  to  the  Colleges. 

No  fact  of  educational  history  is  more  encouraging  than  the 
marvelous  power  of  the  high  school  system  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  varying  and  increasing  needs  of  our  complex  civilization. 
In  this  process  of  adjustment  to  constantly  changing  condi- 
tions there  is  danger  that  fundamental  principles  will  be  over- 
looked, and  that  undue  influence  will  be  exerted  by  vocational 
considerations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  requirements  and  prac- 
tice of  the  colleges  on  the  other. 

Fortunately,  the  arbitrary  attitude  of  the  colleges  towards 
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the  schools,  which  existed  for  many  years,  has  been  changed 
to  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation.  The  principle  that  any 
good  high  school  course,  covering  four  full  years,  is  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  college,  is  now  generally  admitted ;  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  the  practice  of  the  colleges 
and  tiie  schools  into  harmonious  relationship. 

Elective  Courses  in  High  Schools. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  well-ordered  elective  system  in 
college  is  desirable;  but  if  the  elective  principle  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  high  school,  it  should  be  very  carefully 
guarded.  It  is  liable  to  become  the  means  of  avoiding  educa- 
tion rather  than  obtaining  it. 

Every  course  of  study  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  per- 
mit easy  adaptation  to  individual  needs,  but  the  choice  of 
studies  should  not  be  determined  by  the  caprice  of  boys  and 
girls.  The  beginnings  of  all  subjects  are  easy.  It  should 
never  be  possible  to  drop  a  study  before  the  pupil  has  met  and 
struggled  with  its  difficulties.  No  pupil  should  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  secure  that  toughness  of  mental  fiber  which 
is  the  result  of  prolonged  and  strenuous  effort. 

The  elective  system  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
many  years  in  the  evening  high  schools.  Most  of  the  pupils 
attending  these  schools  are  mature,  and  many,  indeed,  have 
had  large  experience  in  life ;  hence  the  choice  of  studies  made 
each  year  is  for  the  most  part  discriminating  and  judicious. 
The  pupils  select  such  studies  as  they  believe  will  be  most 
useful.  Evening  school  courses  of  study,  as  a  rule,  offer  the 
widest  possible  scope,  and  some  give  all  the  technical  and 
scientific  instruction  required  for  a  business  or  professional 
career.  The  amount  of  good  these  schools  do  in  a  community, 
viewed  from  both  the  social  and  moral  side,  is  inestimable. 
For  good  citizenship,  general  and  special  training  no  schools 
are  accomplishing  more. 

Personal  Relation  of  Teacher  to  Pupil. 
Moulding  of  character  is  a  part  of  school  education  which 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best  work  of  educators.     The 
number  of  pupils  that  come  under  the  instruction  of  one  teacher 
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in  large  and  crowded  schools  prevents  the  establishment  of 
that  close  personal  relation  between  pupil  and  teacher  which 
is  the  secret  of  the  unconscious  influence  that  touches  character. 
Under  the  departmental  plan  generally  pursued  in  large  high 
schools,  pupils  are  instructed  by  too  many  different  teachers 
for  any  special  responsibility  to  be  assumed  or  special  sym- 
pathy to  be  felt  for  individuals.  The  departmental  plan  of 
instruction  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  high  schools ;  but  this 
should  not  mean  an  instructor  of  one  branch  only,  as  with 
maturer  students  in  colleges.  Carried  to  this  extreme  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  it  deprives  the  immature  pupil  of  that  direct 
sympathetic  intercourse  with  the  high-minded  teacher  which 
alone  gives  opportunity  for  the  best  influences  of  the  school. 
Moreover,  intellectual  narrowness  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
long  confinement  to  one  department  of  instruction,  in  which 
the  scope  is  limited  and  very  elementary,  when  compared  with 
a  broad  outlook  over  aiiy  subject.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the 
towns  with  small  institutions  and  with  opportunities  for  the 
strongest  personal  influence,  for  whatever  they  may  lack  in 
elegance  of  appointments  and  urban  methods  they  more  than 
supply  in  harmonious  educational  growth. 

Manual  Training  in  High  Schools. 
The  law  requiring  every  city  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
20,000  inhabitants  or  more  to  support  a  manual  training 
department  in  connection  with  its  high  school  system  has  been 
in  operation  for  five  years.  Several  important  schools  had 
previously  been  established,  and  since  that  date  gratifying 
progress  has  been  made  in  extending  this  important  branch  of 
the  public  school  system.  Boston  and  Cambridge  lead,  with 
schools  well  equipped  to  give  thorough  instruction  to  large 
classes  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry,  wood 
turning,  wood  carving,  pattern  making,  forging  and  machine 
shop  practice,  in  addition  to  an  academic  curriculum  which 
includes  the  most  important  branches  usually  taught  in  high 
schools.  Fall  Biver  has  had  a  successful  manual  training 
department  in  the  high  school  for  many  years ;  Lynn  has  a 
plant  which  does  credit  to  the  city;  Springfield  has  a  well- 
organized  school,  now  occupying  an  old  building,  and  will 
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soon  erect  a  new  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  which  will  com- 
pare not  unfavorably  with  the  magnificent  high  school  building 
of  which  that  city  is  justly  proud.  Many  other  cities  have 
made  creditable  beginnings,  and  all  will  doubtless  take  up  the 
work  in  the  near  future.  The  results  already  accomplished 
abundantly  justify  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made, 
and  give  promise  that  the  hopes  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  manual  training  will  soon  be  realized. 

Many  of  the  smaller  cities  are  likely  to  begin  this  work  ten- 
tatively. It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  call  special  attention  to 
points  which  may  be  overlooked  and  mistakes  which  should 
be  avoided.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
£Gu:1;that  the  elements  of  the  mechanic  arts  are  taught,  primarily, 
because  they  are  adapted  to  develop  important  faculties  not 
cultivated  by  the  usual  school  exercises.  There  is  danger 
that  vocational  ends  will  receive  undue  attention.  It  is  both 
impracticable  and  undesirable  to  give  in  school  sufficient  prac- 
tice in  any  branch  of  shop  work  to  develop  skill  and  facility 
which  the  successful  mechanic  will  deem  respectable.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  or  too  clearly  stated  that  it  is  not  the  function 
of  the  schools  to  produce  skilled  mechanics.  The  course  in 
manual  training  does,  however,  serve  to  reveal  mechanical 
aptitude  to  its  possessor,  and  leads  him  to  a  fortunate  choice 
of  occupation. 

Again,  drawing  and  exercises  which  require  only  the  use  of 
hand  tools  yield  larger  educational  results,  in  proportion  to 
their  cost,  than  any  other  features  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  a  large  manual  training  high  school.  It  js,  therefore, 
a  great  mistake  to  expend,  for  meagre  appointments  for  turn- 
ing, forging  or  machine  shop  practice,  any  part  of  an  appro- 
priation barely  sufficient  to  equip  fully  a  wood  working  room. 
The  introduction  of  any  branch  of  manual  training  should  be 
delayed  until  adequate  provision  can  be  made  for  it.  The 
necessary  expenditure  for  thoroughly  satisfactory  equipment 
for  any  form  of  shop  work  is  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  the 
loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  who  are  com- 
pelled to  struggle  with  inadequate  appointments.  Attention 
has  been  called  to  these  facts  because  they  have  been  fre- 
quently overlooked.     They  are  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
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in  their  consequences,  and  their  importance  should  be  empha* 
sized.  The  danger  is  that  many  of  the  smaller  cities  will 
attempt  what  they  can  not  do  well,  while  the  same  expenditure 
would  have  enabled  them  to  accomplish  desirable  results  had 
they  confined  their  efforts  within  narrower  limits. 

Massachusetts  School  Fund. 
The  Massachusetts  school  fund  was  established  in  1834,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  third  of  the  passing  century.  The  Board 
of  Education  was  established  three  years  later.  These  legis- 
lative acts  are  the  foundation  of  the  present  organization  of 
our  school  system.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  was  the  "aid 
and  encouragement  of  common  schools."  The  towns  were 
stimulated  to  make  more  generous  appropriations  for  public 
education,  and  the  statistical  returns  of  the  condition  and 
growth  of  the  schools  were  secured,  which  enabled  the  Board 
of  Education  to  frame  intelligently  and  wisely  the  legislation 
that  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the  safeguard  of  popular 
education  for  two  thirds  of  a  century.  These  acts  marked  the 
change  from  an  unrelated  mass  of  schools  to  a  superior  system 
of  organization,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  persuasive 
influence  of  the  fund  and  the  wise  counsels  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  rather  than  by  the  enforcement  of  any  general 
mandatory  act.  The  great  force  which  the  State  exerted 
beyond  certain  requirements  as  to  the  maintenance,  freedom 
and  attendance  upon  the  schools  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  aid 
and  advice. 

Growth  of  the  Fund. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  fund  and  the  varying  methods 
of  the  distribution  of  its  income  will  show  that  it  was  intended 
to  supplement  but  in  no  wise  to  supplant  the  efforts  of  the 
local  committees  to  maintain  their  schools. 

The  fund  was  to  consist  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  from  the 
claims  of  the  State  upon  the  United  States  for  military  ser- 
vices, together  with  half  of  all  money  thereafter  to  be  received 
from  the  sale  of  Maine  lands,  and  the  principal  was  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000.  Subsequent  enactments  of  the  Legislature 
placed  in  the  fund  $75,000  of  the  money  received  by  the  State 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  trans- 
ferred in  1854  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  of  the  Western- 
Bailroad  Corporation  to  increase  the  principal  of  the  fund  to 
$1,500,000.  In  1859  it  was  provided  that  one  half  of  the^ 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  Back  Bay  lands  in  Boston  should 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund;  but  five  years  later,, 
under  the  stress  of  the  civil  war,  this  source  of  income  waa 
diverted  to  the  bounty  loan  sinking  fund,  after  the  principal 
of  the  school  fund  should  have  reached  $2,000,000.  When  the- 
State  in  1882  sold  the  Boston  &  Albany  stock,  which  formed 
part  of  the  investment,  the  fund  was  increased  some  $700,000* 
by  the  premiums  received;  and  in  1890  a  similar  amount  was 
placed  in  the  fund  by  the  refiinding  of  the  United  States 
direct  tax.  In  1894  the  principal  of  the  fund  was  fixed 
at  $5,000,000,  $100,000  to  be  paid  into  it  annually  from  the^ 
treasury  until  that  sum  is  reached.  The  principal  at  the- 
present  time  amounts  to  $4,370,548.14. 

Distribution  of  the  Income. 

The  history  of  the  application  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
shows  that  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  used  to  stimulate 
the  towns  to  greater  exertion  for  educational  purposes,  and 
that  aid  has  been  withdrawn  when  the  growth  and  increasing^ 
wealth  of  the  municipalities  rendered  assistance  no  longer 
necessary. 

The  first  apportionment  of  the  income  was  made  by  the 
liegislature  in  1835,  two  years  before  the  State  Board  of 
Education  was  established.  One  half  of  the  income  of  the 
fund  was  distributed  to  the  several  cities,  towns  and  districts, 
according  to  the  ratio  of  population ;  the  other  half  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation  and  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  schools.  Later  in  the  same  year  a 
law  was  enacted  providing  that  the  distribution  of  the  income 
should  be  in  the  future  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  Five  years  later  the 
distribution  was  again  made  according  to  the  ratio  of  popula- 
tion ;  but  the  following  year  a  return  was  made  to  the  former 
basis,  with  the  provision  that  no  apportionment  should  be 
made  to  any  town  that  did  not  raise  a  sum  equal  to  $1.25  for 
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«ach  person  of  school  age.  In  1849  the  sum  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  was  increased  to  ILSO,  and  the  distribution  was 
based  upon  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen.  One  half  of  the  income  from  this  period  to  the 
present  time  has  been  applied  to  the  normal  schools  and  other 
general  educational  expenses.  This  continued  to  be  the  basis 
of  distribution  of  the  half  distributed  to  the  towns  until  1885, 
when  it  was  enacted  that  no  town  should  receive  benefit  from 
the  fund  unless  the  town  had  raised  by  taxation  and  expended 
for  its  schools  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $3  for  each  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  This  law  still  continues  in 
force. 

As  it  became  evident  that  the  smaller  agricultural  towns  were 
becoming  depleted  in  population  and  valuation,  the  method  of 
distribution  was  from  time  to  time  changed  in  order  to  aid  these 
over-burdened  communities.  The  cities  and  larger  towns  re- 
linquished their  income  from  the  fund  for  this  purpose ;  and  its 
aid  was  withdrawn  from  all  towns  of  over  $10,000,000  valua- 
tion in  1874,  and  subsequently  from  towns  of  over  $3,000,000 
valuation,  —  the  law  at  the  present  time.  It  was  found  that  no 
general  basis  of  school  population  or  property  valuation  would 
afford  the  needed  aid  to  small  towns  with  a  vanishing  population 
and  a  fading  valuation.  To  meet  this,  certain  lump  sums  were 
allotted  to  this  class  of  towns  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
valuation,  the  towns  at  the  same  time  being  forbidden  to 
decrease  their  effort  and  stimulated  to  increase  their  exertion 
by  a  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  income  as  a  premium 
^lpon  their  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Additional  Aid  to  the  Schools. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  aid  from  the  school  fiind,  assist- 
ance is  given  to  the  schools  from  the  State  treasury  in  the 
following  ways :  — 

1.  The  sum  of  $2  per  week  of  actual  service  for  each  spe- 
cially approved  teacher  under  certain  conditions  in  all  towns 
having  a  valuation  of  less  than  $350,000.  The  amount  paid 
under  this  law  in  1899  was  $10,532.19. 

2.  The  payment  of  the  tuition  in  high  schools  of  other 
towns  of  pupils  from  towns  not  exceeding  $500,000  valuation. 
The  amount  paid  under  this  law  in  1899  was  $9,384.92. 
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3.  For  the  transportation  and  tuition  of  State  wards  in  the 
several  cities  and  towns  the  sum  of  $11,355.80  was  paid  in 
1899. 

4.  For  salaries  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  districts, 
and  for  aid  to  teachers'  salaries  in  such  districts,  the  sum  of 
$61,250  was  paid  in  1899. 

Prospective  Increase  of  the  Fund. 
The  Legislature  of  1899  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  held  by  the  State  to  the 
Boston  &  Maine  [Railroad  for  $5,000,000,  in  fifty-year  gold 
bonds  of  that  road,  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  according  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  chapter  408 
of  the  Acts  of  1893  practically  the  income  of  the  bonds  is  to  be 
annually  added  to  the  income  of  the  Massachusetts  school  fund. 
When  the  principal  of  the  fund  shall  reach  $5,000,000  under  the 
present  law  these  bonds  should  be  placed  in,  and  made  a  part 
of,  the  principal  of  the  school  fund.  The  income  from  the 
school  fund  at  the  present  time  in  round  numbers  is  $200,000 
annually,  owing  to  its  investment  in  prime  securities  at  a 
premium  paid  from  the  general  treasury.  One  half  of  this 
income* goes  for  the  expenses  of  the  normal  schools  and  other 
general  educational  expenses;  and  the  other  half  is  paid  to 
the  towns  whose  valuation  is  less  than  $3,000,000  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  177  of  the  Acts  of  1891,  —  the  main 
consideration  being  the  valuation  of  the  towns  and  the  pro- 
portion which  the  tax  for  school  purposes  bears  to  the  total 
tax  raised  by  the  towns.  The  amount  of  income  from  the 
Boston  &  Maine  bonds,  which  is  fixed  at  $150,000  per  annum, 
should  be  added  to  the  portion  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
which  is  distributed  to  the  towns,  making  a  total  to  be  paid 
to  the  towns  of  about  $250,000  annually  at  the  present  time. 

Proposed  Eedistributign  of  Income. 
The  present  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund  is  inade- 
quate for  the  proper  allotment  of  this  increased  sum.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  eflfect  an  equitable  distribution,  for  the 
reason  that  so  many  local  considerations  aflfect  or  modify  the 
necessities  of  a  particular  town ;  but  this  sum,  properly  dis- 
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tributed,  should  be  ample  for  all  necessary  and  reasonable  aid 
to  the  towns. 

As  an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  legislation  may 
be  deemed  desirable,  these  suggestions  are  offered :  — 

1.  Two  thirds  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  should  be 
apportioned  to  the  aid  of  common  schools. 

2.  No  municipality  of  over  $10,000,000  valuation  should 
receive  aid  from  the  fund. 

3.  No  town  should  receive  aid  from  the  fund  whose  average 
valuation  per  pupil,  based  upon  the  average.membershipof  the 
schools,  shall  exceed  such  average  for  the  whole  State. 

4.  No  town  should  receive  aid  from  the  fund  unless  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  town  for  the  support  of  public  schools  shall 
be  a  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the  town  not  less  than  the 
average  per  cent,  which  appropriations  throughout  the  State 
bear  to  valuations. 

5.  No  town  should  receive  any  aid  from  the  fund  unless  the 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  schools  equals  that  of 
the  average  throughout  the  State  per  pupil  for  the  preceding 
three  years. 

6.  One  half  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  aid  of  the 
schools  should  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
law ;  the  other  half  to  be  distributed  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
valuation  per  pupil  of  the  towns  based  upon  the  average  mem- 
bership. 

With  an  increase  of  the  school  fund  such  that  the  amount  ta 
be  distributed  to  the  towns  under  existing  legislation  is  not 
far  from  double  the  amount  hitherto  available,  legislation  in 
the  direction  of  a  State  tax  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  uniform  standard  of  schools  in  the  State  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  this 
Commonwealth. 

From  the  beginning  the  burden  of  the  schools  has  been 
borne  almost  entirely  by  the  cities  and  towns.  It  was  never 
the  intention  that  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  or  any  form 
of  State  aid,  should  be  so  employed  as  to  diminish,  or  render 
unnecessary,  sacrifice  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Any  considerable  sum,  whether  the  income  of  a  fund,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  and  uncertainty  of  an  annual  State  tax. 
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distributed  generally  to  the  towns  would  tend  to  weaken  rather 
than  to  strengthen,  to  paralyze  rather  than  to  stimulate  the 
interest  and  effort  of  the  people  in  the  organization  and  care  of 
the  schools.  The  local  control  within  certain  general  require- 
ments of  the  State  has  been  one  of  the  elements  of  strength  of 
the  system.  The  municipalities  have  grown  to  be  self-reliant 
and  independent.  As  the  local  autonomy  of  the  towns  is  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  civic  structure  which 
we  know  as  the  Commonwealth  is  founded,  so  the  voluntary 
self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  of  the  people  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  intelligence, 
the  virtue  and  the  humanity  that  are  the  proudest  traits  of 
New  England  character. 

GEORGE  H.  CONLEY. 
ALICE  FREEMAN   PALMER. 
JOEL  D.  MILLER. 
KATE  GANNETT  WELLS. 
FRANKLIN   CARTER. 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH. 
ELIJAH   B.   STODDARD. 


The  undersigned  is  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  reason- 
ing and  conclusions  of  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  foregoing 
report.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  under  existing  conditions  there 
is  no  need  for  the  State  to  resort  to  direct  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  municipalities  are  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  education  generously.  With  the  aid  that 
<can  be  given  now  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund  even  the 
poorest  towns  may  be  pretty  well  provided  with  the  means  of 
instruction.  But  there  is  a  principle  involved  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Commonwealth  rests,  not  with  the  towns,  but  with 
the  Legislature.  Whatever  system  of  education  we  have  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  created  by  the  Legislature,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  point  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  State 
at  which  the  Legislature  has  hesitated  to  interfere  when  the 
public  good  seemed  to  demand  it.  This  has  been  shown  nota- 
bly (1)  in  the  creation  of  the  school  fund,  (2)  in  legislation 
against  truancy,  (3)  in  making  attendance   compulsory   for 
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children  of  specified  ages,  (4)  in  prescribing  the  length  of  the 
school  terms,  (5)  in  the  abolition  of  the  school  districts,  and 
(6)  in  required  supervision.  Happily,  just  now  the  munici- 
palities are  exhibiting  a  wise  activity  in  providing  the  neces- 
sary facilities  in  all  the  different  grades  of  public  instruction. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  activity  may  continue 
indefinitely.  But  if  they  should  fail,  no  argument  as  to  the 
importance  of  leaving  these  matters  to  local  control  will  avail. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  drafted  by  John 
Adams,  will  summon  the  Legislature  to  its  duty. 

ELMER  H.  CAPEN. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  FRAMINGHAM. 

HENRY  WHITTEMORE,  Principal. 

IKSTBDCTOBS  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hknbt  WmiTBMORE, Psychology,  school  laws  of  Mas- 

sochusetts,  school  organization 
and  goyerument. 

Ambua  Davis Mathematics,  astronomy. 

Akna  M.  Clark, Natural  and  physical  sciences. 

Frederic  W.  Howe Chemistry. 

Louisa  A.  NICHOLA88. Household  arts. 

Samuel  C.  Prescott, Bacteriology. 

Lillian  Ordwat, Geography  and  Latin. 

M.  Elizabeth  Holbrook, •   .    History  and  civil  polity. 

Mart  C.  Moore, English  language  and  literature. 

Mart  H.  Stevens, French. 

Jane  E.  Ireson Elocution  and  reading. 

Charles  F.  Whitney, Drawing. 

Frederic  W.  Archibald Singing. 

Mart  Bennett Gymnastics. 

Susan  M.  Emerson, Sloyd. 

Instructors  in  the  Practice  School. 

Susan  M.  Emerson, Ninth  grade. 

Antoinette  Roof, Seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Nellie  A.  Dale Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

ALICE  V.  WiNSLOW, Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Elizabeth  A.  M ALLOT First  and  second  grades. 

Phebe  M.  Beard, Kindergarten. 

Anna  F.  Claflin, Assistant  in  seventh  and  eighth 

grades. 

Pressing  Needs  of  the  School. 
In  the  last  report  of  this  school,  mention  was  made  of  the 
need  for  more  class  rooms  and  for  larger  dormitory  accommo- 
dations. This  need  has  now  become  very  pressing,  as  the 
attendance  has  again  increased.  We  need  houseroom  for  25 
more  boarding  pupils,  and  an  additional  building  large  enough 
for  a  properly  equipped  chemical  laboratory,  for  sloyd  and 
gymnasium  rooms,  and  for  a  larger  space  for  the  model 
school.  The  present  laboratory  was  originally  made  for  a 
small  school,  and,  according  to  modern  standards,  is  but  poorly 
equipped.  There  are  now  170  pupils  who  work  in  it  during  a 
week,  or,  counting  by  separate  divisions,  more  than  200. 
Many  of  the  chemical  calculations  in  the  department  of  house- 
hold arts  are  very  delicate,  and  after  the  apparatus  for  them  is 
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set  up  it  should  not  be  disturbed ;  but,  as  we  are  now  situated, 
these  calculations  are  interfered  with. 

Our  kindergarten  is  maintained  in  one  of  the  boarding-hall 
parlors,  which  entails  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  upon  the 
furniture  and  much  extra  labor  in  carrying  it  in  and  out  for  the 
school,  and  where  even  then  we  cannot  accommodate  as  many 
pupils  as  are  desirous  to  come  and  as  we  should  like  to  receive. 
Moreover,  all  the  lady  teachers  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  one 
and  the  same  small  room  for  their  reception  and  study  room, 
and  the  principal's  office  is  but  13  by  16  feet. 

If  the  Legislature  should  consider  such  a  building  more 
expensive  than  it  now  can  erect,  we  hope  that  at  least  it  will 
permit  us  to  put  an  annex  on  the  south  side  of  Normal  Hall, 
in  which  we  can  place  the  pupils  whom  we  are  now  obliged  to 
refuse,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  board  in  the  town 
for  them  at  the  same  rate  as  they  pay  to  the  State.  Then,  with 
changes  that  can  be  made  in  May  Hall,  the  school  building, 
we  can  at  least  be  in  a  better  condition  than  we  are  at  present. 
Otherwise,  this  school  cannot  rank  as  it  should  with  other  nor- 
mal schools,  which  are  all  better  equipped  than  the  one  at 
Framingham,  which  was  built  long  ago,  when  normal  school 
needs  were  less  than  now. 

The  Household  Arts  Department. 
The  household  arts  department  alone  has  brought  special 
pressure  upon  this  school.  It  came  to  us  as  a  gift  from  the 
Mary  Hemenway  trustees,  and  has  been  liberally  supported  by 
them  for  two  years,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  gift.  It  now 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  State,  but  its  number  of  pupils 
has  trebled.  It  is  the  only  department  of  this  kind  connected 
with  any  of  our  State  normal  schools,  and  enjoys  a  unique  suc- 
cess and  fame.  The  high  standard  which  it  brought  to  us  has 
been  steadily  maintained  in  scientific  and  practical  work,  while 
opportunities  of  enlarging  its  instruction  constantly  arise 
through  the  relations  of  the  department  to  the  boarding  halls, 
by  which  the  pupils  are  taught  to  deal  with  large  quantities 
and  to  supervise  minute  details.  Consequently  its  graduates 
are  filling  lucrative  positions  as  teachers  and  superintendents. 
Its  schoolroom  is  frankly  called  the  kitchen  laboratory,  to  dis- 
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languish  it  from  the  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  where 
the  household  arts  pupils  also  work.  Miss  Amy  Morris 
Romans,  for  the  Mary  Hemenway  trustees,  still  extends  to  us 
her  friendly  counsels  and  their  wise  benefactions.  Nearly  all 
the  girls  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  in  the  town  schools 
come  to  us  for  instruction  in  cooking,  these  132  children  serv- 
ing as  a  model  school  to  the  pupils  of  the  household  arts  de- 
partment. Each  of  its  seniors  has  a  class  of  these  grammar 
grades  for  the  entire  year,  and  is  assisted  by  one  or  more  of 
the  members  of  the  junior  class,  who  thus  are  better  prepared 
for  their  duties  as  teachers  in  the  senior  year.  Besides  these 
132  pupils  from  the  public  schools,  we  have  to-day  32  normal 
students  and  10  nurses  from  the  public  hospital  of  Framing- 
ham, —  a  total  of  174  students  who  are  connected  with  the 
department  of  household  arts. 

The  Teaching  Force. 
There  have  been  but  few  changes  among  the  instructors  of 
the  normal  school,  though  we  regret  to  have  lost  Miss  Alma  E. 
Hurd,  who  resigned  this  June  to  be  married.  Her  position  has 
been  filled  by  Miss  Mary  Bennett,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  who  is  physical  director  of  the 
health  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  instructor  in  gymnastics.  Miss 
Antoinette  Roof  of  Waltham  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  of 
the  practice  school,  as  teacher  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Whitney  gives  two  whole  days  to  the  school  as 
instructor  of  drawing,  his  one  year  of  service  already  having 
been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  both  the  practice  and  the 
noimal  school. 

Special  Practice  and  Othee  Work. 

Members  of  the  senior  normal  class  are  now  observing  and 
teaching  in  the  towns  of  Framingham  and  Natick. 

The  work  done  by  special  students  was  conducted  in  two 
separate  classes,  —  those  who  were  connected  with  the  every- 
day work  of  the  school  and  those  who  came  on  Saturdays, 
teachers  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  latter  began  early 
in  the  year,  and  continued  their  constant  and  faithful  work 
until  graduation  day  in  June. 
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We  have  also  special  classes  for  teachers  on  Saturday  in 
French,  geography  and  United  States  history,  these  classes 
being  varied  each  half-year,  so  as  to  give  as  great  an  oppor- 
tunity as  possible  for  a  selection  of  work  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  largest  number,  while  teachers  are  also  urged  to  go  into 
as  many  of  the  regularly  existing  classes  as  they  wish. 

Improvements. 
Much  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the  way  of  material 
improvements  on  the  grounds  and  buildings.  A  new  side- 
walk was  laid  out  the  entire  length  of  the  school  property  on 
State  Street,  as  a  result  of  a  petition  of  the  residents  on  this 
street  for  a  sidewalk,  at  an  expense  of  about  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  overflow  from  the  steam  boilers  which  flowed  into 
the  gutters  on  State  Street  was  connected  with  the  system  of 
sewerage  belonging  to  the  school.  Considerable  painting  was 
done  on  the  outside  of  two  of  the  halls. 

Lectures. 
On  Saturday  mornings,  during  the  middle  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Prescott  gave  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  domestic 
science  to  the  school  and  the  public,  which  were  full  of  prac- 
tical hints  for  every-day  living,  and  valuable  to  students  who 
as  teachers  will  deal  with  the  health  of  the  children  under  their 
care.  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Baldwin  each  gave 
an  address;  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  have 
given  readings ;  Mrs.  Wales  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Coi-ps 
spoke  on  Memorial  Day ;  the  glee  club  of  the  school  gave  two 
concerts ;  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Kingsbury  of  Framingham  gave 

a  Chopin  recital. 

Gifts. 

A  statuette  of  Apollo  from  the  class  of  1900,  one  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo  from  Miss  Louise  M.  E.  Jacot,  and  two  fine 
stuffed  specimens  of  the  owl  from  a  friend,  through  Miss 
Ireson,  have  been  presented  to  the  school. 

Spirit  of  the  School. 
Generous  emulation,  increased  zeal  in  study  for  its  own 
sake  apart  from  its  pedagogic  value,  a  broad  spirit  of  culture 
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and  a  general  tone  of  buoyancy  pervade  the  school,  and  enable 
it  worthily  to  take  its  place  as  a  training  school  for  teachers, 
meriting  the  confidence  of  the  State  that  it  serves. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted,  September,  1899,  84.  Number 
graduated,  June,  1900,  two  years'  course,  57 ;  of  the  57,  47  graduated 
from  the  regular  two  years'  course  and  10  from  the  two  years'  course 
in  the  department  of  household  arts.  Certificates  were  given  to  5 
for  a  one  year's  special  course  and  to  1  for  a  two  years'  special 
course.    Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1899-1900,  163. 

2.  Average  age  of  those  admitted,  September,  1899,  19  years  and 
11  months. 

3.  Occupations  of  parents:  merchants,  14;  agents,  10;  profes- 
sions, 8 ;  mechanics,  20 ;  farmers,  14 ;  printer,  1 ;  manufacturers, 
3 ;  carpenters,  5 ;  milk  dealer,  1 ;  mining  engineer,  1 ;  engineer,  1 ; 
misceUaneous,  6 ;  total,  84. 

4.  Residences  of  the  84  pupils  admitted,  September,  1899  :  Massa- 
chusetts, —  Middlesex  County,  42 ;  Worcester  County,  9  ;  Norfolk 
(bounty,  18;  Hampden  County,  2;  Plymouth  County,  1;  Suffolk 
County,  1;  total,  68.  From  other  States,  —  Maine,  2;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 5 ;  Vermont,  8 ;  New  York,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  2 ;  Ohio,  1 ; 
Iowa,  1;  Canada,  1;  total,  16.  From  Massachusetts,  68;  from 
other  States,  16;  total,  84. 

KATE   GANNETT  WELLS, 
GEORGE  H.  CONLEY, 

Board  of  Visitors, 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD. 

CHARLES   S,  CHAPIN,  Principal. 

IK8TBUCTOH8  IN  THB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Charles  S.  Chapin,  A.M., •    .    .    •   Principles  of  teaching,   school 

economy,  school  law. 

Charles  B.  Wilsok,  A.M., Natural  science. 

Will  S.  Monroe,  A.B., Psychology,  historical  pedagogy, 

geography. 

Edith  S.  Copeland, Drawing. 

Edith  L.  Cuicminos, Manual  training,  gymnastics. 

Adeline  A.  Knight, History,  literature,  English. 

Mildred  L.  Hunter, Natural  science,  mathematics. 

Sterrib  a.  Weaver, Supervisor  of  music. 

Instructors  in  the  Trainino  School. 

George  W.  Winslow,      Principal. 

Oeorgb  S.  Woodward, Ninth  grade. 

Alice  M.  Winslow Ninth  grade. 

liARiON  R.  WiNKLET, Eighth  grade. 

Anna  M.  Downey, Eighth  grade. 

Jennie  E.  Stoddard, Seventh  grade. 

Ella  J.  Downey, Sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Edith  M.  Robbins, Sixth  grade. 

E.  Abbe  Clark Fifth  grade. 

Frances  L.  Parsons, Fifth  grade. 

Olive  E.  Shumway, Fourth  grade. 

Frances  L.  Foster, Third  grade. 

Florence  P.  Axtelle, Second  grade. 

Margaret  C.  Doherty Second  grade. 

Eunice  M.  Bebbb, First  grade. 

Claba  M.  Bush, First  grade. 

Emma  L.  Hammond, Kindergarten. 

Elizabeth  C.  Jarrold Kindergarten. 

Changes  in  the  Teaching  Force. 
Will  S.  Monroe,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
psychology,  pedagogy  and  geography  since  Jan.  1,  1897,  is 
spending  the  present  school  year  in  study  and  travel  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  England,  under  leave  of  absence  until  Sept. 
1,  1901.  J.  Richard  Street,  Ph.D.,  a  graduate  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, and  an  instructor  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  in  the 
Bible  Normal  College  of  Springfield,  was  secured  as  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's substitute  in  psychology  and  pedagogy.  On  Oct.  1,  1900, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  Charles  H.  Sears,  Ph.D.,  a  Fellow  of  Clark  Uni- 
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versity  and  a  teacher  of  much  experience,  was  engaged  to 
continue  his  work.  Mr.  Monroe's  classes  in  geography  are  in 
charge  of  Miss  Mildred  L.  Hunter,  who  has  taught  in  the 
Westfield  Normal  School  most  acceptably  for  the  past  three 
years. 

The  New  Training  School  Building. 

With  the  additional  appropriation  of  $12,000,  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  1900,  the  new  training  school  building  has  been 
completed  and  thoroughly  equipped.  The  building  is  plain 
and  substantial,  being  made  of  culled  brick,  with  trimmings  of 
cut  brown  stone.  It  contains  ten  class  rooms,  a  large  library,  a 
principal's  office,  a  teachers'  room,  an  assembly  hall  with  opera 
chairs  for  400,  play  rooms  and  bicycle  rooms ;  it  is  furnished 
with  an  electric  time  service  in  each  schoolroom  and  in  the 
assembly  hall,  thermostatic  heat  control,  electric  bells,  and,  in 
a  word,  with  all  facilities  for  making  the  work  of  a  public 
school  convenient  and  effective. 

Wilii  the  opening  of  this  building  Sept.  10,  1900, 11  teach- 
ers were  elected  by  the  school  committee  of  Westfield  on 
nomination  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school.  The  teach- 
ers formerly  eYnployed  by  the  State  in  the  six  training  school- 
rooms in  the  normal  school  building  on  Court  Street  are 
retained,  the  entire  teaching  force  in  the  combined  training 
schools  being  18,  exclusive  of  special  teachers  and  supervisors. 
The  entire  number  of  children  attending  the  training  school  is 
about  650.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  it 
is  now  possible  for  each  member  of  the  junior  class  to  spend 
one  half-day  each  week  in  observing  skilled  teachers  at  work, 
and  for  each  member  of  the  graduating  class  to  teach  under 
expert  supervision  for  an  entire  term  in  one  room. 

The  Future  of  the  School. 
With  a  new  and  finely  equipped  normal  school  building,  a 
training  school  adequate  to  the  proper  training  of  as  many  pupil 
teachers  as  are  likely  to  be  admitted,  and  a  constituency  of 
such  cities  and  towns  as  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Chicopee,  North- 
ampton, Westfield,  West  Springfield  and  others  of  consider- 
able population,  the  future  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School 
seoms  assured  so  far  as  numbers  of  pupils  and  facilities  for 
work  are  concerned.     The  school  now  numbers  126,  and  sev- 
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eral  former  pupils,  now  absent  for  various  reasons,  are  likely 
to  return  during  the  year.  For  the  past  four  years  the  mem- 
bership of  the  school  has  steadily  increased.  The  closing  of 
the  Tapley  Training  School,  maintained  by  the  city  of  Spring- 
field for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  brought  several  desirable 
pupils  to  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  and  is  likely  to  add 
materially  to  our  numbers  each  year. 

DoRMiTORT  Needs. 
The  growth  of  the  school,  however,  has  caused  some  embar- 
rassment at  the  dormitory.  Every  room  has  been  occupied 
during  the  school  year,  and  the  problem  of  accommodations 
may  soon  become  serious.  The  laundry  facilities,  which  were 
ample  for  a  school  of  half  the  present  number,  are  entirely  in- 
adequate at  present,  and  new  machinery  is  imperatively  needed. 
The  lodging  of  pupils  on  the  fourth  floor,  to  be  reached  only 
by  climbing  three  long  flights  of  steep  stairs,  puts  a  serious 
strain  upon  the  strength  of  young  women.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  latest  report,  that  an  elevator  be  added  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  building,  is  here  renewed.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  bath  rooms  and  closets  is  insufficient  for  the  ttse  of  so  many 
roomers,  and  additional  bath  tubs  and  closets  should  be  set  in 
place  during  the  coming  summer  vacation.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus, which  has  not  been  renewed  for  twenty-five  years,  needs 
so  many  repairs,  that  economy,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the 
pupils,  demands  the  purchase  of  a  new  boiler.  It  is  estimated 
that  $5,000  will  put  the  building  in  proper  condition  for  its 
present  uses,  and,  inasmuch  as  no  special  appropriation  for  the 
equipment  of  the  dormitory  has  been  asked  of  the  Legislature 
since  the  erection  of  the  building  in  1872,  except  one  for  fire 
escapes,  made  necessary  by  a  general  statute,  the  expenditure 
of  the  above  sum  is  urged  as  a  measure  of  genuine  economy, 
if  the  State  wishes  to  keep  its  buildings  in  a  proper  condition. 

Lectures. 
During  the  year  lectures  have  been  given  before  the  school 
as  follows :  — 

Jan.   17.  Liquid  Air,  —  Charles  B.  Wilson. 
Jan.  30.  Music  in  Education,  —  Julia  £.  Crane. 
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Good  Art,  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 
The  Birds  of  Westfield,  —  Mrs.  Kate  Tryon. 
The  Personal  Element  in  Teaching,  —  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells. 
Oct.    26.  Thackeray,  — Leon  H.  Vincent. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  1899-1900  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Nnmher  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Westfield  Normal  School 
since  its  organization,  4,322;  number  graduated  since  1855,  1,639. 
Number  graduated  in  June  1900,  55,  —  all  women.  Present  number 
of  pupils,  126.  Number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  from  Jan. 
1,  1899,  to  Jan.  1,  1900,  202.  Number  examined  for  admission  in 
1900,  101 ;  number  rejected,  or  who  did  not  enter,  21 ;  number 
entering  in  September,  1900,  80. 

2.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted,  20  years  and  4  days. 

3.  Residences,  by  States  and  counties,  of  those  who  entered  in 
September,  1900:  Hampden  County,  46;  Hampshire  County,  12; 
Berkshire  County,  9 ;  Franklin  County,  4 ;  Worcester  County,  I ; 
total  from  Massachusetts,  72.  Maine,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Ver- 
mont, 4 ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  total  from  other  States, 
8 ;  total  number,  80. 

4.  Residences,  by  towns,  of  those  who  entered  in  September, 
1900:  Springfield,  15;  Holyoke,  13;  Westfield,  10;  Ware,  4;  Dal- 
ton,  3 ;  West  Springfield,  3 ;  Chicopee,  2 ;  Hinsdale,  2 ;  Northamp- 
ton, 2;  Northfield,  2;  Russell,  2;  Worthington,  2;  Amherst, 
Becket,  Brimfield,  Easthampton,  Enfield,  Great  Barrington,  Green- 
field, Hardwick,  Plainfield,  Richmond,  Stockbridge,  Turners  Falls,  1 
each ;  total,  72 ;  from  other  States,  8 ;  total,  80. 

5.  Occupations  of  parents :  farmers,  9  ;  mechanics,  9  ;  manufact- 
urers, 5 ;  laborers,  4 ;  contractors,  3  ;  architects,  2 ;  blacksmiths,  2 ; 
clerks,  2 ;  masons,  2 ;  merchants,  2 ;  real  estate  agents,  2 ;  watch- 
men, 2;  clergyman,  bookkeeper,  hotel  keeper,  collector,  fireman, 
coachman,  patrolman,  overseer,  car  inspector,  operative,  physician, 
commercial  traveler,  postman,  janitor,  insurance  agent,  druggist, 
plumber,  1  each;  not  reported,  or  no  occupation,  19 ;  total,  80. 

6.  Number  of  volumes  added  to  the  reference  library  during  the 
year,  232.  Total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  library, 
3  927. 

J.  D.  MILLER, 
FRANKLIN  CARTER, 

Board  of  Vi»itor$. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  BRIDGEWATER, 

ALBERT  G.  BOYDEN,  Peincipal. 

IMSTBUCTOB8  IN  THE  NORMIX  SCHOOL. 

Albbbt  Gardneb  Botdbn,  A.m., Educational  study  of  man,  the  prin- 

dples  and  the  art  of  teaching,  school 
organization,  school  government, 
school  laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  history  of  education. 

Arthur  Clarkb  Boydbn,  A.M.,  vice-principal.   Natural  science,  history  and    civil 

polity. 

Frakz  Heinrich  Kirmater,  Ph.D., Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

William  Dunham  Jackson Physical  science,  mathematics,  Eng- 

Ush  literature. 

Charles  Peter  Sinnott,  B.S., Geography,  physiology  and  hygiene, 

physical  science. 

Harlan  Page  Shaw Chemistry,  mineralogy,  industrial  lab- 
oratory. 

Frank  Ellis  Gurnet, Classics,  bookkeeping,  astronomy. 

Isabella  Sara  Horne, Vocal  culture  and  reading. 

Clara  Coffin  Prince, Vocal  music,  algebra,  geometry. 

Fanny  Amanda  Comstock, Arithmetic,  rhetoric,  botany. 

Emily  Curtis  Fisher, English,  grammar,  geometry. 

Elizabeth  Helen  Pebry, Drawing. 

LiLLiE  Eveline  Mebritt, Assistant  in  drawing. 

Bessie  Louise  Barnes, Physiology   and    hygiene,  physical 

training. 

Lillian  Anderson  Hicks, Supervisor  of  practice  work  in  the 

model  school. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  School. 

Brenelle  Hunt, Principal. 

Adelaide  Reed, Ninth  grade. 

Martha  May  Burnell, Eighth  grade. 

Hannah  Elizabeth  Turner Seventh  grade. 

Nellie  Mabel  Bennett, Sixth  grade. 

Jennie  Bennett, Fifth  grade. 

Maby  Lucinda  Wallace, Fourth  grade. 

Sabah  Wheaton  Tubneb, Third  grade. 

Sarah  Ellen  Pratt, Second  grade. 

Flora  May  Stuart, First  grade. 

INSTBUCTOBS  IN  THE  KiNDEBGABTEN. 

Anne  Mobgan  Wells, Principal. 

Fbancbs  Plympton  Keyes, Assistant. 

A  Prosperous  Year. 
The  Bridgewater  school  has  moved  on  during  the  past  year 
with  a  vigorous  life  in  all  its  departments,  under  the  skilful 
guidance  of  its  experienced  instructors.     The  assemby  hall  has 
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been  crowded  with  men  and  women  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  offered  in  the  several  courses  of  study. 
Every  room  in  the  residence  halls  has  been  occupied  and 
several  students  have  had  to  seek  places  outside. 

The  school  offers  five  courses  of  study:  the  two  years' 
course,  which  includes  only  English  studies ;  the  four  years' 
course,  which  includes  the  studies  of  the  two  years'  course  and 
advanced  English  and  classical  studies ;  the  three  years'  course, 
which  includes  the  studies  of  the  two  years'  course  with  elec- 
tives  from  the  advanced  studies;  the  kindergarten  course, 
which  is  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
student ;  special  courses  of  one  year,  which  are  for  graduates 
of  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  teachers  of  five  years' 
experience.  The  educational  study  of  man  is  required  in  this 
course ;  the  other  studies  are  elective.  Forty  students  took 
the  special  course  the  last  year. 

The  attendance  has  steadily  increased  notwithstanding  the 
opening  of  the  four  new  normal  schools  in  the  State.  There 
has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  admission,  but  there  is  still  need  of  greater  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  sciences  in  the  high  schools. 

In  the  June  and  September  examinations  of  this  year,  1900, 
184  applicants  appeared.  Of  these,  27  came  for  examinations 
preliminary  to  entrance  in  1901;  157  sought  admission  for 
this  year,  and  146  were  received.  The  number  in  attendance 
is  283. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  instructors  during  the  year  in 
either  the  normal  or  the  model  school  departments. 

Improvements. 
A  special  appropriation  of  $2,400  was  made  by  the  last 
Legislature  for  painting,  outside  and  inside.  Woodward  Hall 
and  Normal  Hall,  and  for  furnishing  Normal  Hall  with  Venetian 
blinds.  This  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  at  an 
expenditure  of  $2,339.24.  The  special  appropriation  of  $3,300 
for  new  tables,  drawers  and  cases  for  the  mineralogical,  physi- 
cal and  chemical  laboratories,  and  tables  for  drawing  classes, 
has  been  expended,  and  these  rooms  have  now  a  first-class 
equipment. 
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General  Catalogue  for  Sixty  Years. 

A  general  catalogue  of  the  school  for  the  sixty  years  it  has 
been  in  operation  has  been  issued,  prepared  from  the  answers 
to  circulars  sent  to  each  person  whose  address  was  not  well 
known.  This  gives  the  alumni  arranged  in  classes  as  they 
entered  the  school,  with  their  residence  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion, the  time  they  were  in  school,  their  present  occupations, 
their  present  address,  and  the  date  of  death  of  those  deceased, 
so  far  as  known.  Some  record  of  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  all  who  have  attended  the  school  has  been  obtained. 

The  school  has  had  three  principals.  Nicholas  Tillinghast, 
the  first  principal,  served  thirteen  years.  Marshall  Conant, 
the  second  principal,  served  seven  years.  The  present  prin- 
cipal has  served  since  August,  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  results,  as  gathered 
from  the  returns  made :  — 


Mb.  Tillinobast'b  Adminibtration. 


Admissions. 

Graduatbb. 

NuvBBB  or  Ybarb 
OF  Tbachino. 

Atbbage  or  Teach- 

IMO  IN  TbABS. 

Men. 

Women. 

ToUl. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

344 

477 

821 

- 

342 

668 

2,587 

2,080 

6,676 

11 

8.6 

Mb.  Oonant*b  Administration. 


168     240    417   186     202    887  1,862    1,707   8,160 


11 


Mb.  Botdbn*8  Administration. 


772        2,748      3,520        471         1,616     2,087     4,660       18,682      18,841 


Totals  roB  thb  Sixty  Ybabb. 


1,284         3,474     4,768  |     882         2,160     2,002     8,608       18,468      27,076 


Two  hundred  and  sixty  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  sent  to 
the  school  4,107  students.  Plymouth  County  has  sent  1,415  ; 
Bristol,  674;  Norfolk,  603;  Middlesex,  440;  Barnstable, 
262  ;  Worcester,  237  ;  Suffolk,  163  ;  Essex,  147  ;  Nantucket, 
60 ;  Franklin,  26  ;  Dukes,  24  ;  Hampden,  24 ;  Berkshire,  22  ; 
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Hampshire,  10.  Twenty-three  other  States  of  the  Union 
have  sent  606  students.  Eleven  foreign  States  have  sent  45 
stadents. 

Fifteen  of  the  male  graduates  of  the  school  have  become 
principals,  and  thirty-five  others  have  become  instructors,  in 
State  normal  schools. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1900,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  stadents  for  the  year,  285,  — 47  men,  238  women ; 
number  in  the  enteriug  class,  132,  —  20  meu,  112  women;  number 
of  graduates  for  the  year,  93,  — 10  men,  83  women ;  number  receiv- 
ing certificates  for  special  courses,  32,  — 3  men,  29  women. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school  is  4,755,  — 1,283  men,  3,472  women.  The  number  who  have 
received  certificates  or  diplomas  is  3,117,  —  845  men,  2,272  women ; 
of  whom  258  have  graduated  from  the  four  years'  course,  — 133  men, 
125  women. 

3.  Of  the  285  members  of  the  school  for  this  year,  Plymouth 
County  sent  74 ;  Bristol,  41 ;  Norfolk,  40;  Middlesex,  23  ;  Suffolk, 
14;  Essex,  13;  Barnstable,  12;  Worcester,  11;  Hampden,  3; 
Dukes,  2 ;  Berkshire,  1 ;  Franklin,  1 ;  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
18;  Maine,  15;  Vermont,  5;  Connecticut,  4  ;  Pennsylvania,  2  ;  New 
York,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Mexico,  2 ;  New  Brunswick,  1 ;  Syria,  1 . 
Total  from  Massachusetts,  235,  12  counties  and  91  towns  being 
represented ;  other  States  and  countries,  50. 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 
special  courses,  40, — 5  men,  35  women;  four  years'  course,  58, — 
23  men,  35  women;  intermediate  course,  24,  —  7  men,  17  women; 
two  years*  course,  163,  — 12  men,  151  women. 

5.  The  average  of  those  admitted  was  21  years  and  5  months;  of 
the  men,  20  years  and  1  month;  of  the  women,  21  years  and  8 
months. 

6.  Of  the  132  admitted,  7  came  from  colleges,  14  from  normal 
schools.  111  from  high  schools;  of  these,  48  had  taught. 

7.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given  as 
follows:  mechanics,  42;  farmers,  30;  merchants,  8;  sea  captains, 
4;  government  employees,  4;  provision  dealers,  3;  lawyers,  3; 
engineers,  3;  contractors  and  builders,  2;  real  estate  agents,  2; 
commercial  agents,  2 ;  clergymen,  2 ;  physicians,  2 ;  manufacturers. 
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2 ;  bookkeepers,  2 ;  teacher,  printer,  overseer,  fireman,  janitor,  rail- 
road  conductor,  livery  stable  keeper,  electrician,  milkman,  express 
agent,  forester,  teamster,  laborer,  patent  business,  1  each;  not 
living,  7. 

8.  Of  the  182  students  admitted,  Taunton  sent  7;  Boston,  6; 
Bridgewater,  Brockton  and  Quincy,  5  each ;  East  Bridgewater  and 
New  Bedford,  3  each ;  Abington,  Brainti*ee,  Chatham,  Dennis,  Frank- 
lin, Fall  River,  Middleborougb,  Milton,  Newton,  North  Attleborough, 
Rockland,  Sandwich,  Stoughton,  Weymouth  and  Whitman,  2  each ; 
Acton,  Amesbury,  Ashby,  Ashland,  Barre,  Bellingham,  Bourne, 
Canton,  Chelsea,  Cottage  City,  Dedham,  Easton,  Fairhaven,  Groton, 
Hingham,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Marshfield,  Marion,  Mattapoisett, 
Merrimac,  Methuen,  Norwell,  Provincetown,  Randolph,  Reading, 
Scituate,  Sherbom,  Stoneham,  Sturbridge,  Tisbury,  Upton,  Uxbridge 
and  Wayland,  1  each;  Maine,  11;  New  Hampshire,  11;  Vermont, 
4 ;  Connecticut,  2 ;  New  York,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Mexico,  2 ; 
New  Brunswick,  1 ;  Syria,  1. 

ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER, 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors, 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 

WALTER  P.  BECKWITH,  Principal. 

IMSTRUCTORS  IN  THE  NORMIX  SCHOOL. 

Walter  P.  Beckwitu,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  ....  Psychologj,  pedagogy,  school  laws. 

Slx£n  M.  Dodge, English  literature. 

Harriet  L.  Martin, Algebra,  geometry. 

Jessie  P.  Learotd, Botany,  Bnglish  grammar. 

Charles  £.  Adams, Physics,  chemistry. 

Charles  F.  Whitnbt Drawing,  art. 

Mart  a.  Comet, History,  penmanship,  arithmetic. 

Wtlliam  C.  Moore,  S.B., Mineralogy,  geology,  geography. 

M.  ALICE  Warren Biology,  physiology,  physical  training. 

Florence  M.  Snell, Bnglish  literature. 

Vesta  H.  Sawtelle, Music. 

Florence  P.  Salisburt Beading,  physical  training. 

Isabella  G.  Knight,  A. B., Secretary,  librarian. 

Gertrude  B.  Goldsmith,  A.B., Biology. 

Maude  M.  Brickett, Mineralogy,  geography. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  Schools. 

Maude  S.  Wheeler, Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Cassis  L.  Paine, Fourth  grade. 

Mart  E.  James, Third  grade. 

D.  Frances  Campbell, Second  grade. 

M.  Maud  Vanston, First  grade. 

Harriet  E.  Richmond, Kindergarten. 

Harriet  S.  Warren Kindergarten  (assistant). 

Limit  of  Accommodation. 
The  following  report  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  for  the 
year  ending  June  27,  1900,  is  respectfully  submitted.  There 
was,  during  the  year,  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents registered,  the  increase  amounting  to  over  thirty  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  tests  for  admission  were  applied 
with  increasing  strictness.  The  membership  of  the  school  has 
nearly  or  quite  reached  the  limit  of  the  accommodations  in  the 
school  building ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal,  it  is 
about  as  large  as  should  be  included  within  one  school.  Such 
a  school  should  not  have  at  any  time  so  large  a  number  of  stu- 
dents that  it  is  not  entirely  practicable  for  the  principal  at 
least  to  feel  himself  well  acquainted  with  all  of  them,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  understand  their  elements  of  strength  and  of 
weakness,  and  thus  be  able  to  give  discriminating  and  just 
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statements  to  school  authorities  who  are  contemplating  appoint- 
ing any  of  them  to  positions.  A  given  normal  school  gradu- 
ate may  be  well  fitted  and  trained  for  a  given  position,  while 
for  other  positions  such  fitness  may  not  exist  and  her  training 
may  not  be  adequate.  It  is  an  important  part  of  a  principal's 
duty  to  understand  these  differences,  and  to  co-operate  with 
school  authorities  and  his  own  graduates  in  placing  the  latter 
in  such  places,  and  only  in  such  places,  that  their  success  may 
be  reasonably  well  assured.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  re- 
cent graduates  of  this  school  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  it  is  also  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  they  seem  to 
attain  more  than  ordinary  success  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
cases. 

Extension  of  Work. 

The  two  years'  course  of  study  being  now  upon  a  well-estab- 
lished basis,  and  its  scope  and  quality  being  clearly  determined, 
the  principal  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  some 
further  work  should  be  provided.  He  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  three  years'  course,  having  in  view  the  especial 
purpose  of  preparing  teachers  for  positions  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty and  responsibility  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools.  Such  a  course  should  include,  in  addition  to  the  work 
of  the  two  years'  course,  some  definite  study  of  the  history  of 
education,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
school  system,  some  study  of  the  work  of  school  organization 
and  supervision,  a  further  consideration  of  grammar  school 
geometry  and  algebra,  and  a  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
either  French  or  Latin.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  give 
some  training  in  the  handling  of  simple  tools.  A  considerable 
study,  through  observation,  of  various  schools,  and  such  prac- 
tice as  can  be  secured,  is  also,  of  course,  implied.  It  is  felt 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  students  would  be  attracted  to  such 
a  course  to  make  it  useful  and  not  too  expensive.  The  services 
of  one  additional  teacher  would  be  necessary  if  such  a  course 
were  added  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  Kindergarten. 
The  popularity  of  the  model  schools  in  the  community  whose 
children  it  receives  continues.     This  was  illustrated  by  a  very 
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significant  event  during  the  past  summer.  The  city  of  Salem 
having  withdrawn  its  support  from  the  kindergartens  of  the 
city,  and  the  board  of  visitors  of  this  school  not  deeming  it 
advisable  for  the  State  to  support  a  kindergarten  in  the  build- 
ing without  assistance,  the  citizens  of  South  Salem  raised  the 
sum  of  $750  by  subscription,  —  that  having  been  the  contri- 
bution of  the  city  hitherto,  —  in  order  that  the  kindergarten 
might  be  continued  on  the  same  basis  as  before.  So  marked  a 
token  of  confidence  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unusual.  All 
the  schools  of  our  model  system  —  one  room  having  been 
added  by  the  co-operation  of  the  city  —  have  been  successful 
and  efficient  during  the  year.  More  than  the  usual  number  of 
changes  among  the  teachers  have  been  necessary  for  the  school 
year  1900-1901,  and  there  is  confidence  that  there  will  be  no 
deterioration.  There  are  now,  in  addition  to  the  kindergarten, 
the  first  six  grades  provided,  and  it  is  expected  that,  with  the 
continued  co-operation  of  the  city,  additions  will  yearly  be 
made  until  the  system  is  complete  to  the  high  school. 

A  serious  efibrt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  normal  school 
and  the  model  schools  into  close  relations.  A  strong  factor  in 
this  is  the  work  which  is  done  in  the  model  schools  by  the  nor- 
mal school  teachers.  The  music  and  drawing  are  supervised 
by  the  teachers  in  those  departments  of  the  normal  school,  and 
all  the  work  in  geography  is  done  in  the  same  way.  In  addi- 
tion, other  teachers  of  the  normal  school  also  give  special  les- 
sons from  time  to  time,  and  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
work.  From  all  these  sources  there  are  many  elements  of  a 
practical  nature  added  to  the  work  of  the  normal  school  itself. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  normal 
school  during  the  year.  Miss  Mary  A.  Comey  was  absent  on 
leave  from  March  1  until  the  end  of  year,  and  her  work  was 
very  acceptably  taken  by  Miss  Sarah  L.  Baker  of  Maiden,  and 
by  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Goldsmith,  a  special  student  in  the  school. 

Statistics. 
The  usual  statistics  are  here  given  :  — 

1 .  The  entire  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  school  during 
the  year  was  231.     Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  114 ;  Middle- 
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sex,  75;  Suffolk,  15;  Plymouth,  2;  Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  1 
each.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  sent  14 ;  Maine,  6 ;  Vermont, 
3.  The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  school  since 
its  opening  in  September,  1854,  is  4,526. 

2.  The  number  of  students  admitted  to  school  during  the  year  was 
127,  of  whom  116  were  members  of  the  junior  class.  Of  these,  19 
had  had  previous  experience  in  teaching.  Of  the  number  admitted, 
Cambridge  and  Haverhill  sent  9  each ;  Salem,  8 ;  Beverly,  7 ;  Med- 
ford,  6 ;  Revere  and  Topsfield,  5  each ;  Boston,  Chelsea,  Lynn  and 
Maiden,  4  each ;  Everett,  Lawrence,  North  Reading,  Rockport  and 
Wakefield,  3  each ;  Amesbury,  Boxford,  Danvers,  Melrose,  Middle- 
ton,  Newburyport,  Peabody  and  Swampscott,  2  each ;  and  Andover, 
Georgetown,  Gloucester,  Groveland,  Ipswich,  Manchester,  Methuen, 
Newton,  Reading,  Somerville,  Stoneham,  Waltham,  West  Newbury 
and  Winchester,  1  each.  From  New  Hampshire  came  9  ;  from  Ver- 
mont, 3;  from  Maine,  2.  The  average  age  of  those  received  into 
the  junior  class  was  18  years  and  8.2  months. 

3.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  new  students  are  as  fol- 
lows :  merchants  and  traders,  35 ;  mechanics,  26 ;  farmers,  14 ;  la- 
borers^ 15;  public  officials,  9  ;  overseers,  7  ;  clergymen,  3  ;  printers, 
2 ;  manufacturers,  2 ;  lawyer,  civil  engineer,  dentist,  bookkeeper, 
teacher,  1  each;  unknown,  9. 

4.  The  number  of  graduates  from  the  two  years'  course,  June  27, 
1900,  was  80.  Certificates  for  one  year's  special  course  were  awarded 
to  7.  The  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  two  years'  course  in 
86  classes  is  2,360 ;  number  of  those  receiving  certificates  for  one 
year's  special  course,  9. 

ELMER  H.  CAPEN, 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors, 
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STATE  NOEMAL  AET  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

GEORGE  H.  BARTLETT,  PRiNaPAL. 

IN8TRUCTOBS. 

Geobge  H.  Babtlett, Historic  ornament,   principles    of    design, 

blackboard  illustration. 

Albebt  H.  MuNBBLL, \  Drawing  and  painting   from    the    antique 

Sdwabd  W.  D.  Hamilton, |    figure  and  life  model,  composition,  artistic 

SBKE8T  I..  Majob, )     anatomj. 

AVBOTS  K.  Cboss, )  Free-hand  drawing,  light  and  shade,  per. 

BiCHABD  Akdbew, )     spectivo,  model  drawing  theory. 

M£BCY  A.  Bailbt, Light  and  shade  drawing  from  animal  form, 

water  color  painting  from  still  life. 

TE8PBB  L.  Geobge, Design,  firee-hand  drawing,  light  and  shade. 

Geobge  Jbpson Descriptive  geometry,  mechanical  drawing 

and  shop  work. 

Ctbus  E.  Daixin Modeling  from  antique  and  life,  composi- 
tion. 

Anxib  E.  Blake, Modeling  and  casting,  design  in  the  round. 

Habbt  J.  Cablsok, Building  construction,  architectural  drawing 

and  design. 

M.  IiOuiBE  Field, > 

WILHELMIHA  N.  DBANOA, j  Drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

John  L.  Fbisbie, Ship  draughting. 

Anna  M.  Hathaway, Curator. 

Standard  for  Admission. 
The  policy  of  the  Board  in  raising  a  few  years  ago  the  stand- 
ard for  admission  to  all  normal  schools  has  been  of  special 
Talue  to  the  Normal  Art  School,  since  its  pupils  now  come  not 
only  better  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  Class  A,  but  are 
equipped  with  a  more  determined  and  sincere  purpose  to  gather 
the  divers  meanings  of  art  into  the  one  function  of  the  teacher. 
They  now  realize  that  the  training  of  others  to  become  teachers 
in  their  turn  has  a  greater  significance  than  the  creations  of  an 
artist  of  average  ability.  Even  if  the  word  normal  implies  lim- 
itations in  the  myriad  applications  of  art,  it  carries  with  it  a 
wealth  of  power  which  our  school  could  not  easily  forego. 

Modifications  of  the  Curriculum. 
The  curriculum  of  the  school  widens  with  each  year,  its 
courses  gain  in  continuous  thoroughness,  and  wherever  lessened 
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performance  has  obtained  one  year,  right  there  is  placed  the 
neirt  year  more  insistence  upon  better  results.  Thus  this  term 
larger  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  study  of  the  antique  and 
more  time  allotted  to  it,  for  in  the  growing  appreciation  of  color 
it  became  evident  that  less  attention  had  been  paid  to  correct 
rendering  of  form  than  is  indispensable  to  either  artist  or 
teacher.  At  the  same  time,  work  in  water  color  has  been  more 
freely  introduced  into  the  public  school  class,  as  some  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  now  demanded  from  even  the  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools,  where  our  graduates  may  teach.  We  thus  follow  the 
trend  of  the  public  school  methods  in  drawing,  while  yet  en- 
deavoring to  develop  independence  and  individuality  in  our 
pupils,  for  our  school  should  lead  as  well  as  follow. 

The  blackboard  drawing  of  this  class,  taught  by  the  princi- 
pal, has  been  productive  of  benefit  to  the  whole  school,  in  en- 
couraging free  and  rapid  expression  of  ideas  or  truths  to  be 
illustrated  in  the  giving  of  a  lesson.  ''  Pose  "  drawing  is  en- 
couraged ;  yet  the  value  of  such  drawing  merits  most  careful 
consideration,  especially  when  it  is  introduced  into  primary 
departments.  The  reaction  from  possibly  too  much  drawing 
from  models  or  of  type  forms  has  resulted  again  perhaps  in 
too  large  a  freedom  in  choice  of  subject  and  in  time  sketches 
from  life.  A  study  of  balance  of  parts,  of  harmony  and  rhythm 
in  composition,  may  be  the  corrective  from  either  extreme ;  it 
is  at  least  for  this  school  to  endeavor  to  seize  the  salient  points 
in  all  good  methods  of  teaching  and  so  to  appropriate  them 
unto  itself  that  the  vitality  of  the  school  shall  be  constantly 
heightened  and  its  wisdom  justified. 

Exhibit  of  Work  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
As  a  gold  medal  was  bestowed  upon  this  school  by  the  award 
of  the  Paris  Exposition,  its  silent  testimony  is  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work  there  presented  by  our  pupils ;  for  the 
medal  was  awarded  by  a  commission  of  experts,  because  of  the 
educational  value  of  the  scope  of  instruction  in  the  school  and 
the  logical  relationship  of  its  studies  to  each  other.  Of  still 
greater  value  is  the  request,  just  received  from  the  *'Minist6re 
de  r Instruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux  Arts  de  France,  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  Normal  Art  School  for  the  Mus^e-Pedagogique 
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under  the  control  of  the  ministry,"  —  a  request  that  is  gladly 
granted. 

Faculty  of  the  School. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  harmonious  and  unflagging  in 
zeal  and  skill,  each  member  of  it  being  widely  known  by  his 
individual  work  in  industrial  or  pure  art,  and  the  school  thus 
gaining  from  their  acknowledged  ability. 

Young  Men  at  the  School. 
Reference  was  made  last  year  to  the  lessening  number  of 
young  men  who  were  in  the  school  with  the  intention  of  becom- 
ing teachers,  yet  each  one  of  the  gentlemen  graduates  of  last 
June  has  obtained  a  position  as  superintendent  or  supervisor, 
the  salary  demonstrating  the  rank  of  the  position  as  above  that 
of  the  usual  teacher  of  drawing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
monetary  worth  of  such  positions  is  recognized,  more  young 
men  will  join  the  school,  content  to  begin  as  teachers,  yet  look- 
ing forward  to  promotion. 

Gifts. 
A  large  number  of  very  valuable  photographs  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Dumaresq,  which  were 
selected  abroad  for  her  by  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Major,  one  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school. 

Lectures. 
A  notable  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  the  winter  of 
1900  by  Ealph  Adams  Crane,  Henry  Turner  Bailey  and  F. 
Holland  Day;  also,  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  LL.D.,  whose 
benignity  and  inspiration  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
pupils. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  school  from  Oct.  2,  1899,  to  June  21, 
1900,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Total  number  of  students,  303,  —  males,  52;  females,  251. 
Number  in  attendance  at  the  present  time  (Nov.  1,  1900),  280. 

2.  Average  age  of  students,  22.4  years. 

3.  Graduates  in  June,  1900 :  public  school  class,  25 ;  class  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  6 ;  class  in  industrial  drawing,  15 ;  total,  46. 
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4.  Appointments  since  Oct.  1,  1899,  of  past  pupils  to  be  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  drawing,  which  have  been  reported  to  date  (Nov. 
1,  1900),  22.  Returns  have  not  yet  been  received  from  many  who, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  teaching. 

5.  Number  of  students  from  the  several  counties  in  the  State, 
1899-1900:  Barnstable,  1;  Berkshire,  4;  Bristol,  2;  Essex,  18; 
Hampden,  4;  Hampshire,  8 ;  Middlesex,  103;  Norfolk,  32;  Plym- 
outh, 7 ;  Suffolk,  89 ;  Worcester,  20. 

6.  Students  from  other  States  are  distributed  as  follows:  Maine, 
4 ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Vermont,  4 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  CJonnecticut, 
4;  Pennsylvania,  2;  Missouri,  1;  Michigan,  2;  Indiana,  1.  Total 
from  other  States  and  Massachusetts  for  the  year,  303. 

7.  Occupations  of  fathers  of  students,  1899-1900 :  professions, 
16;  insurance,  2;  manufacturers,  9;  contractors  and  builders,  16; 
merchants  and  traders,  35 ;  farmers,  13 ;  teachers,  6 ;  mechanics, 
21 ;  commercial  business,  23 ;  other  callings,  78 ;  total,  219.  De- 
ceased, 63 ;  retired,  21 ;  total,  303. 

KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 
GEORGE  H.  CONLEY, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOKMAL  SCHOOL,  WORCESTEE. 

E.  HARLOW  RUSSELL,  Principal. 

IN8TBUCTOB8. 

E.  Harlow  Russell, Theory  and  art  of  teaching,  reading,  psy- 
chology of  childhood,  English  composition. 

Bebecca  Jokes, Snperrleion  of  apprentices,  elementary  meth. 

ods,  sewing,  cooking. 

Charles  P.  Adams Arithmetic,  geography,  geology,  physics. 

Helen  F.  Marsh, Music,  drawing. 

JBllen  M.  Haskell, History  of  education,  civics,  general  method, 

English. 

ABABELLA  H.  TucKBB  (clerk),     ....    Botauy,  penmanship. 

Kdward  L.  Summer, Choral  singing. 

Mrs.  Louise  R.  Drew, Head  kindergartner. 

Olive  Russell Assistant  kindergartner. 

AiTKA  P.  Smith  (librarian), Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  civics,  meth- 

ods,  supervision  of  apprentices. 

Amy  L.  Botden Head  teacher  of  primary  class,  elementary 

methods. 

Henrietta  A.  Murray,   .......   Gymnastics,  school  games. 

Frank  Drew, Physiology,  psychology,  principles  of  teach- 
ing, nature  study. 

HOBACB  G.  Brown, English  grammar  and  composition,  history, 

civics. 

£mma  a.  Pike, English  literature  and  composition,  algebra, 

methods,  supervision  of  apprentices. 

Laura  L.  Boice, History  of  education,  psychology  of  child- 
hood, general  method,  nature  study,  super- 
vision of  apprentices. 

Ample  facilities  for  observation  and  practice  (apprentice- 
ship) are  afforded  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  the 
Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Worcester  County  Truant  School. 

In  General. 
The  visitors  can  scarcely  regret  that  they  have  so  little  to 
report  concerning  the  ongoing  of  this  school  during  the  past 
year,  for  the  fact  should  imply  that  the  various  characteristic 
excellencies  of  the  school  which  have  been  set  forth  in  former 
reports  are  still  maintained.  This  is  certainly  the  case.  While 
it  is  true  that  there  has  been  no  fundamental  change  in  the 
aim  and  policy  here  pursued  since  its  establishment  in  1874, 
it  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  school  has  made 
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no  progress.  In  its  methods  of  instruction  and  training  and 
in  its  selection  of  fit  material  to  work  upon  —  which  we  take 
to  be  the  twofold  function  of  a  normal  school — there  has  been 
a  steady  advance  and  no  backward  step.  Perhaps  no  better 
evidence  of  this  statement  could  be  adduced  than  the  single 
fact  that  the  course  has  been  lengthened,  and  that  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  students,  first  by  a  half  year,  and  later 
by  a  whole  year,  —  that  is  to  say,  by  one  half  its  original 
length.  The  time  thus  added  is  devoted  mainly  to  practice, 
that  is,  to  apprenticeship,  under  the  most  advantageous  super- 
vision, in  precisely  such  schools  as  those  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  our  graduates  will  be  called  to  teach.  Such  an 
opportunity,  compared  with  the  best  training  that  was  offered 
in  any  normal  school  in  this  country  twenty  years  ago,  appears 
to  us  almost  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
tor  our  public  schools.  The  effect  of  it,  when  taken  together 
with  the  higher  standard  of  admission  now  required  in  this 
State,  is  obviously  to  increase  the  age  at  which  our  graduates 
enter  upon  their  responsible  work,  securing  consequently  a 
degree  of  maturity  and  ripeness  of  judgment  considerably 
above  what  had  to  be  accepted  only  a  few  years  since.  This 
substantial  gain  the  visitors  have  remarked  in  this  school,  nor 
would  they  by  any  means  imply  that  a  similar  advance  has  not 
been  witnessed  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Along  with  this  is  to  be  noticed  a  more  diffused  but  we 
believe  not  less  real  improvement  in  the  intellectual  quality  or 
character  of  the  students  and  their  work.  There  seems  to  be 
now  operative  an  influence  which  may  perhaps  be  called  self- 
selection,  whereby  many  of  the  least  promising  among  those 
who  under  easier  conditions  might,  and  formerly  did,  aspire  to 
be  teachers,  do  not  offer  themselves  as  candidates  at  all,  thus 
clarifying,  as  it  were,  in  advance  our  student  body  and  lighten- 
ing the  burden  to  the  State  of  wasting  effort  on  unsuitable 
material. 

The  visitors  find  occasion  to  commend,  as  they  have  often 
done  before,  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual  good  will  that 
exists  between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  rendering  all 
rigorous  measures  of  government  or  *' discipline"  (in  the  old 
sense)   wholly   unnecessary,    and   at   the   same   time   setting 
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before  the  pupils  a  striking  example  of  the  eflSciency  of  a 
reasonable,  friendly  and  expectant  attitude  on  the  part  of  their 
teachers. 

The  Faculty. 

Several  important  changes  have  been  found  necessary  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  teaching  staff.  In  January,  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Haskell,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a  most  accomplished 
and  acceptable  instructor  here,  resigned  her  place,  to  the  pro- 
found regret  of  all  who  had  been  in  any  way  associated  with 
her.  A  lady  of  excellent  scholarship  in  several  lines,  of 
remarkable  intelligence  and  judgment  and  of  the  highest 
character,  Miss  Haskell's  influence  had  been  strong  and  salu- 
tary in  the  highest  degree.  As  a  member  of  the  faculty  she 
was  ever  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  school,  and  scores  of  our 
graduates  will  carry  grateful  memories  of  her  through  life. 
Miss  Laura  L.  Boice  of  Philadelphia  filled  out  the  remaining 
term  of  the  year  with  skill  and  faithfulness.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  in  June,  Mrs.  Frank  Drew  (formerly  Miss  E. 
Louise  Richards),  for  eight  years  the  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
head  of  the  kindergarten,  felt  compelled  to  give  up  teaching 
for  domestic  duties,  and  her  place  has  been  taken  by  Miss 
Fannie  L.  Plimpton  of  Boston.  The  kindergarten  was  first 
organized  under  Mrs.  Drew's  competent  direction,  and  had 
won  its  high  reputation  by  her  skilful  management ;  we  can 
scarcely  indulge  a  better  hope  for  its  future  than  that  it  may 
still  be  maintained  at  the  level  where  she  left  it,  —  a  hope,  by 
the  way,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  expect  will  be  realized. 
Miss  Emma  A.  Pike  (now  Mrs.  Horace  G.  Brown),  a  third 
valued  member  of  the  staff,  though  of  a  shorter  term  of  ser- 
vice, likewise  left  us  in  June  for  a  more  attractive  sphere  of 
usefulness,  to  our  regret  but  with  our  warmest  good  wishes. 
Miss  Annie  B.  Chapman  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  a  teacher  of 
thorough  qualifications,  ripe  experience  and  high  reputation, 
has  been  engaged  as  Miss  Pike's  successor.  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Baldwin,  A.M.  (Harv.),  has  been  added  to  the  faculty,  of 
whose  usefulness,  in  consideration  of  his  exceptionally  high 
scholarship,  good  hopes  cannot  but  be  entertained. 

With  these  accessions,  notwithstanding  our  losses,  the 
teaching  force  is  kept  strong,  and  will,  we  are  confident,  fully 
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sustain   the   reputation    for   superior   instruction   which  this 
school  has  so  long  borne. 

The  Graduates. 
The  graduate  body,  now  numbering  almost  900,  deserves 
special  recognition  for  its  loyalty  to  the  school,  a  sentiment 
which  has  found  expression  in  many  substantial  and  helpful 
ways.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  these,  though  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  is  seen  in  the  class  gifts  with  which  the 
main  hall  of  the  school  building  has  been  profusely  adorned. 
These  works  of  art  consist  of  pictures,  busts,  reliefs,  vases, 
etc.,  all  of  classic  excellence,  and  represent  a  value  of  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  a  sura  v61untarily  and  gladly  con- 
tributed from  moderate  earnings  to  stand  aai  a  token  of  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  here  through  the  bounty 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Acknowledgments  . 
In  addition  to  the  general  acknowledgment  of  many  timely 
favors  which  perhaps  do  not  call  for  detailed  enumeration  here, 
since  they  always  appear  in  our  annual  catalogue,  the  visitors 
take  special  pleasure  in  expressing  their  thanks  to  George 
H.  Palmer,  LL.D.,  of  Harvard  University,  who  came  to  the 
graduation  exercises  in  June,  and  gave  to  the  school  and  its 
visiting  friends  a  most  interesting  and  acceptable  anniversary 
address  on  '*The  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher." 

Statistics. 
The  subjoined  statistics  give  in  condensed  form  such  facts 
as  may  afford  further  evidence  of  the  character  and  prosperity 
of  the  school :  — 

1.  Number  of  different  students  for  the  year,  218. 

2.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1900,  59 ;  number  admitted 
since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1874,  1,649. 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  last  admitted,  19  years  and  1  month. 

4.  Residence  of  pupils  last  admitted:  Worcester  County,  54; 
Hampden  County,  1 ;  Berkshire  County,  1 ;  Franklin  County,  1 ; 
New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Vermont,  1 . 
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5.  OccapatioDS  of  pupils' parents :  mechauics,  14;  merchants,  7; 
farmers,  6 ;  overseers,  3 ;  conti'actors,  3 ;  laborers,  3 ;  dyers,  2 ; 
hoase  painters,  2 ;  bookkeepers,  2 ;  physicians,  2 ;  nurse,  engineer, 
insurance  agent,  postal  clerk,  editor,  policeman,  fireman,  teamster, 
moulder,  porter,  miller,  wool  sorter,  printer,  currier,  machinist,  1 
each;  total,  59. 

6.  Number  in  the  graduating  class  in  June,  1900,  46;  number  of 
graduates  since  1876,  891. 

7.  Average  age  of  last  graduating  class,  22  years. 

8.  Library:  reference  books  reported  last  year,  5,417;  volumes 
added  this  year,  308;  total,  5,725;  text- books  reported  last  year, 
6,647 ;  volumes  added  this  year,  345 ;  total,  6,992 ;  whole  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library,  12,717. 

E.  B.  STODDARD, 
ELMER  H.  CAPEN, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  FITCHBURG. 

JOHN  G.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 

INSTRUCTOBS  IN  THE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

John  Q.  Thompson, Pedagogy. 

E.  A.  KiRKPATRiCK Psychology  and  child  study. 

Preston  Smith, Natural  science. 

Helen  M.  Uumphbet, Mathematics  and  history. 

Flora  E.  Kendall English. 

Nellie  B.  Allen, Geography. 

Florence  M.  Miller History. 

Annette  J.  Warner, Drawing. 

Elizabeth  D.  Perry, Music  and  physical  culture. 

Abet  P.  Churchill Nature  study. 

Joseph  T.  Whitney Manual  training. 

Instructors  in  the  Practice  and  Model  Schools. 

Charles  S.  Alexander Principal. 

Annette  J.  Warner, Supervisor  of  drawing. 

Elizabeth  D.  Perry, Supervisor  of  music  and  physi- 
cal culture. 

A  bby  P.  Churchill, Supervisor  of  nature  study. 

Joseph  T.  Whitney, Supervisor  of  manual  training. 

Instructors  in  the  Practice  Schools. 

Nellie  B.  Allen, Supervisor. 

Mary  I.  Chapin Supervisor. 

Mattie  a.  Cole, Supervisor. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  Schools. 

Florence  E.  Scott, Principal  of  kindergarten. 

Georgiana  H.  Jubb, Assistant  In  kindergarten. 

L.  Frances  Jones First  grade. 

Ida  M.  Austin, Second  grade. 

Caroline  Hagar Third  grade. 

ALICE  C.  Plumer Fourth  grade. 

Mary  E.  McConnell Fifth  grade. 

Blanche  L.  Russell, Sixth  grade. 

ROLiNA  H.  Lewis, Eighth  grade. 

Mary  L.  Merrill, Ungraded. 

In  General. 
The  work  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School  during  the  past 
year  has  developed  along  the  same  lines  as  heretofore.     There 
have  been  very  few  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers.     Miss 
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Emily  M.  Smith,  principal  of  the  kindergarten,  resigned  in 
Jane,  finding  greater  attraction  in  a  matrimonial  alliance.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Florence  E.  Scott.  Miss  Scott  is  a 
graduate  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  and  has  taught  since  graduation  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
She  comes  very  highly  recommended. 

Miss  Nellie  B.  Allen,  one  of  the  supervisors  at  the  practice 
school,  has  been  relieved  of  some  of  her  supervision,  and  has 
taken  up  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  normal  school. 
Miss  Florence  M.  Miller,  in  addition  to  her  duties  as  librarian, 
has  taken  part  of  the  work  in  history,  thus  relieving  Miss 
Humphrey,  who  had  both  mathematics  and  history.  These 
•changes  were  made  to  assist  in  carrying  out  a  plan  whereby 
one  teacher  has  charge  of  a  single  subject  in  all  departments, 
teaching  it  in  the  normal  school  and  supervising  it  in  the 
model  and  practice  schools. 

In  June  three  classes  were  graduated,  two  from  the  advanced 
<K>ar8e  and  one  from  the  regular  course.  With  so  many  going 
out  it  looked  as  if  the  school  would  be  much  smaller  in  the 
&11  than  usual.  But  the  entering  class  was  the  largest  but  one 
since  the  opening  of  the  school,  so  that  the  attendance  fully 
-equals  that  of  last  year;  and,  what  is  still  more  gratifying, 
the  new  class  is,  as  a  whole,  better  fitted  for  its  work  than  any 
previous  class  has  been. 

The  Advanced  Course. 
The  advanced  course,  which  now  consists  of  one  year  of 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  Leominster  or  Fitchburg  at  a  salary 
of  eight  dollars  a  week,  followed  by  a  year  of  study  at  the 
school,  is  meeting  with  increasing  favor  both  from  the  students 
and  superintendents.  The  teaching  in  this  course  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  normal  school  faculty,  and  the  salary  is 
paid  by  the  city  or  town  where  the  teaching  is  done.  We  are 
now  unable  to  take  all  the  students  who  desired  to  enter  upon 
this  course,  and  we  could  have  placed  in  good  positions  twice 
as  many  as  have  graduated  from  it.  Some  of  the  students  who 
graduated  from  this  course  last  June  have  secured  positions 
with  a  salary  as  large  as  that  paid  by  the  city  of  Fitchburg  to 
teachers  after  seven  years'  experience. 
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New  Model  and  Practice  School  Building. 

The  new  model  and  practice  school  building,  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  last  year,  and  for  which  the  State  appropriated 
$27,500  and  the  city  of  Fitchburg  $20,000,  is  nearly  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  granite,  70  by  IIQ 
feet.  It  contains  a  sub-basement,  in  which  are  placed  the  heat- 
ing plant  and  store  rooms ;  a  basement,  the  front  part  of  which 
is  entirely  above  ground,  in  which  are  an  oflSce,  rooms  for  the 
kindergarten  and  sub-primary,  play  rooms  and  lavatories ;  the 
first  floor,  on  which  are  five  schoolrooms,  cloak  rooms,  a 
teachers'  room  and  lavatory;  the  second  floor,  on  which  are 
five  schoolrooms  with  cloak  rooms ;  and  an  attic  third  floor, 
which  can  be  used  for  an  assembly  hall  when  finished. 

The  building  is  well  lighted,  and  the  corridors  on  each  story 
are  large  enough  to  allow  an  entire  school  to  be  taken  there 
for  free  gymnastics.  It  is  heated  by  a  fan  system,  supple- 
mented by  direct  radiation.  The  amount  appropriated,  which 
is  very  small  for  a  building  of  this  size,  admitted  of  only  the 
plainest  construction.  The  building  is,  however,  finished  in 
keeping  with  the  normal  school  building,  is  excellent  in  plan 
and  fully  equipped.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  new 
style  of  desks  in  this  building.  These  desks  were  designed 
by  the  principal  of  the  normal  school,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  prove  superior  to  any  other  now  in  use. 

Needed  Repairs. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  normal  school  buildirfg  repairs 
have  been  accumulating.  The  concrete  walks,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  large  surface,  because  the  building  stands  so  far 
back  from  the  street,  are  and  have  been  almost  from  the  first 
badly  cracked.  These  walks  are  now  constantly  crumbling, 
thus  making  a  fine  dust,  which  is  brought  into  the  building 
by  all  who  enter  it.     These  walks  should  be  re-covered. 

The  opening  of  a  new  street  on  the  east  side  of  the  normal 
school  lot  requires  the  building  and  sodding  of  a  terrace  and 
the  laying  out  of  a  walk  for  a  distance  of  some  500  feet. 

The  wood  work  on  the  outside  of  the  building  needs  repaint- 
ing. It  cannot  go  another  year,  and  perhaps  should  not  have 
gone  as  long  as  it  has. 
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The  paint  in  the  basemeDt  of  the  building,  for  some  reason, 
probably  because  the  cement  was  not  fully  dry  when  the  paint 
was  applied,  has  always  been  in  a  bad  condition.  This  must 
all  be  removed,  and  after  the  walls  are  fully  dry  they  should 
be  repainted. 

The  under  floor  in  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement,  the 
miinual  training  room  in  particular,  is  decayed,  and  must  be 
replaced  before  the  school  opens  another  year. 

The  library,  which  has  been  cramped  for  room,  can,  with 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  schools  now  in  the  normal  school 
building,  be  moved  in  part  into  another  room.  This  will 
involve  an  expense  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  new  cases. 

Dormitory. 
Each  year  the  need  of  a  dormitory  in  connection  with  the 
school  becomes  more  pressing.  At  present  we  have  about 
thirty  girls  and  nine  lady  teachers  rooming  and  boarding  at 
various  places  in  the  city.  So  far  as  the  teachers  are  con- 
cerned, the  present  arrangement,  while  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
would  not  call  for  any  recommendation.  The  case  is  wholly 
different  with  the  students.  It  is  diflicult  to  obtain  rooms  and 
board  such  as  the  pupils  of  the  school  should  have  at  prices 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay.  There  are  plenty  of  rooms  at 
from  $1  to  $3  per  week,  but  a  good  room,  heated,  cannot  be 
obtained  for  less  than  $2  per  week.  Table  board  varies  from 
$3.50  to  $4.50.  It  is  very  diflScult  for  students  to  secure 
rooms  and  board  at  the  same  place.  It  costs  a  student  of  the 
Fitchburg  Normal  School  from  $5  to  $5.50  per  week  to  get  as 
good  room  and  board  as  are  furnished  in  the  dormitories  of 
other  schools  for  $4  per  week.  This  in  a  way  is  an  injustice. 
Again,  parents  feel  comparatively  at  ease  in  regard  to  their 
daughters  (who  when  attending  normal  school  are  often  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time),  if  they  are  in  a  dormitory  and 
looked  after  by  the  school  authorities.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however,  when  they  room  and  board  in  families  of  entire 
strangers,  where  they  can  have  little  or  no  supervision  by 
the  school.  The  number  of  those  connected  with  the  Fitch- 
burg Normal  School  who  require  board  and  rooms  in  the  city 
is  large  enough  to  warrant  some  better  arrangement  for  their 
care  and  comfort. 
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Lectukes. 

Each  year  brings  increase  in  the  appreciation,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  the  lecture  courses  given  at 
the  school.  The  past  year,  without  lowering  the  standard, 
the  number  of  lectures  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Fitchburg  Woman's  Club.  The  musical 
lectures,  the  lecture  recitals,  the  Shakespeare  lecture  read- 
ings, were  given  by  the  club  and  the  school  in  union ;  in 
iiddition  to  which  the  Fitchburg  Woman's  Club  gave  the  school 
a  complimentary  musical  recital,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  entire  course.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  the  school  is  again  to  have  the  coming  winter 
the  added  opportunities  which  come  to  it  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Woman's  Club. 

The  address  at  graduation  was  upon  *'The  Larger  Patri- 
otism," by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

The  lecturers  and  subjects  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Dr.  William  H.  Burnham  (four  lectures)  :  — 

The  Hygienic  Aspects  of  Educational  Principles  and  Methods. 

Fatigue  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

Some  Commonplaces  in  School  Hygiene. 

The  Teaching  Profession. 
Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  — The  Ideals  of  English  Children  compared  with 

those  of  American  Children. 
Principal  E.  Harlow  Russell,  —  What  is  a  Child  ? 
Prof.  Louis  C.  Elson,  — History  of  National  Music. 
Mr.  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  —  Pianoforte  Lecture- Recital. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Esters,  —  Musical  Recital. 
Dr.  John  Bascom,  —  Sociology  (six  lectures)  :  — 

Scope  of  Sociology. 

Economics  and  Sociology. 

Economics  and  Sociology. 

Civics  and  Sociology. 

Railroads. 

Trusts. 
Fitchburg  Woman's  Club,  —  Musical  Recital. 
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President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  —  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Mind 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research  (six  lectares)  :  — 

Recent  Methods  and  Results  in  the  Study  of  the  Soul. 

Genetic  Psychology :  Animals,  Children,  Races. 

Health,  Happiness  and  the  Education  of  the  Feelings. 

Fear  and  Anger. 

Sex  in  Education. 

Religion  and  Science  in  their  Relation  to  Education. 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  —  A  More  Beautiful  Fitchburg. 
Henry  A.  Clapp,  —  Shakespeare  Lecture  Readings :  — 

Julius  Cffisar. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Macbeth. 
Maud  Conway  Blanchard,  —  Music  of  Tennyson. 

Statisticjs. 
The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1900,  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  110,  —  107  women,  3  men; 
number  in  the  entering  class,  44  women ;  number  of  graduates  for 
the  year,  31  from  the  regular  two  years'  course,  22  from  the  ad- 
vanced course ;  number  receiving  certificates  for  special  courses,  1 . 

2.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 
school,  310,  —  304  women,  6  men  (this  number  includes  the  class 
entering  in  the  fall  of  1900). 

3.  Number  of  States  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  school 
for  this  year,  5. 

4.  Number  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented,  5. 

5.  Number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts  represented,  26. 

6.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  18.8  years. 

7.  Number  who  have  bad  experience  as  teachers,  4. 

8.  Occupation  of  parents :  machinists,  5  ;  teamsters,  4 ;  foremen, 
2 ;  skilled  laborers,  9  ;  bookkeepers,  4  ;  professional  men,  3  ;  farm- 
ers, 6  ;   not  living,  11. 

J.  D.  MILLER, 

ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER, 

Board  of  Visitors, 
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STATE  NOKMAL  SCHOOL,  NOKTH  ADAMS. 

FRANK  FULLER  MURDOCK,  Principal. 

INSTBUCTORS  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Frank  Puller  Murdock Psychologf,  pedagogy. 

Rowland  W.  Guss Science. 

CHARLES  H.  Stearns, Manaal  training. 

L nc AN  R.  ALLEN, History,  history  of  education, 

school  laws,  geography. 

ANNETTE  M.  Bartlett, Mathematics,  music. 

Mart  a.  Pearson, Drawing,  painting. 

Catherine  W.  Parker, English,  vocal  expression. 

Annie  C.  Skeele, Physiology,  physical  culture. 

Donna  D.  Couch, School  organization  and  man- 
agement. 

Eva  L.  McCONKEr, Kindergarten  philosophy. 

Instructors  in  the  Training  School. 

Mrs.  Donna  D.  Couch Principal. 

Rosa  E.  Searle,* Assistant. 

Harriet  P.  Ryder, Assistant. 

Hannah  £.  Maoenis Assistant. 

Marion  L.  Webster,* Assistant. 

AONES  E.  Walker Assistant. 

Hannah  P.  Waterman Assistant. 

F.  A.  Clarke, Assistant. 

Ada  B.  Braqo Assistant. 

SUBAN  6.  Lombard,* Assistant. 

Sarah  E.  Bower Assistant. 

Emma  H.  Tinqub, Assistant. 

Margaret  F.  Collins, Assistant. 

SuBAN  A.  Cleghorn Assistant. 

Myra  E.  Fiske, Assistant. 

Annie  Boyd, Musical  Interpretation. 

Charles  H.  Stearns, Manual  training. 

Instructors  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Eva  L.  McConkey, Principal. 

Lilian  S.  Daniels,* Assistant. 

Annie  Boyd, Pianist. 

Charles  H.  Stearns, Manual  training. 

Changes  in  Teachers. 
The  changes  in  teachers  have  been  as  follows :  Miss  Parker 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  September  to  February 
for  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  her  work  meantime 

*  Teachers  in  the  training  school  and  kinderf^arten  whose  names  are  starred  also  giTe 
instruction  in  the  normal  school  on  special  phases  of  professional  work. 
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being  in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Clayton.  Miss  Edith  M. 
Banning  was  unable  to  return  at  the  close  of  her  leave  of 
absence,  and  Miss  Hannah  P.  Waterman  of  Chelsea  was 
appointed  to  the  fifth  grade.  Miss  Foote  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  a  private  school  at  Alleghany  City,  and  Miss  Ada 
B.  Bragg  was  appointed  to  the  fourth  grade  in  her  place. 
Miss  Hilliard  resigned  to  teach  in  a  school  at  Bedlands,  Cal. 
Miss  Myra  E.  Fiske  of  Chelsea  has  been  elected  to  the  first 
grade.  Miss  Webb,  who  resigned  to  be  married,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Eva  L.  McConkey  of  Newton,  as  principal  of 
the  kindergarten  department. 

Employment  of  Graduates. 
The  influence  of  this  school  upon  the  public  schools  is  now 
plainly  apparent.  Of  the  81  graduates  of  1899  and  1900,  only 
4  are  not  teaching :  one  is  a  student  at  Smith  College ;  another 
is  unable  to  teach,  owing  to  ill  health;  and  the  other  two 
remain  at  home  for  good  reasons.  Of  the  class  of  1900,  every 
graduate  had  secured  a  position  before  the  opening  of  the  new 
school  year  in  September,  and  there  were  calls  for  at  least  12 
more  teachers  than  the  class  contained.  Our  graduates  are 
distributed  as  follows :  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  8 ;  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  15 ;  in  the  Berkshire  valley,  39,  where 
also  5  non-graduates  are  teaching;  in  the  hill  and  valley 
towns,  14,  besides  4  non-graduates;  in  cities  beyond  the  dis- 
tricts named,  2.  Fifty  cities  and  towns  are  thus  included,  of 
which  18  are  in  Berkshire  County  and  40  in  the  four  western 
counties.  These  facts  furnish  good  evidence  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  was  wise  and  timely. 

The  Training  Department. 

The  growth  of  the  school  in  efficiency  has  been  marked  in 
all  departments.  Ideals,  both  of  character  and  of  professional 
usefulness,  have  been  more  completely  realized.  Purposes 
have  had  larger  fulfilment,  and  learning  to  teach  has  been  a 
mutual  service,  through  the  co-operation  of  faculty,  students 
and  children. 

The  work  of  the  training  department  deserves  special  men- 
tion in  this  report.    Students  begin  work  at  the  training  school 
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immediately  upon  admission,  and  continue  it  through  the 
entire  course.  The  effectiveness  of  this  practice  in  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  is  most  marked  in  the  attitude  of  the 
student  toward  children,  in  the  intelligence  and  continuity  of 
his  effort  and  in  his  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  value  of 
the  work  done  in  the  normal  department.  On  the  teachers 
of  the  training  school  the  effect  is  not  only  to  produce  keen 
discrimination  in  the  preparation  of  lessons  for  children  and 
students,  prudence  and  wisdom  in  influencing  children  and 
students  to  individual  and  independent  effort,  but  also  to 
impart  that  inspiration  which  strengthens  motives  and  stimu- 
lates the  will  to  the  best  endeavor.  In  the  teachers  of  the 
normal  department  these  results  are  also  evident,  but  beyond 
this  the  training  school  work  is  for  them  a  constant  test  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  means  and  ends  they  plan  and  advocate.  To 
all,  teachers  and  students,  there  comes  such  a  perception  of 
the  appropriateness  of  the  co-ordination  or  of  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  the  adjustment  as  is  possible  only  when  both  the  sub- 
jects studied  and  the  progress  of  the  child,  both  the  means 
and  the  end  in  education,  are  constantly  and  prominently  in 
mind. 

Testimony,  directly  received,  as  to  the  success  of  graduates 
is  often  in  the  strongest  terms  commendatory  of  the  kind  of 
work  done  in  the  training  school,  and  of  the  wise  application 
of  sound  theory  in  forming  not  only  inspiring  ideals  but  also 
efficient  habits.  The  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  in  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  relates  to  this 
matter  of  efficient  school  habits.  Scholarship  may  be  scanty 
and  weak,  culture  may  be  limited,  but  the  force  of  bad  educa- 
tional habits,  inherited  or  acquired,  and  ignorance  of  the 
natures  of  children  and  youth,  are  the  most  harmful  defects  in 
teachers,  the  greatest  evils,  and  must  so  remain  so  long  as 
teachers  emphasize  the  means  instead  of  the  end  in  education. 
To  secure  efficient  school  habits  stress  should  be  placed  upon 
the  continual  contact  of  students  with  children,  upon  the 
candid  study  of  individuals  and  groups,  and  the  sympathetic 
teaching  of  individuals  while  members  of  classes ;  and  both 
processes  should  be  under  the  inspiring  direction  of  the  best 
teachers.     The  attainment   of  such   results  will  require  that 
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tnuDing  schools  shoald  have  children,  classes  and  teachers 
enough  to  admit  of  three  separate  departments ;  namely,  for 
observation,  for  teaching  and  for  responsible  control,  and  to 
render  stadent  teaching  distinctly  profitable  to  the  children 
taught.  The  policy  thus  outlined,  intelligently  apprehended 
and  judiciously  applied,  will  be  attended  with  so  marked  an 
excellence  in  its  issue  as  to  convince  unprejudiced  minds  of 
its  abiding  worth.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  with  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building  in  this 
vicinity  a  department  for  training  in  responsible  control  may 
be  added  to  complete  this  policy. 

The  study  of  children's  interests  and  needs  has  led  to  modi- 
fications of  the  training  school  work  and  to  results  of  impor- 
tance. In  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  later  theories 
have  led  to  the  use  of  large  (gift)  blocks,  —  2-inch,  1  J-inch, 
1-inch  series;  the  various  geometric  forms  in  wood,  graded 
from  3-inch  to  24-inch ;  industrial  toys ;  visits  to  scenes  of 
real  life ;  sand  tables ;  saws,  hammers,  screwdrivers  and  other 
tools ;  wooden  brick  of  full  size  ;  a  separable  roof.  In  gym- 
nastics direct  effort  is  made  to  foster  the  spirit  of  feir  play,  to 
co-ordinate  formal  exercises  and  athletic  games.  In  manual 
training  the  use  of  tools  in  the  younger  grades  for  large  move- 
ments and  coarse  work  is  followed  by  teaching  in  construction 
and  decoration  varied  according  to  general  needs,  individual 
interests  and  manual  skill.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  regard 
industrial  occupations,  skill  and  honest  labor  as  of  more  value 
than  the  making  of  a  series  of  models.  Our  manual  training 
is  inadequate,  as  there  is  no  appropriate  work  provided  for 
our  girls.  To  further  industrial,  social  and  civic  pride,  scenes 
of  the  busiest  activity  are  visited  and  the  principles  of  right 
living  emphasized.  That  music  may  satisfy  the  aspirations 
and  help  to  the  round  development  of  children  and  students, 
there  are  weekly  lessons  for  all  in  listening  to  and  interpreting 
the  best  music.  The  progression  in  this  music  course  is 
guided  partly  according  to  musical  principles  and  partly  by 
the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  listeners.  Those  enjoying 
these  lessons  are  required  also  to  study  the  lives  of  the  com- 
posers. The  most  vital  problem  attempted,  namely,  the  direc- 
tion of  school  life  so  as  to  develop  self-control,  a  feeling  of 
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secure  confidence,  the  resolution  to  put  forth  the  best  endeavor 
and  hearty  co-operation  with  others  in  effort,  has  approached 
solution  through  the  influences  just  described  to  a  degree 
never  before  possible,  and  possible  now  only  because  of  con- 
stant contact  with  the  children.  Furthermore,  the  effect  has 
been  a  refashioning  of  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  the  various  subjects.  For  all  these  reasons  the  impor- 
tance of  the  training  school  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Importance  of  a  Three  Years'  Course. 
The  limited  time  given  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  a 
vulnerable  point,  second  only  to  that  already  discussed.  That 
within  a  two  years'  course  the  prescribed  subjects  requiring 
professional  study  should  be  twenty-seven  in  number,  and  that 
a  large  share  of  this  time  should  be  given  to  training  school 
work  (an  average  of  two  and  one  half  weeks  to  a  subject,  if 
one  fifth  only  of  the  time  is  allowed  for  training  school  work), 
is  likely  to  result  in  indifferent  scholarship,  habits  of  depend- 
ence, ignorance  of  child  nature,  and  a  general  inability  in  the 
normal  schools  to  meet  the  present  educational  requirements 
of  the  better  elementary  schools  of  our  State.  A  permissive 
three  years'  course  will  probably  remain  inoperative.  A  regu- 
larly prescribed  three  years'  course,  elastic  enough  to  fit  the 
abilities  of  experienced  teachers  and  "  honor"  students,  is  the 
logical  and  necessary  advance. 

Improvements  and  Needs. 
The  lowest  and  highest  bids  for  grading  and  seeding  the 
grounds  of  the  school  (excluding  purchase  of  loam  and  work 
done  by  unit  or  day  labor)  differed  by  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  contract  was  awarded  to  Thomas  J.  Smith  of 
Worcester,  at  the  lowest  price  made.  The  work  has  been 
done  thoroughly,  and  at  a  margin  of  profit  which,  based  upon 
our  own  as  well  as  the  contractors'  computations,  does  not 
exceed  a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  advantage  which  thus 
accrues  to  the  State  is  due  chiefly  to  the  carefully  drawn  speci- 
fications and  constant  watchfulness  of  Mr.  John  H.  Emigh, 
the  engineer  in  charge,  and  to  his  assistant,  Mr.  H.  P.  Linnell. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Board  is  due  Mr.  Emigh,  not  only  for  his 
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excelleot  professional  judgment  and  plans,  but  also  because 
the  charge  made  for  his  services  was  merely  nominal. 

The  grading  and  seeding  were  completed  early  in  September. 
Owing  to  the  unexpected  and  embarrassing  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  three  west  lots  we  were  deprived  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  intended  for  grading.  It  was  found  impossible  to  sod 
some  of  the  steep  banks  and  the  edges  of  the  paths  and  side- 
walks. It  was  also  necessary  to  omit  the  construction  of  con- 
crete walks  to  and  about  the  buildings.  The  desirable  elevation 
of  the  grade  in  front  of  the  house  was  also  impracticable.  Iron 
gratings  for  the  inlets  to  the  drain  pipe  could  not  be  bought. 
The  long-continued  drought  prevented  the  growth  of  grass  on 
several  large  areas,  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  the  next  sea- 
son again  to  sow  seed.  Implements  and  hose  for  the  care  of 
the  grounds  should  be  purchased.  It  is  recommended  that  an 
appropriation  to  these  ends  be  asked  for,  and  also  for  neces- 
sary additional  repairs  on  the  building. 

Thirty-two  students  now  board  in  private  families ;  26  others 
bring  their  midday  meal  to  the  school  building;  16  teachers 
are  in  need  of  comfortable  accommodations,  of  whom  10  are 
now  in  temporary  quarters.  The  difficulty  of  securing  suit- 
able boarding  places,  particularly  for  the  teachers,  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  building  (there  is  no  line  of  cars  on  Church 
Street),  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
steady  progress  of  the  school.  The  hope  that  the  demand  for 
such  accommodations  may  lead  to  a  supply  is  not  encouraged 
by  experience  thus  far.  That  the  State  may  ultimately  find, 
in  the  want  of  proper  homes  both  for  the  teachers  and  scholars, 
good  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory,  is  not  impossible. 


Statistics. 
Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1900,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  Number  admitted  in  September,  36, — man,  1;  women,  86. 
Whole  number  enrolled  daring  the  year,  92,  —  men,  2;  women,  90. 
Number  of  graduates,  29.  Number  receiving  certificates  for  special 
courses,  2. 

2.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  20  years  and  5  months. 
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3.  Whole  namber  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school,  166. 

4.  Number  of  students  from  Massachusetts:  Berkshire  County , 
72;  Franklin,  11;  Hampshire,  2;  Essex,  1;  Barnstable,  1.  Ver- 
mont, 3.  Minnesota,  1.  Montana,  1.  Cities  and  towns  repre- 
sented,—  Massachusetts,  26;  scatteting,  5. 

5.  Occupations  of  parents:  farmers,  16;  mechanics,  15;  mer- 
chants and  teachers,  16;  overseers,  5;  superintendents  of  mills,  2; 
salesmen  and  clerks,  2 ;  engineers,  2 ;  officials,  5 ;  mill  workers,  6 ; 
expressmen,  2 ;  freight  conductor,  soldier,  insurance  agent,  hotel 
proprietor,  each  1. 

FRANKLIN  CARTER, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STA'I:E  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  HYANNIS. 

W.  A.  BALDWIN,  Principal. 

I1T8TRUCTOR8  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  B.S., Psychology,  pedagogy,  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

Bertha  M.  Brown,  S.B., Biology,  mathematics. 

Catharinb  L.  Bioelow Physical  cultare. 

Hannah  M.  Harris,  Ph.B., English,  history. 

Fbbderic  H.  Holmes Gteography,  manaal  training,  physics. 

Phbdbric  W.  Kingman, Latin. 

Minerva  A.  Laing, Chemistry,  mineralogy,  drawing. 

Edmund  P.  Sawter, Tocal  music. 

Instructors  in  the  Training  School. 

BiCHARD  W.  Marston, Principal,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Wilbar, Sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Catharinb  L.  Bigelow, Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

ISADORE  M.  Jones, Third  and  fonrth  grades. 

Maria  Puller, Principal  of  primary  department,  sec- 
ond and  third  grades. 
Ida  £.  Pinlet, First  grade. 

In  General. 

The  fourth  year  in  the  history  of  the  school  at  Hyannis 
shows  continued  progress  along  many  lines.  The  number  of 
students  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  both  in  the  regular  and 
summer  sessions.  This  means  that  educational  facilities  are 
being  iumished  to  about  60  for  the  regular  session  and  121 
for  the  summer  session  of  five  weeks,  or  a  total  which  may 
fiiirly  be  estimated  at  about  75  for  a  regular  school  year. 

By  consulting  the  table  of  statistics,  it  may  be  seen  that 
nearly  half  of  the  students  come  to  this  school  from  outside 
the  county  of  Barnstable,  which  is  its  natural  territory.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  it  is  customary  for  normal  schools  to 
draw  their  students  almost  entirely  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
in  which  they  are  located,  and  that  this  school  has  been  in 
session  only  three  years,  this  seems  somewhat  remarkable. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  valuable  advertising 
that  the  school  is  getting  through  its  summer  session.     Here 
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earnest  teachers  and  superintendents  from  all  over  New  Eng- 
land learn  for  themselves  some  of  the  many  advantages  of  this 
school.  They  are  impressed  with  the  healthful,  genial  climate ; 
the  beautiful,  well-kept  grounds;  the  substantial,  modern 
buildings,  well  equipped,  fully  furnished  and  always  looking 
clean  and  new ;  the  excellent  board  and  pleasant  home  life  at 
the  dormitory;  the  thorough  instruction  and  training;  and 
more  than  all  with  the  spirit  of  earnestness,  honesty  and  con- 
sideration for  others  which  pervades  the  whole  school  life.  As 
these  and  other  advantages  of  the  school  become  known,  it  is 
probable  that  it  may  reach  its  full  capacity. 

Teachers. 

In  June  Miss  Lina  L.  Loveridge,  the  teacher  of  history  and 
literature,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  which  seemed  more 
desirable  in  the  Oswego  State  Normal  School.  The  vacancy 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss  Hannah  M.  Harris,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Farmington  (Me.)  State  Normal  School  and  of 
Cornell  University.  Miss  Harris  has  taught  history  and  Eng- 
lish for  the  past  three  years  in  the  New  Hampshire  Normal 
School. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  secure  a  teacher  for  the  subject  of 
Latin  in  the  advanced  class,  and  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Kingman, 
the  local  superintendent  of  schools,  was  secured  to  give  three 
lessons  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  training  school  Miss  Eva  A.  Hickox,  who  also  had 
charge  of  the  physical  training  in  the  normal  school,  decided 
to  discontinue  teaching,  and  Miss  Catharine  L.  Bigelow  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Miss  Bigelow  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  and  has  studied  and 
taught  in  London. 

Student  Government. 
From  the  first  this  school  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
student  government.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  students 
to  elect  a  school  committee,  who,  with  the  principal,  discuss 
the  most  of  the  questions  which  are  of  interest  to  the  whole 
school  and  submit  them  for  final  decision  to  the  school.  They 
have  managed  the  literary  societies  of  the  school,  being  as- 
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sisted  by  teachers  appointed  by  the  faculty.  Each  class  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  soon  after  entering  the  school  to 
discuss  the  desirability  of  watching  themselves  and  one  an- 
other, and  of  building  up  a  class  spirit  which  will  not  admit  of 
such  things  as,  for  instance,  cheating  on  examinations.  The 
students  have  responded  so  well  that  the  teachers  have  felt  that 
when  necessary  they  might  absent  themselves  from  the  room 
during  examinations,  and  once  a  year  all  of  the  teachers  go  to 
Boston  for  the  annual  normal  school  council,  leaving  the 
students  to  manage  the  school.  The  president  of  the  senior 
class  leads  the  morning  exercises,  and  each  recitation  is  in 
charge  of  a  student  selected  from  his  own  class. 

During  the  past  year  this  student  government  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  dormitory.  There  are  now  living  in  the  dormi- 
tory 4  teachers,  the  matron  and  45  students.  Once  in  ten 
weeks  the  students  elect  three  students,  one  for  each  floor,  to 
act  as  the  dormitory  committee.  The  first  committee  drew  up 
a  set  of  regulations  regarding  study  and  visiting  hours,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  students  for  approval  and  adoption,  and 
has  been  modified  whenever  a  respectable  number  requested  it. 
The  individual  members  of  the  committee  are  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  on  their  respective  floors. 
The  students  of  each  floor  are  expected  to  consult  with  their 
own  monitor  regarding  any  matter  not  covered  by  the  regula- 
tions or  any  failure  to  keep  to  the  regulations,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  with  their  mother  or  elder  sister  at 
home.  The  monitors  have  frequent  meetings,  to  consult  re- 
garding general  tendencies  or  individual  needs,  and  very  often 
tlie  principal  of  the  school  is  called  in  for  advice.  The  prin- 
cipal keeps  in  very  close  touch  with  the  dormitory  committee, 
and  whenever  it  seems  wise  he  discusses  with  the  student  body 
wrong  tendencies  and  the  desirability  of  higher  standards,  and 
supplements  this  and  the  work  of  the  committee  by  personal 
interviews  with  students  who  are  inclined  to  be  thoughtless 
and  careless.  The  four  teachers  who  board  in  the  dormitory, 
the  matron,  the  dormitory  committee  and  five  other  students 
act  as  heads  of  tables.  The  principal  occasionally  calls  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  tables,  to  consult  regarding  the  food, 
the  cooking  and  all  connected  with  that  part  of  dormitory  life. 
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The  matron  has  full  charge  of  the  care  of  the  building,  furni- 
ture and  all  connected  with  the  housekeeping  department. 

The  effects  of  this  student  government  are  very  evident  in 
the  attitude  of  the  students  who  have  been  in  the  school  for  one 
year.  They  are  earnest,  thoughtful,  self-reliant.  They  un- 
derstand that  with  great  personal  freedom  comes  great  per- 
sonal responsibility ;  that  each  is  making  his  own  record,  and 
that  upon  this  record  he  will  be  judged  by  his  fellow  students 
and  the  faculty. 

Improvements. 

During  the  current  year  quite  a  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  which  have  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  plant. 
The  room  formerly  occupied  by  two  shower-baths  and  the 
water-closets  for  men  has  been  transformed.  The  closets  and 
marble  wash  basins  have  been  placed  in  a  room  which  has 
been  fitted  up  next  to  the  men's  coat  room.  The  other  room 
has  been  furnished  with  five  more  shower-baths,  making  seven 
in  all,  and  with  screens  and  lockers.  This  room  is  next  the 
gymnasium,  and  will  now  afford  fine  opportunities  for  the  use 
of  the  shower-baths  in  connection  with  physical  exercise. 

The  supply  of  hot  water  has  never  been  adequate  on  all 
occasions  in  either  the  school  building  or  the  dormitory.  A 
new  hot-water  boiler  with  a  capacity  of  eighty  gallons  has 
been  placed  in  the  dormitory,  and  so  arranged  that  the  water 
can  be  heated  by  steam  when  there  is  steam  on  the  building 
and  by  a  special  coal  heater  during  the  summer,  the  same 
heater  being  utilized  for  heating  irons  for  the  laundry.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made  for  heating  water  at  the 
school  for  shower-bath  purposes  during  both  summer  and 
winter.  * 

A  new  six-horse-power  boiler  has  been  put  into  the  school 
building  for  pumping  purposes.  This  was  to  replace  an 
Ericsson  hot-air  pump  which  had  been  found  inadequate,  and 
to  prevent  the  necessity  for  using  the  large  boilers  during  the 
summer.  The  saving  in  the  cost  for  fuel  will  soon  pay  for  the 
boiler. 

During  the  winter,  complaints  were  made  that  the  overflow 
water,  which  is  siphoned  from  the  cesspool,  was  contaminating 
a  trout  brook  into  which  it  found  its  way  through  a  swamp. 
One  or  two  neighbors  also  complained  that  they  occasionally 
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noticed  disagreeable  odors  from  the  same  source.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  was  consulted,  and  invited  to  inspect  the 
premises  and  advise  what  should  be  done  to  properly  care  for 
this  overflow  sewage,  so  that  there  might  be  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  complaint  for  years  to  come.  After  careful  in- 
spection, a  plan  was  suggested  for  a  series  of  sewage  beds 
upon  which  to  flow  the  water  which  is  siphoned  off  from  the 
cesspool.  Beds  were  accordingly  prepared.  The  plan  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  several  weeks,  and  has  been 
inspected  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Advanced  Class. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  an  advanced  class  was 
organized.  It  was  made  up  of  three  who  had  just  graduated 
from  the  two  years'  course  and  five  who  had  been  in  school 
for  only  one  year.  This  made  a  class  of  three  young  men  and 
five  young  women  of  more  than  average  ability.  The  course 
offered  was  one  which  differed  in  several  particulars  from  that 
offered  by  any  other  normal  school  in  the  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  depart- 
mental work  and  for  principalships  of  grammar  schools. 
Much  pi-actice  is  given  in  the  training  school,  each  student 
teaching  a  part  of  each  day  for  two  years,  and  learning  how  to 
teach  two  or  three  subjects  well. 

The  course  includes  all  of  the  work  of  the  two  years'  course 
and  one  full  year  in  each  of  the  following  lines,  —  history, 
literature,  mathematics,  biology,  Latin,  and  a  half  year  in  the 
following,  —  ethics,  astronomy,  advanced  physics  and  drawing. 

The  work  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  extra  cost  for 
instruction  during  the  whole  of  the  four  years'  course  will 
amount  to  only  about  four  hundred  dollars.  The  value  of 
such  a  course  to  the  school  cannot  be  easily  measured.  It 
elevates  the  standard  of  scholarship  throughout  the  school  and 
is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  regular  session  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  registered  Sept.  18,  1900:  meD,  9; 
women,  52  ;  total,  61. 
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2.  Number  of  students  registered  since  Sept.  9,  1897:  men,  20; 
women,  108;  total,  123. 

3.  Average  age  of  entering  class  when  admitted,  18  yeara  and  10 
months. 

4.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  1. 

5.  Residence  of  pupils:  Barnstable  County,  —  Barnstable,  13; 
Brewster,  1 ;  Chatham,  1 ;  Dennis,  5 ;  Harwich,  3 ;  Provincetown, 
4  ;  Truro,  1 ;  Wellfleet,  1 ;  Yarmouth,  5 ;  total,  34.     Bristol  County, 

—  Fall  River,  15;  Somerset,  1;  total,  16.  Dukes  County,  —  Cot- 
tage City,  1.     Middlesex  County,  —  Maiden,  1.     Norfolk  County, 

—  Quincy,  3;  Norwood,  1;  total,  4.  Plymouth  County,  —  Nor- 
well,  1;  Plymouth,  1;  total,  2.  Suffolk  County, — Boston,  3. 
Total,  61. 

6.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents:  carpenters,  5;  farmers,  4; 
grocers,  2 ;  hairdressers,  2 ;  laborers,  2 ;  manufacturers,  2 ;  sea 
captains,  6 ;  seamen,  2 ;  tailors,  2 ;  architect,  baler,  blacksmith, 
commissioner,  engineer,  fisherman,  foreman,  furniture  dealer,  gar- 
dener, inspector,  lumber  dealer,  mason,  painter,  potter,  printer, 
salesman,  superintendent  of  railroad,  teamster,  1  each. 

Summer  Session. 

The  work  of  the  summer  session  continues  very  satisfactory. 
The  total  number  of  those  in  attendance  during  the  five  weeks 
from  July  5  to  Aug.  8,  1900,  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
1899,  but  the  attendance  was  much  more  regular,  and  nearly 
all  stayed  throughout  the  five  weeks.  A  glance  at  the  table 
of  statistics  will  show  the  large  amount  of  preparation  and 
experience  which  these  summer  students  bring  to  the  work. 
About  one  third  of  the  total  number  had  been  in  attendance 
on  a  previous  summer  and  several  have  attended  every  sum- 
mer. Several  of  the  very  strongest  in  scholastic  preparation 
and  experience  have  decided  to  work  for  diplomas.  Among 
those  now  working  for  diplomas  are  graduates  of  normal 
schools  of  other  States,  college  graduates,  and  several  who 
have  taken  advanced  degrees  from  such  colleges  as  Amherst 
and  Brown. 

All  who  have  attended  and  all  who  have  visited  the  summer 
session  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is 
done  here.  All  agree  that  it  should  be  continued  along  the 
same  general  lines.  It  is  coming  to  be  understood  that  this 
is  not  the  place  for  worn-out  teachers,  but  for  such  teachers 
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as  have  enough  vitality  left  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  to  do 
some  yigorous  work  in  some  one  subject  for  five  full  weeks. 

This  year  there  has  been  inaugurated  a  movement  which 
may  well  be  encouraged,  namely,  the  granting  of  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year  to  teachers  in  service  who  have  attended 
the  summer  session  for  two  or  three  summers,  and  who  desire 
to  spend  a  full  year  in  the  normal  school.  Such  a  movement 
will  do  much  toward  elevating  the  professional  spirit  of  the 
teachers  in  the  State  who  have  not  had  professional  training. 

The  faculty  for  the  summer  session  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

W.  A.  BALDwm,  B.S Principal. 

Edmuhd  F.  Sawtbb, Instructor  In  rouBic,  State  Normal  School, 

Hyannis. 

£.  A.  KiRKPATRiCK, iDBtmctor  in  pedagogy,  Slate  Normal  School, 

Fitchbarg. 

Elizabeth  H.  Spalding, Instructor  in  English,  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Charles  P.  Sinmott,  B.S., Instructor  in  geography,  state  Normal  School, 

Bridgewater. 

H.  AmoB  Kkthedt, Supervisor  of  nature  work,  Quincy. 

CHABLB0  D.  Mesbrvb,  A.B., Instructor   in   mathematics,   Newton    High 

School. 

Fbbdbrio  H.  Holmes, Instructor  in  physics,  State  Normal  School, 

Hyannis. 

C.  L.  G.  Scales Instructor  in  history,  State  Normal  School, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Fbedbbick  L.  Bubnham, Supervisor  of  drawing.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hablak  p.  Shaw Instructor  in  minerals,  geology  and  chemis- 
try, State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 

Kbllib  B.  Allen Instructor  in  Training  School,  Pitchburg. 

Sabah  J.  Waltbb, Instructor  in  arithmetic.  State  Normal  School, 

Williuiantic,  Conn. 

The  students  were  121  in  number.  A  statement  of  their 
experience  and  preparation  is  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Average  age  (years), 

Average  years  of  experience, 

Number  of  students  graduated  from  college,    . 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  normal  schools. 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  training  classes. 
Number  of  students  graduated  from  high  schools,  . 
Number  of  students  who  had  attended  college. 
Number  of  students  who  had  attended  normal  schools. 
Number  of  students  working  for  diploma. 


26 

18 

20 
16 
71 
15 
81 
60 


GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 
ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER, 

Board  of  Viaitars. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LOWELL 

FRANK  F.  COBURN,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 

Frank  F.  Coburn, Fsychology,  prlDclples  of  edooa. 

tion,  Bchool  organization  and 
school  govemment. 

Hugh  J.  Mollot, MathematicB. 

Mabel  Hill, Hietoxy,  civil  government  and  his- 
tory of  education. 

Laura  ▲.  Knott, English  grammar,  rhetoric  and  lit- 
erature. 

Anna  W.  Devereaux, Kindergarten  theory  and  practice 

and  child  study. 

Adelia  M.  Parker, '.    .   Supervision  of  practice  worlc. 

Lyman  C.  Newell, Chemistry,  physics  and  geology. 

AMY  R.  Whittier, Drawing. 

Grace  D.  Chester, ZoOlogy,  botany  and  physiology. 

Vesta  H.  Sawtelle, Music. 

Mary  Hubsey, Reading,  vocal  training  and  phys- 
ical culture. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  School. 

Cyrus  A.  Durgin, Principal. 

Belle  A.  Prbbgott, Assistant. 

Charlotte  M.  Murkland, Assistant. 

Belle  F.  Batchelder, Assistant. 

Blanche  a.  Cheney, Assistant. 

Amy  S.  Tuckb, Assistant. 

Maria  W.  Roberts, Assistant. 

Carrie  B.  Erskine, Assistant. 

Mary  E.  Walsh, Assistant. 

Mary  I.  Howe, Assistant. 

Fannie  M.  Spooner Assistant. 

Grace  B.  Alvord Assistant. 

Bertha  J.  Curtis, Assistant. 

Alice  D.  Sunbury, Assistant. 

Viola  G.  Burr, Assistant. 

Frances  Clark, Assistant. 

Amy  R.  Whittier, Drawing. 

Vesta  H.  Sawtelle Music. 

E.  Belle  Perham, Kindergarten. 

Clare  S.  Reed, Kindergarten. 

In  General. 
The  general  work  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School  is  now  well 
established,  the  different  departments  are  well  equipped,  and 
the  teaching  force  notably  efficient. 
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The  second  class  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  graduated 
Jane  26,  1900.  Thirty-three  graduates  were  awarded  diplo- 
mas, and  certificates  for  an  extra  year  of  graduate  work  were 
conferred  upon  3  graduates  of  last  year's  class. 

The  number  of  new  students  admitted  to  the  school  in  Sep- 
tember was  63.  A  much  larger  number,  however,  were  exam- 
ined for  admission.  Some  of  the  applicants  failed  to  pass  the 
examinations,  and  not  a  few  who  were  successful  in  the  exam- 
inations finally  decided  not  to  enter  the  school.  Several  of 
the  latter  who  were  residents  of  Lawrence  chose  to  attend 
the  training  school  in  their  own  city.  The  normal  school  was 
thus  deprived  of  many  students  who  were  considered  in  every 
way  most  promising  and  desirable.  It  is  expected  that  such 
a  loss  to  the  school  will  not  occur,  however,  in  the  future,  as 
arrangements  will  soon  be  effected,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  which  will  facilitate  the  attendance  at  the  normal 
school  of  the  pupil  teachers  of  Lawrence,  and  thus  enable  the 
school  to  draw  upon  this  neighboring  and  populous  community 
for  its  full  quota  of  students. 

Changes  in  the  Teaching  Force. 
During  the  past  year  some  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
disposition  of  the  teaching  force,  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tions of  Mr.  Walter  J.  Kenyon  and  Miss  Alma  E.  Hurd. 
Mr.  Kenyon  had  in  charge  the  departments  of  drawing  and 
manual  training,  and  also  directed  the  work  in  geography. 
During  the  time  he  was  connected  with  the  school  he  accom- 
plished much  that  will  endure.  He  not  only  organized  the 
departments  of  drawing  and  manual  training,  but  also  planned 
their  equipment,  and  before  he  resigned  to  accept  a  more 
lucrative  position  in  the  California  State  Normal  School  at 
San  Francisco  he  had  placed  them  on  a  solid  basis.  It  was 
with  great  regret  that  his  resignation  was  received,  and  it  has 
been  found  no  easy  task  to  fill  the  vacancy  his  resignation 
has  caused.  To  teach  the  drawing  Miss  Amy  R.  Whittier, 
formerly  supervisor  of  the  public  schools  of  Bangor,  Me.,  has 
been  appointed;  and  for  the  time  being  Mr.  Newell  has  been 
assigned  the  work  in  geography ;  but  as  yet  the  manual  train- 
ing department  is  without  a  director. 
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The  resignation  of  Miss  Hurd  caused  a  vacancy  in  the 
department  of  physical  training.  This  position  has  not  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  teacher,  but  the  work  has 
been  assigned  to  the  special  teacher  of  reading  and  vocal  cul- 
ture. Miss  Hussey,  who  has  had  special  training  also  for  this 
line  of  work. 

Model  and  Practice  Schools. 
In  the  model  and  practice  schools  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  the  teaching  force  during  the  year.  The  wisdom 
of  having  a  regular  teacher  in  each  room  of  these  schools  has 
been  fully  demonstrated.  There  have  been  no  complaints 
from  any  source  in  regard  to  either  the  management  or  the 
instruction.  The  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school 
are  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  their  children 
make  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taught  and  governed. 
The  members  of  the  school  committee  speak  in  terms  of  praise 
of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  commend  the 
spirit  in  which  the  work  of  the  school  is  carried  on.  The 
encouragement  and  assistance  that  the  regular  and  experienced 
teachers  give  the  normal  students,  and  the  deep  interest  that 
is  evident  in  their  success  and  development,  are  indeed  worthy 
the  commendation  they  receive. 

Improvements. 

During  the  year  two  rooms  in  the  basement  have  been 
equipped  with  benches  and  tools  necessary  for  a  course  in 
wood  working.  The  benches  were  designed  by  Mr.  Kenyon, 
and  are  models  of  their  kind.  They  are  admirably  suited  for 
the  kind  of  work  the  students  are  required  to  perform,  and 
afford  accommodations  for  25  pupils  in  a  class. 

In  connection  with  the  gymnasium  a  system  of  shower-baths 
has  been  installed.  Eight  showers  occupy  the  centre  of  a 
commodious  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building,  and  twenty 
cabinets  are  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the  room.  The 
walls  and  floors  of  the  showers  are  of  Tennessee  marble,  and 
the  system  of  heating  the  water  for  the  showers  is  known  as 
the  ^'Gegenstrom  hot-water  apparatus,"  by  which  all  danger 
of  scalding  while  bathing  is  avoided.     All  the  grading  of  the 
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grounds  has  been  completed,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  building 
tennis,  basket  ball  and  roque  courts  have  been  laid  out. 

Lectures. 
The  following  persons  have  delivered  lectures  or  addresses 
to  the  students  during  the  year:  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Hon. 
J.  O.  Lyford,  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Prof. 
John  M.  Tyler,  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Ganong,  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
Henry  A.  Clapp  (course  of  six  lectures).  Dr.  Jane  S.  Dev- 
ereaux  (course  of  five  lectures),  L.  Walter  Sargent  and  Frank 
A.  Parsons.  The  address  to  the  graduating  class  was  delivered 
by  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1900, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  142. 

2.  Number  in  entering  classes,  63, — junior,  49;  senior,  3; 
special,  11. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  for  the  year,  33. 

4.  Total  number  of  graduates,  76. 

5.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 
Bchool,  323. 

6.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted,  17  years  and  9  months. 

7.  Of  the  entering  class,  Middlesex  County  is  represented  by  ten 
towns  and  Essex  County  by  four  towns ;  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire by  two  towns.  Lowell  furnishes  19  pupils;  Woburn,  6;  Law- 
rence, 4 ;  Andover,  3 ;  Tyngsborough,  3 ;  Haverhill,  2 ;  Littleton, 
2 ;  Westford,  2 ;  and  Groveland,  Waltham,  Saugus,  Billerica,  Wil- 
mington, Methuen,  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  and  Littleton,  N.  H.,  1  each. 

8.  Occupations  of  pupils'  fathers :  farmers,  7 ;  carpenters,  5 ; 
machinists,  5 ;  mechanics,  5 ;  merchants,  2 ;  contractors,  2 ;  car  con- 
ductor, railroad  agent,  insurance  agent,  policeman,  dancing  master, 
printer,  real  estate  agent,  commercial  traveler,  overseer,  accountant, 
baker,  manufacturer,  assessor,  1  each ;  not  reported,  10. 

GEORGE  H.  CONLEY, 
KATE   GANNETT  WELLS, 

Board  of  Visitors, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


lb  the  Stale  Board  of  Education  and  iM  General  Court, 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  required 
by  law  to  report  annually  to  both  your  honorable  bodies  such 
information  as  he  may  gather  about  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  such  suggestions  as  he  may 
deem  it  expedient  to  make  for  their  welfare.  In  accordance 
with  this  requirement,  the  sixty-fourth  report  of  the  secretary 
is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

SUMMAEY   OF   STATISTICS   FOR    1899-1900. 

7.     Number  of  Public  Day  ScTiools, 

1.  Nrunber  of  towns,  320 ;  cities,  33.    Total,  353. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

2.  Number  of  public  schools,  the  unit  of  comparison  being  a 

single  school  which  has  one  head  or  principal,  whatever 
the  number  of  subordinate  teachers,         ....  4,508 

Decrease  from  the  preceding  year,        .        .        .11 

3.  Number  of  public  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room  as 

the  unit  of  comparison, 10,440 

Increase  over  the  preceding  year,  ....   319 

//.     Number  of  Months  the  Public  Schools  have  been  kept, 

1.  Aggregate  number  of  months  (twenty  school  days  each) 

all  the  public  schools  have  been  kept  during  the  year,     .         98,823^ 
Increase, 3,572aV 

2.  Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 9J^ 

Increase, ^ 

3.  Aggregate  number  of  months  the  high  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 2,488 


Increase,  . \ 


4.  Average  number  of  months  the  high  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, ^i  J 

Increase, ^ 
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III.    School  Census  Data. 

1.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1, 1899,  between  the 

ages    of   seven    and  fourteen  years:    males,  160,414; 

females,  160,665 ;  total, 820,979 

Increase  in  the  total,* 

2.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1, 1899,  between  the 

ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years :  males,  228,544 ;  females, 

229,873;  total 457,917 

Increase  in  the  total, 8,818 

8.  Number  of  illiterate  minors  in  the  State  Sept.  1, 1899,  over 
fourteen  years  of  age:  males,  2,818;  females,  2,675; 
total, 5,498 

Increase  in  the  total  ,♦ - 

IV*     Public  School  Enrolment  and  Attendance  Data. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age 

attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year  1899-1900, .  288,625 

Increase  over  the  number  between  eight  and 
fourteen, 42,897 

2.  Number  of  different  pupils  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of  age  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year 

1899-1900 420,242 

Increase, 2,537 

8.  Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools  during  the  year  1899-1900,        .        .        .  9,895 

Increase, 941 

4.  Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools  during  the  year  1899-1900,                 .        .  44,754 

Decrease, 564 

5.  Number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools  during 

the  year  1899-1900, 474,891 

Increase, 2,914 

6.  Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  schools 

during  the  year  1899-1900, 899,428 

Increase, 8,528 

7.  Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the  year 

1899-1900, 866,186 

Increase, 5,819 

8.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  average  membership,  .92 

F.     Public  School  Teachers  and  their  Wages. 

1.  Number  of  men  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year, 1,196 

Decrease, 1 


^ 


♦  No  data  for  the  preceding  year. 
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2.  Number  of  women  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 

schools  daring  the  year, 12,379 

Increase, 174 

8.  Number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 

daring  the  year, 13,575 

Increase, 173 

4.  Nmnber  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools,     .        .  12,290 

Increase, 831 

5.  Nmnber  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools,      .  5,831 

Increase, 427 

6.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal 

schools, 4,905 

Increase, 218 

7.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools, tl36  54 

Increase, 10  31 

8.  Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools, t^2  50 

Increase, {^  ^^ 


VI.    PtMic  High  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  public  high  schools, 261 

Decrease, 1 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools,       ....  1,487 

Increase, 47 

3.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools, 40,592 

Increase, 589 

4.  Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  high  school  principals,       .        .   1373,893  31 

Increase, 14,252  01 


VIL    Public  Evening  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  public  evening  schools,  49 

Decrease, 1 

2.  Number  of  evening  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room 

as  the  unit  of  comparison, 783 

Increase, 16 

3.  Number  of  teachers, 1,263 

Increase, 36 

4.  Number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance :  males,  20,023 ; 

females,  10,585 ;  total, 30,608 

Decrease  in  total, 5,796 

5.  Average  attendance, 16,193 

Decrease, 69 

6.  Expended  upon  evening  schools, t^^i^7  25 

Increase, $539  10 
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VIIL    Public  Kindergartens. 

1.  Number  of  towns  and  cities  having  public  kindergartens,  .  36 

Increase, 1 

2.  Number  of  public  kindergartens, 220 

Increase, 10 

8.  Number  of  teachers, 423 

Increase, 27 

4.  Number  of  pupils, 14,257 

Increase, 249 


IX.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Support. 

A,  Total  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,   1 10,677,486  74 

Increase, 1390,957  73 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  among  the  following 
classes  indicated  in  the  statutory  definition  of  sup- 
port :  — 

1.  Teachers'  wages, $7,891,458  80 

Increase,*      ... 

2.  Conveyance  of  pupils,    ....     $141,753  84 

Increase,       .        .        .        $14,344  62 

3.  Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises, .        .  $1,287,540  80 

Increase,*      ... 

4.  School  committees,  clerks,  truant  offi- 

cers, etc., $140,823  31 

Increase,       .        .        .        $13,140  25 

5.  Superintendents  of  schools,    .        .        .     $281,887  51 

Increase,       .        .        .        $71,005  74 

6.  Text-books  and  supplies,       .        .        .     $616,975  21 

Increase,       .        .        .        $31,598  94 

7.  School  sundries, $317,046  27 

Decrease,      .        .        .        $36,801  07 

B.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  support  as 

given  under  /X,  A,  but  derived  from  other  sources  than 
local  taxation  or  its  equivalent,  such  as  aid  from  the 
State,  income  from  local  funds,  voluntary  contributions, 

etc., $267,505  58 

Decrease, $49,500  96 

C  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools,  being  the  total  expenditure  for 
such  support  as  given  under  /X,  ^1,  diminished  by  con- 
tributions for  such  support  from  other  sources  than  local 
taxation  as  given  under  /X,  B,  ....  $10,409,980  16 
Increase, $388,476  29 


*  No  data  for  the  preceding  year. 
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X.     Coat  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Buildings. 

A,  Total  expenditure  for  buildings  for  the  public  schools,       $3,148,757  67 

Decrease, $454,552  53 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  as  follows :  — 

1.  New  schoolhouses, t2>200,193  16 

Decrease,      .        .        .      t^2«423  95 

2.  Alterations    and    permanent   improve- 

ments,       $614,003  80 

Increase,      .        .        .      $322,595  29 

8.  Ordinary  repairs, $334,560  71 

Decrease,     .        .  $234,723  87 

B.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings  for 

the  public  schools  as  given  under  X,  A,  but  derived 

from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  or  its  equivalent,       $8,342  05 

Increase,* - 

C  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  build- 
ings^ being  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings  as  given 
under  X,  A,  diminished  by  contributions  for  buildings 
from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  as  given  under 
X,  A $3,140,415  62 

Decrease,* - 


XI.     Total  Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Support  and  Buildings. 

1.  Total  expenditure  for  support  and  buildings  for  the  public 

schools,  that  is,  for  all  public  school  purposes,         .       $13,826,243  41 
Decrease, $63,594  80 

2.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  support  and 

buildings  as  given  under  JX,  A,  and  X,  A,  but  derived 

from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  or  its  equivalent, .   $275,847  63 

Increase, $10,823  49 

8.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxcUion  and  expended  for  support 
and  buildings,  being  the  total  expenditure  for  these  pur- 
poses as  given  under  JX,  A,  and  X,  Ay  diminished  by 
contributions  thereto  from  other  sources  than  local  taxa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  as  given  under  /X,  B,  and  X,  B,  $13,550,395  78 

Decrease, $74,418  29 

XII.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  per  Child. 

1.  Average  taxcUion  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 
(/X.,  C)  for  each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 

five  and  fifteen  years  (///.,  2), $22  73 

Increase, $0  42 

*  No  data  for  the  preceding  year. 
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2.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  pablic  schools  for  support 

(/X,  C)  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the 

public  schools  (/F.,  6), 126  06 

Increase, f  0  43 

3.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support  and 

buildings^  that  is,  for  all  school  purposes  (X/.,  3),  for 
each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 

fifteen  years  (///.,  2), 129  69 

Decrease, f  0  74 

47 Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support  and 
buildings^  that  is,  for  all  school  purposes  (X/.,  3),  for 
each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public 

schools  (/F.,  6), $33  92 

Decrease, f  0  93 

5.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  schools  for 

support  and  buildings^  including  voluntary  contributions 
as  well  as  money  raised  by  taxation  (X/.,  1),  for  each 
child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age 

(IZ7..  2), 130  19 

Decrease, fO  73 

6.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  public  schools  for  sup- 

port and  buildings^  including  voluntary  contributions  as 
well  as  money  raised  by  taxation  (XL,  1),  for  each  child 
in   the    average    membership    of    the    public   schools 

(IV.,  6), f 84  62 

Decrease, fO  91 


XIIL    Percentage  of  State  Valuation  expended  for  Public  School 

Purposes. 

1.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  (May  1, 1899)  raised 

by  local  taxalion  and  expended  for  the  support  of  the 

public  schools, 003^V  ^r  f  3.62  per  $1,000 

This  percentage  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

2.  Percentage  of   the  total   State  valuation   (May  1,  1899) 

raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  on  the  public 
schools  for  support  and  buildings  (X/.,  3),  .004^Vj,  or  $4.71  per  f  1,000 
Decrease, OOO^Vji  or  f  0.21  per  $1,000 


XIV.    Academies  and  PrivaJte  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  incorporated  academies, 53 

Decrease, 3 

2.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  academies  for  the  year,       .  6,090 

Increase, 567 

3.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the  academies  during  the  year,    .  $446,609  32 

Increase, $12,732  78 
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4.  Number  of  private  schools  returned, 366 

Decrease, 2 

5.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  private  schools  during  the 

year,* 73,205 

Increase, 7,268 

6.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  private  schools  (much  of  it  esti- 

mated),* $530,936  87 

Decrease, $152,541  78 


*  An  increase  so  marked  in  the  number  of  papils  as  given  under  5,  and  a  decrease  so 
marked  in  the  amount  of  tuition  as  given  under  6,  seriously  conflict  with  each  other. 
The  items  are  given,  however,  precisely  as  returned. 
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Analysis  of  the  Statistical  Returns  for  1899- 

1900. 

The  Annual  School  Returns. 

Recommendation  of  a  Uniform  School  Year,  —  In  the  sixty- 
third  report  of  the  secretary  attention  was  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing points :  — 

1.  Existing  diversities  in  the  closing  of  the  fiscal  years  of 
the  several  towns  and  cities,  —  diversities  that  cannot  be 
removed  under  present  conditions. 

2.  Existing  diversities  in  the  closing  of  the  school  years  of 
the  several  towns  and  cities,  —  diversities  entirely  feasible  to 
remove. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  school  year  for  the 
entire  State  should  be  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  natural 
school  year  that  extends  from  summer  vacation  to  summer 
vacation  or,  more  exactly,  from  that  date  in  the  late  summer 
or  early  fall  when  the  schools  open  or  the  services  of  teachers 
begin  to  the  corresponding  date  the  next  year. 

Accordingly  it  was  recommended :  — 

1.  That  every  school  committee  should  make  its  attendance 
returns  —  all  its  returns  except  its  fiscal  ones  —  for  the  natural 
school  year  as  defined  above. 

2.  That  school  registers  should  be  opened  for  all  schools  in 
the  fall  and  kept  for  the  natural  school  year. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  school  attendance  returns  for  a 
uniform  school  year  would  necessarily  lag  behind  the  school 
money  returns  for  the  non-uniform  fiscal  years.  There  is  no 
present  remedy  for  this,  —  perhaps  no  possible  one.  There 
is  little  likelihood  that  the  numerous  fiscal  years  of  the  several 
towns  and  cities  will  ever  be  made  uniform ;  but,  even  if  they 
should  be  brought  together,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  bringing 
together  a  uniform  fiscal  year  and  a  uniform  school  year,  since 
the  best  time  for  closing  the  latter  is  probably  the  worst  time 
for  closing  the  former.  While  the  smaller  towns  have  usually 
reported  on  the  first  of  May  for  school  years  ending  at  or  near 
the  dates  when  their  several  town  meetings  are  held  in  the 
spring,   it   has   been   inexpedient,    if  not   impracticable,    for 
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larger  places  to  report  data  so  recent  and  fresh.  The  only- 
feasible  way  to  secure  the  desired  uniformity  is  to  make  the 
school  year  cover  a  period  for  which  all  can  be  sure  to  report, 
namely,  the  year  ending  the  preceding  summer.  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  convenience,  completeness  and  accuracy,  as  well 
as  of  uniformity,  that  all  school  committees  shall  adjust  their 
attendance  reports  to  such  a  period. 

Blank  for  the.  School  Returns,  — The  blank  forms  of  inquiry 
required  by  law  to  be  sent  to  the  several  school  committees 
are  sent  out  April  1.  Answers  are  due  at  the  secretary's 
office  May  1.  The  returns  on  which  the  present  report  is 
based  were  received  May  1,  1900.  It  takes  several  months  to 
tabulate  these  returns  properly,  the  office  having  but  one  clerk 
available  for  the  purpose.  When  tabulated,  the  returns  are 
printed  and  constitute  the  appendix  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board.  This  appendix  is  usually  ready  in  November.  It 
is  the  basis  for  a  large  part  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
tile  Board.  As  the  law  requires  that  this  report  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
January,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  amount  of  work  has  to  be 
crowded  into  a  brief  space  of  time.  Ordinarily  the  statistical 
information  about  the  schools,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  and  its  secretary,  and  other  matters  important  for  the 
Legislature  to  know  early  in  the  session,  are  presented  at  this 
time,  the  complete  report  following  in  March  or  April.  The 
school  return  blank  sent  out  April  1,  1900,  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  circular,  which  is  reproduced  partly  to  show 
tile  effort  making  to  secure  more  systematic  and  accurate 
returns  and  partly  to  keep  school  committees  reminded  of 
certain  duties  that  still  need  attention :  — 

Statb  Housb,  Boston,  April  1, 1900. 
To  School  Oammilteea  and  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

The  system  of  annual  school  returas  for  Massachusetts  was  de- 
vised half  a  century  ago,  when  school  conditions  were  much  simpler 
than  to-day,  though  even  then  there  were  a  few  conditions  so  complex 
or  unique  as  to  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  frame  a  scheme  of  in- 
quiries to  cover  them  all  satisfactorily.  When  the  system  was  devised, 
free  text-books,  for  example,  had  not  been  authorized,  supervision  by 
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superintendents  of  schools  was  not  practised,  children  were  not  con- 
yeyed  to  school  at  public  expense,  and  many  classes  of  expenditures 
now  deemed  necessary  were  scarcely  known.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
board  of  teachers  figured  somewhat  conspicuously  in  their  pay,  pub- 
lic schools  were  often  extended  by  private  subscription,  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction existed  between  winter  schools  and  summer  schools,  and  so 
on.  With  old  conditions  disappearing  and  new  ones  arising,  but 
with  certain  inquiries  adapted  to  the  former  and  not  to  the  latter 
remaining  unchanged  by  operation  of  law,  the  work  of  framing  satisfac- 
tory inquiries  in  the  blank  has  been  somewhat  embarrassed.  More- 
over, with  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  towns  and  cities  asserting 
their  individuality  and  freedom  in  adopting  school  and  fiscal  years 
and  in  keeping  school  and  fiscal  accounts  to  meet  their  several  ideas 
of  convenience,  the  task  of  framing  such  inquiries  has  not  been  sim- 
plified. As  a  result,  however,  of  recent  changes  in  the  school  laws, 
it  has  become  feasible  to  adapt  the  inquiries  of  the  blank  more  fully 
to  present  conditions. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points  in  connection  with  the 
blank  for  the  school  returns  to  be  filled  out  on  or  before  April  30, 
1900:  — 

1.  Hie  New  School  Census,  —  The  first  school  census  under  the 
new  law  was  taken  in  the  month  of  September,  1899,  for  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  present  blank  calls  for  data  in  accordance  with  that 
census. 

2.  The  New  School  Register. — The  new  school  register  was  sent 
out  for  the  first  time  in  season  for  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  Sep- 
tember (or  at  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation),  1899.  Attendance 
data  for  the  natural  school  year  (from  September,  1899,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1900),  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  new  register y  will  not 
be  due  until  the  next  school  returns  are  made  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  or  before  April  80,  1901.  So  far,  however,  as  it  may  be 
feasible  for  a  town  (or  city)  to  report  in  the  present  returns  attend- 
ance data  for  the  natural  school  year  that  extended  from  September, 
1898,  to  September,  1899,  it  is  desired  that  it  shall  do  so.  In  chang- 
ing from  an  existing  school  year  other  than  the  natural  to  the  natural 
school  year,  a  certain  duplication  of  returns  is  unavoidable.  The 
fiscal  returns  for  a  town  or  city  are  to  be  made  out  for  the  latest  fiscal 
year.  While  attendance  returns  for  a  uniform  school  year  are  per- 
fectly feasible,  fiscal  returns  for  a  uniform  fiscal  year  are,  under 
present  conditions,  impossible.  (For  a  full  statement  of  the  diver- 
sities existing  in  school  and  fiscal  years  heretofore,  see  pages  80—82 
of  the  sixty-second  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.) 
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3.  Stqpport  of  the  Public  Schools^  —  Meaning  of  the  Expression.  — 
The  popular  definition  of  "support"  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools 
has  been  for  many  years  more  comprehensive  than  the  statutory  defi- 
nition. 

The  Legislature  of  1900  has  so  amended  the  certificate  in  the  blank 
for  the  annual  returns  that  the  word  "  support "  now  includes  all  sums 
now  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  on  the  public  schools,  except- 
ing the  sums  raised  and  expended  for  school  buildings.  Heretofore, 
each  important  items  as  conveyance  of  children,  supervision,  free  text- 
books and  school  sundries  have  not  been  included  by  law  under  the 
expression  ''  support"  as  defined  in  the  certificate. 

Expenditures  for  school  buildings,  whether  for  new  constructions, 
permanent  improvements  or  ordinary  repairs,  are  separated  in  the 
blank  from  expenditures  for  the  "  support  of  the  public  schools"  be- 
cause new  constructions  generally,  permanent  improvements  fre- 
quently, and  ordinary  repairs  occasionally,  especially  if  somewhat 
extensive,  are  met,  not  immediately  out  of  the  annual  tax  levy  on  the 
principle  of  "  pay  as  you  go,"  as  in  the  case  of  expenditures  for  sup- 
port, but  out  of  bonds,  notes  or  loans  whose  payment  is  variously 
distributed  through  subsequent  years.  It  is  better,  on  the  whole, 
that  all  the  expenditures  for  school  buildings  should  follow  the  classi- 
fication of  the  larger  portion  of  them,  in  which  case  they  must  all  be 
excluded  from  the  current  expenses  of  the  public  schools.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  support  of  public  schools^  therefore,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  expenditures  for  aU  school  purposes  exclusive  of  expendi" 
tvLTts  for  school  buildings.  Such  support  of  the  public  schools  is 
provided  mainly  by  local  taxation,  but  to  some  extent  by  allowances 
from  the  State  and  contributions  from  private  sources. 

4.  Method  of  finding  the  Local  Taxation  Burden  of  the  Public 
Sdu)ols  as  distinguished  from  their  Total  Cost.  — The  present  blank 
requires  towns  and  cities  to  report  under  the  head  of  support  the 
following :  — 

(a)  The  total  cost  of  the  public  schools,  day  and  evening,  as 
determined  by  the  actual  expenditure  of  money  for  them  during  the 
fiscal  year,  buildings  excluded,  regai*dless  of  the  sources  from  which 
the  money  comes,  whether  from  the  annual  tax  levy  or  loans  or 
private  funds  or  the  State. 

(6)  The  total  voluntary  contributions  for  public  school  purposes, 
buildings  excluded,  from  the  State,  from  private  funds,  in  short, 
from  all  sources  whatsoever  outside  of  public  taxation. 

(c)  The  difference  between  (a)  and  (b).  The  difference  will  be 
the  total  local  taxation  burden  for  the  support  of  public  schools  and 
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is,  therefore,  the  amount  to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  blank. 

If  there  are  conditions  in  connection  with  the  support  of  schools 
that  the  inquiries  do  not  fit,  the  spirit  of  the  inquiries  will  nevertheless 
serve  as  a  guide  in  dealing  with  such  conditions.  The  inquiries 
should  be  so  answered  that  the  local  taxation  burden  of  the  public 
schools  —  the  full  and  genuine  expenditure  actually  made  by  the  town 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  the  public  schools  without  aid  from  the  State 
or  from  voluntary  contributions  or  from  any  sources  otiier  than  local 
taxation  or  the  equivalent  thereof  as  defined  in  the  blank  —  may  be 
ultimately  given  with  substantial  accuracy.  This  local  taxation 
burden,  the  credit  or  discredit  of  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
town,  is  the  amount  that  belongs  in  the  certificate ;  it  is  the  amount 
to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to ;  and  one  of  its  important  uses  is  that 
of  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

5.  Registers  for  Private  Schools. — Attention  is  called  to  the 
importance  of  providing  private  schools  with  school  registers  in 
season  for  their  opening  in  September  (or  after  the  summer  vaca- 
tion), m  1901.  (See  the  sixty-third  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  pages  84-86,  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  regis- 
ter for  private  schools;  also  pages  90-96  for  a  consideration  of 
the  relations  of  school  committees  and  of  the  State  to  private 
schools.) 

6.  Conditions  favoring  Improved  School  Returns. — It  will  be 
noted  that  conditions  have  been  maturing  for  a  more  uniform  and 
accurate  statement  of  public  and  private  school  facts  because  — 

(a)  Of  the  law  of  1898. 

(h)  Of  the  new  school  census. 

(c)  Of  the  new  school  registers. 

(d)  Of  the  plan  to  provide  private  schools  with  registers. 

(e)  Of  the  new  statutory  definition  of  "support"  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools,  as  it  appears  in  the  new  certifi- 
cate. 

7.  Co-operation  welcomed, — The  co-operation  of  school  com- 
mittees, superintendents  of  schools,  private  school  authorities,  and 
all  persons  who  have  to  do  with  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
Commonwealtli  is  earnestly  solicited,  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  improve  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  information  it  seeks 
to  give  about  the  educational  conditions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Suggestions  of  further  improvement  in  the  important  work  of 
gathering  trustworthy  information  about  the  schools  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  duly  considered. 
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The  promptness  of  the  great  majority  of  the  towns  in  sending  in 
their  returns  on  or  before  April  30,  as  required  by  law,  is  appreciated. 
The  work  of  the  office  would  be  much  facilitated  if  returns  could  be 
received  from  aU  the  towns  and  cities  on  or  before  the  prescribed 
date. 

Frank  A.  Hill, 
.   Secretary  of  the  Board* 

The  Several  School  and  Fiscal  Years  covered  by  the  Present 
Report.  —  It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  circular  that  the 
change  to  the  uniform  school  year  recommended  cannot  be 
completed  until  next  year.  For  the  present  report  the  towns 
and  cities  have  made  returns  for  school  years  ending  as  in  the 
following  statement  :  — 


CLOtB  OF  SCHOOL  TBAK. 

Nnmber 

of 
townt. 

Closi  o»  school  t»a«. 

Nnmber 
of 

tOWDi. 

June,  1899,. 

August,  1899,      .        .        . 
September,  1899, 
November,  1899, 
December,  1899, 

171 

3 

15 

1 
35 

January,  1900,  . 
February,  1900, 
March,  1900,     .    '  . 
April,  1900,       . 
May,  1900,        .        .        . 

18 

27 

67 

9 

1 

From  six  towns  the  close  of  the  school  year  is  not  reported. 
The  population  of  the  189  towns  and  cities  that  have  already 
practically  adopted  the  natural  school  year  is  about  1,800,000, 
or  two  thirds  of  the  total  for  the  State.  K  an  exact  date  is 
to  be  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  let  it  be 
September  1.  This  would  answer  for  all  except  a  few  rural 
towns  whose  schools  open  in  August,  and  whose  natural  school 
year  would  therefore  begin  a  few  days  earlier. 

School  attendance  returns  when  uniformly  made  out  for  the 
natural  school  year  must  generally  fall  behind  the  school  fiscal 
returns.  This  has  always  been  the  case,  however,  for  a  large 
part  of  the  State.  The  measure  of  this  lagging  behind,  start- 
ing from  September  1,  will  vary  for  most  cases  from  ttree  to 
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six  months,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  close  of  fiscal  years :  — 


NnmlMr 

of 
towns. 

Kninber 

of 
towns. 

June,  1899, 

July,  1899,.        .        .        . 
September,  1899, 
November,  1899, 
December,  1899, . 

7 
1 
3 
8 
84 

January,  1900,  . 
February,  1900, 
March,  1900,     . 
April,  1900,       . 
No  reports. 

43 

82 

107 

12 

7 

The  cities  usually  end  their  fiscal  years  at  or  near  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year ;  the  towns,  in  the  spring,  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  annual  town  meeting. 

Secretary  of  the  School  Committee.  —  The  two  offices  of 
chairman  and  of  secretary  should  not  be  held  by  one  and  the 
same  person.  When  the  law  requires  that  certain  certificates 
shall  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  chairman  and  the  sec- 
retary, it  contemplates  signatures  by  two  persons  rather  than 
by  one.  The  office  declines  to  accept  certificates  that  are  not 
thus  attested.  The  secretary  may  be  any  member  of  the  school 
committee  except  its  chairman,  or  he  may  be  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  or  any  other  person  the  committee  may  appoint. 
Ho  may  be  paid  for  his  services  as  secretary,  even  though  he 
may  not  be  entitled  to  pay  as  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. The  law  requires  the  committee  to  appoint  a  secre- 
tary, and  specifies  the  following  duties  for  him  to  perform  :  — 

1.  To  keep  a  permanent  record  book,  in  which  the  votes, 
orders  and  proceedings  of  the  school  committee  shall  be  re- 
corded. This  duty  is  sometimes  neglected,  particularly  when 
a  school  committee  parcels  the  schools  out  among  its  members » 
formally  or  tacitly,  in  a  way  that  permits  each  member  to 
have  substantially  the  entire  control  of  **his  own"  schools  or 
field.  What  should  be  a  matter  of  official  record  may  in  this 
way  easily  become  a  matter  of  personal  memory  only.  In- 
-deed,  the  door  may  thus  be  opened  to  methods  of  doubtful 
legality. 
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2.  To  receive  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  school 
retara,  censas  and  register  blanks,  as  well  as  its  annual 
reports,  and  to  notify  the  Board  in  certain  cases  of  failure  to 
receive  them. 

3.  In  conjunction  with  the  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, to  fill  out,  take  oath  to  and  transmit  to  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  statutory  certificate  of 
expenditures  on  which  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund  is  based. 

4.  And,  if  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  sign 
and  take  oath  to^  in  conjunction  with  the  chairman  of  the 
school  committee,  the  certificates  that  form  the  basis  of  State 
payments  to  certain  towns  on  account  of  high  school  tuition, 
additions  to  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  salaries  of  dis- 
trict superintendents. 

The  Secretary's  Relation  to  Local  School  History.  —  Aside 
from  the  duties  explicitly  stated  in  the  statutes,  there  are 
otiier  duties  well  defined  by  custom  and  prudence  that  merit 
the  fiiithfiil  attention  of  the  secretary.  Is  he,  for  example, 
accurate  and  orderly  in  keeping  his  records?  Are  his 
names  precisely  right,  his  dates  absolutely  complete  and 
true?  Do  his  records  mean  for  others  just  what  they  mean  to 
himself?  Is  he  quite  sure  that  others  can  get  over  the  gaps 
therein  which  he  readily  bridges  himself?  Is  he  a  loyal 
custodian  of  the  records  that  have  preceded  his  own  ?  Does 
he  aim  to  keep  the  succession  unbroken  from  the  start  in  the 
interests  of  local  history  and  local  pride  ?  Does  he  foresee  how 
a  bundred  years  hence  the  historian  of  the  town  will  bless  him 
for  the  fulness  and  lucidity  of  his  story  or  curse  him  for  its 
meagreness,  its  untrustworthiness  or  its  non-existence  ?  Is  he 
aware  how  Massachusetts  will  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to 
Governor  Bradford  for  writing  out  on  paper  that  defies  the 
centuries,  with  ink  that  shows  no  sign  of  paling,  and  after  a 
fashion  as  notable  for  its  vigor  and  effectiveness  as  for  its 
quaintness,  the  story  of  the  << Mayflower"  and  the  Pilgrim 
fathers?  It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  not  a  few  school  com- 
mittees are  awake  to  their  duty  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
their  school  annals.  The  person  closest  to  this  duty  is,  of 
course,  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee.     If  the  secre- 
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tary  has  no  permanent  office  where  records  and  documents 
may  accumulate,  let  some  arrangement  be  made  with  the  town 
clerk  or  with  the  public  library  for  such  care. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  not  unfrequently  the 
secretary  of  the  school  committee.  Whether  he  is  or  not,  his 
report  is  usually  a  prominent  part  of  the  general  report  by  the 
school  committee.  By  a  natural  implication,  one  of  his  duties 
is  to  contribute  his  share  towards  saving  local  school  history 
from  oblivion.  Cambridge  is  indebted  to  Superintendent  Cogs- 
well for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  make  his  reports  as  valuable 
for  historical  purposes  as  for  present  information.  In  the  report 
of  the  Fitchburg  school  committee  for  1900  Superintendent 
Edgerly  gives  a  valuable  r6sum6  of  Fitchburg  school  history 
for  his  twenty-five  years  of  service  there. 

The  town  of  Lee  affords  an  example  of  laudable  public  spirit 
in  the  same  direction.  In  its  latest  report  (1899)  the  school 
conunittee  says :  — 

Diligent  search  has  been  made  for  several  years  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  preserving  any  records  and  material  relating  to  the 
educational  history  of  the  town,  with  the  result  that  the  records  and 
papers  of  four  districts,  and  the  treasurer's  accounts,  and  a  large 
number  of  papers  of  the  Hopland  School  District  have  been  secured. 
Copies  of  several  of  the  early  conunittee  reports,  which  were  wanting 
in  oar  records,  have  been  obtained  from  the  originals  in  the  State 
libraiy,  and  recorded.  The  town's  set  of  reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  which  lacked  a  number  of  volumes,  has  been  made 
complete,  all  supplements  included. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  school  records,  documents  and 
papers  that  have  been  saved  or  recovered  and  are  now  in  the 
town's  archives,  with  a  valuable  historical  sketch  of  the  schools 
of  the  town  that  no  student  of  the  development  of  the  school 
district  system  in  Massachusetts  can  afford  to  miss.  The 
following  votes  of  the  Hopland  School  District,  Jan.  2,  1791, 
for  example,  illumine  not  only  a  primitive  custom  of  the 
schools  but  also  the  democratic  way  in  which  one  school  dis- 
trict, at  least,  enforced  its  mandates  :  — 

Voted^  That  the  Scholars  who  attend  the  School  shall  be  turned  out 
provided  the  Parents  or  Masters  Do  not  provide  their  Quota  of  wood 
By  the  20"*  Day  of  JsluT  Current  untill  the  wood  is  provided. 
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Voted^  That  for  each  Schollar  who  attends  School  there  shall  Be 
one  Quarter  of  a  Cord  of  Good  wood  provided  and  Cut  ready  for  the 
fire. 

Voted^  That  Enoch  Garfield,  Capf  Starnes  and  Edmond  Hinckley 
be  a  Committee  to  turn  those  Scholars  out  of  School  who  shall  not 
have  wood  provided  for  them  as  above  mentioned. 

Very  few  towns,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  complete  sets  of 
the  State  educational  reports  and  unbroken  records  of  their  own 
school  doings.  And  yet,  had  they  respected  the  intent  of  the 
State,  they  would  now  be  in  possession  of  the  former ;  and 
had  all  their  school  officials  risen  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
duty,  there  would  now  be  no  break  in  the  latter.  It  is 
important  that  the  omissions  of  the  past  shall  be  made  good  so 
fiwr  as  practicable,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  further  laxity  in 
the  future. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  —  The 
State  Board  of  Education  was  organized  in  1837,  and  its  first 
report  is  for  that  year.  Sixty-four  annual  reports  have  been 
prepared  in  all,  —  twelve  by  Horace  Mann,  seven  by  Barnas 
Sears,  five  by  George  S.  Boutwell,  sixteen  by  Joseph  White, 
Beventeen  by  John  W.  Dickinson  and  seven  by  the  present 
secretary.  The  authorized  edition  is  at  present  5,000  copies. 
Between  3,000  and  4,000  are  disposed  of  by  law.  They  go  to 
the  departments,  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  to  the  towns, 
public  libraries  and  school  committees  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  various  institutions  and  officials  specifically  designated. 
The  rest  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  office,  and  are  sent  to  the 
educational  departments  of  other  States  and  foreign  countries, 
to  the  teaching  departments  of  colleges,  to  some  of  the  leading 
libraries  of  the  world,  to  educational  journals,  and  to  individ- 
uals who,  for  various  reasons,  ask  for  them.  Some  are  placed 
in  the  State  library,  to  meet  by  exchange  or  otherwise  such 
pressing  library  needs  as  may  develop  in  the  future.  In  this 
way  the  edition  is  speedily  exhausted.  The  office  has  on  hand 
no  reports  whatever  back  of  the  sixty-third.  By  the  time  the 
sixty-fourth  is  issued  the  sixty-third  will  be  exhausted. 

The  Subject  Matter  of  the  Annual  Report.  —  The  subject 
matter  of  the  annual  report  is  largely  determined  by  law.  The 
doings  of  the  Board  must  be  reported,  —  a  duty  that  at  present 
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involves  eleven  special  reports,  one  by  the  Board  itself  and  ten 
by  the  several  boards  of  visitors  of  the  normal  schools.  The 
great  burden  of  the  report  falls  upon  the  secretary.  He  must 
present  a  printed  abstract  of  the  annual  returns  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  towns  and  cities,  —  a  serious  matter  to 
start  with,  and  made  all  the  more  so  because  of  that  individ- 
ualism that  has  marked  the  development  of  Massachusetts 
towns,  and  makes  it  hard  to  bring  their  affairs  into  anything 
like  a  uniform  view.  Mere  figures  are  inert  and  uninteresting 
things.  If  not  interpreted  they  fail  of  their  purpose.  But 
when  their  significance  is  brought  out,  when  educational  trends 
are  seen  beneath  them,  when  the  credit  or  the  shame  of  them 
is  impressed  upon  the  public  conscience,  then  they  become 
sharp,  stimulating  and  effective  agencies  for  good.  Not  the 
least  important  of  the  secretary's  duties  is  to  make  this  inter- 
pretation. The  statutes  also  practically  put  upon  the  secretary 
the  duty  of  considering  the  ever-expanding  educational  field,  — 
its  condition  and  its  needs.  By  no  possibility  can  he  cover  it 
all,  and  so  he  annually  selects  from  the  field  a  few  topics  whose 
discussion  seems  to  him  oppoi*tune.  Further,  the  statutes 
require  the  agents  of  the  Board  to  visit  the  towns  and  cities  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  their  schools,  to  confer  with  their 
school  authorities,  to  lecture  upon  educational  themes,  and,  in 
general,  to  receive  and  give  information  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  secretary  might  do,  were  he  present.  Accordingly,  the 
reports  of  the  agents  have  always  constituted  a  portion  —  and 
a  very  valuable  portion  —  of  the  general  report.  Then  the 
law  requires  that  the  various  institutions  aided  by  tuition  or 
other  money  payments  from  the  State  treasury  shall  report 
to  the  Board,  and  the  same  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  county 
truant  schools.  Hardly  a  year  goes  by  but  that  the  Board  is 
directed  by  the  Legislature  to  make  some  special  research  or 
report  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  All  the  while  the  function 
of  the  report  is  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  not  a  work  to  be 
read  in  course,  but  to  be  used  for  reference  rather,  —  to  be 
examined  by  school  committees,  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  town 
meeting,  to  be  consulted  by  the  educational  writer.  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  it  has  a  service  to  render  as  a  history  of 
the  schools,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  as  a  trustworthy  repos- 
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itory  of  school  facts  upon  which  such  a  history  must  largely  be 
based. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  the  report  shall  make  school 
fBLCta  intelligible  to  the  present,  when  people  out  of  their  own 
knowledge  can  make  good  what  it  lacks,  but  it  should  make 
them  intelligible  to  the  future,  when  people  can  no  longer 
make  good  such  deficiencies.  Occasionally  the  subject  matter 
and  the  form  of  presentation  are  controlled  by  a  purpose  to 
give  satisfiactory  information  to  other  States  and  countries. 
As  Massachusetts  welcomes  the  best  school  experience  of 
others,  she  should  be  willing,  if  her  own  school  experience  is 
of  interest  or  value  to  others,  as  it  seems  sometimes  to  be,  to 
put  it  into  satisfactory  shape  for  their  use.  And  so  the  report 
grows  and  takes  character.  The  problem  is  not  to  find  mate- 
rial for  it ;  it  is  rather  to  reject  material  that  invites  publica- 
tion ;  for,  after  all,  there  are  limitations  which  a  State  report 
ought  to  respect. 

Importance  of  publishing  Portions  of  the  Report  indepen- 
dendy.  —  There  is  a  statute  that  forbids  the  printing  of  more 
State  reports  than  the  number  authorized  by  law.  This  pro- 
hibition is  held  to  extend  to  the  printing  of  portions  of  such 
reports  for  separate  use.  On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to 
the  statute  requiring  the  Board  of  Education  to  issue  an  annual 
report,  there  is  a  statute  requiring  the  secretary  **  to  diflFuse  as 
widely  as  possible  throughout  the  Commonwealth  informa- 
tion," etc.  In  preparing  the  annual  report  in  accordance  with 
the  one  statute,  the  secretary  occasionally  avails  himself  of  the 
information  he  difliises  under  the  other  statute,  and  vice  versa. 
This  involves  a  certain  duplication.  And  so  the  question  fre- 
quently recurs  whether  it  is  legitimate  to  use  matter  that  has 
been  prepared  for  the  one  purpose  for  the  other  purpose  as 
well,  the  auditor  not  being  altogether  clear  that  it  is  so,  and 
the  secretary  not  altogether  clear  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  secretary's  authority  to  use  in  the  report  any  circulars 
or  pamphlets  he  may  issue  for  general  information  or  to  repro- 
duce from  the  report  such  matters  as  merit  a  wider  diflFusion 
than  the  report  can  possibly  give  should  be  so  defined  as  to 
remove  the  doubt  that  exists.  No  addition  to  the  office  appro- 
priation is  needed  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  of  duplication 
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desired  being  relatively  small.  It  is  common  business  prudence, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  of  it,  if  a  person  wants  to  look 
up  a  particular  theme,  as  the  consolidation  of  schools,  or  the 
status  of  supervision,  or  a  course  of  study,  or  the  history  of  a 
school  movement,  to  send  him  precisely  what  he  wants  in  the 
shape  of  a  compact  presentation,  rather  than  the  general  report, 
which  he  will  discard  as  soon  as  it  yields  up  to  him  what  he  is 
after.  The  saving  in  mere  expressage  or  postage  on  the  report, 
to  say  nothing  of  saving  the  report  itself  for  a  more  extended 
use,  goes  far  towards  paying  the  limited  duplication  desired. 
The  edition  of  the  report  is  relatively  small,  and  its  copies 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  minor  wants  that  can  be  more  eco- 
nomically and  eflFectively  met  if  the  secretary  has  a  little  more 
freedom  in  **  widely  diflFusing"  that  information  which  the 
statute  contemplates.  * 

Copies  of  Old  Reports  wanted.  —  If  persons  have  copies  of 
old  reports,  particularly  the  earlier  ones,  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  present  to  the  office  or  to  the  State  library,  the  office  or 
the  library  will  gladly  receive  them  and  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
press charges  thereon.  Such  reports  are  used  in  completing 
sets  for  libraries  and  educational  institutions,  and  so  are  placed 
where  they  can  render  service. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Paris  Exposition. — 
The  State  Board  of  Education  contributed  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion an  exhibit  of  its  normal  schools,  for  which  it  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal ;  also  a  complete  set,  sixty-three  volumes,  of  its 
annual  reports,  and  a  set  of  monographs  on  various  educational 
themes,  for  each  of  which  it  was  awarded  a  grand prix. 
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Number  of  Public  Day  Schools. 

Table  shatoing  the  number  of  public  schools  in  tJie  State^  <is  deter* 
mined  (1)  by  taking  tJie  single  school  with  one  principal^  what- 
ever the  numiber  of  otJier  teachersj  as  tJie  unit  of  comparison^  and 
(2)  by  taking  the  single  class  room  as  the  unit  of  oomparisonj 
from  1895  to  1900^  inclusive. 


TB4M. 

Namberof 
fldiools  wltli 

one  head 
orprtndpia. 

InerMM. 

Nomber 

OfMhOOll 

ordMaroomi. 

IncreaM. 

Teaohen 

required  for 

the  public 

■eboolfl. 

InereM*. 

1896,      . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

1899,  . 

1900,  . 

4,690 
4,589 
4,601 
4,616 
4,619 
4,608 

51* 
88* 
115 

96* 

11* 

8374 
9,158 
9,567 
9363 
10,121 
10,440 

279 
404 

806 
268 
819 

10,409 

10,682 
11301 
11,678 
11369 
12,290 

886 
278 
619 
877 
281 
881 

*  Decrease. 

Comments  on  Table  L  —  There  are  two  ways  of  counting 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  popular  conception  of  a 
single  school  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  count,  namely,  a 
school  that  has  but  one  head  or  principal,  is  known  by  some 
particular  name,  and  stands  as  a  unit  in  the  public  thought, 
without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  school  or  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  it.  Upon  this  basis  the  number  of  public 
schools  has  decreased  from  4,519  to  4,508  since  the  last 
report.  The  count  on  this  basis  is  of  little  value  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  comparison,  since  a  school  of  a  thousand 
pupils  is  of  no  more  consequence  in  the  count  than  a  school  of 
ten.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  community  of  ten  schools 
has  more  pupils  or  larger  school  facilities  than  a  community 
of  one,  for  the  ten  schools  in  one  case  may  be  thinly  attended, 
poorly  provided  for  and  languishing,  while  the  single  school 
in  the  other  may  be  large,  well  equipped  and  flourishing. 

A  better  but  not  wholly  satisfactory  basis  for  counting  the 
schools  is  found  in  taking  the  single  class  room  for  the  unit  of 
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comparison.  Upon  this  basis  the  number  ot  public  schools 
has  increased  since  the  last  report  from  10,121  to  10,440,  the 
gain  being  319.  This  increase  is  reasonably  near  the  reported 
increase  in  the  number  oi  teachers  required  for  the  public 
schools,  namely,  331.  The  number  of  teachers  required  by 
all  the  public  schools  is  12,290,  or  1,850  more  than  the  num- 
ber of  public  schools.  This  excess  of  1,850  is  made  up  of 
assistant  teachers  serving  in  the  same  rooms  with  teachers  in 
charge,  and  the  various  classes  of  special  teachers  that  do  not 
have  charge  of  class  rooms  themselves,  but  give  lessons  in  the 
class  rooms  of  others,  such  as  teachers  of  drawing,  music, 
gymnastics,  and  so  on. 

Previous  to  1895  only  one  count  of  the  public  schools  was 
made.  Notwithstanding  the  effort  to  have  that  count  based  on 
the  single  class  room  as  a  unit,  many  school  committees  re- 
turned a  count  based  on  the  popular  notion  of  a  school  as  a 
unit.  Thus  the  number  of  schools  reported  for  the  State 
could  not  but  be  unsatisfactory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
7,833  for  1894,  when  the  number  of  separate  schools  under 
one  principal  the  next  year  was  4,590,  or  3,243  less,  while  the 
number  of  schools,  the  single  class  room  being  the  unit,  was 
8,874,  or  1,041  more.  By  calling  for  both  counts  the  com- 
mittees are  relieved  from  a  certain  embarrassment  and  the 
results  are  more  likely  to  be  trustworthy. 

The  table  reflects  unquestionably  the  process  of  consolidat- 
ing schools  which  is  steadily  going  on,  there  being  82  less 
schools  reported  for  1900  than  for  1895.  The  number  of 
schools  reported  for  1898,  4,616,  probably  contains  some 
error.  The  number  of  schools,  reported  a  year  later,  4,628, 
was  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  4,519,  as  correctly 
given  in  the  present  table. 

Length  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Average  Length  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Months.  —  To  find 
how  many  months  the  public  schools  have  kept,  the  aggregate 
number  of  months  all  these  schools  have  kept  is  divided  by 
the  number  of  such  schools.  The  following  table  gives  the 
averages  for  ten  years  and  the  data  on  which  they  are  based  :  — 
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II.  Table  ihomng  the  aggregate  number  of  months  and  the  average 
number  of  months  all  <A«  public  schools  have  been  kept  for  the 
past  ten  years. 


Aggregate 

number 

ofmonthf. 

IncreMe 
in  months. 

of  montbfl. 

Inorease 
In  days. 

1890-1891,      . 

65,420 

- 

9mo8. 

- 

1891-1892,      . 

67,091 

1,671 

9  mos.,  2  days. 

2 

1892-1898,      . 

68,961 

1,870 

9  mos.,  3  days. 

1 

1893-1894,      . 

72,690 

3,729 

9  mos.,  6  days. 

3 

1894-1895, 

82,818 

10,128 

9  mos.,  6  days. 

- 

1895-1896, 

85,394 

2,576 

9  mos.,  6  days. 

- 

1896-1897, 

89,226 

3,882 

9  mos.,  6  days. 

- 

1897-1898, 

92,020 

3,794 

9  mos.,  6  days. 

- 

1898-1899, 

95,251 

3,231 

9  mos.,  8  days. 

2 

1899-1900, 

98323 

3,572 

9  mos.,  9  days. 

1 

In  1895,  for  the  first  time,  a  substantially  correct  count  of 
the  number  of  public  schools  was  secured  on  the  basis  of  the 
single  class  room  as  the  unit  of  comparison.  This  accounts 
for  the  sharp  upward  leap  in  the  aggregate  from  1894  to  1895, 
after  which  the  annual  increase  resumes  its  steadier  pace. 
The  average  length  of  schooling  has  been  slowly  gaining, 
partly  because  of  the  voluntary  action  of  the  towns  and  partly 
because  of  State  requirement.  In  1898,  for  instance,  the 
minimum  length  of  schooling  was  raised  from  six  months  to 
eight  months  for  towns  under  4,000  inhabitants,  —  a  change 
reflected  in  the  rising  average  for  the  past  two  years. 

Toirnis  whose  Schooling  falls  short  of  the  Legal  Require- 
ment.—  At  the  time  the  minimum  length  of  schooling  was 
raised  from  six  months  to  eight  (section  1,  chapter  496,  Acts 
of  1898,  approved  June  2,  1898),  there  were  306  towns  and 
cities  whose  schools  were  kept  from  eight  to  ten  months,  and 
47  towns  only  whose  schools  were  kept  open  less  than  eight 
months.     Of  these  47  towns,  33  have  increased  their  length 
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of  schooling  as  required,  leaving  14  that  have  not  done  so. 
Belchertown,  West  Newbury  and  Warwick,  whose  schools  the 
preceding  year  were  kept  open  eight  months  or  more,  have 
fallen  slightly  below  the  requirement.  The  net  result  is  that 
336  towns  and  cities  have  complied  with  the  law,  while  17 
towns  apparently  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so.  These  17 
towns  with  their  deficiencies  are  as  follows :  — 


Tofmt. 

Length  of 

schooUng  In 

monthB 

and  days. 

T0WV8. 

Length  of 

•chooling  In 

month! 

and  days. 

Berkshire  County : 

Hampden  County : 

Ods 

7-5 

Blandford, 

7-2 

Peru 

Savoy, 

7-16 
6-13 

Hampshire  County : 
Belchertown,     . 

7-16 

Essex  County : 

Cummington,    . 

7-10 

West  Newbury,  . 

7-18 

Huntington, 

7-14 

Franklin  County : 
Leyden, 

7-17 

Middlefield,       . 
Pelham,     . 

7-17 
7-8 

Rowe, .... 

6-8 

Worcester  County : 

Warwick,    . 

6-18 

Princeton, . 

7-19 

Wendell,     . 

7-18 

Sterling,    . 

7-17 

Westminster,     . 

7-6 

It  will  be  noted  that  eight  of  the  foregoing  towns  fall  short 
only  from  one  to  five  days  each.  Then  there  are  a  few  towns, 
as  appears  from  the  following  list,  whose  average  length  of 
schooling  has  been  held  up  to  the  mark,  but  in  which  one  or 
more  schools  have  fallen  below :  — 


Town. 

Schools  not 
kept  the 
(Uftlme. 

Total 

number  of 

schools. 

TOWHS. 

Schools  not 
kept  the 
Ailftlme. 

Total 
number  of 

Alford, 
Chester, 

1 

s 

2 

8 

Tyringham, 
Westford,  . 

1 

4 

3 
16 

Inasmuch  as  a  town's  share  in  the  income  of  the  school  fund 
is  conditioned  in  part  on  its  compliance  with  the  law  requiring 
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thirty-two  weeks  of  schooling  (section  5,  chapter  177,  Acts 
of  1891,  and  section  1,  chapter  496,  Acts  of  1898),  it  is  im- 
portant (1)  that  no  errors  should  occur  in  conaputing  and 
reporting  the  average  length  of  schooling,  and  (2)  that  any 
circumstances  that  may  have  compelled  a  shortage  in  the 
length  of  schooling  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  towns 
should  be  made  known.  If  schools  are  consolidated  so  that 
certain  schools  are  discontinued,  while  their  pupils  are  other- 
wise fully  provided  for,  school  committees  sometimes  report 
the  discontinued  schools  as  not  having  been  kept  the  legal 
time.  Such  cases  should  not  be  reported.  No  pupil  has  been 
deprived  of  his  fall  eight  months'  schooling,  so  that  there  has 
been  no  failure  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Again,  sickness 
or  exceptional  winter  conditions  or  other  compelling  reasons 
may  cause  the  closing  of  single  schools.  This  may  or  may 
not  sink  the  average  length  of  the  schooling  below  the  legal 
limit ;  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  second  of  the  foregoing  lists, 
but  probably  has  done  so  in  some  cases  of  the  first  list. 

If  towns  plan  for  precisely  thirty-two  weeks'  schooling,  they 
expose  themselves  to  a  pretty  strong  likelihood  of  running  short 
of  that  length.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  them  to  add  a  margin 
of  a  week  or  two  for  contingencies  ?  A  generous  margin  thus 
added  would  still  leave  them  several  weeks  behind  the  State 
average.  It  is  one  thing  for  towns  negligently  or  wilfally  to 
violate  the  thirty-two  weeks'  law ;  it  is  another  thing  for  them 
to  have  their  plans  made  in  good  faith  for  full  observance  frus- 
trated by  conditions  beyond  their  foresight  or  control.  The 
spirit  of  the  school  fand  legislation  is  presumably  to  put  its 
penalties  upon  failures  of  the  former  sort  rather  than  upon 
fEulures  of  the  latter.  Letters  have  been  addressed  to  the 
school  committees  of  the  foregoing  towns,  to  ascertain  more 
folly  the  circumstances  of  the  failure  in  each. 

Reduction  of  Schooling  in  Certain  Towns.  —  The  Legis- 
lature of  1900  authorized  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  schooling 
from  thirty-two  weeks  to  twenty-eight  in  towns  whose  valua- 
tion is  under  $200,000,  provided  the  State  Board  of  Education 
approves  such  reduction.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  legis- 
lation was  that  the  hill  towns  in  western  Massachusetts,  usually 
towns  of  small  population  and  humble  valuation,  not  unfre- 
qnently  found  it  impracticable  to  keep  some  of  their  schools 
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open  during  the  winter  months.  There  not  being  time  enough 
in  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  fill  out  the  thirty-two  weeks 
required,  they  felt  that  their  share  in  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  would  thus  be  endangered.  The  law  applies  at  present 
to  the  following  towns  :  — 


Towirs. 


Mamber 
of  tohooli. 


VAlaatlon. 


Leiurthof 

•chooUng  tlie 

past  year. 


Barnstable  County : 
Mashpee, 

Berkshire  County : 
Alford,     . 
Florida,   . 
Mount  Washington, 
New  Ashford, . 
Peru, 
Savoy, 
Windsor, . 


Dukes  County : 
Gay  Head, 

Franklin  County : 
Hawley,  . 
Heath,  . 
Leyden,  . 
Monroe,  . 
Rowe, 
Shutesbury,     . 

Hampden  County : 
Holland,  . 
Montgomery,  . 
Tolland,  . 

Hampshire  County : 
Groshen,   . 
Middlefield,     . 
Pelham,   . 
Plainfield, 
Prescott,  . 


6 
7 
5 
4 
6 
4 

1 
5 

7 

8 
5 
4 
5 
6 


«183,020 


3 

168,093 

8-15 

5 

154,548 

8-4 

2 

90,848 

8 

1 

57,165 

8 

3 

118,924 

7-15 

7 

157,765 

6-18 

7 

192,238 

8 

26,217 

146,504 
156,544 
195,254 
138,384 
172,760 
168,260 

87,557 
141,207 
143,857 

139,513 
197,425 
178,137 
158,081 
160,810 


8 

8 

7-17 

8-5 

6-8 

8 

9 

8 
8 

8 

7-17 

7-8 

8 

8 


Total, 


23  towns. 
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All  of  the  foregoing  towns  except  5  return  the  legal  length 
of  schooling  or  more.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Board  to  hold 
them  all  up  to  the  standard  which  most  of  them  have  attained, 
reserving  its  approval  of  reduced  schooling  for  single  schools 
where  exceptional  conditions  seem  to  compel  it. 

School  Census  Data. 

Compliance  with  the  School  Census  Requirement.  —  The 
present  report  contains  the  first  returns  under  the  new  school 
census  law,  namely,  the  returns  for  Sept.  1,  1899.  To  find 
out  how  far  school  committees  complied  with  this  law,  the 
following  question  was  asked  in  the  school  returns  blank: 
Was  the  school  census  taken  for  Sept.  1,  1899,  as  required  by 
section  19,  chapter  496,  Acts  of  1898?  Affirmative  answers 
were  received  from  all. 

Blanks  and  Directions  for  the  School  Census.  —  Blanks  and 
directions  for  taking  the  school  census  are  furnished  each  year 
by  the  State,  without  cost  to  the  towns.  They  are  usually  sent 
out  in  August,  in  season  for  the  enumeration  September  1. 
The  diagram  on  the  following  page  shows  at  a  glance  (1)  the 
age  classes  to  be  enumerated  in  the  census,  and  (2)  the  age 
classes  affected  by  the  employment  laws. 
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*  "  In  any  tuciatj,  workshop,  or  mercantile  estabUsbmeot "  (chapter  491,  Acta  of  189S) . 
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Number  of  Persons  in  the  State  within  the  Compulsory  Age 
Limits.  —  By  the  school  legislation  of  1898  the  compulsory 
age  limits  were  changed  from  eight  and  fourteen  to  seven  and 
fourteen.  The  first  enumeration  of  the  number  of  children  in 
the  State  between  seven  years  of  age  and  fourteen  was  made 
for  Sept.  1,  1899,  the  number  enumerated  being  320,979. 
The  returns  of  the  number  of  children  within  the  compulsory 
age  limits  have  not  heretofore  been  satisfactory,  either  for  the 
State  or  the  schools.  The  following  table  gives  the  data,  such 
as  they  are,  for  the  past  ten  years :  — 

III.     Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  in  the  State  toithin  the 
compulsory  age  limits  for  the  paat  ten  years. 


Komber 
within  the 

ageUmlU. 

IncreaM. 

Tbabb. 

Nnmber 
within  the 
compulsory 
ageUmtts. 

iDoaPMae. 

1890.  .        . 

1891,  .        . 
1892, 

1893,         .        . 
1894, 

237,142 
239,790 
243,941 
244,081 
265,642 

63 

2,648 

4,151 

140 

21,101 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

1899,  . 

261,642 
249,750 
258,793 
267336 
320,979 

3,540* 

11392* 

9,043 

9,043 

53,143 

*  Decrease. 

Comments  on  Table  III.  —  For  1894  and  1895  the  compul- 
sory years  were  eight  and  fifteen  where  manual  training  was 
given,  but  eight  and  fourteen  elsewhere.  This  extension  of 
the  compulsory  years,  while  well  intended,  rested  on  so  frail 
and  uncertain  a  basis  that  the  law  authorizing  it  was  speedily 
repealed.  The  reported  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in 
the  State  between  eight  and  fourteen  during  the  ten  years  end- 
ing in  1898  was  only  13  per  cent.,  while  the  reported  increase 
in  the  number  between  five  and  fifteen  for  the  same  time  was 
21  per  cent.  The  latter  percentage  accords  better  with  the 
State's  growth  in  population  for  the  same  time.  It  is  believed 
that  under  the  new  census  requirements  and  the  new  register 
rules  data  for  the  compulsory  years  will  increase  in  trust- 
worthiness. 

Of  the  children  between  seven  and  fourteen,  Sept.  1,  1899, 
160,414  were  males  and  160,565  females. 
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Illiterate  Minors  over  Fourteen  Years  of  Age.  —  The  school 
census  calls  for  the  first  time  for  the  number  of  illiterate  minors 
over  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  law  requires  that  illiterate 
minors  over  fourteen  must  attend  school  in  places  that  have 
evening  schools.  They  cannot  be  legally  employed  at  work 
unless  they  attend  school  in  such  places.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  track  of  them.  The  statutory  test  of  illiteracy 
is  inability  to  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  enumerators 
to  gather  illiteracy  data.  The  people  are  under  temptation, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  fects  of  illiteracy  from  the  enumera- 
tors, and  the  enumerators  have  difficulties,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  applying  the  tests  of  illiteracy  to  the  people.  Still,  there 
have  been  found  altogether  too  many  cases  for  our  comfort,  — 
5,493  for  the  State,  of  whom  2,818  are  males  and  2,675  are 
females.  The  returns  are  incomplete,  —  Suffolk  County,  for 
example,  returning  only  one  case,  which  means  that  the  enu- 
merators did  not  comply  with  section  16,  chapter  496,  Acts  of 
1898,  which  requires  a  return  of  illiterate  minors  to  be  made. 

The  following  statement  of  returns  by  counties  is  given  :  — 


CoavTUt. 

lUltonte 

minors  OTer 

foortaen. 

COUVTIXS. 

Ulltente 
foarteen. 

Barnstable, 
Berkshire, 
Bristol,    . 
Dukes,     . 
Essex,     . 
Franklin, 

10 
285 

1.608 

8 

1,884 

80 

636 

86 

Middlesex,    .        .       . 
Nantucket,    . 
Norfolk, 
Plymouth,     . 
Suffolk,. 
Worcester,    . 

Total,       .        .        . 

787 

68 
42 

1 
658 

Hampden, 
Hampshire, 

5,498 

Nearly  the  entire  number  returned  comes  from  26  towns  and 
cities,  —  invariably  large  manufacturing  places.  From  242 
towns,  generally  the  smaller  ones,  not  a  single  case  is  reported. 
The  remaining  85  towns  and  cities  report  from  one  case  to  five 
ox  six  each.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  unreported  cases  ; 
undoubtedly,  too,  more  trustworthy  returns  are  needed  before 
one  ventures  far  in  basing  conclusions  upon  them.     It  is  safe 
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to  say,  however,  that  practically  all  our  native-bom  children 
and  all  who  come  to  us  from  abroad  in  early  childhood  learn 
to  read  and  write,  and  that  such  illiteracy  as  we  have  among 
minors  cannot  properly  be  charged  to  Massachusetts,  but  is 
due  rather  to  illiterate  persons  who  come  to  the  State  after  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Moreover,  the  illiteracy  to  which  the  school 
census  refers  is  not  always  so  bad  as  the  word  seems  to  sug- 
gest, because  under  the  statutes  it  does  not  mean  an  inability 
to  read  and  write  at  all  in  any  language,  but  an  inability  only 
to  read  and  write  English. 

Number  of  Persons  in  the  State  between  Five  and  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age. — The  following  table  is  of  diminishing  impor- 
tance. Not  all  the  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  are  in  school,  nor  are  they  required  to  be  there,  since  the 
compulsory  years  extend  only  from  seven  to  fourteen.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  children  under  five  or  over  fifteen  are 
in  school.  An  old  statute  (chapter  43,  Public  Statutes)  re- 
quires, however,  that  each  town  shall  raise  for  the  support  of 
its  schools  at  least  three  dollars  for  each  child  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  or  forfeit  its  share  in  the  income  of 
the  school  fund.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  towns  to-day  with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  raising  much  larger  sums  per  child 
than  this  scant  minimum,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  if  the 
requirement  were  repealed. 


IV.     Table  showing  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  the  State  for  the  past  ten  years. 


Tkabs. 

Number 
ofoblldran. 

IncTVMe. 

Ymamb, 

Namber 
ofchlldrau 

Increate. 

1890, 

376,491 

6,375 

1895,       . 

417,335 

8,437 

1891, 

882,966 

6,465 

1896,       . 

431387 

14,052 

1892,         .        . 

390,089 

7,083 

1897,       . 

441,352 

9,965 

1898, 

400,325 

10,286 

1898,       . 

449,099 

7,747 

1894, 

408,898 

8,573 

1899,       . 

457,917 

8,818 

Average  increase. 


8,779 


Of  the   children   between  five  and  fifteen,  Sept.  1,  1899, 
228,544  were  males  and  229,373  were  females. 
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Public  School  Enrolment  and  Attendance  Data. 

V.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  within  the  compulsory  age 
limits  attending  the  public  schools^  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  State  within  these  limits^  for  the  past  ten  years. 


KUMBBB  WITHIM  TBI  C0MPUL80BT  AOB  LIMITS  — 

Excess  of  the 

TEABS. 

By  the  school 
census. 

Increase. 

In  the 
pobllc  schools. 

Increase. 

over  the  public 

1890-1891.. 

237,142 

63 

211,918 

1,725 

25,229 

1891-1892,. 

239.790 

2,648 

214,173 

2,260 

25,617 

1892-1898,. 

248,941 

4,151 

216,429 

2,256 

27,512 

1898-1894, . 

244,081 

140 

220,581 

4,152 

23,500 

1894-1896, . 

265,182 

21.101 

233,258 

12,677 

31,924 

1895-1896, . 

261,642 

3,540* 

229,894 

3,864* 

31,748 

1896-1897, . 

249,750 

11,892» 

234,280 

4,386 

15,470 

1897-1898,. 

258,793 

9,043 

240,366 

6,086 

18.427 

1898-1899, . 

267.836 

9.043 

245,728 

5,362 

22,108 

1899-1900, . 

820,979 

58,143 

288,625 

42,897 

82,354 

« 

Decrease. 

Comments  on  Table  V.  —  The  foregoing  table  is  a  new  one, 
and  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth.  While  in  a  rough  general 
way  its  data  are  consistent,  there  are  too  many  eccentricities 
about  it  to  justify  entire  confidence  in  it.  The  school  census 
returns  have  not  always  been  satisfactory.  The  school  count 
has  always  been  uncertain,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  rule 
to  apply  to  fluctuating  data.  The  lifting  in  1894  of  the  upper 
limit  of  the  compulsory  years  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  where 
manual  training  was  taught,  and  the  subsequent  repeal  of  this 
vague  legislation,  introduced  serious  disturbances  into  the 
returns.  The  change  from  eight  years  to  seven  in  the  lower 
limit  of  the  compulsory  years  accounts  for  most  of  the  increase 
during  the  last  school  year,  the  rest  being  due  to  natural 
growth.     The  number  of  persons  within  the  compulsory  years 
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in  the  State  is  32,354  larger  than  the  number  in  the  public 
schools.  For  most  of  the  schools  the  school  count  is  for  the 
year  preceding  Sept.  1,  1899,  and  so  covers  a  period  of  less 
population.  Most  of  these  32,354  children  are  unquestionably 
in  private  schools.  Inasmuch  as  the  private  schools  report  an 
enrolment  of  73,205  different  pupils  of  all  ages,  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  ought  to  have  many  more  pupils  within  the  compul- 
sory years  than  32,354.  Moreover,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  who  cannot  attend  school  at  all,  or  who  are  unlawfully 
absent.  It  is  expected  that  under  the  new  census  law  and  the 
new  register  rules  the  returns  will  improve  in  trustworthiness. 
Private  school  returns  have  always  been  less  trustworthy  than 
public  school  returns.  Now  that  State  registers  are  available 
for  private  schools,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  keep  their  attend- 
ance data  in  accordance  with  its  rules.  Theoretically  the 
number  of  children  within  the  compulsory  years  in  the  public 
schools,  the  number  in  the  private  schools  and  the  number 
excusably  absent  from  both  should  agree  in  their  sum  with  the 
number  of  such  children  in  the  State.  Practically,  such  mathe- 
matical agreement  is  impossible.  The  combined  enrolment 
of  public  schools  and  private  is  548,096,  or  227,187  more 
than  the  census  return  of  persons  in  the  State  between  seven 
and  fourteen  years  of  age, — an  enrolment  so  large  that  it  can- 
not but  include  substantially  all  who  are  required  by  law  to 
attend  school.  The  enrolment  of  a  pupil  does  not  always 
imply,  however,  that  he  is  in  regular  attendance.  The  enrol- 
ment can  be  kept  closer  to  the  census  than  the  attendance  to 
ihe  enrolment. 
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OommerUs  on  Table  VI.  —  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
papils  between  five  and  fifteen  in  the  public  schools  is  only 
2,537,  as  against  an  average  increase  of  8,414  during  the  past 
ten  years.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  all  ages 
is  only  2,914,  as  against  an  average  increase  of  10,339  for  the 
past  ten  years.  This  falling  off  is  probably  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  change  that  is  now  taking  place  in  the  time 
which  the  returns  cover, — a  change  from  the  various  school 
years  which  they  have  hitherto  covered  to  the  natural  school 
year  which  ends  in  the  summer  several  months  earlier.  This 
change  involves  a  duplication  or  second  presentation  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  data  already  reported,  in  which  second  use  there 
is,  of  course,  neither  increase  nor  decrease.  The  greater  care 
shown  in  avoiding  double  enrolments  because  of  the  new 
register  rules  may  account  for  some  of  the  reduced  increase. 

Average  Membership  and  Average  Attendance  Data.  — The 
average  membership  of  a  school  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
considerably  less  than  the  total  enrolment.  Thus  the  total 
enrolment  for  1899-1900  is  474,891 ;  that  is  to  say,  so  many 
different  pupils  have  been  in  attendance  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  during  the  year,  but  the  average  membership  is 
75,468  less. 


VII.  Table  showing  the  average  membership^  the  average  attendance^ 
and  the  percentage  of  attendance  of  the  public  schools  for  the 
past  ten  years. 


Tbau. 

Arerage 

Inoreue. 

Average 
attendance. 

Increase. 

Percentage  of 
attendance. 

1890-1891,. 
1891-1892,.        . 
1892-1893, . 
1898-1894,. 
1894-1895,. 
1896-1896, . 
1896-1897,. 
1897-1898.. 
1898-1899,. 
1899-1900, . 

307,953 
813.214 
820,862 
328,455 
341,671 
349,336 
363,866 
378,770 
890,900 
899,423 

4,429 

5,261 

7,648 

7,593 

13,216 

7,665 

14,530 

14,904 

12,130 

8,523 

278,602 
288,648 
290,801 
299,069 
313,693 
321,685 
334,939 
349,147 
360,313 
366,136 

4,692 

5,046 

7,153 

8,268 

14,624 

7,992 

13,254 

14,208 

11,160 

5,823 

.905 
.906 
.906 
.911 
.918 
.921 
.921 
.922 
.922 
.917 

Av.  increase.     9,590 

Av.  increase,     9.222 

- 
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The  reduced  gains  in  the  average  membership  and  the 
average  attendance  doubtless  reflect  to  some  extent  the  move- 
ment towards  unification  of  the  several  school  years  as  well  as 
the  increased  stringency  of  the  register  rules.  The  drop  in  the 
percentage  of  attendance  is  probably  all  due  to  this  increased 
stringency. 

In  the  sixty-third  report,  on  pages  103-105,  the  following 
topics  were  considered :  — 

1.  Fictitious  or  forced  records  of  excellent  attendance. 

2.  The  duty  of  teachers  towards  cases  of  irregular  attend- 
ance. 

3.  The  danger  of  pushing  the  attendance  e^rit  de  corps  too 
far. 

4.  The  nature  and  definition  of  necessary  absence. 

5.  The  right  of  the  school  authorities  to  require  proper 
excuses  for  absence  from  parents  or  guardians. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  the  percentage  of  attendance  to  fall 
a  little  while  attendance  conditions  are  growing  more  whole- 
some. There  is  still  too  strong  a  trend  towards  dropping 
from  the  membership  and  from  thought  all  the  irregular  cases 
possible,  so  as  to  keep  the  percentage  of  attendance  high. 
Such  cases  are  the  very  ones  for  the  schools  to  cling  to,  follow- 
up  and  save,  whatever  becomes  of  the  percentage. 

Public  School  Teachers  and  their  Wages. 
School  Positions  filled  by  a  Reducing  Number  of  Teachers.  — 
Table  VIII.,  on  the  following  page,  shows  that  the  number  of 
different  teaching  positions  to  be  filled,  that  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  different  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools, 
has  increased  during  ten  years  by  3,063,  while  the  number  of 
different  teachers  actually  employed,  which,  of  course,  is 
always  larger  than  the  number  of  positions,  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  same  period  by  a  somewhat  smaller  number,  namely, 
2,929.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  public  schools  for 
the  ten  years  is  not  known,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
count  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  ten. 
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Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher.  —  The  average  membership 
of  the   public   schools  is  399,423.     Divide  this  number  by 
12,290,  the  number  of  teaching  positions,  and  the  quotient  is 
32 ;  that  is,  there  are  32  pupils  on  an  average  for  each  posi- 
tion.    Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  positions,  like  those  of  special 
teachers,  for  example,  do  not  involve  the  care  of  class  rooms, 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  charge  of  a  class  room  is 
slightly  larger.     Assume  a  thousand  special  positions,  reduce 
the  number  of  school  positions  accordingly,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  for  each  position  or  class  room  or  teacher  in  charge  is 
35.     This  average  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  it  approxi- 
mately stood  for  the   number   of  pupils   cared  for  by  each 
teacher  in  the  Commonwealth.     But  35  can  be  the  average  of 
5  and  65  or  of  10,  15  and  80,  or  of  innumerable  collocations 
of  unsatisfactory  numbers.     It  is  illegal  for  a  town  to  force 
more  than  50  pupils  upon  a  single  teacher,  unless  the  town 
formally  votes  to  dispense  with  the  assistant  whom  the  law 
otherwise  requires.     Fifty  is  altogether  too  large  a  number 
for  one  teacher  to  care  for.     Sometimes  the  burden  of  the 
single  teacher  rises  to  60  and  even  70  or  more  pupils,  —  an 
imposition  upon  the  teacher,  an  injustice  to  pupils  and  parents 
and  a  reproach  to  a  town.     At  the  other  extreme  stands  the 
school  of  4,  6  or  8  pupils,  —  a  school  open  to  two  classes  of 
very  serious   objections.     First,  it  is  needlessly  expensive, 
and  therefore  extravagant.    Why  maintain  three  inferior  school- 
houses,  when  one  good  one  will  answer  the  purpose  better  at 
reduced   expense?     Why   employ   three   teachers,   when   the 
number  of  pupils  all  told  makes  but  a  modest  charge  for  one  ? 
The  child  without  a  playmate  is  to  be  pitied.     It  is  good  for 
him  to  have  brothers  and  sisters  with  whom  to  grow  up,  a 
little  better  if  he  can  add  to  them  companions  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, still  better  if  he  can  also  have  friendly  relations  to 
some  slight  extent  with  young  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
town  or  beyond  its  borders.     So,  too,  in  the  child's  schooling 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  up  to  a  certain  limit  the  larger  and 
more  varied  his  contact  with  others  at  the  same  stage,   the 
truer  foretaste  he  gets  of  the  life  that  confronts  him.     There  is 
just  the  attrition  he  needs  for  his  own  angularities,  just  the 
chance  he  should  use  to  adjust  himself  to  all  sorts  of  people 
unlike  himself  and  all  sorts  of  views  different  from  his  own. 
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This  social  adjastment  is  jast  as  imperative  as  the  individaal 
development.  Granted  that  the  school  of  5  or  10  and  the 
school  of  25  or  30  are  each  as  good  as  it  can  be,  the  greater 
wealth  of  opportunity  and  of  stimulus  for  the  child  is  with  the 
latter.  He  is  more  likely  to  find  his  own  measure  and  place, 
more  likely  to  rise  to  his  obligations  to  others,  in  the  larger 
field. 

Batio  of  Men  to  Women  in  the  Teaching  Force  of  the  Public 
Schools.  —  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  men  employed  as  teach- 
ers to  the  number  of  women  employed  has  remained  constant 
for  three  years,  as  appears  in  the  following  statement :  — 


Yeabs. 

BaUo  of  men  to 
women. 

Tbam. 

Ratio  of  men  to 
women. 

1891 

Ito    9.6 

1896,  .... 

1  to  10.6 

18M,    .       .       .       . 

1  to  10.1 

1897,  .... 

1  to  10.6 

1«98,    . 

1  to  10.4 

1898,  .... 

1  to  10.2 

1894.    ...       . 

1  to  10.6 

1899 

Ito  10.2 

1896,    .        .        .       . 

1  to  10.5 

1900,  .... 

Ito  10.2 

Permanency  of  Tenure. — By  comparing  the  number  of 
different  teachers  employed  with  the  number  of  positions  to 
be  filled,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  trend  is  away 
fix)m  or  towards  greater  permanency  of  tenure.  The  follow- 
ing statement  gives  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  the 
number  of  positions,  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years  :  — 


Tbabs. 


1891. 
1892, 
1898, 
1894, 
1895, 


Batio  of  teaohen 
to  positione. 


1.15  to  1 

1.16  to  1 

1.15  to  1 

1.16  to  1 
1.16  to  1 


1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

1899,  . 

1900,  . 


Batio  of  teachen 
to  positions. 


1.15  to  1 
1.14  to  1 
1.12  to  1 
1.12  to  1 
1.10  to  1 
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Proportion  of  Normal  School  Pupils  in  the  Teaching 
Force.  —  The  proportion  of  professionally  trained  persons 
entering  the  ranks  of  teachers  is  steadily  growing,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  clearly  shows  :  — 


PSBOBVTAOS  07  TKAOHXBa  — 

TBAB8. 

PBSOSXTAOB  or  TBAORBia  — 

TEARS. 

Wb0hAT« 

attended 
nomuU  ichoolB. 

Who  are 

graduatoeor 

normal  sebooit. 

Who  hare 
attended 

Who  are 

gradoatefof 

normal  eehooli. 

1891,  . 

1892,. 
1898,.        . 
1894,.        . 
1895, 

86.1 
87.0 
88.8 
86.0 
36.8 

29.0 
29.8 
80.9 
80.5 
81.0 

1896, 

1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 

87.0 
86.8 
88.5 
40.8 
48.0 

81.8 
81.9 
88.5 
84.9 
86.1 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  most  of  our  older  teachers 
began  their  service  when  normal  training  was  in  its  infancy 
and  but  little  sought  after.  Many  of  our  teachers,  moreover, 
particularly  those  in  the  high  schools,  are  college  graduates. 
The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  normally  trained  teachers, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  is  marked  and  gratifying. 

Wages  of  Teachers. — The  wages  of  teachers  as  the  table 
reveals  them  show  considerable  fluctuations  for  the  ten  years. 
In  the  later  years  of  the  period  the  methods  of  averaging  wages 
have  been  more  nearly  uniform,  and  the  results  are  believed 
to  be  gaining  in  trustworthiness.  These  averages  show  only 
tile  iitheral  drift,  —  whether  wages  are  rising,  on  the  whole, 
or  falling.  But  they  are  not  of  any  special  service  in  the  ordi- 
nary coraparisons  of  salaries  which  are  so  frequently  made. 
Here  the  salary  scales  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  need  to 
be  consulted.  The  following  is  the  present  salary  schedule 
for  Boston,  the  salaries  being  the  highest  paid  in  the  State :  — 


Normal  School. 

Head  master, (8,780 

Master,  first  year,  $2,840;  annual  increase,  (144;  maximum,         .  8,060 

Assistants,  first  year,  (1,140;  annual  increase,  $60;  maximum,     .  1,620 
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Latin  and  High  Schoola, 

Head  masters, t3,780 

Masters, 3,060 

Junior  masters,  first  year,  (1,476;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 
years),  |144 ;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with 

the  rank  of  master, 8,060 

Assistant  principal,  Girls'  High  School, 2,040 

Assistant  principal,  Roxbury  High  School,  first  year,  tlt620; 

annual  increase,  $72 ;  maximum, 1,886 

Assistants,  first  year,  (972 ;  annual  increase,  (72 ;  maximum,  1,620 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Headmaster, (8,780 

Masters, 8,060 

Junior  masters,  first  year,  (1,476;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 
years),  (144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with 

the  rank  of  master, 8,060 

Instructors,  first  year,  (1,500 ;  annual  increase,  (120 ;  maximum,  .       2,840 
Assistant  instructors,  first  year,  (972 ;  annual  increase,  (72 ;  maxi- 
mum,  1,620 

Instructor  of  metal  working,  first  year,  (1,800 ;  annual  increase, 
(60;  maximum, 2,580 

Grammar  Schools. 

Masters,  first  year,  (2,580 ;  annual  increase,  (120 ;  maximum,       .  (8,180 

Sab-masters,  first  year,  (1,500;  annual  increase,  (120 ;  maximum,.  2,840 

First  assistants,  first  year,  (972 ;  annual  increase,  (48 ;  maximum, .  1,212 

Assistants,  first  year,  (552 ;  annual  increase,  (48 ;  maximum,        .  986 

Primary  Schools, 
Rrst  assistants,  first  year,  (984 ;  annual  increase,  (48 ;  maximum, .     (1,080 
Assistants,  first  year,  (552 ;  annual  increase,  (48 ;  maximum,  986 

Kindergartens, 
Principals,  first  year,  (600 ;  annual  increase,  (48 ;  maximum,        .       (792 
Assistants,  first  year,  (432 ;  annual  increase,  (48 ;  maximum,        .         624 

Special  Instructors.  —  There  is  a  long  list  of  special  instruc- 
tors in  the  Boston  schools,  of  whom  directors  of  drawing,  of 
music,  of  physical  training  and  of  French  and  German  receive 
13,000  each ;  the  director  of  kindergartens  and  the  principal  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  (2,880  each ;  instructors  of  music, 
from  (880  to  (2,640  each ;  instructors  of  drawing,  from  (800  to 
12,508  each ;  the  principal  of  the  elementary  manual  training 
schools,  (2,508 ;  assistants  in  the  elementary  manual  training 
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schools,  $552  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $48  until 
a  maximum  of  $936  is  reached ;  the  principal  of  the  schools  of 
cookery,  $1,500;  instructors  in  the  schools  of  cookery,  from 
$552  the  first  year  to  a  maximum  of  $936,  the  annual  increase 
being  $48 ;  the  instructor  of  military  drill,  $2,000 ;  teachers 
of  sewing,  from  $144  each  (for  one  division  only)  up  to  $936 
(for  more  than  eleven  divisions)  ;  and  various  other  teachers 
of  chemistry,  physical  training,  phonography  and  typewriting, 
modern  languages,  etc.,  with  assistants  in  laboratories,  modern 
languages,  physical  training,  etc.,  from  $500  to  $2,280. 

Evening  Schools.  — The  principal  of  the  evening  high  school 
receives  from  $40  to  $50  per  week ;  his  assistants,  $4  per  even- 
ing; the  principals  of  the  elementary  evening  schools,  from 
$4  to  $5  an  evening ;  their  first  assistants,  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
evening ;  other  assistants,  $2  per  evening ;  the  principals  of 
evening  drawing  schools,  from  $7  to  $8  per  evening ;  and  their 
assistants,  from  $4  to  $6  per  evening. 


High  Schools. 

IX.  Table  showing  the  number  of  high  schools  for  ten  yearsy  and  the 
number  of  pupils  aUending;  also  the  raJtio  of  the  high  school 
enrolment  to  the  total  school  enrolmerU. 


YEARS. 

High 
■choola. 

PapUa. 

PeroenUc« 

of  total 
■chool  enrol- 
ment. 

YEABS. 

High 
•chooto. 

PapOs. 

Percentage 
of  total 

ment 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 
1898,     . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

244 
242 
247 
255 
252 

26,294 
27,482 
28,582 
80,540 
82,752 

.069 
.071 
.072 
.076 
.079 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

1899,  . 

1900,  . 

257 
262 
261 
262 
261 

84,828 
86,228 
88,188 
40,008 
40,592 

.080 
.088 

.084 
.085 
.085 

The  High  Schools  included  in  the  Table.  —  The  foregoing 
table  conforms  strictly  to  the  returns  received  from  the  school 
committees.  It  includes  several  schools  that  serve  as  public 
high  schools,  since  they  ofibr  free  tuition  to  the  children,  but 
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which  are  not  public  high  schools  in  the  sense  of  being  under 
the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  town  authorities.  The 
relations  of  trustees  on  the  one  hand  and  of  school  committees 
on  the  other  to  some  of  these  schools  are  so  interwoven  that 
school  committees  are  sometimes  perplexed  to  know  whether 
such  schools  should  be  returned  as  public  or  private. 

Academies  serving  as  High  Schools.  —  The  following  acad- 
emies serve  as  high  schools ,  though  under  the  control  of  trus- 
tees only  or  under  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  joint  control 
by  trustees  and  school  committees,  and  so  are  returned  as  high 
schools :  — 


1.  Andover,  Punchard  Free  School. 
S.  Ashbumham,  Cashing  Academy. 

3.  Ashfield,  Sanderson  Academy. 

4.  Beruardston,  Powers  Institute. 

5.  Billerica,  Howe  Academy. 

6.  Boxford,  Barker  Free  School. 

7.  Brimfield,HitchcockFree  School. 

8.  Deerfield,Deerfield  Academy  and 

Dickinson  High  School. 

9.  Dudley,  Nichols  Academy. 

10.  Doxbury,  Partridge  Academy. 

11.  Hadley,  Hopkins  Academy. 
IS.  Ipswich,  Manning  School. 

IS.  Leicester,  Leicester  Academy. 
14.  Marion,  Tabor  Academy. 


15.  Monson,  Monson  Academy. 

16.  Newbury,  Dammer  Academy. 

17.  Newburyport,  High  and  Putnam 

Free  School. 

18.  New  Salem,  New  Salem  High 

School  and  Academy. 

19.  Sherbom,  Sawin  Academy  and 

Dowse  High  School. 

20.  West  Bridgewater,  Howard  Sem- 

inary and  West  Bridgewater 
High  School. 

21.  Westfield,  High  School,  once  the 

Academy. 

22.  Westford,  Westford  Academy. 

23.  Winchendon,  Murdock  School. 


For  a  detailed  account  of  the  relations  of  these  schools  to 
public  and  private  authorities,  see  pages  106-109  of  the  sixty- 
second  report  of  the  Board. 

Public  Evening  Schools. 
Distribution  and  Classification  of  Public  Evening  Schools.  — 
The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  and  classifica- 
tion of  evening  schools  throughout  the  State :  — 
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PopaUtlon, 
19115. 

High. 

Elementaiy. 

Drawing. 

MlAcelU. 
neoos. 

Anbura,  . 

1,698 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Beverly,  . 

11,806 

- 

1 

2 

- 

Boston,    . 

496,920 

1 

12 

6 

- 

Brockton, 

83,166 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Brookline, 

16,164 

- 

2 

1 

1 

Cambridge, 

81,643 

1 

4 

2 

- 

Chelsea,  . 

81,264 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Chicopee, 

16,420 

- 

3 

4 

- 

Clinton,  . 

11,497 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Dudley,   . 

3,203 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Easton,    . 

4,462 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Everett.  . 

18,673 

- 

1 

1 

3 

Fall  River, 

89,208 

1 

18 

1 

- 

Fitchburg, 

26,409 

- 

2 

1 

- 

Framingham, 

9,612 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Greenfield, 

6,229 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Gardner, , 

9,182 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Haverhill, 

30,209 

- 

2 

2 

1 

Holyoke, . 

40,322 

4 

1 

1 

Hyde  Park, 

11.826 

2 

1 

- 

Lawrence, 

62,164 

1 

3 

1 

- 

Lowell,    . 

84,367 

1 

11 

1 

- 

Lynn,       . 

62,364 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Maiden,  . 

29,708 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Marlborough, 

14,977 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Medford. 

14,474 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Natick,    . 

8,814 

- 

1 

- 

- 
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Tomit  AMD  ariBS. 

Population, 
ISfllS. 

High. 

Elementary. 

Drawing. 

MlBcelU- 
neooa. 

New  Bedford, 

66,251 

1 

6 

1 

_ 

Newburjport, 

14,662 

- 

2 

- 

- 

NewtOD,  . 

27,690 

- 

1 

1 

North  Adams, . 

19,136 

- 

8 

1 

" 

Northampton, . 

16,746 

- 

4 

1 

- 

North  Attleborough 

1       • 

6,676 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Northbridge,  . 

6,286 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Peabody.. 

10,607 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Pittsfield, 

20,461 

- 

8 

1 

- 

Qalocj,   . 

20,712 

- 

2 

1 

- 

Salem,    . 

84,478 

- 

4 

1 

- 

Somerrille,     . 

62,200 

- 

8 

1 

- 

Southbridge,   . 

8,260 

- 

- 

- 

South  Hadlej, 

4,448 

- 

- 

- 

Spencer,  . 

7,614 

- 

- 

- 

Springfield,     . 

61,622 

1 

2 

8 

Taunton, . 

27,116 

- 

1 

- 

Waltham, 

20,876 

- 

1 

1 

Webster, . 

7.799 

- 

- 

- 

Westfield, 

10,668 

- 

1 

- 

Wobum,  . 

14,178 

- 

- 

- 

Worcester, 

98,767 

1 

14 

6 

8 

Totals.      . 

1,761,171 

10 

146 

46 

16 

The  miscellaneous  schools  are  for  stenography  and  type- 
writing, for  commercial  subjects,  for  cooking  and  sewing,  for 
modeling  and  for  certain  trades. 

The  number  of  cities  required  to  maintain  evening  element- 
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ary  schools  is  33.  All  of  them  complied  with  the  law  last  year 
except  Melrose  and  Gloucester.  The  number  of  towns  re- 
<]uired  to  maintain  such  schools  is  6,  of  which  Brookline, 
Clinton,  Hyde  Parlj,  Peabody  and  Westfield  complied  with  the 
law  last  year,  and  Weymouth  did  not. 

The  number  of  cities  required  to  maintain  evening  high 
schools  if  petitioned  to  do  so  is  10.  Of  these  cities,  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bed- 
ford, Springfield  and  Worcester  maintain  such  schools,  and 
Somerville  does  not. 

Attendance  and  Cost  of  the  Public  Evening  Schools.  —  The 
attendance  upon  the  public  evening  schools  seems  to  have 
fallen  off  considerably  from  last  year,  while  the  expense  has 
slightly  increased. 
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The  evening  schools  in  some  places  show  a  trend  to  more 
definite  and  carefully  planned  courses.  Incentives  to  more 
serious  effort  are  thus  held  out,  and  diplomas  awarded  for  the 
successful  completion  of  designated  work.  In  regularity  of 
attendance  they  cannot  compete  with  the  day  schools.  They 
do  not,  they  cannot  expect  to,  command  the  full  strength  of 
their  pupils.  Held  in  the  evening,  they  have  to  put  up  with 
such  vigor  as  survives  the  day.  They  have  to  contend,  more- 
over, with  the  social  life,  the  entertainments,  the  business,  the 
innumerable  distractions  of  the  evening.  The  students  to 
whom  they  appeal  show  wide  extremes  of  purpose.  There 
are  cases  of  steadiness  that  extort  admiration,  and  of  whims 
that  hardly  last  from  one  evening  to  the  next.  The  evening 
school  cannot  know  these  distractions  and  diversities  in  advance  ; 
and,  if  it  could,  it  would  still  be  an  open  question  whether  it 
should  try  to  shut  out  the  very  persons  whom  it  could  serve 
most,  could  it  only  hold  them  down  to  even  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  expensive  and  discouraging  to  organize  even- 
ing schools  on  a  basis  of  30,000  when  only  15,000  attend.  If 
any  system  of  evening  schools  succeeds  in  bringing  its  organ- 
ization and  its  attendance  into  reasonable  relations  to  each 
other,  it  would  render  an  inestimable  service  to  the  rest  by 
explaining  to  them  how  it  solves  the  problem.  The  evening 
schools  are  undoubtedly  profitable  to  large  numbers,  but,  with- 
out further  expansion,  they  should  serve  still  larger  numbers. 

Public  Kindergartens. 
Public  Kindergarten  Statistics.  — The  first  public  kinder- 
garten statistics  for  the  State  were  gathered  three  years  ago. 
Public  kindergartens,  however,  began  to  be  established  some 
years  earlier.  Frequently,  where  they  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  they  have  had  a  previous  trial 
through  private  enterprise.  The  Boston  school  report  of  1899 
says :  — 

In  September,  1888,  the  city  assumed  charge  of  14  kindergartens, 
employing  28  teachers,  which,  for  many  years  previous,  had  been 
supported  at  private  expense.  Since  that  time  the  number  has 
gradually  increased,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  69  kinder- 
gartens, requiring  135  teachers. 
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To  show  the  yearly  growth  of  this  branch  of  instruction  the  follow- 
ing table  of  expenses  is  given :  — 


1889-1890,    . 

.     td6,631  12 

1894-1895,    . 

.     t68,943  82 

1890-1891.    . 

.       86,105  87 

1895-1896,    . 

.       78,416  43 

1891-1892,    . 

36,777  06 

1896-1897,    . 

.       87,939  88 

1892-1898,    . 

54,318  46 

1897-1898,    . 

.     100,385  86 

1893-1894,    . 

.       56,592  92 

1898-1899,    . 

.     110,119  23 

The  distribution 

of  these  schools  throug|;iout 

the 

city  is   very 

uneven.  .  .  . 

The  demand  for  new  kindergartens  is  still  active,  notwithstanding 
the  large  number  in  operation,  and  it  will  probably  continue  until  the 
kindergarten  is  accepted  throughout  the  entire  city  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  school  system. 

The  Cambridge  kindergartens  have  had  a  similar  history. 
In  both  Cambridge  and  Boston  the  high  credit  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  leading  the  public  to 
accept  it  belongs  to  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  present  extent  of  the 
public  kindergarten  movement :  — 


COUVTIU,  CITIM  AMD  TOWVt. 

Number 

of 

kindergartens. 

Nomber 

of 
teachers. 

Kamber 

of  diflferent 

papils. 

at  which  pupils 
are  admitted. 

Barnstable  County : 

None,         .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Berkshire  County : 

North  Adams,    . 

4 

8 

337 

4 

Bristol  County : 

Attleborough,    . 

1 

2 

116 

3 

Easton,      .... 

1 

2 

63 

H 

Fall  River, 

3 

6 

317 

3 

New  Bedford,    . 

3 

6 

•  250 

4 

Dukes  County : 

None,         .... 

• 

"■ 

~ 

"■ 
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Nnmber 

of 

kindeiyartent. 

Hnmber 

of 
tMchert. 

Namber 

of  different 

paplls. 

etwhicb  papllA- 
are  admitted. 

Essex  County : 

Andover,    .... 

8 

4 

109 

8 

Haverhill,  . 

• 

1 

2 

61 

4 

Marblehead, 

. 

2 

4 

97 

4 

Feabody,    . 

. 

2 

4 

100 

4 

Salem, 

. 

8 

18 

405 

4 

Franklin  County : 

Greenfield,         .        .  '     . 

2 

2 

78 

81 

Northfield, 

1 

1 

88 

Si 

Hampden  County : 

Chicopee,  .... 

2 

2 

45 

4 

Holyoke,    . 

. 

6 

10 

180 

H 

Springfield, 

. 

7 

20 

725 

4 

Westfield,  . 

. 

2 

4 

60 

81 

West  Springfield, 

• 

8 

5 

181 

4i 

Hampshire  County : 

Northampton,    . 

8 

5 

145 

8 

Middlesex  County : 

Cambridge, 

12 

24 

803 

8J 

Lowell, 

12 

24 

1,088 

H 

Maiden, 

8 

7 

190 

8f 

Medford,    . 

6 

8 

858 

8J 

Melrose,     . 

4 

7 

292 

8i 

Newton,     . 

12 

80 

785 

4 

Somerville, 

5 

10 

285 

3* 

Watertown, 

1 

2 

59 

4 

Winchester, 

4 

8 

270 

H 

Nantucket  County : 

None,         .        .        .        . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Norfolk  County: 

Braintree,  .... 

5 

8 

170 

4 

Brookline 

11 

19 

477 

H 

Dedham,     .        .        .        . 

2 

4 

79 

H 

Milton 

4 

7 

227 

H 
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OoumiBS,  omu  avd  towics. 

Namber 

of 

klndeiputens. 

Nmnber 

of 
teachers. 

Namber 

ofdiflbrent 

poplls. 

Minlmomaire 
■t  which  poplls 
are  admitted. 

PljmoaUi  County : 

Bridgewater,     , 

1 

2 

46 

4 

Suffolk  County : 

Boston,       .... 

69 

136 

6,184 

H 

Revere,      .... 

8 

6 

136 

4 

Worcester  County : 

Hopedale,    .... 

1 

2 

27 

4 

Worcester,  .... 

12 

20 

644 

4 

Totals  (36  towns). 

220 

423 

14.267 

- 

The  public  kindergarten  movement  for  the  past  three  years 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement :  — 


Imam. 

Kamberof 
kindergartens. 

Increase. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Increase. 

Number 
of  pupils. 

Increase. 

1898..       . 
1899..       .        . 
1900..       . 

192 
210 
220 

18 

10 

872 

396 
423 

24 
27 

12,660 
14,008 
14.267 

1,468 
249 

Cost  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Two  Grraups  of  Expenditures  for  the  Public  Schools. — In 
the  present  report  all  expenditures  for  the  public  schools  are 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  two  natural  groups,  to 
wit:  — 

I.    Expenditures  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

n.  Expenditures  iov  public  school  buildings. 

The  Legislature  of  1900  so  extended  the  statutory  definition 
of  support*  that  now  for  the  first  time  it  includes  expenditures 
of  every  kind  for  the  public  schools  except  those  for  public 
school  buildings,  such  expenditures  being  for  the  following 
purposes :  — 


•  Chapter  176.  Acts  of  1900. 
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1.  Teachers'  wages. 

2.  Conveyance  of  pupils. 

3.  Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises. 

4.  School  committees,  clerks,  truant  officers,  etc. 

5.  Superintendents  of  schools. 

6.  Text-books  and  supplies. 

7.  School  sundries. 

Previous  to  1900,  items  5,  6  and  7  were  not  included  in  the 
statutory  definition  of  support.  Item  2  was  not  included  pre- 
vious to  1896.  The  earlier  definition  was  framed  in  simpler 
times,  when  children  were  not  conveyed  to  school,  when  super- 
intendents were  unknown,  when  pupils  bought  their  own  text- 
books, and  sundries,  if  there  were  any,  made  an  inconspicuous 
showing  in  the  school  bills.  An  appropriation  of  money  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  covers  all  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  statutory  definition  of  the  word. 

Expenditures  for  public  school  buildings,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, are  separated  by  statute  from  expenditures  for  support. 
Building  expenditures  are  for  the  following  purposes  :  — 

1.  New  schoolhouses. 

2.  Alterations  and  permanent  improvements. 

3.  Ordinary  repairs. 

Money  for  new  schoolhouses,  including  the  land,  is  usually 
raised  on  bonds  or  notes,  though  sometimes  by  immediate  taxa- 
tion ;  for  alterations  and  permanent  improvements,  sometimes 
by  loan  and  sometimes  by  immediate  taxation  ;  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs, usually  by  immediate  taxation,  but  sometimes,  especially 
if  the  repairs  are  extensive,  by  loan.  The  larger  part  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  buildings  comes  from  loans  whose  final 
payment  is  distributed  over  a  series  of  years.  Sometimes 
these  loans  cover  a  variety  of  municipal  purposes,  of  which 
school  buildings  are  only  one.  Often  sinking  funds  are  estab- 
lished for  their  payment,  so  that  the  burden  of  payment  is 
somewhat  evenly  reduced  by  annual  taxation  after  all.  Inas- 
much as  payments  of  loans  for  school  buildings  are  thus  inter- 
woven with,  covered  up  by,  and  lost  in  the  general  financial 
operations  of  towns  and  cities,  so  that  it  is  hopeless  to  pick 
them  out  and  account  for  them  each  year,  they  are  not  called 
for  in  the  blank   for   the  annual  school  returns,  and  so  are 
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never  reported.  The  only  way  left,  therefore,  is  to  capture 
the  money  expended  on  buildings,  whatever  its  source,  at  the 
time  it  is  actually  expended,  and  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  imme- 
diately raised  by  taxation  during  the  year  of  its  expenditure, 
whether  it  was  so  raised  or  not. 

An  Important  Distinction.  —  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
total  local  expenditure  for  the  support  of  public  schools  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  total  local*  taxation  cost  of  such  support^ 
since  the  total  expenditure  includes  money  from  other  sources 
than  local  taxation,  as  from  the  State,  the  income  of  local 
funds,  voluntary  contributions,  etc.  The  present  report  gives 
in  order :  — 

1.  The  total  local  expenditure  for  support. 

2.  The  items  of  this  total  expenditure. 

3.  The  amount  from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  in- 
cluded under  the  total  local  expenditure  as  given  under  1. 

4.  The  local  taxation  cost  of  support,  or  the  amount  given 
under  1  diminished  by  the  amount  given  under  3. 


XI.     Table  shomng  the  total  local  expenditure  for  the  support  of  pub' 
lie  schools  for  the  past  ten  years. 


Tkuu. 

Total  ezpen. 
dlture  for 
support. 

Ioorea#e. 

Tbabs. 

Total  expeo- 
dltare  for 
support. 

Increase. 

lMO-1801,    . 

t«,052,072  07 

$237,528  16 

1805-1806,  . 

$8,680,682  20 

$470,070  88 

1801-18W,    .        . 

0,668,600  03 

15,718  26 

1806-1807,  . 

0,182.201  07 

402,760  77 

1802-1803.    .        . 

7,888,605  20 

710,014  86 

1807-1808,  .        . 

0,830,570  88 

707,287  86 

19B3-18M,    .        . 

7,800,264  81 

411,640  02 

1808-1800,  .        . 

10,286,528  01 

446,048  68 

18»4.1896,    .        . 

8,160,462  87 

860,108  06 

1800-1000,  . 

10,677,485  74 

800,057  78 

Average  increase. 


$426,204  12 


Total  Expenditure  for  Teachers'  Wages. — The  total  ex- 
penditure for  teachers'  wages  for  the  past  year  was  $7,891,- 
458.80.  This  sum  covers  the  salaries  of  regular  and  special 
teachers,  the  pay  of  substitutes  and  part-time  teachers,  —  in 
fact,  all  sums  paid  out  for  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
The  number  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools  for  the 
past  year  was  12,290.     Dividing  the  total  wages  by  the  total 
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number  of  persons  receiving  such  wages,  we  obtain  as  a  quo- 
tient $642.10,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  pay  of 
the  Massachusetts  teacher.  The  average  length  of  schooling 
is  9  months  and  9  days,  or  9.45  months,  the  number  of  school 
days  per  month  being  20.  Dividing  $642.10  by  9.45,  we 
obtain  $67.95  as  the  average  monthly  pay  of  the  Massachusetts 
teacher.  This  is  $15.45  higher  than  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  women  the  past  year,  ana  $68.59  less  than  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  during  the  same  period. 

Total  Eocpenditure  for  the  Conveyance  o/  Pupils.  —  Under 
the  old  school  district  system,  authorized  in  1789  and  finally 
abolished  in  1882,  each  town  was  divided  into  numerous  school 
districts.  Sometimes  the  number  of  such  districts  was  pre- 
posterously large,  —  twenty,  thirty  and  even  more,  where  a 
fourth  of  the  number  ought  to  have  sufficed.  Each  district,  as 
a  result  of  various  legislative  enactments,  came  to  be  the  edu- 
cational unit  for  nearly  all  school  purposes,  town  control  sink- 
ing to  insignificant  proportions.  The  result  in  numerous 
towns  was  a  large  number  of  inferior  school  buildings  and 
thinly  attended  schools, — as  good  buildings  and  well-managed 
schools,  no  doubt,  as  the  multiplicity  of  districts  and  the 
humble  resources  of  the  times  permitted,  but  at  the  best,  with 
few  exceptions,  far  from  being  satisfactory.  With  the  gi-eat 
urban  development  of  the  State  came  a  decline  in  the  popula- 
tion of  many  towns.  With  higher  ideals  of  public  schooling 
came  increasing  stringency  in  the  State  school  requirements. 
With  the  abandonment  of  the  district  system  the  school  spirit 
of  the  town  began  to  revive;  it  became  less  selfish,  more 
robust,  more  progressive.  Now  all  these  forces  have  been 
bringing  out  into  sharp  and  painful  relief  the  antiquated 
buildings,  the  dwindling  schools,  the  inadequate  privileges 
that  belong  to  an  age  that  is  past.  And  this  is  why  the  smaller 
towns  so  generally  are  consolidating  their  feebler  schools  and 
conveying  their  children  to  stronger  central  ones.  The  fol- 
lowing table  approximately  measures  the  growth  and  extent 
of  this  movement :  — 
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XII.     Table  thowing  the  total  expenditure  for  the  conveyance  of  chit' 
drenfor  the  past  ten  years. 


Tbaks. 

Ezproded 
for  oonyeyanoe. 

Inoreate. 

Tbabs. 

Expended 
for  conveyanoe. 

IncreaM. 

1890-1891,  . 

•30,648  68 

•6,508  56 

1895-1896, . 

f  91,186  11 

114,527  82 

1891-1892,  . 

88,726  07 

8.077  89 

1896-1897, . 

105,317  13 

14.181  02 

1892-1893,  . 

50,590  41 

11«844  84 

1897-1898,. 

128,032  41 

17,715  28 

1898-1894,  . 

68,617  98 

18,027  57 

1898-1899, . 

127,409  22 

4,876  81 

1894-1896,  . 

76,608  29 

12,990  81 

1899-1900, . 

141,753  84 

14,344  62 

The  secretary  receives  numerous  letters  relative  to  the  con- 
solidation of  schools  and  the  conveyance  of  children.  Some 
wish  to  know  by  what  authority  school  committees  discontinue 
schools  for  good.  Some  inquire  how  school  committees  can 
be  made  to  furnish  better  conveyance  facilities.  Most  of  the 
letters  are  from  parents,  who  think  their  children  are  com- 
pelled to  walk  too  far.  These  complaints  indicate  that  the 
consolidation  of  schools,  though  generally  profitable  and  popu- 
lar, is  not  without  its  perplexities. 

For  a  full  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  policy,  see  the  report  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Fletcher,  agent  of 
the  Board,  entitled,  <<The  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  the 
Conveyance  of  Children.''  It  may  be  had  on  application  at 
the  office. 

The  importance  of  mutual  consideration  and  forbearance, 
when  differences  relative  to  conveyance  arise  between  parents 
and  the  school  committee,  needs  to  be  emphasized.  The  atten- 
tion of  both  sides  when  such  disagreements  occur  is  again 
called  to  what  was  said  in  the  report  last  year :  — 

Such  consolidation  is  not  without  its  perplexities.  The  local 
school  has  been  closed;  conveyance  for  most  of  the  children  has 
been  provided  without  difficulty ;  but  here  is  a  child,  for  example,  in 
a  part  of  the  town  remote  or  difficult  of  access,  —  a  child,  it  may  be, 
for  whom  the  discontinued   school  was  by  no  means  convenient. 
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though  with  effort  attainable.  Now  it  costs  as  much  to  convey  this 
child  as  a  score  of  the  rest.  The  cost  is  disproportionate,  makes  a 
sad  inroad  upon  the  often  scant  appropriation,  looks  ugly  in  the 
annual  report.  Nor  does  it  help  the  situation,  if  the  parent  so 
tenaciously  stands  on  his  legal  right  to  convenient  schooling  for  his 
child,  or  on  his  right  to  consideration  as  a  tax  payer,  or  on  both,  as 
to  refuse  to  make  those  possible  concessions  that  his  isolation  should 
in  equity  prompt.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  now  and  then  a  school 
committee  shrinks  from  providing  the  expensive  conveyance  that 
would  solve  the  problem.  The  result  is,  that  a  parent  whose  legal 
duty  is  to  send  his  child  to  school  cannot  discharge  it ;  a  school  com- 
mittee bound  by  law  not  only  to  provide  convenient  schooling  for 
children  but  to  enforce  their  schooling,  whether  it  is  convenient  or 
not,  fails  in  both;  and  a  child  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  school 
misses  what  Massachusetts  prides  herself  in  regarding  as  his  richest 
birthright. 

Parents  in  such  cases  not  unfrequently  apply  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  redress.  Onjy  one  answer  is  possible,  namely,  that 
the  Board  has  no  authority  whatever  in  the  matter.  The  law  has 
placed,  and  very  properly,  too,  full  control  here  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  committee.  Its  decisions  are  final,  unless  the  courts  oven'ule 
them  or  the  people  reverse  them  by  changing  the  committee.  The 
Boaixl,  through  its  secretary  and  agents,  does  not  hesitate,  however, 
to  point  out  rights  on  the  one  hand  and  duties  on  the  other,  and  to 
urge  the  utmost  of  mutual  consideration,  to  the  end  that  the  supreme 
purpose  of  the  law,  to  wit,  the  schooling  of  the  child,  shall  not  fail 
of  accomplishment. 

It  becomes  parents  whose  isolation  makes  it  hard  for  a  town  to 
school  their  children  to  accept  certain  consequences  of  their  isolation. 
Walking  a  little  farther  than  others  are  required  to  walk,  meeting  the 
carriage  on  the  neighboring  highway  or  where  the  school  used  to  be 
held,  attending  school  over  the  border  in  an  adjoining  town,  or  other- 
wise waiving  the  full  measure  of  accommodation  accorded  to  others 
less  inconveniently  placed, — these  are  samples  of  concession  that 
smooth  the  way  to  a  favorable  outcome.  They  may  not  reduce  very 
much  the  burden  of  the  town,  but  they  may  win  a  disposition  to  bear 
it  more  gracefully.  It  becomes  the  school  committee,  on  its  side,  to 
do  its  utmost,  in  spite  of  any  exceptional  cost  involved,  to  make  the 
schooling  convenient  for  all,  and,  when  it  has  done  so,  to  insist,  even 
to  invoking  the  law,  that  children  within  the  compulsory  years  shall 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Hardly  a  situation  can  occur  so  extraordinary 
or  unique  but  that  the  committee  can  compass  it,  if  it  will. 
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Total  Expenditure  for  Fuel  and  Care  of  School  Premises.  — 
The  total  expenditure  for  fuel  and  the  care  of  school  premises 
is  $1,287,540.80.  This  item  has  never  been  separately  worked 
out  heretofore ;  consequently  a  comparison  with  corresponding 
data  for  previous  years  is  not  possible.  The  expenditure  for 
fuel  and  care  is  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  for  sup- 
port.    In  Boston  the  per  cent,  is  only  10. 

Total  Expenditures  for  Supervision.  —  Expenditures  for 
supervision  naturally  divide  into  two  groups,  —  those  for 
8U|>ervision  by  school  committees  and  those  for  supervision 
by  superintendents  of  schools.  Under  the  former  head  are 
included  the  salaries  of  school  Qommittees  and  of  all  persons, 
superintendents  of  schools  excepted,  employed  by  them  to 
assist  in  supervisory  work,  as  the  secretaries,  clerks,  truant 
officers  and  so  on.  Under  the  latter  head  are  included  the 
salaries  of  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents  or 
supervisors. 

XIIL     TaUe  showing  the  totcU  expenditure  for  supervision  by  school 
committees  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Ykau. 

Snperrislon 
bj  Mbool 

Increase. 

Ybass. 

Snpenrlslon 

by  school 

committees. 

Increase. 

1890-1891, 

187,368  84 

f  2.610  31* 

1896-1896, 

(92,260  90 

f969  39 

1891-1892, 

79,481  48 

7,877  86* 

1896-1897, 

95,664  80 

8,413  90 

1892-1893, 

89,026  73 

9,645  25 

1897-1898, 

101,412  86 

6.748  06 

1898-1894. 

90,368  77 

1.832  04 

1898-1899, 

105,002  46 

3,689  60 

1894-1895, 

91,281  61 

922  74 

1899-1900, 

140,823  31 

35,820  85 

•  Decrease. 

The  large  increase  for  the  last  year  of  the  table  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  inclusion  of  items  not  heretofore  included  under  expen- 
ditures for  supervision,  as  the  salaries  of  truant  officers,  who 
are  closely  connected  with  the  supervisory  work  of  the  school 
committee. 
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XIV.     Table  showing  the  total  expenditure  for  supervision  by  super* 
intendents  of  schools  during  the  past  ten  years. 


YBAB8. 

Sapenrlaion 
BoperlnteDdentt. 

IncreaM. 

Tkabs. 

Bnpervlaioa 

by 

■nperlnteiidentt. 

InCTMLM. 

1890-1891, 

1157,804  79 

f  19,181  61 

1895-1896. 

1224,423  17 

16,050  69 

1891-1892. 

170,218  48 

12,413  69 

1896-1897, 

230,425  66 

6,002  49 

1892-1893, 

195,787  63 

25,519  16 

1897-1898, 

231,719  18 

1,293  47 

1893-1894, 

209,536  64 

13,799  01 

1898-1899, 

283,661  77 

1,842  64 

1894-1896, 

218,372  48 

8,835  84 

1899-1900, 

281,887  51 

48,325  74 

The  large  increase  for  the  past  year  is  due  in  part  to  natural 
growth,  but  chiefly  to  the  inclusion  in  full  for  the  first  time  of 
the  State's  contributions  to  the  salaries  of  the  district  super- 
intendents. The  table  aims  to  give,  it  should  be  noted,  the 
total  expenditure  for  such  supervision,  and  not  its  taxation 
cost  to  the  towns.  The  State  assisted  during  the  past  year  52 
superintendency  districts  to  the  extent  of  $1,250  each. 

XV.  Table  showing  t?ie  total  expenditure  for  supervision  by  school 
committees  and  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  past  ten 
years. 


Tkabs. 

Soperrltion. 

IncreftM. 

Tbabs. 

Soperrlslon. 

Increate. 

1890-1891, 

(245,163  63 

117,521  20 

1895-1896, 

f316,674  07 

17.020  08 

1891-1892, 

249,699  96 

4,536  83 

1896-1897, 

326,090  46 

9,416  89 

1892-1893, 

284,764  36 

35,064  40 

1897-1898, 

333,131  99 

7,041  53 

1893-1894, 

299,896  41 

15,131  05 

1898-1899, 

338,564  23 

5,432  24 

1894-1895, 

309,653  99 

9,758  68 

1899-1900, 

422,710  82 

84,146  59 

The  large  increase  for  the  last  year  has  already  been  explained 
as  due  to  the  inclusion  of  items  omitted  in  former  years.  For 
the  State,  the  expenditure  for  supervision  is  about  4  per  cent. 
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of  Ae  total  expenditure  for  support.  For  Boston,  the  per  cent. 
18  about  3,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  city  pays  $70,645.28 
for  supervision,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the  total  for  the  State. 

Total  ET^enditure  for  Text-books  and  Supplies.  — The  total 
expenditure  for  text-books  and  supplies  for  the  past  year  was 
♦616,975.21, — an  increase  of  $31,594.94:  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  means,  however,  an  increase  of  only  4  cents  per 
pupil  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools. 

XVL    Table  shovoiiig  the  total  expenditure  for  text-books  and  supplies 
for  the  past  ten  years. 


Tms. 

T«xt-book8 
and  tuppllet. 

Oct        ' 
per  popO.     1 

1 

Tbab*. 

Text-booka 
and  ■uppUes. 

Cost 
per  popU. 

1890-1891.. 

1494.545  27 

! 
11  60 

1895-1896, . 

1522,652  91 

11  50 

18911892,. 

582.530  78 

1  70 

1896-1897. . 

578,146  59 

1  59 

1892-1898.. 

562,228  00 

1  75 

1897-1898. . 

592.905  76 

1  56 

1898-1894,. 

581.684  57 

1  77 

1898-1899,. 

585.876  27 

1  50 

1894-1895,. 

620,779  10 

1  82 

1899-1900.. 

616.975  21 

1  54 

AYenige  for  ten  years. |1  68 


It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  table 
tie  expense  per  pupil  is  much  larger  than  during  the  last  five ; 
Also  that  this  expense  shows  a  larger  annual  increase.  This 
is  because  there  was  no  separate  class  for  school  sundries  in 
the  annual  return  blanks  sent  out  during  that  period ;  conse- 
quently some  of  these  sundries  found  their  way  into  the  class 
of  text-books  and  suppliles,  while  others  were  not  returned  at 
all.  The  provision  of  a  separate  class  for  school  sundries  five 
years  ago  relieved  the  foregoing  table  of  its  irrelevant  matter, 
and  brought  the  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  per  pupil  closer 
to  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  average  of  $1.54  per  pupil  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  reasonable  one.  It  could  be  raised  a  few  cents 
with  profit,  for  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  stint 
the  schools  in  supplies,  as  well  as  to  cling  to  text-books  when, 
for  reasons  of  wear  or  uncleanliness,  they  should  be  discarded. 
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There  is  a  stage  in  the  wear  of  text-books  when  committees 
hardly  know  whether  to  extort  a  little  longer  use  for  them  or 
not.  Is  it  not  so  much  saved,  they  inquire,  if  they  are  kept 
in  use  another  year?  On  the  other  hand,  what  about  the 
pupil's  interest  in  his  books  ?  What  about  his  wounded  aes- 
thetic sense  ?  What  about  the  increasing  danger  from  exces- 
sive use?  Are  there  not  losses  to  set  over  against  the  money 
saved  ?  And  so  in  some  communities  the  text-books  are  held 
up  to  reputable  standards,  while  in  others  they  are  not.  Would 
it  not  be  wise,  before  text-books  reach  the  stage  when  decency 
protests,  to  give  them  to  their  latest  users  ?  Would  not  com- 
mittees be  more  likely  to  surrender  them  in  good  condition  to 
the  homes  than  to  the  waste  basket?  The  policy  is  a  permis- 
sible one,  and  merits  a  trial. 

Total  Expenditure  for  School  Sundries.  — The  total  expen- 
diture for  school  sundries  is  $317,046.27,  the  decrease  being 
$36,801.07.  Previous  to  1896  no  expenditures  for  sundries 
were  called  for. 


XV IL     Table  showing  the  total  expenditure  for  school  sundries  for  the 

past  jive  years. 


Tbaes. 

SondrlM. 

Increase. 

TsAms. 

Sandriet. 

loorease. 

1895-1896, 
1896-1897, 
1897-1898, 

•247,464  40 
296.350  78 
385,449  77 

148,886  38 
39,098  99 

1898-1899, 
1899-1900, 

1333,847  34 
817,046  27 

11,602  43* 
16.801  07* 

•  Decrease. 

The  class  of  sundries  is  designed  for  expenditures  that  can- 
not properly  be  assigned  to  other  classes.  If  the  scope  of  any 
of  these  other  classes  is  increased,  as  in  the  case  of  super- 
vision by  school  committees  for  the  present  report,  it  leads  to 
a  withdrawal  of  expenditures  from  the  class  of  sundries.  The 
total  expenditure  for  sundries  during  the  past  five  years  is 
$1,530,158.16.  A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  for  sun- 
dries previous  to  1896  —  all  of  it,  indeed,  that  the  class  of 
text-books  and  supplies  could  not  be  made  to  accommodate  — 
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must  have  been  left  out  of  the  returns  from  the  towns  and 
cities,  —  a  fact  that  needs  to  be  thought  of  in  making  com- 
parisons of  cost  between  present  and  past  scales  of  expenditure. 
Contributions  to  the  Total  Expenditure  for  Support  from 
Other  Sources  than  Local  Taxation.  —  The  money  expended 
for  the  support  of  schools  does  not  all  come  from  local  taxa- 
tion. The  smaller  towns  in  particular  receive  considerable 
sums  from  other  sources.     These  sources  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Income  of  the  State  school  fund  (for  towns  whose  valua- 
tion is  under  $3,000,000  each). 

2.  High  school  tuition  reimbursements  by  the  State  (for 
towns  under  $500,000). 

3.  Salary  reimbursements  by  the  State  (for  towns  under 
$350,000). 

4.  State  aid  to  the  salaries  of  district  school  superintendents 
(for  towns  under  $2,500,000). 

5.  State  aid  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  district  superin- 
tendencies  (for  towns  under  $2,500,000). 

6.  State  payments  for  the  tuition  and  transportation  of  State 
wards. 

7.  Tuition  payments  from  other  towns. 

8.  Income  of  local  funds  that  must  be  expended  for  the 
support  of  public  schools. 

9.  Voluntary  contributions  for  support. 

10.  Miscellaneous  sources. 

The  total  of  the  first  six  items  for  the  year  1899,  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor,  is  $189,700.53.  This 
amount  is  distributed  as  follows :  — 

1.  Income  of  the  school  fund,  $94,521.12. 

2.  High  school  tuition,  $9,432.92. 

3.  District  superintendents,  $38,250. 

4.  Teachers  in  district  superintendencies,  $25,508. 

5.  Teachers  in  towns  under  $350,000,  $10,580.19. 

6.  Tuition  and  transportation  of  State  wards,  $11,408.30. 
The  returns  from  the  towns  should  agree,  of  course,  with 

the  Auditor's  statements. 

Local  Taxation  Cost  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools.  — 
The  local  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support  is 
obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  total  expenditure  all  money 
received  from  other  sources  than  local  taxation. 
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XVIIL     Table  allowing  the  local  taxation  coat  of  the  public  schools  for 
support  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Local  tazatioit  cost  fob  suppon. 

TEABS. 

As  sworn  to. 

IncrsMtt. 

InflilL 

InoMas«. 

1890-1891,    . 
1891-1892,    . 
1892-1898,    . 
1898-1894,    . 
1894-1895,    . 
1895-1896,    . 
1896-1897,    . 
1897-1898,    . 
1898-1899,    . 
1899-1900.    . 

$5,707,514  87 
5,578,950  29 
6.282,141  20 
6,652,805  59 
6,949,942  96 
7,860,418  88 
7,786,815  48 
8,292,820  12 
8.768,716  08 

10.409,980  16 

1282,631  72 
128,564  08* 
708,190  91 
870,164  39 
297,637  37 
410,470  42 
876,402  10 
555,504  64 
470,895  91 

1,646,264  18 

•6,490,266  09 
6,412,072  64 
7,198,184  82 
7,610,671  84 
7,968,468  46 
8.447,204  76 
8.987,403  81 
9,558,807  64 
10,021,508  87 
10,409,980  16 

•281,168  48 
78,198  45* 
781,061  68 
417,587  52 
857,791  62 
478,741  80 
490,198  55 
616,404  33 
447.696  23 
388,476  29 

•  Decrease. 

The  taxation  cost  for  support  as  sworn  to  by  school  commit- 
tees is  given  for  the  past  ten  years,  also  the  taxation  cost  for 
support  in  full.  For  the  first  nine  years  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  support  did  not  cover  all  the  items  that  properly  belong 
to  support ;  for  the  last  year,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  changing  the  definition  of  support,  it  covers 
them  all.  The  extension  of  the  definition  lifted  the  taxation 
cost  of  support  by  $1,646,264.13,  of  which  $388,476.29  repre- 
sents the  year's  growth  and  $1,257,787.84  new  items.  As 
the  taxation  cost  sworn  to  is  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  it  is  important  to  have  it  right. 


Cost  of  Public  School  Buildings. 
Total  Eoiypenditure  for  Public  School  Buildings.  — The  total 
expenditure  for  public  schdol  buildings  is  $3,148,757.67,  —  a 
decrease  of  $454,552.53  from  the  preceding  year. 
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XIX.    ThibiU  showing  the  total  expenditure  for  public  aehool  ItuOdinga 
for  the  pout  ten  years. 


TBiLBS. 

New  bnlldlDgs. 

AlteraUons 

and 

ImproTemenU. 

Ordinary 
repairs. 

Total. 

Increase. 

M90-1891.  .       . 
1891-1892,  .       . 
1899.1898,  .       . 
18W.U94,  .       . 
1891-1896,  .        . 
1891-1896,.       . 
1891-1897,  .       . 
1897-1898,.       . 
1896-1899,.       . 
1899-1900,  .       . 

$1,026,082  27 
1,016,064  90 

1.566.080  40 
1,482,542  85 

1.070.081  60 
2,400,005  87 
2,207,081  78 
2,719,012  01 
2,742,617  11 
2,200,108  16 

$844,418  11 
252,871  88 
281,806  24 
274,684  18 
547,121  64 
505,477  00 
520,215  28 
551.004  48 
291,408  51 
614,008  80 

$581,127  52 
478,429  25 
487,956  56 
460,745  00 
288,700  61 
284,176  54 
580,148  89 
548,158  81 
560,284  58 
884,560  71 

$1,001,572  00 
2,646,865  62 
2,275,802  20 
2,167,072  97 
2,500,008  85 
8,189,658  41 
8,258,845  95 
8,814,070  80 
8,608,810  20 
8,148,767  67 

$80,055  02 
745,292  72 
871,568  42* 
107,829  23* 
882,980  88 
688,754  56 
68,687  54 
555,724  85 
211,760  10* 
454,552  58* 

*  Deerease. 


Total   Taxation  Oost  of  Public  /School  Buildings.  —  The 
total  taxation  cost  of  public  school  buildings  is  $3,140,4:15.62. 
This  is  less  than  the  total  expenditure  by  just  the  amount  of 
the  contributions  to  such  expenditure  from  other  sources  than 
local  taxation,  which  amount  for  the  past  year  was  $8,342. 65. 
It  needs  to  be  repeated  that,  while  a  portion  of  this  taxation 
cost  was  provided  for  in  the  local  tax  raised  the  past  year,  the 
^bsequent  payment  of  the  rest  is  variously  distributed  over  a 
series  of  years.     Since  it  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to 
follow  up  the  annual  contributions  to  such  subsequent  payment 
through  the  varied  systems  of  local  finance,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  money  expended  on  buildings,  barring  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, is  raised  by  local  taxation  during  the  year  of  its  expendi- 
ture.   Much  of  it  is  so  raised ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  it  has  to  be 
met  by  taxation  at  some  time.     In  the  long  run  the  matter 
evens  itself  up,  for,  if  the  nominal  taxation  burden  is  higher 
tiian  the  real  for  one  year,  it  is  correspondingly  lower  in  some 
oliier  year  or  years. 
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Total  Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  both  Support  and 

Buildings. 
Total  Expenditure  and  the  Total  Local  Taxation  Cost  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  both  Support  and  Buildings.  —  Bringing 
together  the  items  that  have  been  given  separately  under  the 
heads  of  support  and  of  buildings,  we  have  the  grand  totals  of 
expenditure  and  of  local  taxation  cost  for  all  public  school 
purposes. 

XX.  Table  showing  the  total  expenditure  and  the  total  local  taxation 
cost  for  support  and  buildings^  that  iSj  for  all  public  school 
purposes^  for  the  past  ten  years. 


YSARfl. 

Total  ezpendi- 
tnre  for  all 

school 
parpoMs. 

Inoreaae. 

Total  local 

taxaUon 
oost  for  aU 

flchool 
parpoMt. 

Increase. 

180(mMl 

$266,488  12 

$8,801,888  00 

$262,118  45 

1801-1803, 

0,815,666  67 

761,011  06 

0,058,088  26 

667,000  27 

1802-1898,       . 

0,868,007  40 

848,350  02 

0,468,486  52 

400,408  26 

1808-1804,       . 

0,068,227  28 

804,810  70 

0,778,644  81 

810,208  20 

1804-1806, 

10,661,866  22 

608,128  04 

10,460,867  81 

600,722  50 

1805-1808, 

11,820,100  61 

1,167,884  80 

11,686,868  17 

1,167,405  86 

1808-1807, 

12,800,687  02 

561,447  81 

12,105,740  26 

558,886  00 

1807-1808, 

18,658,640  68 

1,268,011  n 

18,867,877  04 

1,172,128  68 

1808-1800,       . 

18,880,888  21 

286,188  58 

18,624,814  07 

256,036  18 

1800-1000,       . 

18,826,248  41 

68,504  80* 

18,550,805  78 

74,418  20* 

Dacreaae. 

The  decrease  in  the  totals  of  the  last  year  from  those  of  the 
preceding  should  be  noted.  It  is  due,  indeed,  to  the  falling 
off  in  the  expenditures  for  buildings,  but  it  would  have  been 
less  or  might  not  have  occurred  at  all,  had  there  not  been 
increased  conservatism  in  the  expenditures  for  support. 

Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  per  Child. 
Basis  of  Computation.  —  The  working  out  of  the  cost  of  the 
public  schools  per  child  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  might 
casually  seem.     Several  questions  have  to  be  considered  at  the 
threshold  of  the  problem,  as,  for  instance,  the  following :  — 
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1.  What  shall  be  considered  the  cost  of  the  public  schools » 
—  the  entire  expenditure  for  them,  or  only  their  local  taxation 
burden  ?    Each  in  its  own  way  may  be  regarded  as  their  cost, 

2.  Shall  the  cost  be  based  on  support,  or  on  support  and 
buildings?  Here,  again,  there  is  a  reason  for  each  of  these 
bases. 

3.  Shall  the  cost  be  computed  for  each  child  in  the  total 
membership,  or  in  the  average  membership,  or  in  the  average 
attendance,  or  in  the  number  in  the  State  between  five  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  computed  for  each 
child  between  five  and  fifteen,  because  the  law  so  directs.  It 
is  also  computed  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership, 
because  it  is  this  more  than  the  total  membership  or  the  aver- 
age attendance  that  determines  the  cost  of  the  schools. 

Hence  the  various  determinations  of  the  cost  per  child,  as 
given  in  the  table  on  the  following  page.  Of  these  determina- 
tions, the  most  serviceable  single  one  is  the  taxation  cost 
of  support  per  child  in  the  average  membership.  This  was 
$21.08  ten  years  ago,  if  support  is  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  to  cover  the  same  items  then  as  under  the  new 
definition,  and  $26.06  last  year,  —  an  increase  of  $4.98.  The 
increase  is  swollen,  however,  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
five  years  of  the  period  no  sundries  were  returned  by  the 
towns,  while  during  the  last  five  years  they  have  been  regularly 
reported,  the  aggregate  amounting  to  $1,530,158.26.  Doubt- 
less there  were  sundries  during  the  first  five  years  that  crept 
into  the  account  with  text-books  and  supplies,  thus  swelling 
the  cost  of  text-books  abnormally ;  but  the  most  of  them  were 
not  reported  at  all.  The  total  expenditure  per  child  for  sup- 
port and  buildings  reached  a  maximum  three  years  ago,  and 
has  since  been  diminishing ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  total 
taxation  cost  per  child  of  support  and  buildings. 
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Percentage  of  State  Valuation  expended  for  Public 
School  Purposes. 
JReUUions  of  the  School  Tax  to  the  Total  Tax.  —  The  total 
assessed  valuation  of  the  State  May  1,  1899,  was  $2,876,- 
021,222,  or  84  per  cent,  higher  than  ten  years  ago ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  municipal  taxes  based  on  that  assessment  was 
$45,038,672,  or  43  per  cent,  higher  than  the  aggregate  ten 
years  ago.  The  average  rate  of  municipal  taxation  is  $1.04  on 
a  thousand  higher  than  ten  years  ago,  but  a  little  lower  than 
one  year  ago.  The  school  tax  for  all  purposes  except  build- 
ings is  $3.62  on  a  thousand,  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  although 
its  ratio  to  the  municipal  tax  is  slightly  higher,  because  of 
a  reduction  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  the  tax  for  school  support 
has  remained  about  stationary  for  three  years.  For  support 
and  buildings  together  the  school  tax  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  declining.  These  facts  appear  with  others  in  the 
table  on  the  following  page.  The  table  shows  also  how  the  tax 
for  support  and  the  tax  for  all  purposes  except  buildings,  here- 
tofore at  some  distance  apart  because  of  an  antiquated  definition 
of  support  in  the  statutes,  have  now  come  together  as  they 
ought  under  the  operation  of  the  new  definition. 
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Academies  and  Private  Schools. 
The  Private  School  Movement  for  Ten  Years, — The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  private  school  movement  for  ten  years. 
It  is  intended  to  cover  private  schools  that  correspond  in  grade 
to  pablic  schools,  and  whose  pupils  would  naturally  attend 
public  schools  if  they  were  not  in  private.  Private  schools  for 
adults  or  for  persons  who  have  gone  through  the  public  schools 
are  accordingly  ruled  out.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
classes,  however,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make.  The  sharp 
breaks  in  the  table  in  passing  from  1894  to  1895  are  due  to 
stricter  definitions  of  the  academy  and  of  the  sort  of  private 
schools  to  be  returned.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  private 
school  pupils  over  the  preceding  year  is  7,745,  —  an  extraor- 
dinary gain,  but  whether  all  real  or  partly  nominal  it  is  not 
clear.  It  may  correct  the  loss  of  the  previous  year.  Private 
school  returns,  however  careful  individual  schools  may  be, 
have  not  the  trustworthiness  of  publics  school  returns.  It  is 
hoped  that  general  acquiescence  in  the  rules  of  the  State  regis- 
ter will  increase  the  value  of  private  school  reports.  The 
State  register  is  for  all  schools,  public  and  private,  and  is 
famished  without  charge  just  before  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  the  fall. 


XXIIL     Table  showing  the  private  school  movement  for  tJie  past  ten 

years. 
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Miscellaneous  Funds  and  Revenues. 
Various  Revenues  of  Service  to  the  Schools.  —  The  table  on 
the  following  page  gives  by  counties  the  aggregates  of  certain 
funds  and  revenues,  some  of  which  are  for  public  schools  and 
some  for  private.  The  shares  of  the  towns  in  the  incotae  of 
the  Massachusetts  school  fund  are  given  among  the  financial 
statements  that  follow  the  secretary's  report.  The  dog  tax 
constitutes  a  large  percentage  of  the  money  which  towns 
may  or  may  not  appropriate  to  the  public  schools.  Section 
107,  chapter  102  of  the  Public  Statutes,  provides  that 
**  moneys  received  by  a  county  treasurer  under  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sections  relating  to  dogs  and  not  paid  out  for 
damages  shall  in  the  month  of  January  be  paid  back  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
received  from  such  cities  and  towns  ;  and  the  money  so  refunded 
shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  public  libraries  or  schools.^ 
If  the  dog  tax  is  expended  on  the  schools,  the  people  must  tax 
themselves  by  so  much  for  their  libraries;  and  vice  versa. 
Section  5,  chapter  347,  Acts  of  1890,  provides  that  certain 
payments  shall  be  made  from  the  dog  tax  for  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  the  free  public  library  in  towns  of  specified  valua- 
tions that  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act.  For  towns  to  make 
other  dispositions  of  the  dog  tax  than  those  directed  by  law  is, 
of  course,  indefensible.  In  one  case  the  money  is  returned  to 
the  people  who  pay  it, — the  town  of  Goshen.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  dog  tax  is  thus  diverted  from  its  legal  use  is  not  known. 
There  are  several  towns  that  do  not  expend  it  on  their  schools  ; 
presumably  they  expend  it  on  their  libraries,  —  the  other  legal 
alternative. 
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The   State's   Contributions   to    the   Support  op  Public 

Schools. 
Four  Forms  or  Methods  of  State  Aid  to  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  Towns.  — The  State  in  four  ways  is  directly  aiding  cer- 
tain towns  to  maintain  their  public  schools  :  — 

1.  By  means  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

2.  By  means  of  its  reimbursement  of  high  school  tuition  to 
certain  towns. 

3.  By  means  of  its  reimbursement  of  advances  in  teachers' 
salaries  to  certain  towns. 

4.  By  means  of  its  encouragement  of  superintendency 
districts. 

The  Theory  of  State  Aid  in  the  Foregoing  Oases.  —  The 
State  is  steadily  strengthening  its  demands  upon  the  towns  to 
furnish  adequate  schooling  to  the  children.  It  does  so  for  the 
children's  sake  as  well  as  its  own.  It  does  so  without  refer- 
ence to  the  ability  of  the  towns  to  comply  with  its  demands. 
It  consequently  asks  for  more  than  some  of  the  towns  can  give. 
Either  the  State  should  reduce  its  demands,  or  help  the  towns 
to  rise  to  them.  Lowering  its  standards  means  sacrificing  the 
children  ;  it  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  particularly 
to  the  people's  conviction  that  in  education  the  avenues  to  the 
highest  opportunities  should  be  kept  open  to  the  humblest 
child.  There  is  no  likelihood  —  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  it 
occurred  —  of  the  State's  receding  from  its  demands.  The 
alternative,  then,  is  some  measure  of  help  to  overburdened 
towns.  Strictly  speaking,  the  State's  so-called  help  to  the 
towns  is  a  recognition  of  its  own  obligation  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  such  requirements  as  it  makes  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  towns  to  satisfy.  Such  help  is  not  a  gift,  but  the  discharge 
of  a  debt ;  not  charity,  but  justice.  For  every  dollar  of  such 
help  by  the  State  there  is  value  received.  The  theory  pre- 
supposes that  the  towns  shall  pay  for  their  own  schools  up  to 
the  limits  of  a  reasonable,  if  not  of  a  strenuous  effort.  This  is 
essential  that  their  self-reliance  shall  not  be  undermined.  But 
the  State's  duty  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  excess  due  to  its 
legislation  rests  on  the  solidest  of  foundations,  and  should  be 
faithfully  discharged,  whatever  its  method  of  raising  the  money. 
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The  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 
The  Recent  Increase  in  the  Income.  —  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  now  practically,  by  operation  of  law  (section  3,  chap- 
ter 408,  Acts  of  1893,  and  chapter  90,  Resolves  of  1894), 
very  nearly  that  of  $10,000,000.  If  the  maximum  principal 
of  the  fand  is  made  $10,000,000,  and  the  distribution  of  its 
income  is  properly  readjusted,  it  can  be  made  to  go  a  large 
^ay»  perhaps  the  entire  way,  towards  enabling  the  State  to 
discharge  its  school  duties  to  the  towns.  Any  modest  supple- 
ment that  might  be  necessary  should  come  directly  from  the 
State  treasury.  But,  should  it  appear  after  all  that  a  much 
larger  sum  is  needed  to  discharge  the  State's  school  obligations 
to  the  towns,  then  a  State  school  tax,  that  is,  a  State  tax 
designed  to  meet  that  excess  of  local  school  burdens  above 
local  ability  which  is  due  to  the  State  school  laws,  is  a  per- 
fectly logical  and  defensible  way  of  providing  the  money.  It 
is  a  metiiod  recognized  in  fact  by  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  simply  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency whether  to  resort  to  such  a  tax  or  not.  With  the  school 
fiind  practically  doubled  in  size,  it  is  probably  not  necessary 
to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  fair  trial  should  first  be  made  of  the 
State's  recently  and  suddenly  enlarged  school  resources. 

State  Reimbursement  op  High  School  Tuition. 
Growth  of  the  Movement.  — The  law  authorizing  the  State  to 
reimburse  towns  whose  valuation  is  under  $500,000  for  their 
payments  of  high  school  tuition  in  other  towns,  provided  they 
have  no  high  school  at  home,  went  into  effect  April  4,  1895. 
Expenditures  under  the  law  for  the  past  six  years  have  been 
made  as  follows  :  — 
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April  and  June,  1895, 
September,  1895,  to  June,  1896, 
September,  1896,  to  June,  1897, 
September,  1897,  to  June,  1898, 
September,  1898,  to  June,  1899, 
September,  1899,  to  June,  1900, 

28 
88 
43 
51 
59 
62 

112 
143 
219 
255 
298 
347 

29 
29 

33 
89 
41 
42 

$28  42 
31  05 

81  72 

82  61 
84  29 
87  80 

$840  41 
3,878  05 
6,121  72 
7,309  18 
9,436  67 
11,819  53 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  a  steadily  increasing  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunities  for  high  school  tuition  guaranteed 
by  the  State. 

Upward  Trend  of  the  Tuition  Rates. — The  increase  in  the 
average  tuition  rate  merits  notice.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the 
lifting  of  low  rates,  such  as  $10,  $15  and  $18,  —  a  proper 
thing  to  do;  in  part  to  the  bringing  of  the  higher  rates  in 
some  of  the  more  expensive  schools  a  little  nearer  to  the  local 
cost  per  pupil,  — a  policy  open  to  question ;  and  in  part,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  a  disposition  to  raise  the  tuition  with  more 
reference  to  the  State's  ability  to  pay  it  than  to  the  high  school 
privileges  offered  for  it,  —  a  disposition,  if  it  exists,  that  is 
reprehensible. 

The  highest  tuition  rate  is  $100  for  the  Springfield  high 
school,  which  cannot  be  far  from  the  cost  per  pupil  for  the 
superb  accommodations  and  generous  privileges  offered  there. 
The  Springfield  school  committee,  however,  of  its  own  motion, 
has  wisely  reduced  the  rate  to  $75.  A  few  tuition  pupils,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  can  be  received  by  any  large  high  school,  and 
generally  by  a  small  one,  with  hardly  a  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  local  scale  of  expenditure,  —  the  schools  would  cost  as 
much  without  them  as  with  them ;  so  that  the  tuition  received, 
though  less  than  the  local  cost  per  pupil,  is  largely  clear  gain. 
Thus  self-interest  and  a  certain  comity  towards  towns  of  the 
neighborhood  unite  in  suggesting  modest  tuition  rates.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  some  of  these  towns  are  paying 
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high  school  tuition  without  State  reimbursement  therefor'. 
The  Board  of  Education  hopes  that  school  committees  will  see 
the  advantage  of  a  conservative  policy.  The  average  tuition 
rate  of  the  approved  high  schools  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  all  the  rates  by  the  number  of  schools.  The  average 
toition  expenditure  per  pupil  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  expenditure  by  the  whole  number  of  pupils.  This  aver- 
age expenditure  per  pupil  will  vary  from  the  average  tuition 
rate,  because  it  takes  account  of  two  factors  not  recognized  by 
the  latter,  —  the  number  of  pupils  paid  for  and  the  length  of 
time,  whether  a  full  year  or  only  a  part  of  it,  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made.  Putting  the  two  averages  side  by  side  for 
the  past  five  years,  the  showing  is  as  follows  :  — 


tuition  rate. 

ezpendttore 
per  pupil. 

Ezoeat  of  rate 

aboTe 
expenditure. 

September,  1896,  to  June,  1896,  . 
September,  1896,  to  June,  1897,  . 
September,  1897,  to  June,  1898,  . 
September,  1898,  to  June,  1899,  . 
September,  1899,  to  June,  1900,  . 

tSl  05 

31  72 

32  61 
34  29 
37  80 

$27  06 

27  91 

28  66 
31  67 
34  06 

13  99 
3  81 
3  95 

2  62 

3  74 

The  increase  in  the  rate  for  five  years  has  been  $6.75;  in 
the  average  expenditure  per  pupil,  $7. 

Details  of  Expenditure.  —  The  following  table  gives  details 
of  expenditure  under  the  law :  — 

XX  7.     TaUe  shomng  high  school  tuition  reimbursements  under  chap- 
ter  496,  Acts  of  1898,  section  3. 


Towvt. 

Nomber 

of 
pnpUf. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Alford, 

Becket,        .        . 

Becket, 

Becket, 

6 

2 
2 

1 

GreatBarrington 

(Searles). 
Pittsfield,       .        .        . 

Chester,. 

Westfield, 

t40  00 
86  00 
40  00 
50  00 

$240  00 

61  20 
80  00 
60  00 
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XXV.    High  school  tuition  reimbunements,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Tomrs. 

Namber 

of 
papllB. 

Hlgb  schools  attended. 

lUteper 
year. 

Amonnts. 

Berkley,      . 

6 

Taunton, 

150  00 

♦276  00 

Berlin, 

16 

Clinton,  .... 

40  00 

598  00 

Berlin, 

7 

Hudson,. 

80  00 

210  00 

Blandford,* 

2 

Westfield,      . 

50  00 

85  00 

1 
Blandford,  . 

1 

Westfield,       . 

50  00 

50  00 

Blandford,  . 

1 

Greenfield,     . 

30  00 

30  00 

Bolton, 

2 

Clinton, .... 

40  00 

62  00 

Boxborough, 

7 

Concord, 

48  00 

320  00 

Boxborough, 

1 

Acton,    .... 

30  00 

30  00 

Carlisle,       . 

1 

Concord, 

48  00 

48  00 

Charlemont, 

1 

North  Adams, 

80  00 

30  00 

Chilmark,    . 
Clarksburg, 

2 

8 

Tisbury    (Vineyard 

Haven). 
North  Adams, 

36  00 
30  00 

42  00 
220  00 

Cummington, 

1 

Northampton, 

45  00 

45  00 

Cummington, 

1 

Ashfield, 

18  00 

18  00 

Dana,  . 

8 

New  Salem,   . 

25  00 

166  66 

Eastham,     . 

5 

Orleans,. 

82  00 

154  00 

E.  Longmeadow, 

8 

Springfield,    . 

100  00 

780  00 

Egremont,  . 
Erving, 

25 
18 

Great  Barrington 

(Searles). 
Orange,  .... 

40  00 
26  00 

822  50 
257  26 

Erving, 

10 

Greenfield,     . 

30  00 

300  00 

Erving, 

3 

Athol,     .... 

36  00 

91  35 

Florida.       . 

1 

North  Adams, 

30  00 

80  00 

Gill,     . 

16 

Montague  (Turner's 

Falls). 
Bemardston  (Powers 

Institute). 
Ashfield, 

30  00 

450  00 

Gill,     . 
Goshen, 

9 
2 

21  00 
18  00 

161  00 
36  00 

b 


«  1898-1899. 
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XXV.    High  achool  tuition  reimbursementt,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Towva. 

NrnnbOT 

of 
popOt. 

Hisfa  schools  attend«d. 

Rata  per 
year. 

Amooats. 

Granville,    . 

2 

Westfield,      . 

|60  00 

tlOO  00 

Greenwich, . 

2 

Athol 

86  00 

62  00 

Greenwich,  . 

Hardwick,      . 

16  00 

60  00 

Halifax, 

Brockton, 

60  00 

60  00 

Halifax,       . 

Rockland,       . 

86  00 

86  00 

Hancock,     . 

Pittsfield,       . 

36  00 

86  00 

Hawley.       .        . 

Ashfield, 

18  00 

18  00 

Hawley,       .        . 

Ck>ncord, 

48  00 

48  00 

Hawley,       . 

Greenfield,     . 

80  00 

80  00 

Heath,.        .        . 

2 

Charlemont,  . 

80  00 

60  00 

Lakerille,    . 

12 

Middleborough,     . 

40  00 

421  00 

Lanesborongh,    . 

2 

Adams,  .... 

16  00 

10  00 

Leverett,      . 

6 

Amherst, 

84  60 

172  60 

Leverett, 

7 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

190  00 

Leyden, 

3 

Greenfield,     . 

80  00 

90  00 

Monroe, 

1 

North  Adams, 

80  00 

26  10 

Monterey,    . 
Montgomery, 

9 
2 

Great  Barrington 

(Searles). 
Westfield,       . 

40  00 
60  00 

817  60 

100  00 

Kew  Braintree,  . 

1 

Ware 

40  00 

40  00 

NewBraintree,   . 

1 

North  Brookfield,  . 

40  00 

40  00 

North  Reading,  . 

9 

Lowell,  .... 

60  00 

620  00 

Otis.     .       . 

1 

West  Springfield,  . 

40  00 

40  00 

Otis,     . 

1 

Westfield,      . 

60  00 

60  00 

Otis,    . 

2 

Lee,        .        .        .        . 

80  00 

60  00 

Paxton, 

2 

Worcester  (English),    . 

60  00 

120  00 

Paxton, 

2 

Worcester  (Classical),  . 

60  00 

120  00 

Pelham,       .  ■      . 

2 

Amherst, 

84  60 

69  00 
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XXV.    Sigh  school  tuition  reiniburtements,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

High  scboolB  Attended. 

Bate  per 
yew. 

Amounts. 

Pelham, 

1 

New  Salem,   . 

j        126  00 

fl2  60 

Phillipston, 

3 

Athol,     . 

36  00 

108  00 

Plainfield, 

6 

Ashfield, 

18  00 

78  00 

Plympton, 

3 

Kingston, 

30  00 

60  00 

Prescott, 

2 

Athol,     . 

36  00 

30  00 

Prescott, 

3 

New  Salem,   . 

26  00 

49  99 

Richmond. 

4 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

144  00 

Rochester, 

1 

Fall  River,     . 

50  00 

50  00 

Rochester, 

1 

Wareham, 

30  00 

30  00 

Rowe,  . 

3 

Charlemont,  . 

30  00 

90  00 

Royal  ston, 

2 

Winchendon, . 

25  00 

50  00 

Royal  ston, 

3 

Athol,     . 

36  00 

108  00 

Russell, 

2 

Westfield, 

60  00 

1(K)  00 

Sandisfield, 

1 

Lee,        .        . 

30  00 

30  00 

Sandisfield, 
Shatesbury, 

1 
2 

Great  Barrington 

(Searles). 
Montague  (Centre), 

40  00 

30  00 

1 

40  00 
60  00 

Southampton, 

5 

Easthampton, 

35  00 

175  00 

Southampton, 

1 

Westfield, 

50  00 

18  75 

Southwick,  . 

3 

Westfield,       . 

60  00 

160  00 

Sunderland, 

4 

Greenfield,     . 

30  00 

120  00 

Truro, 

4 

Provincetown, 

85  00 

85  00 

Truro, 

1 

Orleans, . 

32  00 

22  40 

Tyngsborough,    . 

8 

Lowell,  . 

60  00 

480  00 

Tyringham, 

1 

Lee, 

30  00 

30  00 

Warwick,     . 

4 

Orange,  . 

25  00 

81  08 

Washington, 

1 

Westfield, 

50  00 

50  00 

Wendell,     . 

3 

Orange,  . 

25  00 

60  75 
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XXV.    High  school  tuition  reimburaementa,  etc. — Condaded. 


Tovm. 

Namb«r 

of 
pnplte. 

High  icbools  attended. 

Bate  per 
year. 

Amoonti. 

Wendell,     . 
Wendell,     . 
Westhampton,     . 
Wes&ampton,     . 
W.  Stockbridge,  . 
WestTisbury,     . 
Whately,     . 
Whately,     . 

14 

Montague  (Centre), 
New  Salem,   . 
Northampton,        .     .  . 
Easthampton, 

Great  Barrington 

(Searles). 
Tisbory    (Vineyard 

Haven). 
Northampton, 

Greenfield,     . 

|30  00 
25  00 
45  00 

35  00 
40  00 

36  00 
45  00 
30  00 

♦30  00 
25  00 
90  00 
35  00 

425  00 
70  00 

150  00 
93  00 

62  towns. 

347 

42  schools. 

t37  80 

tll,819  53 

Oomments  on  Table  XXV,  —  There  are  85  towns  whose 
valuation  by  the  returns  of  May  1,  1899,  is  under  $500,000 
each.  Sixty-four  of  these  towns,  including  Boylston  and  Oak- 
ham, whose  certificates  have  not  yet  been  received  or  approved, 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Six  have 
high  schools  of  their  own.  The  number  of  towns,  therefore, 
without  a  local  high  school  and  without  tuition  pupils  in  other 
high  schools,  is  15,  with  a  population,  by  the  census  of  1895, 
of  5,665,  which  is  about  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State.     These  towns  are  as  follows  :  — 


T0W»8. 

PopalatloD. 

Whole 
number 
InsohooL 

TOWMS. 

Popnlatioii. 

Whole 
nomber 
In  schooL 

Chesterfield, 

589 

105 

Mt.  Washington, 

136 

80 

Dunstable, 

400 

64 

New  Ashford,    . 

116 

25 

Gay  Head, 

169 

47 

Peru, . 

305 

44 

Gosnold, 

140 

22 

Savoy, 

504 

104 

Hampden, 

743 

123 

Tolland,     . 

309 

62 

Holland, 

199 

22 

Wales, 

788 

158 

Biashpee, 

830 
386 

80 
146 

Windsor,    . 
Total, . 

556 

96 

Middlefield, 

5,665 

1,128 
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Of  the  42  high  schools  approved  for  State  reimbursement 
purposes,  32  have  3  or  more  teachers  each,  while  5  of  them 
have  more  than  20  teachers  each.  One  of  them,  the  Worces- 
ter English  high  school,  has  some  40  teachers, — the  largest 
high  school  teaching  corps  in  the  State.  These  32  schools, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  good  buildings,  well-equipped  labo- 
ratories, and  strong  courses  of  study  to  choose  from.  Of  the 
347  tuition  pupils,  298,  or  86  per  cent.,  are  in  these  32 
schools. 

Approval  of  Small  High  Schools.  —  In  the  approved  list 
there  are  10  schools  with  only  2  teachers  each.  These  schools 
have  accommodations  that  range  from  satisfactory  or  fair  to 
poor.  Laboratory  facilities  are  usually  meagre  or  entirely 
lacking.  Their  courses  of  study  reflect  their  limitations.  Of 
the  347  tuition  pupils,  45,  or  14  per  cent.,  attend  these  10 
schools,  of  whom  26  are  in  the  Ashfield  and  New  Salem  schools. 
The  following  statement  gives  some  facts  about  this  group  of 
small  high  schools  :  — 


HlQB  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of 
popila  In  the 
high  school. 

Rsluyof 
prlodpAl. 

Tuition  rate. 

Acton,    . 

1,978 

68 

$1,000 

tso 

Ashfield, 

1,018 

41 

700 

18 

Charlemont, 

1,041 

87 

400 

- 

Chester, 

1,429 

- 

- 

40 

Hard  wick, 

2.665 

28 

800 

15 

Kingston, 

1,746 

61 

1,000 

80 

New  Salem, 

869 

39 

660 

25 

Orleans, 

1,198 

61 

1,000 

82 

Wareham,     . 

8,867 

67 

1,000 

30 

Tisbury, 

1,002 

26 

680 

36 

In  the  case  of  the  Chester  high  school,  a  bill  was  presented 
by  Chester  to  Becket  for  tuition  therein  and  paid  by  Becket, 
both  committees  believing,  not  without  reason,  that  the  school 
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had  been  approved  for  purposes  of  State  reimbursement. 
Approval  was  accordingly  given,  so  as  to  sanction  their  action, 
but  has  since  been  suspended.  It  is  understood  that  plans  are 
maturing  for  improving  the  school,  and  that  its  relatively  high 
tuition  rate  will  be  reduced. 

The  tuition  certificates  of  towns  sending  pupils  to  the  high 
schools  of  Rutland  and  West  Boylston  have  either  not  come 
in  or  are  not  in  shape  for  approval.  West  Boylston  employs 
3  teachers  for  65  pupils,  paying  the  principal  $1,200  and 
charging  $40  for  tuition.  Rutland  employs  2  teachers  for  25 
pupils,  pays  the  principal  $416  for  that  part  of  his  time  given 
to  the  high  school,  and  furnishes  excellent  school  accommoda- 
tions, for  which  the  tuition  is  modestly  put  at  $16.50.  The 
tuition  rate  of  the  Tisbury  high  school  has  been  reduced  from 
154  to  $36. 

These  small  high  schools  are  approved  in  order  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  high  school  instruction.  They  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  but  they  are  the  best  available 
for  certain  towns.  Moreover,  if  their  teachers  are  well  chosen, 
they  can  do,  on  the  whole,  good  work,  notwithstanding  their 
lack  of  facilities  for  scientific  instruction  ;  for,  at  the  last,  it  is 
Dot  so  much  a  question  of  external  conditions  as  of  the  fitness 
of  teachers  and  the  determination  of  pupils  whether  a  school 
is  to  be  considered  good  or  not. 

Temptations  of  Small  Approved  Uigh  Schools.  —  There  are 
two  temptations  besetting  that  small  high  school  whose  devel- 
opment depends  somewhat  upon  tuition  that  is  ultimately 
paid  by  the  State.  One  is  to  admit  immature  and  unqualified 
pupils  from  outside  to  swell  its  tuition  membership ;  the  other 
»s  to  charge  too  high  a  tuition  rate.  Yielding  to  the  former 
tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  outside  towns, 
^^jures  the  high  school  that  lowers  its  own  standards,  and 
"odes  no  good  to  the  tuition  pupils  themselves.  To  do  all 
^is  and  then  to  charge  more  for  such  doing  than  numerous 
schools  charge  for  much  superior  doing  is  not  just.  Fortu- 
^^tely,  this  is  a  tendency  that  several  school  committees  have 
^'feady  begun  to  check.  The  Board  will  take  special  pains  to 
"^ve  these  smaller  schools  inspected  from  time  to  time.  The 
'tetter  they  become  and  the  closer  they  get  to  those  sections 
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of  the  State  where  children  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  legal  right  to  free  high  school  tuition, 
the  readier  the  Board  to  approve  them  in  spite  of  certain  short- 
comings inevitable  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist. 
They  represent  at  all  events  a  greater  measure  of  self-sacrifice 
for  a  worthy  purpose  than  the  grander  schools  of  the  cities. 

State  Reimbursement  of  Advances  in  Teachers'  Salaries. 
Growth  of  the  Movement.  —  The  following  statement  sum- 
marizes certain  facts  in  connection  with  the  workings  of  the 
law  authorizing  additions  by  the  State  to  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  small  towns  :  — 


Number 
of  towns. 

Number 

Amoant 
relmborted. 

Increaie. 

1896-1897,      . 
1897-1898,      . 
1898-1899,      . 
1899-1900,      . 

28 
45 
49 
47 

127 
220 
282 
279 

♦4,117  84 

7,888  19 

10,682  19 

11,604  47 

|3,715  35 

2,699  00 

972  28 

Details  of  Expenditure.  —  The  following  table  gives  the  cost 
of  executing  the  law  for  the  school  year  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  and  ending  in  June  or  July,  1900  :  — 


XXVI.     Table  shelving  salary  reimbursements  on  amount  of  public 
school  teachers  in  small  towns. 


TOWK8. 

Namber  of 
different 
teachers 
affected. 

To  what  date. 

Amounts. 

Alford 

Boxborough,       .... 

Carlisle 

Charlemont,        .... 
Chesterfield,        .... 

3 
4 
2 
12 
5 

June    -,  1900, 
June    -,  1900, 
June    -,  1900, 
July    -,1900, 
June  30, 1900, 

$76  00 
260  00 
68  16 
594  60 
202  80 
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XXVI.     Table  showing  salary  reimbursements,  etc.  — CJontinued. 


Towva. 

Kamb«ror 
dUferant 
teachers 
affected. 

To  what  date. 

Amonnta. 

ChUmark, 

2 

June  23, 1900, 

$128  00 

Clarksburg, 

6 

June  29, 1900, 

340  00 

CmnmingtoD, 

7 

July    -,1900, 

294  00 

Dana,  . 

6 

June  22, 1900, 

300  00 

Dunstable,  . 

2 

June  22, 1900, 

90  00 

Eastham,     . 

3 

July    8,1900, 

169  00 

Florida, 

8 

July    -,1900, 

328  00 

Gay  Head,  . 

1 

June  16, 1900, 

72  00 

Goshen, 

4 

June  29, 1900, 

196  00 

Greenwich,. 

8 

June    -,  1900, 

68  44 

Hawley,      . 

11 

July    6,1900, 

384  00 

Heath,        . 

9 

July    1,1900, 

336  08 

Holland,      . 

1 

June  28, 1900, 

72  00 

Leverett,     . 

6 

June  22, 1900, 

272  00 

Leyden, 

9 

July    8,1900, 

217  43 

Mashpee,    . 

1 

June  15, 1900, 

64  00 

Middlefield, 

9 

July  11,1900, 

318  00 

Monroe, 

7 

July  16, 1900, 

268  00 

Monterey,   . 

6 

June  29, 1900, 

188  60 

Montgomery, 

8 

July  10,1900. 

272  00 

Mount  Waahingt 

on. 

2 

July    -,1900, 

186  00 

New  Salem, 

10 

Sept.    1,1900, 

298  60 

Otis,    .       . 

8 

June  80, 1900, 

90  00 

Pelham,      . 

5 

June  19, 1900, 

192  00 

Peru,  . 

' 

Sept    1,1900, 

192  00 

Phflllpston, 

8 

June    -,  1900, 

142  50 
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XXVI.     Table  showing  salary  reimbursements,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Tomn. 

Hamter  of 
different 
tcdcbert 
affecUd. 

To  what  date. 

Amoanta. 

Plainfield,   . 
Plympton,  . 
Prescott,      . 
Richmond,  . 
Rowe, . 
Sandisfield.. 
Savoy,. 
Shutesbury, 
Tolland,       . 
Tyringham, 
Wales, 
Warwick,    . 
W^ashington, 
Wendell.     . 
Westhampton,     . 
Windsor,     . 
Worthington, 

7 

1 

8 
7 
6 

13 

10 
6 
9 
2 
8 
4 

10 
6 
9 
7 

11 

July     6,  1900, 
June    -,  1900, 
June  22, 1900, 
June  29, 1900, 
July    -,1900, 
June  30, 1900, 
July  13,1900, 
June  29, 1900, 
June  27, 1900, 
June  29, 1900, 
June  15. 1900, 
June    -,  1900, 
July  20. 1900, 
July    8,1900, 
June  30, 1900, 
July    6,1900, 
June  22, 1900, 

t289  50 
72  00 
830  00 
304  00 
248  00 
454  50 
342  00 
223  56 
236  00 
140  00 
408  00 
206  90 
430  00 
250  00 
282  00 
446  00 
435  00 

48  towns, 

284 

- 

111,696  47 

Increased  Strictness  in  giving  Approval  to  the  Increase  in 
Teachers'  Salaries.  — While,  on  the  whole,  the  advances  made 
by  school  committees  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  under  the  law 
have  merited  approval,  and  have  heretofore  received  it  without 
question,  still,  the  experience  gained  in  studying  the  working 
of  the  law  has  made  it  desirable  for  the  Board  to  exercise  a 
closer  supervision  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  before  ap- 
proving an  increase  in  their  pay  at  State  expense.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  clear  enough,  but  it  is  a  purpose  easily 
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thwarted.  A  little  inexperience  in  distinguishing  a  good 
teacher  from  a  poor  one,  a  little  pressure  for  an  increase  of 
pay  from  one  not  entitled  to  it,  a  little  indiflference  or  per- 
functoriness  of  procedure  at  a  critical  moment,  and  the  law's 
intent  comes  to  naught.  Accordingly,  the  following  circu- 
lar, which  explains  itself,  was  sent  to  the  interested  towns  in 

July,  1900 :  — 

Statb  Housb,  Boston,  July  2, 1900. 

Circular  of  Information.  —  State  Reimbursement  of  Certain 
Expenditures  for  the  Salaries  of  Public  School  Teachers 
in  Small  Towns. 

Becent  Legislation, 
Chapter  408,  Acts  of  1896,  provides  as  follows :  — 

With  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education  there  may  be  paid  from 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  any  town  having  a  valuation  of  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars 
per  week  for  the  actual  time  of  service  of  each  teacher,  approved  by  the 
school  committee  of  said  town  after  special  examination  as  to  exceptional 
ability,  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  said  town,  which  sum  shall  be 
added  to  the  salary  of  such  teacher :  provided^  that  the  amount  paid  by  the 
town  toward  the  salary  of  such  teacher  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average 
salary  paid  by  said  town  to  teachers  in  the  same  grade  of  school  for  the 
three  years  next  preceding,  and  that  by  said  addition  no  teacher  shall 
receive  more  than  ten  dollars  per  week. 

This  act  was  approved  May  16,  1896,  and  became  operative  June 
16,  1896. 

Chapter  498,  Acts  of  1897,  amended  the  foregoing  act  by  substi- 
tuting three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  leaving  the  act  in  other  respects  unchanged. 
This  amendment  took  effect  upon  its  passage.  It  became  operative, 
therefore,  on  the  date  of  its  approval,  June  10,  1897. 

Tovms  entitled  to  the  Benefits  of  the  Law, 
For  the  year  beginning  with  September,  1900,  and  ending  in  June, 
1901,  the  towns  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law  will  be  those  whose 
valuation  is  under  thL*ee  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  the 
assessment  of  May  1,  1900.  At  the  date  of  this  circular  the  valua- 
tions of  the  towns  for  May  1,  1900,  have  not  all  been  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  following  list  of  towns  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  law  the  coming  year  is,  therefore,  a  provisional 
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one,  and  shoald  be  corrected,  if  correction  is  needed,  to  conform  to 
the  fall  valaation  returns  under  the  assessment  of  May  1,  1900 :  — 

Barnstable  County,  —  £astham,  Mashpee,  Truro. 

Berkshire  County,  — Alford,  Clarksburg,  Florida,  Hancock,  Monterey, 
Mount  Washington,  New  Ashford,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond,  Sandisfield,  Savoy, 
Tyringham,  Washington,  Windsor. 

Dukes  County,  —  Chilmark,  Gay  Head,  Grosnold. 

Franklin  County.  —  Charlemont,  Hawley,  Heath,  Leverett,  Leyden,  Mon- 
roe, New  Salem,  Rowe,  Shutesbury,  Warwick,  Wendell. 

Hampden  County.  —  Holland,  Montgomery,  Tolland,  Wales. 

Hampshire  County,  —  Chesterfield,  Cummlngton,  Groshen,  Greenwich, 
Middlefield,  Pelham,  Plainfield,  Prescott,  Westhampton,  Worthington. 

Middlesex  County.  —  Boxborough,  Carlisle,  Dunstable. 

Plymouth  County,  —  Halifax,  Plympton. 

Worcester  County,  —  Dana,  Oakham,  Paxton,  Phillipston. 


Special  Examination  as  to  Exertional  Ability. 
The  nature  and  methods  of  this  examination  are  left  by  law  to  the 
control  and  judgment  of  the  school  committee.  Its  purpose  is  to 
secure  superior  teachers  for  the  schools.  It  should  cover,  therefore, 
the  scholarship,  the  culture  and  the  moral  character  of  the  candi- 
date, as  well  as  his  fitness  to  teach  as  demonstrated  by  successful 
experience. 

Approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  attention  of  the  school  committees  of  towns  coming  within 
the  operation  of  the  aforesaid  law  is  called  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  hereafter  grant  its  approval 
to  the  payment  of  additional  compensation  by  the  State.  These  con- 
ditions are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Each  school  committee  will  promptly  report  to  the  secretai-y 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  name  of  every  new  teacher 
(that  is,  of  every  teacher  who  has  not  heretofore  been  approved  by 
the  Board)  to  whom  it  has  decided,  provided  the  State  Board  of 
Education  approves  the  committee's  action,  to  pay  an  additional  sum 
per  week  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  also  the 
date  at  which  such  payment  should  begin. 

2.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable,  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  determine,  through 
its  agents  or  otherwise,  whether  to  approve  the  payment  by  the  State 
of  the  additional  compensation  proposed,  and  will  communicate  its 
decision  to  the  school  committee. 
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3.  After  sach  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
school  committee  may  pay  such  teacher  from  the  date  specified,  in 
anticipation  of  State  reimbursement  under  the  law. 

4.  At  the  expiration  of  the  school  year  let  the  usual  certificate 
of  expenditures  in  anticipation  of  State  reimbursement  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  accompanied  by  receipts  from  the 
teachers  as  vouchers  that  they  have  been  paid, 

5.  Suitable  blanks  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  for  the  purposes 
mentioned. 

6.  As  to  the  cases  in  which  approval  has  already  been  granted, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  such 
approval,  after  due  notice,  in  case  teachers  clearly  fail  to  justify  it. 

Certificate  of  Expenditures. 
A  form  for  a  certificate  of  expenditures  has  been  prepared  for  the 
convenience  of  school  committees  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  will  be  furnished  by  the  secretai-y  of  the  State  Board  of 
Edncation,  upon  application  therefor.  A  copy  of  this  form  is  en- 
closed with  the  present  circular.  This  certificate  must  be  properly 
filled  oat  and  sworn  to  after  the  expenditures  have  been  made  for  which 
reimbursement  is  claimed.  School  committees  in  making  out  certifi- 
cates will  observe  the  following  directions :  — 

1.  The  valuation  of  the  town  is  to  be  determined  by  the  assess- 
ment of  May  1  preceding  the  school  year  for  which  the  certificate  is 
made  out. 

2.  In  determining  the  average  salary  for  the  three  years  next 
preceding,  the  State's  contribution  to  the  salary,  under  chapter  408, 
Acts  of  1896,  must  be  excluded.  The  avei*age  wanted  is  not  what 
the  State  and  the  town  acting  conjointly  under  this  law  may  have 
paid,  but  what  the  town  itself  without  such  aid  has  paid. 

3.  Let  the  certificate  cover  the  entire  amount  which  the  town  has 
expended  under  the  law  for  the  full  year  that  precedes  the  summer 
vacation  (usually  from  September  to  June,  inclusive) ,  and  for  which 
it  may  legally  claim  State  reimbursement. 

4.  Send  the  certificate  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ocalion.  State  House,  Boston,  within  thirty  days  after  the  full  or 
final  expenditures  under  the  law  for  the  year  have  been  made.  It  is 
desired  that  the  certificate  shall  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  September. 

5.  If  the  certificate  is  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  amount  allowed  under  it  will  be  payable  on  or  about  the  first  day 
of  November. 
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General  Suggestions, 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  object  of  the  State 
under  the  law  is  to  co-operate  with  certain  towns  in  securing  a  higher 
order  of  teaching  ability  for  their  public  schools,  and  in  retaining 
such  superior  ability  for  a  longer  time.  The  benefits  of  the  law  can- 
not, therefore,  be  honorably  claimed  unless  its  spirit  is  faithfully  met. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  towns  that  have  such  an  officer 
can  render  valuable  service  in  securing  the  higher  grade  of  teachers 
desired. 

The  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools  will  gladly  suggest  the 
names  of  promising  persons.  Such  suggestions  can  be  made  with 
increasing  confidence  by  the  principals,  as  the  practice  departments 
of  their  respective  normal  schools  are  extended  and  the  fitness  of 
normal  school  pupils  to  teach,  as  shown  by  their  experience  in  such 
practice  schools,  is  more  fully  demonstrated. 

The  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  been  requested  to 
keep  the  Board  informed  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  law,  with 
special  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  schools  show  progress 
under  its  operation. 

Frank  A.  Hill, 

Secretary, 

The  form  of  notice  prescribed  for  the  school  committee  to  use 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  circular  is  the  following :  — 

Notice  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  op  the  Appointment 
OP  Teachers  op  Exceptional  Ability  under  the  Provisions 
OP  Chapter  408,  Acts  op  1896. 
N.B. — A  separate  notice  for  each  new  teacher  should  be  made 

out  as  soon  as  practicable  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 

of  Education,  State  House,  Boston.     See  circular  of  information, 

dated  July  2,  1900,  for  detailed  directions. 

Town  OF  ,  19    . 

To  the  Stale  Board  of  Educalion, 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  school  committee  of  has  specially 

examined  *  and,  having  found  to  be  a  teacher  of  excep- 

tional ability,  has  decided,  should  the   State   Board   of   Education 
approve  its  action,   to   increase  compensation   in   accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  chapter  408,  Acts  of  1896,  said  increase  to 
begin 

For  the  School  Committee, 

Secretary, 


k 


*  Give  the  teacher's  Dame  and  the  school  where  the  teacher  may  be  seen. 
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,19    . 
To  Qyt  State  Board  of  Education, 

I  hereby  recommeDd  that  the  action  of  the  school  committee  as 
Btated  in  the  foregoing  certificate  be  appix>ved. 

Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  authority  of  the  school  committee  to  increase  the 
teacher's  salary  in  anticipation  of  State  reimbursement  is  com- 
pleted and  assured  by  the  Board's  approval,  as  conveyed  in 
the  following  notice :  — 

State  Housb,  Boston,  19    . 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee  of 

The  State  Board  of  Education  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
certificate  of  the  school  committee  of  ,  dated  and  bearing 

witness  to  the  following  facts :  — 

1.  That  said  school  committee  has  specially  examined  and 
found             to  be  a  teacher  of  exceptional  ability. 

2.  That  said  school  committee  has  decided  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation of  said  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
408,  Acts  of  1896,  said  increase  to  begin  ,  provided  its  action 
in  so  doing  is  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  hereby  approves  the  action  thus 
certified  to  by  said  school  committee. 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Since  Sept.  1,  1900,  the  agents  of  the  Board  have  personally 
inspected  and  approved  the  work  of  40  teachers,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  policy.  In  a  few  cases  they  have  felt  compelled 
to  withhold  approval.  They  have  also  visited  many  of  the 
teachers  approved  in  the  past.  In  two  or  three  cases  approval 
once  given  has  been  withdrawn.  While  the  law  limits  its 
benefits  to  teachers  of ''exceptional  ability,"  it  recognizes  as 
maximum  pay  for  such  exceptional  ability  but  $10  a  week, 
or  $320  for  the  legal  school  year,  —  a  compensation  that  does 
not  usually  command,  or,  if  it  commands,  does  not  usually 
retain,  extraordinary  qualifications.  Still,  the  pay  is  larger 
tiian  it  used  to  be ;  country  conditions  often  make  it  fully  as 
desirable  as  twice  the  sum  in  a  city ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  really  giving  the  favored  towns  a  higher  order  of  service. 
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District  Supervision. 

Development  of  District  Supervision. — The  system  of  dis- 
trict supervision  in  Massachusetts,  that  is,  of  the  supervision 
of  the  public  schools  in  a  group  of  towns  by  a  single  super- 
intendent, was  established  by  chapter  471,  Acts  of  1888.  Pre- 
vious to  that  date  there  were  several  instances  of  two  towns 
employing  the  same  person  as  superintendent,  but,  as  there 
was  no  aid  from  the  State,  only  towns  of  considerable  means 
could  resort  to  the  plan.  It  was,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  Under  the  legislation  of 
1888  the  smaller  towns  were  encouraged  to  establish  superin- 
tendency  districts.  To  guard  against  the  employment  of  in- 
ferior persons,  the  minimum  salary  of  the  district  superintendent 
was  fixed  at  $1,250.  Of  this  the  State  paid  $500 ;  it  also  gave 
in  addition  $500  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  district. 
Amendments  of  the  legislation  of  1888  were  made  by  chapters 
379,  Acts  of  1890,  and  272,  Acts  of  1891,  the  principal  change 
being  an  increase  of  the  superintendent's  salary  to  $1,500,  the 
State  contributing  $750  thereof.  Chapter  466,  Acts  of  1898, 
codified  the  previous  laws  and  extended  their  scope  somewhat. 
It  transferred  the  approval  of  the  certificates  on  which  the  State 
payments  are  made  from  the  State  Auditor  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  In  1900  an  act  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
making  the  employment  of  superintendents  of  schools  the  uni- 
versal and  permanent  policy  of  the  State  after  July  1,  1902. 

The  Method  of  Educational  Progress.  —  The  history  of  super- 
vision in  Massachusetts  illustrates  the  way  in  which  many  of 
the  State's  great  educational  steps  have  been  taken.  At  first 
the  towns  feel  their  way  to  a  new  method  of  supervising  the 
schools  by  employing  a  paid  expert  for  the  service.  They  do 
this  without  any  special  sanction  from  the  Legislature,  but  out 
of  that  reserve  of  authority  which  they  assume  to  have  in  the 
general  authority  granted  them  by  the  State  to  manage  their 
schools.  The  method  proves  successful,  whereupon  the  Legis- 
lature formally  authorizes  the  towns  to  adopt  it  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  Under  this  formal  authority  other  towns  take  similar 
action.  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  conviction  that 
the  State  ought  not  to  force  the  plan  upon  towns,  —  certainly 
not  so  long  as  there  is  any  widespread  failure  on  their  part 
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to  utilize  it.  In  time,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  State 
is  won  over  to  the  plan.  Then  the  people  conclude  that  it  has 
been  sufficiently  tested,  and  that  the  good  of  the  schools  requires 
it  to  be  made  mandatory  and  universal.  It  is  a  slow  process ; 
it  has  its  disadvantages.  But  there  is  one  superlative  merit,  — 
a  good  principle  worked  out  and  fixed  in  this  way  rests  on  that 
solidest  of  foundations,  the  experience  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  The  Massachusetts  system  of  district  supervision  is 
the  most  successful  yet  devised  in  the  United  States  for  reach- 
ing the  small  towns ;  and  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1900, 
that,  in  addition  to  its  mandate  that  every  town  shall  employ 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  eligible 
town  to  provide  for  this  kind  of  supervision,  is  the  most  promis- 
ing school  legislation  of  recent  years.  Energies  may  now  be 
more  fully  directed  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  supervision. 
The  Supervision  Law  of  1900.  —  The  text  of  the  super- 
vision law  of  1900  is  as  follows  :  — 

[Chaptbr  248.] 

Ah  Act  KELATrvB  to  the  Emploitment  op   Superintendents   op 
Schools  by  CmES  and  Towns. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  each  town  or  city  in  the 
Commonwealth  may,  and  after  July  first  in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  two  shall,  employ  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  city  a 
saperintendent  of  schools,  who  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  committee  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  public 
schools :  provided^  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  dissolve  existing  unions  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent, 
or  to  prevent  towns  from  uniting  for  such  employment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  forty-four  and  forty-five  of  chapter  forty-four  of 
the  Public  Statutes,  or  of  sections  six  and  seven  of  chapter  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight. 

Section  2.  The  school  committees  of  towns  the  valuation  of  which 
is  less  than  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  may,  and  after 
July  first  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  shall,  form  unions 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Seotiok  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.     lApproved  April  18,  1900. 
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It  wiU  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  statute  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  towns  to  consider  in  town  meeting  questions 
relative  to  the  formation  or  the  dissolution  of  superintendency 
unions.  Whatever  authority  they  exercised  in  this  way  under 
earlier  legislation  has  been  transferred  to  the  school  committee ; 
and  very  properly,  now  that  the  State  has  decided  to  require 
all  towns,  through  unions  or  otherwise,  to  employ  superin- 
tendents of  schools.  The  question  of  expediency  having  thus 
been  settled  by  the  State  itself,  only  details  of  procedure  are 
left  to  be  acted  upon.  Obviously  these  can  be  better  handled 
in  school  committee  than  in  town  meeting.  In  this  substitu- 
tion of  State  authority  for  that  of  the  town,  as  well  as  in  the 
very  arguments  used  for  and  against  the  State  policy,  history 
has  repeated  itself.  It  was,  for  instance,  once  optional  with 
the  town  whether  it  should  have  a  school  committee  or  not. 
In  many  towns  the  selectmen  managed  the  schools,  as  they 
did  everything  else.  After  numerous  towns  had  voluntarily 
appointed  school  committees,  and  shown  the  worth  of  such 
supervision,  the  State  in  1826  decided  that  what  was  good  for 
these  towns  was  good  for  all,  and  so  directed  that  thereafter 
every  town  should  choose  a  school  committee.  There  were 
towns  that  chafed  under  this  mandatory  policy,  and  the  next 
Legislature  was  beset  with  petitions  to  repeal  it,  but  to  its 
credit  it  stood  firm.  To-day  a  petition  for  such  repeal  would 
be  looked  upon  as  preposterous.  Nay,  in  colonial  and  pro- 
vincial times  there  were  towns  in  which  such  things  as  appoint-^ 
ing  teachers,  fixing  their  salaries  and  making  rules  for  the 
schools  were  not  delegated  to  selectmen  or  special  committees 
at  all,  but  were  settled  in  open  town  meeting, — the  most  dem- 
ocratic and  primitive  way  of  all,  the  town  being  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose.  It  clears  the  situ- 
ation for  the  school  committee  to  understand  that  henceforth 
it  has  the  same  sort  of  authority  in  employing  a  superintendent 
of  schools  as  in  employing  a  teacher.  It  is  for  the  school  com- 
mittee to  select  the  one  as  the  other,  to  determine  what  grade 
of  qualifications  it  shall  demand  in  each,  and  to  fix  upon  the 
compensation  that,  in  its  judgment,  will  command  the  qualifi- 
cations desired.  In  the  case  of  the  district  superintendent, 
however,  this  authority  of  the  school  committee  has  to  be  exer- 
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cised  jointly  with  other  school  committees,  and  within  the  lim- 
itations of  the  district  superintendency  law.  It  is  now  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  town  to  appropriate  money  enough  to  cover  the 
superintendent's  salary  as  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  towns  whose  valuation  exceeds 
$2,500,000  already  have  superintendents,  the  new  law  is  prac- 
tically of  chief  concern  to  towns  under  that  valuation  that  have 
not  yet  eflfected  the  necessary  unions.  Such  unions  can  be 
better  brought  about  by  school  committees  than  by  towns  act- 
ing in  town  meeting.  Doubtless  a  few  existing  districts  will 
need  to  be  rearranged,  in  the  interest  of  towns  that  otherwise 
cannot  form  satisfactory  unions.  In  such  cases  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  school  committees,  or  authorized  delegates  thereof, 
of  all  the  towns  involved  to  meet  and  arrange  at  one  sitting 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  old  and  the  organization  of  the  new. 
Committees  should  show  a  certain  comity  here,  because,  when 
apian  requires  the  co-operation  of  several  towns,  there  is  need 
of  mutual  consideration  to  make  it  successful.  Unless  a  cer- 
tain regard  is  shown  for  the  interests  of  neighbors,  some  towns 
will  be  left  **  stranded,"  as  it  were,  bound  by  law  to  employ 
a  superintendent,  but  unable  to  do  so  in  the  way  the  law  pre- 
scribes. Should  it  appear  that  under  the  voluntary  system  the 
successful  districting  of  the  State  cannot  be  accomplished, 
then  farther  action  by  the  Legislature  will  be  necessary. 
Several  new  districts,  however,  have  already  been  formed  since 
the  passage  of  the  law  of  1900 ;  several  more  will  be  formed 
in  1901  and  1902,  so  that  at  some  time  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1902  it  will  probably  be  clear  whether  the  situation 
requires  a  partial  or  general  redistricting  of  the  eligible  towns 
or  only  some  special  provision  for  the  stranded  cases.  Mean- 
while, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  school  committees  will  do  their 
work  of  arranging  unions  so  well  as  to  leave  nothing  for  the 
Legislature  to  supplement. 

Table  of  Superintendency  Districts.  —  The  superintendency 
districts  aided  by  the  State,  with  various  facts  about  them,  are 
given  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Comments  on  Table  XXVII.  —  Section  3,  chapter  466,  Acts 
of  1898,  requires  that  the  certificate  of  a  superintendency  dis- 
trict on  which  the  payment  of  money  to  the  district  by  the 
State  is  based  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion before  it  goes  to  the  State  Auditor.  It  has  become  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  Board  should  have  in  its  possession 
various  data  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  superintendency  districts.  The  foregoing  table  presents 
these  data  in  convenient  form  for  reference.  The  districts  are 
arranged  as  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  formation  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  The  valuations  for  a  district  are  given 
for  the  valuation  year  (May  1  to  May  1)  during  which  the  dis- 
trict was  organized,  and  are  taken  from  the  official  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  number  of  schools 
for  each  town  is  taken  from  its  returns  to  the  Board  for  the  year 
when  the  district  was  formed.  Occasionally  a  district  has  been 
modified  by  the  loss  or  the  addition  of  a  town,  so  that,  though 
it  dates  in  one  sense  from  the  year  given,  it  might  be  tech- 
nically regarded  as  dating  from  the  time  when  it  assumed 
its  present  shape.  These  items  in  some  cases  vary  a  littla 
from  the  answers  made  in  response  to  inquiries  sent  out  from 
the  office  to  the  several  joint  committees  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  their  districts,  but  not  enough  to  raise  questions  as  to 
the  legality  of  these  districts.  Of  course  the  valuations  and  the 
numbers  of  schools  have  undergone  changes  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  districts.  Whether  a  district  is  legally  con- 
stituted or  not,  turns,  in  part,  on  whether  its  valuations  and 
aggregate  number  of  schools  were  within  the  prescribed  limits 
at  the  time  of  formation,  and  have  not  since  exceeded  the 
allowable  margin  of  valuation,  which  is  $3,500,000. 

The  shares  of  service  rendered  by  the  superintendent  to  the 
several  towns  of  a  district  are  based  on  present  conditions  which 
the  table  does  not  give.  The  shares  of  salary  paid  by  the  towns 
to  the  superintendent  usually  follow  the  shares  of  service  agreed 
upon  for  him,  but  not  invariably,  the  law  not  requiring  that  the 
salary  shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  service.  Some 
districts  figure  out  these  details  with  closeness,  others  with 
considerable  freedom.  But  whatever  amounts  the  towns  of  a 
district  severally  contribute  towards  $750  of  the  superintend- 
ent's salary,  such  amounts  determine  their  respective  shares  in 
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what  the  State  contributes  to  the  district.  If  the  towns  choose 
to  pay  a  salary  higher  than  $1,500,  the  minimum  required  by 
the  State,  they  may  raise  the  excess  as  they  please. 

A  Practice  that  needs  Amendment.  —  Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  State  to  wait  until  the  expiration  of  the 
superintendent's  year,  and  then  pay  the  entire  amount  of  its 
contribution  to  a  district  to  the  chairman  or  the  secretary  of 
the  joint  committee,  as  indicated  in  the  committee's  certificate. 
The  practice  doubtless  grew  up  because  there  were  towns  that 
paid  only  their  own  share  in  the  superintendent's  salary,  leav- 
ing the  State  to  pay  its  share  when  it  saw  fit.  The  State,  hav- 
ing no  occasion  to  make  good  any  advances  by  the  towns  on 
State  account,  and  being  averse  to  making  payments  in  drib- 
lets, fell  into  the  practice  indicated.  The  chairman  or  the 
secretary  would  then  distribute  the  State's  contribution  as 
conditions  required,  paying  the  money  intended  for  teachers* 
salaries  to  the  several  town  treasurers,  and  that  intended  for 
the  superintendent's  salary  to  such  town  treasurers  as  had  ad- 
vanced it,  otherwise  to  the  superintendent  directly. 

The  objections  to  the  practice  are  obvious.  Contributions 
by  the  State  towards  the  school  expenditures  of  a  town  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  town  treasurer,  —  an  officer  placed 
under  bonds  and  duly  sworn  to  guard  the  town's  interests  in 
such  matters.  Receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  a  dis- 
trict superintendency  should  appear  in  fall  in  the  treasurer's 
report,  so  that  the  town  may  know  the  whole  story ;  and  the 
fiscal  returns  of  the  school  committee  to  the  State  should 
harmonize  with  such  report.  Under  present  conditions  the 
State's  money  reaches  some  of  the  superintendents  without 
going  into  the  town  treasury  at  all,  so  that  the  incomplete 
fiscal  reports  of  superintendency  transactions  that  reach  the 
people  of  the  town  are  misleading.  The  office  knows,  how- 
ever, what  the  towns  should  report,  and  so  is  on  its  guard 
against  the  errors  that  might  otherwise  impair  its  own  state- 
ments of  supervision  expenditures.  The  practice  is  one  pri- 
marily for  the  State  to  correct.  It  is  recommended,  however, 
that  every  town  regularly  advance  to  the  district  superintendent 
the  State's  contributions  to  his  salary,  and  insist  that  all  receipts 
from  the  State  on  account  of  the  superintendency  district  shall 
ultimately  reach  the  town  treasury  and  appear  in  the  treasurer's 
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report.  As  a  matter  of  fiact,  the  majority  of  towns  in  the  dis- 
tricts are  now  doing  this  very  thing.  The  superintendent  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  half  his  salary  for  a  year  or  more.  The 
amount  saved  by  a  town  in  declining  to  make  the  necessary 
advances  is  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned  beside  the  incon- 
venience occasioned. 

Towns  without  Superintendents  of  Schools. — The  follow- 
ing towns  were  without  superintendents  of  schools  Dec.  1, 
1900 :  — 


TOWHt. 

PopaUtion 

189a. 

VAluation 
May  1, 1889. 

Nnmber  of 
•chools. 

Kamberof 
different 
papUi. 

Barnstable  CowUy. 

1.  Truro,         .... 

816 

1329,816 

6 

164 

Berkshire  County. 

1.  Alford 

280 

168,093 

2 

39 

2.  Clarksburg, 

1,009 

237,638 

5 

268 

8.  Hancock,    .... 

511 

297,77! 

6 

89 

4.  Hinsdale 

1,660 

666,428 

11 

286 

6.  Lanesborough,   . 

848 

467,668 

6 

160 

6.  Lee, 

4,066 

1,736,483 

12 

692 

7.  Monterey,  .... 

8.  Mount  Washington,  . 

464 

226,936 

6 

89 

136 

90,843 

2 

30 

9.  New  Ashford,     . 

116 

67,166 

1 

26 

10.  Otis 

618 

206,680 

6 

66 

11.  Peru 

806 

118,924 

3 

44 

12.  Sandisfield, 

802 

329,614 

8 

114 

13.  Savoy 

604 

167,766 

7 

104 

14.  Tjringham, 

16.  Windsor,     .... 

863 

216,719 

8 

64 

666 

192,238 

7 

96 

Bristol  County, 

1.  Berkley,      .... 

966 

888,819 

7 

178 

2.  Rehoboth,  .... 

1,810 

744,480 

18 

839 

8.  Somerset,    .... 

1,983 

1,022,713 

9 

862 

Dukes  County, 

1.  Gay  Head,  .... 

169 

26,217 

1 

47 

2.  Gosnold,     .... 

140 

224,926 

1 

23 

Essex  County, 

1.  Amesbury,  .... 

9,986 

6,162,431 

31 

1,247 

2.  Box  ford, 

727 

688,435 

5 

104 

8.  Dan  vers. 

8,181 

6,109,640 

81 

1,688 

4.  Essex, 

1,687 

971,799 

9 

844 

5.  Hamilton, 

1,366 

1,943,686 

7 

2.'>3 

6.  Ipswich, 

4,720 

3,091,932 

19 

743 

7.  Middleton, 

838 

660,333 

3 

137 

8.  Newbury, 

1,489 

1,074,126 

7 

269 

9.  Salisbury,  .... 

1,300 

667,970 

8 

266 
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TowHa. 

Population 
189S. 

Yalnatlon 
May  1, 1899. 

Namber  of 
•cboolf. 

Number  0/ 
different 
pupilf. 

Essex  County — Con. 

10.  Topsfield 

1,038 

•814,895 

5 

161 

11.  Wenham,    .... 

886 

951,600 

5 

138 

Franklin  County, 

1.  Beraardston, 

778 

390,179 

8 

120 

2.  Heath,         .... 

476 

156,544 

7 

119 

8.  Leyden,       .... 

363 

195,254 

5 

77 

4.  New  Salem, 

869 

277,430 

10 

195 

5.  Shotesbury, 

444 

168,260 

4 

58 

Hampden  County, 

1.  Holland 

199 

87,557 

1 

22 

2.  Montgomery,     . 

3.  Russell,      .... 

276 

141,207 

5 

50 

846 

491,004 

7 

131 

4.  Tolland,      .... 

809 

143,857 

7 

62 

Hampshire  County, 

1.  Belehertown, 

2,161 

860,485 

20 

512 

2.  Chesterfield, 

589 

279,308 

6 

105 

3.  Enfield 

990 

817,740 

8 

241 

4.  Greenwich, 

481 

249,995 

8 

74 

5.  Hadley,       .... 

1,704 

974,484 

11 

258 

6.  Huntington, 

1,450 

510,041 

10 

347 

7.  Pelham,      .... 

486 

178,137 

4 

•    120 

8.  Presoott,     .... 

401 

160,810 

6 

70 

9.  Worthington,     . 

648 

805,126 

8 

155 

Nantucket  County, 

1.  Nantucket, .... 

8,016 

3,344,038 

11 

409 

Norfolk  County, 

1.  Holbrook,  .... 

2,298 

1,210,522 

12 

514 

2.  Norfolk 

882 

533,722 

5 

192 

3.  Randolph,  .... 

Sl,694 

1390350 

16 

716 

Plymouth  County, 

1.  Carver,       .... 

1,016 

876,160 

7 

195 

2.  Halifax 

497 

268,148 

3 

92 

3.  i^evllle,  .... 

870 

456,832 

6 

132 

4.  Pembroke, .... 

1,228 

681,275 

7 

192 

5.  Plympton,  .... 

549 

314,032 

8 

68 

6.  Rochester,  .... 

1,021 

485,609 

6 

201 

Worcester  County, 

1.  Ashbumham,     . 

2,148 

973,010 

18 

418 

2.  Auburn,      .... 

1,598 

577,110 

9 

884 

3.  Charlton, 

1,877 

896,700 

14 

872 

4.  Dana, . 

717 

299,895 

5 

126 

5.  Douglas, 

2,026 

1,052,691 

10 

375 

6.  Lancaster, 

2,180 

3,103,280 

11 

420 

7.  Leicester, 

3,239 

2,634,565 

16 

748 

8.  Sutton, 

8,420 

1,204,969 

17 

650 

Totals  (68 

towns),    . 

95,843 

155,932,156 

550 

17,263 
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Nearly  half  of  the  foregoing  towns  have  endeavored  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  effect  unions  with  their  neighbors,  but  in  vain. 
The  method  of  forming  them  by  action  in  town  meeting  is 
cumbrous,  and  subject  to  miscarriage.  The  legislation  of 
1900,  in  transferring  the  union-making  power  from  the  towns 
to  the  school  committees,  has  made  its  exercise  simpler  and 
easier.  Already  several  unions  have  been  formed  under  the 
new  plan,  so  that  now  the  foregoing  list  contains  but  68  towns, 
whereas  a  year  ago  it  contained  87.  The  unions  to  be  formed 
in  1901  and  1902  will,  it  is  hoped,  largely  reduce,  if  not  wholly 
extinguish,  the  list.  The  law  is  mandatory  after  July  1,  1902 ; 
but  there  seems  to  bo  a  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  towns  to 
anticipate  its  mandate  by  voluntary  action. 

Movement  of  Ineligible  Tovms  towards  Supervision  by  Super^ 
intendments.  —  Nearly  all  the  towns  whose  valuation  exceeds 
$2,500,000  each,  and  therefore  debars  them  from  State  aid  for 
supervision  purposes,  nevertheless  have  superintendents  of 
schools.  The  number  of  such  towns  without  superintendents 
has  been  gradually  reducing,  as  appears  from  the  following 
statement :  — 


TSAB. 

Namber  of 
Ineligible 
towns  with- 
out BQperin- 
tendentt. 

Popolation. 

Valuation. 

Number  of 
■ohools. 

Nomberor 
different 
pnplU. 

1896,       . 

16 

78,196 

167,144,046 

277 

12,110 

1896,       . 

12 

60,407 

48,830,798 

244 

10,408 

1897,       . 

11 

61,806 

48,072,086 

281 

11,049 

1898,       . 

7 

86,798 

26,266,804 

142 

6,140 

1899,       . 

6 

28,088 

19,621,421 

108 

4,789 

1900,       . 

6 

31,822 

22,436,786 

119 

6,116 

The  six  ineligible  towns  without  superintendents  are  Ames- 
bury,  Dan  vers,  Ipswich,  Nantucket,  Lancaster  and  Leicester. 
Leicester  was  united  with  Holden  for  many  years  in  a  superin- 
tendency  district,  and  might  have  continued  to  receive  aid 
from  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  town's  valua- 
tion had  risen  above  $2,500,000,  had  the  district  not  been  dis- 
solved. The  law  permits  towns  to  remain  in  districts  until 
their   valuation    reaches    $3,500,000,    although   they   cannot 
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enter  districts  after  they  have  reached  $2,500,000.  If  a  town, 
after  passing  the  lower  limit,  is  thrown  out  of  a  union  through 
no  act  of  its  own,  it  is  a  hardship  that  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. So,  too,  the  presence  in  districts  of  towns  that  have 
passed  the  lower  valuation  limit  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  formation  of  more  convenient  unions.  For  the  office  is 
advised  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the  withdrawal  of  a 
town  from  a  union  dissolves  that  union  for  good.  Of  the 
towns  thus  set  free,  those  under  $2,500,000  can  enter  new 
unions,  while  those  over  $2,500,000  cannot.  This  policy 
answers  well  enough  for  a  voluntary  system,  whose  aim  is  to 
foster  unions  and  discourage  their  dissolution.  Now  that  the 
State  is  to  require  all  towns  under  $2,500,000  to  form  unions, 
it  is  a  pertinent  question  whether  it  ought  not  to  abandon  its 
distinction  between  district  towns  whose  valuation  lies  between 
$2,500,000  and  $3,500,000,  and  non-district  towns  whose 
valuation  lies  between  the  same  limits,  and  treat  all  under  the 
upper  limit  alike. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  whose  valuation  May  1, 
1899,  came  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,500,000 :  — 


Towns. 


Population 
1895. 


ValoAtlon 
May  1, 18W. 


Namber  of 
scbools. 


Nomber  of 

different 

pnpllt. 


Berkshire  CoutUy. 
Dalton,      .        .        .        . 
Stockbridge,     . 
Williamstown,  • 

Bristol  County. 
Dartmouth, 

Essex  County. 
Ipswich,    .        .        .        . 
North  Andover, 
Rockport,. 

FrafMin  County, 
Orange,     .        .       .        . 

Hampden  County, 
Palmer,     .        .       .       . 

Hampshire  County. 
Amherst,  .  .  •  . 
Easthampton,   . 


8,210 
2,077 
4,887 


3,107 


4,720 
3,569 
5,289 


5,361 
6,858 


4,785 
4,790 


12,580,457 
3,225,612 
2,918,776 


2,714,275 


8,091,932 
3,373,360 
2,743,018 


2,874,365 
2,803,853 


8,168,982 
2,919,567 


19 
11 
27 


22 


19 
20 
18 


27 
81 


18 
25 


634 

458 

1,018 


573 


743 
866 
808 


1,169 
1,304 


889 
981 
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TOWHt. 


Population 
1895. 


Valaatlon 
May  1, 1899. 


Nomber  of 
schools. 


Namber  of 
different 
pupils. 


Middlesex  County. 
Groton,     .        .        .        . 
Hudson,    .        .        .        . 

Nantucket  County. 
Nantucket, 

Norfolk  County, 
Franklin,  .        .        .        . 
Needham, 
Stonghton, 
Walpole,  .        .        .        . 

Plymouth  County. 
Brid^ewater,    . 
Rockland,. 
Scituate,   .        .        .        . 


Worcester  County. 
Blackstone, 
Lancaster, 
Leicester, . 
North  bridge, 
Spencer,    .  * 
Webster,  . 
Westborough, 

Totals, 


2,192 
5,308 


3,016 


5,186 
3,511 
5,272 
2,994 


4,686 
5,523 
2,246 


6,039 
2,180 
3,239 
5,286 
7,614 
7,799 
5,235 


125,929 


•3,144,283 
2,939,537 


3,844,038 


8,228,145 
3,435,790 
2,952,375 
2,542,062 


2,501,849 
8,053,281 
2,554,295 


2,689,910 
8,103,280 
2,634,565 
8,839,476 
8,471,170 
8,367,460 
2,828,531 


183,584,244 


14 
25 


11 


18 
21 
18 
17 


21 
24 
11 


28 
11 
16 
29 
39 
18 
16 


564 


465 
1,016 


409 


838 
856 
895 
687 


849 

1,157 

374 


1,075 
420 
748 
1,370 
1,367 
918 
845 


23,667 


The  foregoing  list  is  based  on  the  valuation  of  May  1,  1899. 
The  valuation  of  May  1,  1900,  adds  South  Hadley,  Wareham 
and  Winehendon  to  the  list,  and  drops  Webster,  as  appears 


from  the  following  statement :  — 


Towns. 

Population 
189JI. 

Valuation 
May  1, 1900. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
different 

pupils. 

Hampshire  County, 
South  Iladley.  .... 

Plymouth  County. 
Wareham,          .... 

Worcester  County. 

Webster 

Winehendon,     ,        ,        ,        . 

4,443 

3,367 

7,799 
4,490 

12,610,040 

2,612,765 

4,974,105 
2,614,864 

22 
22 

18 
21 

941 

627 

913 
970 
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The  superintendency  arrangements  of  the  foregoing  30  towns 
(Webster  now  excluded)  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Four  employ  superintendents  on  full  time,  —  Williams- 
town,  Amherst,  Blackstone  and  Spencer. 

2.  Four  employ  superintendents  in  conjunction  with  other 
towns  but  without  aid  from  the  State,  —  Groton  sharing  with 
Hudson  in  the  superintendent's  service,  and  Needham  and 
Eockland  with  Winchester  and  Whitman  respectively,  the 
two  latter  not  being  in  the  list. 

3.  Eleven  are  in  superintendency  districts  aided  by  the 
State,  namely,  Dalton,  Dartmouth,  Orange,  Easthampton, 
Stoughton,  Walpole,  Bridgewater,  Scituate,  South  Hadley, 
Wareham  and  Winchendon. 

4.  Five  employ  the  high  school  principal  as  superintendent 
also,  —  Stockbridge,  Palmer,  Franklin,  Northbridge  and  West- 
borough. 

5.  Two  employ  a  superintendent  each  on  part  time, — Rock- 
port  and  North  Andover. 

6.  Four  are  without  superintendents,  —  Ipswich,  Nantucket, 
Lancaster  and  Leicester. 

The  reasons  for  bringing  all  of  the  foregoing  towns  within 
the  operation  of  the  district  superintendency  laws  are  not 
equally  pressing.  Lancaster,  for  instance,  has  a  valuation  of 
18.253  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  its  public 
schools  and  a  tax  rate,  in  1900,  of  $12.75 ;  while  Blackstone 
has  only  $3,005  behind  each  child  and  a  tax  rate  of  $18.10. 
But  the  reasons  are  not  equally  pressing  for  towns  that  have 
already  been  admitted  to  the  district. 

Some  towns  employ  the  high  school  principal  as  superin- 
tendent also,  reasoning  that,  if  they  unite  the  two  offices  in 
one  person,  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  salary,  and  so  com- 
mand higher  qualifications.  The  reasoning  is  correct  so  far  as 
it  goes.  But  if  these  towns  were  in  superintendency  districts, 
they  probably  could  afford  to  utilize  the  principal's  superior 
qualifications  in  the  exclusive  service  of  the  high  school.  The 
work  of  the  high  school,  and  particularly  of  the  high  school  that 
must  get  along  with  only  two  or  three  teachers,  is  so  exacting 
that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  add  to  the  principal's  duties  those  of 
a  superintendency.  The  danger  is  that  one  side  of  his  work  or 
the  other,  more  likely  both,  will  suffer,  let  him  be  never  so  able. 
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As  to  superintendencies  that  command  but  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  persons  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  at  a  compensation 
but  little  more  than  nominal,  it  may  be  said,  without  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  the  holders  thereof,  who  doubtless 
render  a  full  equivalent  or  more  for  their  humble  pay,  that 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  unwritten  standards  already  set 
for  them  in  the  general  practice  of  the  State. 

Movement  of  Eligible  Towns  towards  Supervision  by  Super- 
intendents.—  The  following  statement  shows  that  the  move- 
ment of  eligible  towns  towards  district  supervision  from  1895 
to  1899  was  nearly  at  a  standstill.  More  progress  was  made 
in  1900  than  in  all  of  the  preceding  five  years. 


TXAB. 

Nnmber  of 

ellglblt 
towns  with- 
out SDperin- 

t«ndenU. 

Population. 

VaIa*tk>iL 

Nomberof 
scboolf. 

Nnmber  of 
dlffervnt 
pnpils. 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

1899,  .        .,       . 

1900,  . 

85 
82 

79 
80 
78 
62 

81,861 
85,918 
85,270 
86,529 
81,524 
64,521 

•48,404,852 
46,009,908 
45313,981 
47,032,935 
45,325,754 
33,496,370 

591 
582 
588 
572 
544 
481 

16,665 
16,036 
16,159 
16,542 
15,645 
12,108 

Supervision   by   Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Cldssification  of  Superintendents,  —  The  superintendents  of 
Massachusetts  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  single   cities  or 
towns. 

2.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  groups  of  two  or 
more  towns  not  aided  by  the  State. 

3.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  groups  of  towns 
aided  by  the  State. 

4.  Superintendents  who  give  part  time  to  single  towns. 

5.  High  school  principals  who  serve  also  as  superintendents. 

6.  Members   of   school    committees    returned   as   superin- 
tendents. 
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Appointments  of  superintendents  in  the  first,  second  (with 
one  exception),  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  groups  are  made  under 
the  law  of  1854  (see  section  43,  chapter  44,  Public  Statutes). 
Appointments  in  the  third  group  are  made  under  the  laws 
of  1888,  1893,  1898  (see  chapter  466,  Acts  of  1898,  where 
previous  acts  have  been  codified)  and  1900,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
under  special  acts  of  the  Legislature. 

XXVIII. 

Group  1 .  —  Superintendents  giving  fuU  time  each  to  a  single  city  or 

tovtm. 


BUPIBIHTBHDBNTS. 


SalarlM. 


Addreflses. 


Saperiotend«neiea. 


Aldrieh,  Oeorge  I., 
Arnold,  BanhL.,* 
BaUlet,ThoiiiMM., 
Bwboar,  A.  L.,      . 
Bates,  WiUlMn  C 
Blodcttt,B.F.,       . 
Boaton,  Eiig«ne,     . 
Boydeo,  C.  F^ 
BrefaMt,  JamM  W., 
Broekway,  O.  B^   . 
Brodenr,  0.  A., 
Bmee,  Onamn*  B., 
Burke,  John  B.,     . 
Borriogton,  Lester  L., 
Cwlrey,  J.  H.,       . 
Carroll,  O.F., 
Clarke,  John  T.,     . 
ObPP.  George  I.,   . 
Oogiwell,  Franda, . 
Condon,  Randall  J., 
Oonley,  George  H.,* 
DMne.  D.  P.,  .       . 
Danforth,  G.  H.,    . 
Davis,  Joelah  B.,    . 
I>niper,  Frank  O^  . 
Idgerlj,  Joseph  O., 
Ansrson,  ThooMS, 


$4,000 
8,780 
4,000 
1,000 
8,800 
2,000 
2,800 
2,160 
1,800 
1,600 
2,000 
2,700 
8,000 
1,600 
1,800 
4,000 
1,400 
1,400 
8,600 
2,600 
8,780 
2,400 
1,800 
900 
2,600 
2,700 
2,000 


Brookline, 

Boston,    . 

Springfield,      . 

Natick,     . 

FaU  River, 

Sonth  Framingham, 

Pittsfleld, .       .       . 

Tannton,  . 

North  AtUeborongh, 

West  Springfield,    . 

Ohloopee  Falls, 

Lynn, 

Lawrence, 

Peabody, . 

Northampton, 

Worcester, 

Bonthbridge, 

Spencer,  . 

Cambridge, 

Everett,    . 

Boston,     • 

Mattapan, 

Greenfield, 

MlUvllle,  . 

Hyde  Park, 

Fltchbarg, 

Wobnm,  . 


Brookline. 

Boston. 

Springfield. 

Natick. 

Fall  River. 

Framingham. 

Pittsfield. 

Tannton. 

North  Attleboroagfa. 

West  Springfield. 

Ohloopee. 

Lynn. 

Lawrence. 

Peabody. 

Northampton. 

Worcester. 

Bonthbridge. 

Spencer. 

Cambridge. 

Bverett. 

Boston. 

MlltOn. 

Greenfield. 

Blackstone. 

HydePark« 

Fltchbnrg. 

Wobnm. 


*  Bnpervlsor,  Boston. 
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SUPnUHTSHDBMTS 

Salaries. 

Addrasses 

Bvana,  Oamoo  0.,  . 

$1,600 

North  Bsston, , 

.    Baston. 

Fifi«ld.  A.  B.,         .       . 

8,600 

Newtonville,    . 

.     Newton. 

Gay,  George  B.,     . 

2,600 

Maiden,    .       . 

.    ^Iden. 

Gray,  John  0., 

1,000 

Adams,    . 

.     Adams. 

Halay,  Oharlea  W., 

1,700 

Milford.    .       . 

.    Milford. 

Hall,  I.  Freeman,   • 

2,760 

North  Adams, 

.    North  Adams. 

Hardy,  A.  L 

1,600 

Amlierst, . 

.     Amherst. 

Hatoh,  William  B., 

8,600 

New  Bedford, , 

.    New  Bedford. 

Hayward,  Harriet  8^  Ai 

IS»t,. 

1,000 

Brockton, 

.     Brockton. 

HeaTens,  Frank  J., 

2,000 

Plymoath, 

.     Plymouth. 

Hine,  Roderick  W., 

2,100 

Dedham,  . 

.     Dedham. 

Holmes,  Stanley  H^ 

2,000 

Westfleld, 

.     Westfleld. 

Home,  Irving  W^  . 

1.400 

Bralntree, 

.     Bralntree. 

Hunt,  Oharlee  L.,  . 

1,800 

Clinton,    . 

.    Clinton. 

Jaooby.AeberJ.,  .       . 

1,700 

Middleboroogh 

,      .    Mlddleborongh. 

Johnson,  George  B^ 

1,700 

Andover, . 

.    Andover. 

KeUy,  W.  P., .       . 

1,600 

Attleborongh, 

.     Attleborongh. 

Kingman,  F.  W.,   . 

1,200 

Hyannis,  . 

.    Barnstable. 

Lewie,  Mary  A.,  Aee't, 

1,200 

Cambridge,      . 

.    Cambridge. 

Lnnt,  William  P.,  . 

1,200 

Newburyport, 

.    Newburyport. 

Martin,  George  H.,* 

8,780 

Boston,    . 

.     Boston. 

McEeen,  RoMoe  D.,      . 

2,260 

HaTcrhUl, 

.     Haverhill. 

Metealf,  Robert  0.,* 

8,780 

Boeton,     . 

.     Boeton. 

MlteheU,  Walter  G., 

1,200 

Wllliamstown, 

.     WUUamstown. 

Morse,  C.  H.,  .       . 

2,600 

WestKedford, 

.    Medford. 

Nssh,  Louis  P.,      . 

2,800 

Holyoke,  . 

.    Holyoke. 

Nlokerson,  F.  H.,  . 

2,100 

Melrose,   . 

.       .    Melrose. 

Page,  Frank  R.,      . 

1,800 

Watertown,     , 

.    Watertown. 

Parker,  Walter  S.,* 

8,780 

Boeton,     . 

.     Boston. 

Parkinson,  WUllam  D., 

2,000 

Waltham, 

.     Waltham. 

ParUn,  Frank  B.,    . 

2,200 

WoUsston, 

.    Quincy. 

Peaslee,  Frank  J.,  . 

2,000 

Revere,    . 

.     Revere. 

Perkins,  J.  8.,        .       . 

1,800 

Canton,    . 

.    Canton. 

Perkins,  John  W., . 

2,600 

Salem,      . 

.    Salem. 

Peterson,  BIlU,*     . 

8,780 

Boston,     . 

.    Boston. 

Pitman,  J.  Asbury, 

2,100 

Marlborough, 

.     Marlborough. 

Patney,  Freeman,  . 

2,800 

Glonoester, 

•    Glouoester. 

RnsMlU  B.  B., 

2,700 

Brockton, 

.     Brockton. 

K 


*  Supervisor,  Boston. 
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Salertee. 

AddreMee. 

BdTord.  Adelb«rt  L.,     .       . 

$1,800 

Beverly,   . 

Beverly. 

BMVtr,  BdwiD  P.»  . 

6,000 

Boston.     . 

Boston. 

annul,  Walter  H^  .       .       . 

2.600 

Obeleea.   . 

Chelsea. 

Soathworth,  Gordon  A.,       . 

8,000 

Somervllle.      . 

Somervllle. 

8Uog«>,AMO 

1.400 

Falmonth. 

Falmonth. 

TboopMn,  TliomM  B., 

2,000 

Leominster.     . 

Leominster. 

TbooMon,  Andrew  8.,  . 

1,400 

North  Weymonth,  . 

Weymonth. 

TonMr,  Alfred, 

1,600 

Tamer's  Falls. 

MonUgne. 

W»rd,  W.  Soott,    . 

1,800 

Athol,      . 

Athol. 

Whiteomb,  Arttanr  K., . 

8,000 

Lowell.     . 

Lowell. 

WUte,  A.  BTerett, 

1,600 

Methnen. .       .       . 

Methnen. 

Wood,JiideonI^  .       .       . 

2.000 

Gardner.  . 

Gardner. 

Qroup  2.  —  Superintendents  giving  full  time  each  to  a  group  of  two 
or  more  towns  not  aided  by  the  State. 


Armstrong,  George  P., . 

•1,«)0 

Behnont.  . 

Belmont.  Manchester. 

Fisher,  GUman  0., 

1.800 

Great  Barrington.  . 

Great  Barrington.  Lenox.* 

eibhs.  David, .       . 

1.760 

Hudson,   . 

Groton,  Hudson. 

Hobba,  W.  C, 

2.000 

Whitman. 

Rockland,  Whitman. 

Howard,  Nelson  G., 

1.800 

Hingham  Centre,    . 

Oohasset.  Hingham.  Hall. 

Stevens,  Charles  B.. 

2,000 

Stoneham, 

Sangns,  Stoneham. 

Walradt.  H.  M..     . 

2,800 

Needham. 

Needham.  Winchester. 

•  The  only  union  in  the  State  nnder  sections  44  and  46.  chapter  44.  Public  Statutes. 


Group  3.  —  Superintendents  giving  full  time  each  to  a  group  of  towns 
aided  by  the  StcUe^  —  district  superintendents. 


«.  o.  H., 
Allen.  H.L.,  . 
Anthony,  John  C, . 
Averlll,  Andrew  P., 

Badger,  Abner  A., . 
Bowman,  Mortimer  H.. 
Brlek,  Francis  S.,  . 
Gall.  Arthur  D..     . 


•1.600 
1.600 
1.600 
1.600 

1.600 
1.600 
1.600 
1.600 


Beeket.  . 
Dalton,  . 
Wareham. 
Bdgartown. 

Walpole.  . 
Barre. 
Agawam, . 
Holliston. 


Beeket.  Chester.   Middlefleld, 

Washington. 
Cheshire.  Dalton. 

Marion.  Wareham. 

Chllmark.  Cottage  Cltv.Bdgar. 

town.    Tisbnry.   West   Tis- 

bury. 
Medfleld.  Walpole. 

Barre.  Hard  wick.  Petersham. 

Agawam,  Granville,  South- 
wick. 
Holliston.  Medway.  Sherbom. 
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8l7PBBinTBND>HT8. 


BaUriM. 


AddrMMS. 


BaperlDteDdeneiM. 


Campbell,  A.  H.,    . 
Oartwrighl,  W.  O., 
Ohaoe,  Beth  H., 
Obaffio,  W.  B., 
Olay,  Charles  L.,    . 
Cole,  A.  B.,     . 
ColliDB,  Arthur  J., 

Corlew,  B.  B., 
Cragln,  W.  N., 
Crocker,  Wlnthrop  N., 
Dixon,  Bdward,     . 
Fltts,  Edward  P.,  . 
Freeman,  L.  A.,     . 
Fnller,  B.J.,  . 
Gray,  E.  B.,    . 
Orout,  Edgar  H.,   . 
Hall,  O.  P.,      .       . 
Holmes,  WllUam  H.,  Jr, 
Howard,  Elmer  F., 
Hoyt,  W.  A.,  . 
Irving,  Artbar  P.,  . 
Jones,  Herbert  J., . 
Kendall,  Frederick  L., 
EnowUon,  George  H., 
Knowlton,  Jnnins  C, 
Lewis,  Alvan  R.,    . 
Locke,  D.  B., . 
Long,  William  F., . 
Lyman,  C.  8., . 
Mason,  Lizzie  A.,  • 
Miller,  W.  D., 
Morrell,  James  0., 
Palmer,  Corwin  F., 
Poland,  Mary  L.,    . 

Pratt,  LoQls  A.,      . 
Pntney,  C.  B., 
Beed,  William  A.,. 


$1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,060 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1.600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,660 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 


South  Hadley  Falls, 
Georgetown, 
Harwich, . 
West  Dennis, 
Harvard,  . 
Plainvllle, 
Sheffield,  . 

Cocbituate, 

Bedford,  . 

North  Dartmouth,  . 

West  Brookfield,    . 

Mansfield, 

Fozborongb,    . 

East  Bridgewater,  . 

Fairbaven, 

Princeton, 

Sbelburne  Falls, 

Grafton,  . 

Charlemont,     • 

North  Brookfield,  . 

Ayer, 

Holden,    . 

Chelmsford,     . 

South  Swansea, 

Tewksbnry,     . 

Provincetown, 

Winchendon,  . 

Ashfleld,  . 

Oxford,     . 

Orange,     . 

Bastbampton,  . 

BUleriea,  . 

Northborongh, 

175  State  Street, 
Springfield. 

Williamsburg, 

BaldwinsviUe, . 

South  Deerfield,      . 


Granby,  Sonth  Hadley. 

Georgetown,     Groveland, 

Rowley. 
Brewster,  Bsstham,  Harwich, 

Orleans. 
Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

Bolton,    Boylston,     Harvard, 

Sblrley. 
Norton ,  Wren tham . 

Egremont,  New  Marlborough, 
Rtchmond,  Sheffield,  West 
Stockbridge. 

Dover,  Sudbury,  Wayland. 

Bedford,  Burlington,  Lincoln, 

Wilmington. 
Dartmouth,  Westport. 

New    Braintree,    Sturbridge, 

West  Brookfield. 
Mansfield,  Sharon,  Stougbton. 

Fozborongb,  West  Newbury. 

East  Bridgewater,  West 
Bridgewater,  Raynbam. 

Acushnet,  Fairbaven,  Matta- 
poisett. 

Princeton,  Sterling,  Westmin- 
ster. 

Buckland,  Colrain,  Sbelburne. 

Grafton,  Upton. 

Charlemont,  Florida,  Hawley, 

Monroe,  Rowe. 
Brookfield,  North  Brookfield. 

Ayer,  West  Boyliton. 

Holden,   Oakham,    Paz  ton, 

Rutland . 
Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Dun- 

stable. 
Freetown,  Seekonk,  Swansea. 

Dracnt,  North  Reading, 
Tewksbury,  Tyngsborongb. 

Chatham,  Provincetown,  Well- 
fleet. 

Lunenburg,  Winchendon. 

Asbfield,   Cummington, 

Gosben.  Plainfield. 
Dudley,  MiUbury,  Oxford. 

Erving,  Orange,  Wendell. 

Bastbampton,      Southampton, 

Westbampton. 
Billerica,  Merrimao. 

Berlin,  Nortb  borough,  Shrews- 
bury, Soutbborough. 

East  LoDgmeadow,  Hampden, 
Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Wil- 
brabara. 

Conway,  Sunderland,  Whately, 
Williamsburg. 

Hubbardflton,  Pbllllpston,  Roy- 
alston,  Templeton. 

Deerfield,  Hatfield,  Leverett. 
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SaUriee. 

AddreMee. 

Snperlntendenoiee. 

Record,  Christopher  A., 

•1.600 

AMinippi, 

Hanover,  Hanson,  Norwell. 

1,600 

LltUeton, . 

Aofeon,  Littleton,  Weetford. 

1,600 

Warren,   . 

Walee,  Warren. 

Senderaon,  W.  H., 

2,000 

Brldgewater,  . 

Abington,  Bridgewater. 

Sherman,  Elmer  B^ 

1,650 

Hopedale, 

Bellingham,   Hopedale,    Men- 

don. 
Brlmfield,  Moneon. 

Bherman,  Frank  J., 

1,600 

Mon«on,   . 

Thompeon,  Victor  V., 

1,600 

Hopkinton,      . 

Ashland,  Hopkinton. 

Tlee,  Burt  J., . 

1.600 

Sandwich, 

Bonme,  Mashpee,  Sandwich. 

1,600 

Northfleld.       .       . 

GUI,  Northfleld,  Warwick. 

Wheeler,  UlyMee  O., 

2,000 

Wakefield,       .       . 

Lynnfield,  Wakefield. 

Whitney,  Fairfield, 

1,600 

Towneend, 

Ashby,  Towosend. 

WlUard,  Bdgar  L^ 

1,600 

Marehfield  Hllle,     . 

Doxbnry,  Marshfield,  Soitnate. 

Oroup  4.  —  Superintendents 

givi'og  part  time  each  to  a  single  town. 

Chickering,  Qeorge  E., . 

$600 

81  Berkeley  Street, 

Lawrence. 
Marblehead,     . 

North  Andoyer. 

01fford,  John  B.,   .       .       . 

800 

Marblehead. 

Linooln,  Mary  L 

1,000 

Rockport, 

Rockport. 

Monlton.  J.  Sidney,      . 

100 

Stow, 

Stow. 

Stone,  MelviUe  A., 

1,000 

11    Lowell    Street, 
Reading. 

Reading. 

Oroup  5.  —  High  school  principals  also 

serving  as  superintendents. 

Bates,  Charles  H., . 

$1,800 

Oxbridge,         .       . 

Uxbridge. 

Bnck,  Jonathan  L,. 

1,900 

Lexington, 

Lexington. 

Carroll,  John,. 

1.100 

Avon, 

Avon. 

Chllds,  H.  0., . 

1,700 

Swampscott,    . 

Swampscott. 

DanieU,  E.  D., 

1.800 

Franklin, . 

Franklin. 

Donglas,  Frank  A.,* 

1,600 

Winthrop, 

Winthrop. 

Eaton,  Charles  M... 

1,700 

Weston,   . 

Weston. 

Eaton.  WUliam  L., 

2,600 

Concord,  . 

Concord. 

HaUett,  S.  W.,        . 

2,000 

Ware, 

Ware. 

^Meleher.  S.  A.. 

2,100 

Whitinsyille, 

Northbridge. 

Morse,  A.  H., . 

1,800 

Webster, . 

Webster. 

Ferrln,  Marshall  L^t 

1,600 

WeUesley  Hills,      . 

Wellesley. 

Richards,  Ansel  S., 

1,260 

Kingston, 

Kingston. 

*  Principal  of  grammar  school. 


t  Professor  at  Boston  UnlTerslty. 
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SUPEBOITKMDINTS. 

Salaries. 

Addreesee. 

Rogen,  Alfred  W^ 

$1,800 

Stoekbridge,    . 

Stoekbridge. 

SutoUfle,  Frank  8.,* 

2,200 

Arlington, 

Arlington. 

ThompcoQ,  A.  0.,  • 

2,000 

Palmer,    . 

Palmer. 

Tower,  Alfredo... 

1,400 

Pepperell.        .       . 

Pepperell. 

Tattle,  O.  A.,.       . 

1.2W 

Nahant,    .       .       . 

Nahant. 

Wagg.  A.  P..  .       . 

1,400 

Norwood, 

Norwood. 

Waldron,  H.  0.,     . 

1.800 

Weetborough. . 

Weetborongh. 

Whipple,  D.  Henry, 

000 

Millie,       .       .       . 

MillU. 

White,  J.  Henry,   . 

1.100 

Maynard,.       .       . 

Maynard. 

*  Principal  of  grammar  school . 


Group  6.  —  Members  of  school  committees  returned  as  super intenderUs. 

LitUefleld,  Mrs.  Jennie  A.,  . 

$60 

Boxborongh,   . 

Boxborongh. 

Locke,  Calvin  S.,   . 

60 

Weetwood,      . 

Westwood. 

Shank,  Charles  H., 

200 

North  Dighton, 

Dighton. 

Tiffany,  L.  Belle,  .       .       . 

100 

Russell.    .       .       . 

Blandford. 

Summary  of  the  Foregoing  Groups.  —  Certain  facts  of  the 
foregoing  groups  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 


GBOX7P8. 


Nnmber  of 
towns. 


Nnmber  of 
superintend- 
ents. 


Salaries. 


Group  1, 
Group  2, 
Group  8, 
Group  4, 
Group  6, 
Group  0, 

Totala, 


60 

16 

170 

6 
22 

4 


77 
7 

67 
6 

22 
4 


172 


$177,830 
18,550 
87,660 
8,500 
86,600 
400 


$818,080 


Superintendents  by  Counties  and  Towns.  — For  convenience 
of  reference,  the  towns  that  employ  superintendents  are  given 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  officers  for  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  in  the  following  table  :  — 
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XXIX.     Table  of  toum$  and  cities  employing   superintendents  of 
schools,  arranged  by  counties. 


Bt  oouvtus. 

Saperintendenti. 

Addresses. 

Barnstable, 

1.  Barnstable,     . 

F.  W.  Kingman, 

Hyannis. 

2.  Bourne,  . 

Burt  J.  Tice,      . 

Sandwich. 

8.  Brewster, 

Seth  H.  Chace,  . 

Harwich. 

4.  Chatham, 

Alvan  R.  I^wis, 

Provincetown. 

6.  Dennis,  . 

W.  E.  Chaffin.   . 

West  Dennis. 

6.  Eastbam, 

Seth  H.  Chace,  . 

Harwich. 

7.  Falmouth, 

Asa  0.  Stanger, 

Falmouth. 

8.  Harwich, 

Seth  H.  Chace,  . 

Harwich. 

9.  Mashpee, 

Burt  J.  Tice.      . 

Sandwich. 

10.  Orleans, . 

Seth  H.  Chace,  . 

Harwich. 

11.  Provincetown, 

Alvan  R.  Lewis, 

Provincetown. 

12.  Sandwich, 

Burt  J.  Tice,      . 

Sandwich. 

13.  Wellfleet,       . 

Alvan  R.  Lewis, 

Provincetown. 

14.  Yarmouth,      . 

W.  E.  Chaffin,  . 

West  Dennis. 

Berkshire, 

1.  Adams,  . 

John  C.  Gray,    . 

Adams. 

2.  Becket,  . 

0.  H.  Adams,     . 

Becket. 

8.  Cheshire, 

H.  L.  Allen, 

Dalton. 

4.  Dalton,  . 

H.  L.  Allen,       . 

Dalton. 

5.  Egremont, 

Arthur  J.  Collins, 

Sheffield. 

6.  Florida,  . 

Elmer  F.  Howard, 

Charlemont. 

7.  Great  Barrington, . 

Gilman  C.  Fisher,     . 

Great  Barrington  ► 

8.  Lenox,    . 

Gilman  C.  Fisher,     , 

Great  Barrington. 

9.  New  Marlborough, 

Arthur  J.  Collins, 

Sheffield. 

10.  North  Adams, 

I.  Freeman  Hall, 

North  Adams. 

11.  Pittsfield, 

Eugene  Bouton, 

Pittsfield. 

12.  Richmond,      . 

Arthur  J.  Collins, 

Sheffield. 

13.  Sheffield, 

Arthur  J.  Collins, 

Sheffield. 

14.  Stockbridge,  . 

Alfred  W.  Rogers, 

Stockbridge. 

16.  Washington,  . 

0.  H.  Adams,     . 

Becket. 

16.  West  Stockbridge, 

Arthur  J.  Collins, 

Sheffield. 

17.  Williamstown, 

Walter  G.  Mitchell, 

Williamstown. 

Bristol 

1.  Acushnet, 

E.  B.  Gray, 

Fairhaven. 

2.  Attleborough, 

W.  P.  Kellv,      . 
Winthrop  N.  Crockei 
Charles  H.  Shank, 

Attleborough. 

8.  Dartmouth,    . 

t       • 

North  Dartmouth. 

4.  Dighton, 

North  Dighton. 

5.  Easton,  . 

Osmon  C.  Evans, 

North  Easton. 

6.  Fairbaven, 

E.  B.  Gray, 
William  C.  Bates, 

Fairhaven. 

7.  Fall  River,     . 

Fall  River. 

8.  Freetown, 

George  H.  Knowlton 

South  Swansea, 

9.  Mansfield, 

Edward  P.  Fitts, 

Mansfield. 

10.  New  Bedford, 

William  E.  Hatch, 

New  Bedford. 

11.  North  Attleborough, 

James  W.  Brehaut, 

North  Attleborough. 

12.  Norton,  . 

A.  B.  Cole, 

Plain  ville. 

18.  Raynham, 

R.  J.  Fuller,       . 

East  Bridgewater. 

14.  Seekonk, 

George  H.  Knowlton, 

South  Swansea. 
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XXIX,     Tabu  of  towns  and  cities  employing  superintendents^  etc.  — 

Continued. 


Bt  oocktibs. 

AddroMM. 

Bristol— Con, 

15.  Swansea, 

George  H.  Enowlton, 
C.  F.Boyden,    . 

South  Swansea. 

16.  Taunton, 

Taunton. 

17.  Westport,       . 

Winthrop  N.  Crocker, 

North  Dartmouth. 

Dukes. 

1.  Chilmark, 

Andrew  P.  Averill,    . 

Edgartown. 

2.  Cottage  City, . 

Andrew  P.  Averill,    . 

Edgartown. 

8.  Edgartown,    . 

Andrew  P.  Averill,    . 

Edgartown. 

4.  Tisbury, 

Andrew  P.  Averill,   . 

Edgartown. 

5.  West  tisbury, 

Andrew  P.  Averill,    . 

Edgartown. 

Essex. 

1.  Andover, 

George  E.  Johnson,  . 

Andover. 

2.  Beverly, 

Adelbert  L.  Safford,  . 

Beverly. 

8.  Georgetown, 

W.  0.  Cartwright,     . 

Georgetown. 

4.  Gloucester, 

Freeman  Putney, 
W.  0.  Cartwright,     . 

Gloucester. 

6.  Groveland, 

Georgetown, 

6.  Haverhill, 

Roscoe  D.  McKeen,  . 

Haverhill. 

7.  Lawrence, 

John  E.  Burke, . 

Lawrence. 

8.  Lynn, 

Orsamus  B.  Bruce,    . 

Lvnn. 

9.  Lvnnfield, 
10.  Nlanchester, 

Ulysses  G.  Wheeler, . 

Wakefield. 

George  P.  Armstrong, 

Belmont. 

11.  Marblehead, 

John  B.  Giffbrd, 

Marblehead. 

12.  Merrimac, 

James  G.  Morrell,     . 

Billerica. 

13.  Methuen, 

A.  Everett  White,      . 

Methuen. 

14.  Nahant,  . 

0.  A.  Tuttle,      . 

Nahant. 

16.  Newburyport, 

William  P.  Lunt, 

Newburyport. 

16.  North  Andover, 

George  E.  Chickering, 

Lawrence. 

17.  Peabody, 

Lester  L.  Burrington, 

Peabody. 

18.  Rockport, 

Mai^  L.  Lincoln, 
W.  0.  Cartwright,     . 

Rockport. 

19.  Rowley,. 

Georgetown. 

20.  Salem,    . 

John  W.  Perkins,      . 

Salem. 

21.  Saugus,  . 

Charles  E.  Stevens,   . 

Stoneham. 

22.  Swampscott, 

H.C.  Childs,      . 

Swampscott. 

23.  West  Newbury,     . 

L.  A.  Freeman,  . 

Foxborough. 

Franklin. 

1.  Ashfield, 

William  F.  Long, 

Ashfield. 

2.  Buckland, 

C.P.Hall 

Shelburne  Falls. 

8.  Charlemont, 

Elmer  F.  Howard,     . 

Charlemont. 

4.  Colrain,  . 

C.P.Hall 

Shelburne  Falls. 

6.  Conway, 
6.  Deerfield, 

Louis  A.  Pratt,  . 

Williamsburg. 
South  Deerfield. 

William  A.  Reed,       . 

7.  Erving,  . 

Lizzie  A.  Mason, 

Orange. 

8.  Gill, 

Julius  E.  Warren,     . 

Northfield. 

9.  Greenfield, 

G.  H.  Danforth, 

Greenfield. 

10.  Hawley,. 

Elmer  F.  Howard,     . 

Charlemont. 

11.  Leverett, 

William  A.  Reed,      . 

South  Deerfield. 

12.  Monroe,. 

Elmer  F.  Howard,     . 

Charlemont. 

13.  Montague, 

Alfred  Turner,  . 

Turner's  Falls. 
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Franklin  —  Con. 
H.  Korthfield,     . 

15.  Orange,  . 

16.  Rowe,     . 

17.  Shelburne,      . 

18.  SanderlaDd,   . 

19.  Warwick, 

20.  Wendell, 

21.  Whately, 

Hampden, 

1.  Agawara, 

2.  Blandford,      . 
8.  Brimfield, 

4.  Chester,. 

5.  Chicopee, 

6.  East  Longmeadow, 

7.  Granville, 

8.  Haropden, 

9.  Holyoke, 

10.  LoDgmeadow, 

11.  Ludlow, . 

12.  Monson, . 
18.  Palmer,  . 

U.  Southwick,     . 

15.  Springfield,    . 

16.  Wales,    . 

17.  West  Springfield,  . 

18.  Westfield,       . 

19.  Wilbraham,    . 

Hampshire, 

1.  Amherst, 

2.  Commington, 
3'  Easthampton, 
4.  Goshen, 
6  " 
6. 


5.  Granby, 
}  Hatfiefd, 


7.  Middlefield,    . 

8.  Northampton, 
in  f ^ainfield,  . 
f'  South  Hadley, 
19  Southampton, 

14  ^?*thampton, 
'Williamsburg, 

^  Middlesex, 

2   ^^ton,     .        . 
t:  ^flington, 
^•^Bbby,    .        . 


8op«rlntendent8. 


Julius  E.  Warren, 
Lizzie  A.  Mason, 
Elmer  F.  Howard, 
C.  P.  Hall, . 
Louis  A.  Pratt,  . 
Julius  E.  Warren, 
Lizzie  A.  Mason, 
Louis  A.  Pratt,  . 


Francis  S.  Brick, 
L.  Belle  Tiffany, 
Frank  J.  Sherman, 
O.  H.  Adams,     . 
C.  A.  Brodeur,  . 
Mary  L.  Poland, 
Francis  S.  Brick, 
Mary  L.  Poland, 
Louis  P.  Xash,  . 
Mary  L.  Poland, 
Mary  L.  Poland, 
Frank  J.  Sherman, 
A.  C.  Thompson, 
Francis  S.  Brick, 
Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
Albert  Robinson, 
C.  E.  Brock  way, 
Stanley  H.  Holmes, 
Mary  L.  Poland, 


A.  L.  Hardy, 
William  F.  Long, 
W.  D.  Miller,     . 
William  F.  I^ng, 
A.  H.  Campbell, 
William  A.  Reed, 
O.  H.  Adams,     . 
J.  H.  Carfrey,    . 
William  F.  Long, 
A.  H.  Campbell, 
W.  D.  Miller,     . 
S.  W.  Hallett,    . 
W.  D.  Miller,     . 
Louis  A.  Pratt,  . 


Herbert  E.  Richardson, 
Frank  S.  Sutcliffe,     . 
Fairfield  Whitney,     . 


Northfield. 

Orange. 

Charlemont 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Williamsburg. 

Northfield. 

Orange. 

Williamsburg. 


Agawam. 

Russell. 

Monson. 

Becket. 

Chicopee  Falls. 

Springfield. 

Agawam. 

Sprinfffield. 

Holyoke. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 


lonson. 
Palmer. 
Agawam. 
Springfield. 
Warren. 

West  Springfield. 
Westfield. 
Springfield. 


Amherst. 

Ashfield. 

Easthampton. 

Ashfield. 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

South  Deerfield. 

Becket. 

Northampton. 

Ashfield. 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

Easthampton. 

Ware. 

Easthampton. 

Williamsburg. 


Littleton. 

Arlington. 

Townsend. 
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Sapflriotendentt. 

AddreMM. 

Middlesex  —  Con. 

4.  Ashland, 

Victor  V.  Thompson, 

Hopkinton. 

6.  Ayer,      . 

Arthur  P.  Irving, 

Ayer. 

6.  Bedford, 

W.  N.  Cragin,    . 

Bedford. 

7.  Belmont, 

George  P.  Armstrong, 

Belmont. 

8.  Billerica, 

James  G.  Morrell,     . 

Billerica. 

9.  Boxborough,  . 

Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Littlefield, 

Boxborough. 

10.  Burlin^n,    , 

W.  N.  Cragin,    . 

Bedford. 

11.  Cambridge,    . 

Francis  Cogswell,     . 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge,    . 

Mary  L.  Lewis,  Assistant, 
Frederick  L;  Kendall, 

Cambridge. 

12.  Carlisle.. 

Chelmsford. 

18.  Chelmsford,  . 

Frederick  L.  Kendall, 

Chelmsford. 

14.  Concord, 

William  L.  Eaton,     . 

Concord. 

15.  Dracnt,  . 

Junius  C.  Knowlton, 

Tewksbury. 

16.  Dunstable,      . 

Frederick  L.  Kendall, 

Chelmsfoixi. 

17.  Everett, . 

Randall  J.  Condon,   . 

Everett. 

18.  Framingham, 

S.  F.  Blodgett,  . 
David  Gibbs,      . 

South  Framingham. 

19.  Groton,  . 

Hudson. 

20.  Holliston,       . 

Arthur  D.  Call, . 

Holliston. 

21.  Hopkinton,     . 

Victor  V.  Thompson, 

Hopkinton. 

22.  Hudson,. 

David  Gibbs.      . 

Hudson. 

23.  Lexington,     . 

Jonathan  I.  Buck, 

Lexington. 

24.  Lincoln,. 

W.  N.  Cragin,    . 

Bedford. 

25.  Littleton, 

Herbert  E.  Richardson,     . 

Littleton. 

26.  Lowell,  . 

Arthur  K.  Whitcomb, 

Lowell. 

27.  Maiden, . 

George  E.  Gay, . 

J.  Asbury  Pitman,     . 

Maiden. 

28.  Marlborough, 

Marlborough. 

29.  Maynard, 

J.  Henry  White, 

Maynard. 

80.  Medford, 

C.  H.  Morss,       . 

West  Medford. 

81.  Melrose, 

F.  H.  Nickerson, 

Melrose. 

82.  Natick,  . 

A.  L.  Barbour,  . 

Natick. 

83.  Newton, 

A.  B.  Fifield,      . 

Newtonville. 

84.  North  Reading,      . 

Junius  C.  Knowlton, 

Tewksbury. 

35.  Pepperell, 

Alfred  O.  Tower,       . 

Pepperell. 

86.  Reading, 

Melville  A.  Stone,     . 

Reading. 

87.  Sherborn, 

Arthur  D.  Call, . 

Holliston. 

88.  Shirley,  . 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

Harvard. 

89.  Somerville,    . 

Grordon  A.  South  worth,     . 

Somerville. 

40.  Stoneham, 

Charles  E.  Stevens,  . 

Stoneham. 

41.  Stow,      . 

J.  Sidney  Moulton,   . 

Stow. 

42.  Sudbury, 

R.  E.  Corlew,     . 

Cochituate. 

43.  Tewksbury,    . 

Junius  C.  Knowlton, 

Tewksbury. 

44.  Townsend,     . 

Fairfield  Whitney,     . 

Townsend. 

45.  Tyngsborough, 

46.  Wakefield,      . 

Junius  C.  Knowlton, 

Tewksbury. 

Ulysses  G.  Wheeler, . 
William  D.  Parkinson,      . 

Wakefield. 

47.  Waltham, 

Waltham. 

48.  Watertown,    . 

Frank  R.  Page, . 

Watertown. 

49.  Wayland, 

R.  E.  Corlew,     . 

Cochituate. 

50.  Westford, 

Herbert  E  Richardson,     . 

Littleton. 

51.  Woston, . 

Charles  M.  Eaton,     . 

Weston. 

52.  Wilmington,  . 

W.  N.  Cragin,    . 

Bedford. 
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Snperintendents. 


AddreMM. 


Middlesex —  Con. 
l&,  Winchester,   . 
M.  Wobum, 

Norfolk, 

1.  Avon,     . 

2.  BelliDgham, 
8.  Braintree, 

4.  Brookline, 

5.  Canton,  . 

6.  Gohasset, 

7.  Dedham, 

8.  Dover,    . 

9.  Foxboroagh, 

10.  Franklin, 

11.  Hyde  Park, 

12.  Medfield, 

15.  Medway, 
U.  Millis,    . 

16.  Milton,   . 

16.  Needham, 

17.  Norwood, 

18.  Quincy,  . 

19.  Sharon,  . 

20.  StOQghton, 

21.  Walpole, 

22.  Wellesley, 
28.  We8twoc)d, 

24.  Weymouth, 

25.  Wrentham, 

Plymouth, 
1»  Abington, 
J*  Bridgewater, . 
8-  Brockton, 
Brockton, 
*•  ^burv, 
^'  fiaat  Bndgewater, 
J  Hanover, 
'•  Sanson, . 

iP^  : 
i^SlT:   : 

IS    S^rahfield,    . 
I?"  J^attapoisett, . 

vL  ^^^ddleborough, 

V»%^orwell, 
\«i.t*lyroouth. 


yl  Bockland,* 
\  Scitnate, 


1$. 


H.  M.  Walradt, . 
Thomas  Emerson, 


John  Carroll,     . 
Elmer  E.  Sherman, 
Irving  W.  Home, 
George  I.  Aldrich, 
J.  S.  Perkins,     . 
Nelson  G.  Howard, 
Roderick  W.  Hine, 
R.  E.  Corlew,     . 
L.  A.  Freeman,  . 
E.  D.  Daniels,    . 
Frank  O.  Draper, 
Abner  A.  Badger, 
Arthur  D.  Call, . 
D.  Henry  Whipple, 
D.  P.  Dame, 
H.  M.  Walradt,  . 
A.  P.  Wagg,      . 
Frank  E.  Parlin, 
Edward  P.  Fitts, 
Edward  P.  Fitts, 
Abner  A.  Badger, 
Marshall  L.  Perrin, 
Calvin  S.  Locke, 
Andrew  S.  Thomson, 
A.B.Cole,    .     . 


W.  H.  Sanderson,     . 
W.  H.  Sanderson,     . 
B.  B.  Russell,  . 
Harriet  S.  Hay  ward,  Ab8\ 
Edgar  L.  Willard,     . 
R.  J.  Fuller, 

Christopher  A.  Record,     . 
Christopher  A.  Record,     . 
Nelson  G.  Howard,   . 
Nelson  G.  Howard,   . 
Ansel  S.  Richards,     . 
John  C.  Anthony, 
Edgar  L.  Willard,     . 
E.B.Gray, 
Asher  J.  Jacoby, 
Christopher  A.  Record,     . 
Frank  J.  Heavens,     . 
W.C.  Hobbs,     . 
Edgar  L.  Willard,     . 


Needham. 
Wobum. 


Avon. 

Hopedale. 

Braintree. 

Brookline. 

Canton. 

Hingham  Centre. 

Dednam. 

Cochituate. 

Foxborough. 

Franklin. 

Hyde  Park. 

Walpole. 

Holllston. 

Millis. 

Mattapan. 

Needham. 

Norwood. 

Wollaston. 

Mansfield. 

Mansfield. 

Walpole. 

Wellesley  Hills. 

Westwodd. 

North  Wejrmouth. 

Plainville. 


Bridgewater. 

Bridgewater. 

Brockton. 

Brockton. 

Marshfield  Hills. 

East  Bridgewater. 

Assinippi. 

Assinippi. 

Hingham  Centre. 

Hingham  Centre. 

Kingston. 

Wareham. 

Marshfield  Hills. 

Fairhaven. 

Middleborough. 

Assinippi. 

Plymouth. 

Whitman. 

Marshfield  Hills. 
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Superintendenta. 

Addn^ies. 

Plymouth  —  Con. 
19.  Wareham, 

John  C.  Anthony, 

.     Wareham. 

20.  West  Bridgewater, 

R.  J.  Fuller,      . 

.     East  Bridgewater. 

21.  Whitman, 

W.  C.  Hobbs,     . 

.     Whitman. 

Suffolk. 
1.  Boston,  . 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 

.     Boston. 

Boston,  . 

Ellis  Peterson.  Super 

risor,     Boston. 

Boston,  . 

Roberto.  Metcalf,     • 

*            Boston. 

Boston,  . 

George  H.  Conley,    • 

*            Boston. 

Boston,  . 

George  H.  Martin,    • 

•            Boston. 

Boston,  . 

Walter  S.  Parker,      « 

•            Boston. 

Boston,  . 

Sarah  L.  Arnold,       • 

*            Boston. 

2.  Chelsea,. 

Walter  H.  Small, 

.     Chelsea. 

8.  Revere,  . 

Frank  J.  Peaslee, 

.     Revere. 

4.  Winthrop,      . 

Frank  A.  Douglas, 

.     Winthrop. 

Worcester, 

1.  Athol,     . 

W.  Scott  Ward, 

.     Athol. 

2.  Barre,     . 

Mortimer  H.  Bowmai 

1,      ,     Barre. 

8.  Berlin,    . 

Corwin  F.  Palmer, 

.     Northborough, 

4.  Blackstone,    . 

Josiah  B  Davis, 

'      .     Millville. 

6.  Bolton,   . 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

.     Harvard. 

6.  Boylston, 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

.     Harvard. 

7.  Brookfield,     . 

W.  A.  Hoyt,       . 

.     North  Brookfield. 

8.  Clinton, . 

Charles  L.  Hunt, 

.     Clinton. 

9.  Dudley,  . 

C.  S.  Lyman,      . 

.     Oxford. 

10.  Fitchburg,      . 

Joseph  G.  Edgerly, 

.     Fitchburg. 

11.  Gardner, 

Judson  \.  Wood, 

.     Gardner. 

12.  Grafton, 

William  H.. Holmes,, 

Jr.,  .     Grafton. 

18.  Hardwick,      . 

Mortimer  H.  Bowmai 

1,      .     Barre. 

14.  Harvard, 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

.     Harvard. 

15.  Holden,  . 

Herbert  J.  Jones, 

.     Holden. 

16.  Hopedale, 

17.  Hubbardston, 

Elmer  E.  Sherman, 

.     Hopedale. 

C.  E.  Putney,     . 
Thomas  E.  Thompso 

.     Baldwinsville. 

18.  Leominster,    . 

Q,      .     Leominster. 

19.  Lunenburg,    . 

D.  B.  Locke,      . 

.     Winchendon. 

20.  Mendon, 

Elmer  E.  Sherman, 

.     Hopedale. 
.     Milford. 

21.  Milford,. 

Charles  W.  Haley, 

22.  Millbury, 

C.  S.  Lyman,     . 
Edward  Dixon, . 

.     Oxford. 

28.  New  Braintree, 

.     West  Brookfield. 

24.  North  Brookfield,  . 

W.  A.  Hoyt,       . 

.     North  Brookfield, 

26.  Northborough, 

Corwin  F.  Palmer, 

.     Northborough. 

26.  Northbridge,  . 

S.  A.  Melcher,   . 

.     Whitinsville. 

27.  Oakham, 

Herbert  J.  Jones, 

.     Holden. 

28.  Oxford,  . 

C.  S.  Lyman,     . 

.     Oxford. 

29.  Pax  ton,  . 

Herbert  J.  Jones, 

.     Holden. 

30.  Petersham,     . 

Mortimer  H.  Bowmai 

Q,      .     Barre. 

31.  Phillipston,    . 

C.  E.  Putney,     . 

.     Baldwinsville. 

32.  Princeton, 

Edpir  H.  Grout, 
C.  E.  Putney,     . 

.     Princeton. 

33.  Royalston,      . 

.     Baldwinsville. 
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Btoodktim. 


Snperintendents. 


Worcester  —  Con. 
54.  Ratlaod, 
8^,  Shrewsbury,  . 

86.  Soutbborough, 

87.  Southbridge, 

88.  Spencer, 

89.  Sterling, 

40.  Sturbndge, 

41.  Templeton, 

42.  Upton,    . 
48.  Uxbridge, 

44.  Warren, . 

45.  Webster, 

46.  West  Boylston, 

47.  West  Brookfield, 

48.  Westborough, 

49.  Westminster, . 

60.  Wincbendon, . 

61.  Worcester, 


Herbert  J.  Jones, 
Corwin  F.  Palmer, 
Corwin  F.  Palmer, 
John  T.  Clarke, 
George  T.  Clapp, 
Edgar  H.  Grout, 
Edward  Dixon, . 

C.  E.  Putney,     . 
William  H.  Holmes, 
Charles  H.  Bates, 
Albert  Robinson, 

A.  H.  Morse, 
Arthur  P.  Irving, 
Edward  Dixon,. 
H.  C.  Waldron, . 
Edgar  H.  Grout, 

D.  B.  Locke, 

C.  F.  Carroll,     . 


Jr., 


Holden. 

North  borough. 

North  borough. 

Southbridge. 

Spencer. 

Princeton. 

West  Brookfield. 

Baldwinsville. 

Grafton. 

Uxbridge. 

Warren. 

Webster. 

Aver. 

West  Brookfield. 

Westborough. 

Princeton. 

Winchendon. 

Worcester. 


Summary  relative  to  the  Extent  of  Supervision  by  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools.  —  From  Table  XXIX.  it  appears :  — 

1.  That  285  towns  and  cities  are  employing  superintendents, 
as  against  270  a  year  ago. 

2.  That  9,890  schools  are  under  superintendents,  as  against 
9,409  a  year  ago. 

3.  That  457,628  public  school  children  are  under  superin- 
tendents, as  against  451,543  a  year  ago. 

4.  That  167  towns  are  in  superintendency  districts,  as 
against  152  a  year  ago. 

5.  That  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State 
and  96  per  cent,  of  all  their  pupils  are  under  superintendents. 

In  this  remarkable  voluntary  growth,  now  covering  nearly 
the  entire  State,  there  is  abundant  justification  of  the  action 
of  the  last  Legislature  in  putting  this  kind  of  supervision  on 
a  universal  and  mandatory  basis. 
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Qualifications  of  the  Superintendent.  —  The  mere  fact  of 
employing  a  superintendent  does  not  in  itself  insure  a  wise 
administration  of  the  schools.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  there  should  be  employed  a  competent  superintendent. 
With  inadequate  qualifications,  he  cannot  hope  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  teachers,  the  committee  and  the  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  the  schools  courageously  and  well.  It 
comes  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  set  a 
minimum  standard  of  qualifications  for  superintendents,  should 
it  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  district  superin- 
tendents, half  of  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  State,  the  State 
is  especially  concerned  that  its  money  should  be  judiciously 
expended.  It  may  become  its  duty  in  the  not  distant  future 
to  provide,  without  otherwise  impairing  a  district's  freedom 
of  choice,  that  the  candidates  from  whom  the  superintendent 
is  to  be  chosen  shall  be  approved  as  properly  qualified  in 
scholarship,  character,  experience  and  wisdom  to  discharge 
the  high  and  diversified  duties  of  the  office.  As  a  first  step, 
let  certificates  of  qualification  be  issued  by  the  State  to  such 
persons  as  are  able  to  show  their  fitness  to  serve  as  district 
superintendents.  Let  the  plan  begin  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
leaving  candidates  and  districts  free  to  use  it,  or  not.  Let  it 
stand  or  fall  on  its  merits,  after  the  customary  Massachusetts 
way.  If  it  stands,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  the  considera* 
tion  of  such  requirements  as  developing  conditions  suggest. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  voluntary  basis  favors  the 
setting  of  higher  standards  of  superintendency  qualifications 
than  the  compulsory,  —  an  important  compensation  for  certain 
disadvantages  that  pertain  to  any  plan  that  invites  rather  than 
demands. 

Supervision  by  Superintendents  as  related  to  Supervision  by 
School  Oommittees.  —  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  failures 
of  superintendents  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
school  committees  and  the  public,  it  continues  to  be  an  impres- 
sive feet —  nearly  the  entire  State  has  voluntarily  borne  witness 
to  it — that  a  capable  superintendent  is  a  power  for  good  with 
the  schools.  The  secretary  in  this  connection  deems  it  im- 
portant to  say  again  what  he  said  a  year  ago,  that  <<  stronger 
committees,  as  a  rule,  are  found ;  they  more  willingly  render 
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unpaid  service ;  better  teachers  are  nominated  and  employed ; 
better  methods  prevail ;  better  equipment  is  secured  ;  a  stronger 
uplifting  force  is  felt  throughout  the  system,  —  where  the  good 
superintendent  is  found  and  trusted.  In  all  this  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  those  men  and  women  who,  in 
places  without  superintendents,  have  nevertheless  better  served 
the  schools  than  an  inferior  superintendent  could  possibly 
have  done.  Indeed,  it  is  better,  in  the  argument  for  expert 
supervision,  to  dismiss  at  once  all  comparisons  of  able  com- 
mittees with  poor  superintendents  or  of  poor  committees  with 
able  superintendents.  Each  of  these  conjunctions  of  superi- 
ority with  inferiority  is  abnormal  and  undesirable.  The  right 
comparison  to  make  is  that  between  good  men  and  women,  of 
general  intelligence  and  ability,  who  cannot  be  expected  as 
members  of  school  committees  to  give  a  large  part  of  their 
strength  and  thought  and  time  to  the  schools,  and  good  men 
and  women,  of  general  intelligence  and  ability,  who  have 
specially  trained  themselves  by  study  and  experience  to  deal 
with  school  questions,  particularly  with  those  of  an  educa- 
tional character,  and  who  give  all  their  time  to  this  diflicult 
and  important  work.  Ideal  supervision  in  Massachusetts  now 
requires  that  each  of  the  foregoing  kinds  shall  be  supplemented 
by  the  other ;  and  that  the  people  everywhere  shall  press  for 
the  highest  attainable  service  on  both  sides,  and  press  all  the 
harder  for  it,  wherever  incompetency  has  brought  either  kind 
into  disrepute.  Shall  a  school  cease  to  exist  because  a  teacher 
has  failed  therein,  or  a  school  committee  because  its  members 
are  a  discredit  to  the  town,  or  a  superin tendency  because  its 
incumbent  does  not  adequately  fill  it?  If  good  teachers,  good 
committee  members  and  good  superintendents  are  worth  hav- 
ing, —  and  that  is  the  verdict  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our 
people,  —  by  all  means  stand  by  the  permanency  and  univer- 
sality of  the  oflSces,  and  fight  for  better  holders  thereof." 

The  Normal  Schools. 
Ordei'  of  Organization.  —  The  following  list  gives  all  the 
normal  schools  of  the  State  in  the  order  of  their  opening :  — 
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KOBMAI.  MHOOLS. 

PreMnt  prindpal. 

FramiDgham, 

July  8, 1889,  at  Lexington, 

Henry  Whittemore. 

Westfield,     . 

Sept.  4, 1889,  at  Barre,      . 

Charles  S.  Chapin. 

Bridgewater, 

Sept.  9, 1840, 

. 

Albert  G.  Boyden. 

Salem,  .... 

Sept  14, 1864, 

Walter  P.  Beckwith. 

Normal  Art,  Boston,    . 

Nov.  11, 1878, 

George  H.  Bartlett. 

Worcester,    . 

Sept.  15, 1874, 

£.  Harlow  Russell. 

Htchborg,    . 

Sept.  11, 1895, 

John  G.  Thompson. 

North  Adams, 

Feb.  1, 1897, 

Frank  F.  Murdock. 

Barnstable  (Hyannis), 

Sept.  9, 1897, 

William  A.  Baldwin. 

Lowell,         .       .       . 

Oct.  4, 1897, 

Frank  F.  Cobum. 

Admissions  under  the  New  Standard.  —  In  1896  the  standard 
of  admission  to  the  normal  schools  was  raised.  Candidates 
were  required  for  the  first  time  to  be  graduates  of  high  schools, 
or  to  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  training, 
and  to  pass  an  examination  in  high  school  subjects.  For  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  old  policy  the  average  number  of  admis- 
sions, excluding  those  to  the  Normal  Art  School,  was  420 ; 
for  the  five  years  of  the  new  policy,  685,  —  a  gain  of  51  per 
cent.  But  this  statement  does  not  bring  out  the  fiill  measure 
of  the  gain,  since  the  first  year  of  the  new  policy  showed  a 
loss  of  31  in  the  number  of  admissions,  as  compared  with  the 
average  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  —  a  loss  that  was  the 
natural  and  not  unexpected  result  of  so  marked  a  raising  of 
the  admission  standard.  It  was  not  until  the  second  year  that 
the  tide  turned.  The  average  number  of  admissions  for  the 
second  and  subsequent  years,  the  Normal  Art  School  still  ex- 
cluded, was  697, — again  of  66  per  cent,  over  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  old  policy  and  of  79  per  cent,  over  the  first  year 
of  the  new.  The  following  statement  shows  the  data  on  which 
the  percentages  are  based :  — 
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Number 

Admittbd  to  all  olamm. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOB 
ADMISSION. 

Normal  art 

school 
ezdaded. 

■chool 
InelDdeil. 

ofalltbft 
■cfaooU 

Jone  and  September,  1896, . 
Jane  and  September,  1897, . 
Jane  and  September,  1898, . 
Jane  and  September,  1899, . 
Jane  and  September,  1900, . 

848 
852 
858 
950 

389 
713 
654 
703 
718, 

456 
780 
743 
779 
819 

1,123* 

1,388 

1,572 

1,624 

1,643 

•  Whole  namber  of  diflbrent  papils  daring  the  year  1896-97. 

These  figures  mean  that  the  normal  schools  have  taken  an 
increased  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  secret 
of  this  gratifying  gain  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the  following 
facts :  — 

1.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  so  that  the  nor- 
mal schools  rank  distinctly  above  the  high  schools  and,  so  far 
as  their  courses  extend,  with  the  colleges. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  new  normal  schools,  whose 
attendance  has  been  growing  without  reducing  that  of  the  old 
schools. 

3.  The  extension  of  facilities  for  practice  in  teaching. 

4.  The  strengthening  conviction  of  the  public  that  the 
teacher  needs  not  only  a  certain  measure  of  native  fitness  for 
his  work  but  also  a  certain  measure  of  special  preparation,  — 
a  conviction  to  which  the  normal  schools  have  made  important 
contributions  and  the  demands  of  which  they  are  meeting  bet- 
ter than  ever  before. 

Normal  School  Data  for  the  Past  Year.  —  Table  XXXI.  on 
the  following  page  tells  its  own  storj\  The  total  number  of 
diflferent  pupils  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1900,  was  1,712, 
—  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  schools ;  the  total 
number  of  graduates,  537,  —  also  the  highest  record  in  the 
history  of  the  schools.  The  attendance  at  any  one  time  was 
never  larger  than  on  Dec.  1,  1900,  when  it  reached  1,643. 
Of  the  11,571  graduates  of  the  schools  since  1839,  4,905,  or 
42  per  cent.,  are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    As  to  the  remaining  6,666  graduates,  some  are  in 
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private  schools,  some  are  teaching  in  other  States,  some  are 
filling  other  than  teaching  positions,  some  are  superannuated, 
some  are  married  and  have  the  care  of  families,  and  many  are 
dead.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  earliest  graduates, 
if  any  are  living  to-day,  cannot  now  be  far  from  eighty  years 
of  age. 

The  Normal  School  System.  —  One  of  the  secretary's  duties 
is  to  inspect  the  normal  schools  and  report  upon  their  condi- 
tion. He  has  given  special  attention  during  his  service  to  the 
examinations  for  admission  under  the  new  standard  adopted^ 
partly  because  the  work  and  the  standing  of  the  normal  school 
were  destined  to  be  strongly  affected  by  them,  and  partly 
because  it  was  possible  through  them  to  bring  a  new  influence 
for  better  accomplishment  to  bear  upon  the  high  school.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  normal  school  is  attracting  more 
students,  doing  a  higher  order  of  work,  wielding  a  greater 
power  and  holding  a  place  of  superior  dignity  because  of  the 
enhanced  price  put  upon  its  service.  There  is  no  doubt  also 
but  that  the  high  school  is  feeling  the  new  normal  school  im- 
pulse. In  1899  the  high  schools  (244  out  of  262)  sent  557 
pupils  to  the  normal  schools,  273  to  the  scientific  schools  and 
818  to  the  colleges.  What  the  colleges  are  to  the  college 
preparatory  courses  in  high  schools,  the  normal  and  the  scien- 
tific schools  are  to  the  general  courses.  It  is  highly  important, 
of  course,  that  this  influence  from  above  shall  favor  sensible 
instruction  below.  The  normal  school  admission  papers  are 
framed,  therefore,  to  call  out  power  more  than  mere  memory, 
skilfiilness  in  marshalling  such  resources  as  one  has  more  than 
prescribed  quantities  of  information.  As  a  result,  the  candi- 
dates that  now  come  to  the  normal  school  are  gaining  in 
thoroughness  of  preparation,  in  spite  of  such  deficiencies  as 
must  always  be  expected  so  long  as  ideals  keep  ahead  of 
accomplishment,  and  the  high  schools  are  studying  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  their  efliciency  in  the  presence  of  their 
new  responsibilities. 

Our  ten  normal  schools  have  116  teachers  with  110  more  in 
their  observation  and  practice  schools.  If  the  secretary  were 
to  give  a  single  day  to  inspection  of  the  work  of  each  of  these 
teachers,  he  could  not  hope  to  cover  the  full  range  of  that 
work,  or  form  more  than  a  general  impression  of  its  value,. 
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and  yet  on  this  basis  a  year  of  incessant  application  would  not 
complete  the  round  of  the  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
normal  school  interests  that  also  have  claims  upon  his  atten- 
tion. The  district  superintendent  supervises  from  25  to  50 
teachers  in  from  two  to  five  towns,  and  has  his  hands  full. 
Give  him  as  many  towns  as  there  are  normal  schools,  with 
teachers  in  number  to  correspond,  and  the  field  would  become 
hopelessly  large.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  city 
supervision,  when  compared  with  rural,  is  necessarily  of  a  less 
personal,  though  none  the  less  important,  character ;  it  covers 
a  greater  multitude  of  interests,  but  each  of  them  in  a  less  im- 
mediate way.  By  way  of  compensation,  the  higher  demands 
and  salaries  of  the  city  secure  a  better  order  of  qualifications 
in  teachers,  and  therefore  reduce  by  so  much  the  need  of  indi- 
vidual inspection  and  guidance.  In  the  case  of  the  normal 
sdiools,  each  has  a  capable  supervisor  to  start  with,  —  its  own 
principal ;  and  a  capable  special  supervising  board,  —  its  vis- 
itors appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  a  capable 
general  supervising  board,  —  the  Board  of  Education  itself, 
which,  through  its  general  committees  on  finance,  on  teachers 
and  on  normal  schools,  the  last  two  of  recent  origin,  aims  to 
deal  intelligently  with  the  system  as  a  whole ;  and  such  lim- 
ited oversight  as  the  secretary  of  the  Board  can  give.  In  view 
of  the  great  expansion  of  the  normal  schools  it  has  become 
impracticable  for  most  members  of  the  Board  to  do  what  was 
easily  possible  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  schools,  —  visit 
them  all  each  year.  And  yet  a  personal  view  of  them  all  is 
desirable.  At  present  a  board  of  visitors  is  seldom  changed, 
so  that  it  comes  to  know  very  thoroughly  the  school  assigned 
to  it.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  however,  whether  the 
growing  interests  of  the  normal  schools  do  not  now  invite  a 
modification  of  this  policy.  If,  for  example,  the  chairman  of 
a  visiting  board  should  be  retained,  the  other  member  or  mem- 
bers changing  once  in  a  year  or  in  two  years,  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  particular  school  now  possessed  might  be  re- 
tained and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  rest  acquired.  As  there 
are  ten  schools,  with  twenty-one  positions  on  their  several 
visiting  boards,  and  but  eight  members  of  the  Board  to  fill 
them,  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  not  serving  on 
the  committees  of  the  Board,  it  would  be  feasible  for  each  mem- 
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ber,  during  his  term  of  eight  years,  to  reach  every  school  in  the 
closer  way  suggested,  and  that,  too,  without  serious  increase  of 
burden.  But  whatever  supervision  is  feasible  with  the  present 
means  at  the  service  of  the  Board,  the  field  is  large  and  impor- 
tant enough,  especially  if  it  should  include  a  State  plan  for 
the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  and  district  super- 
intendents, to  justify  the  employment  of  a  competent  person 
to  render  the  additional  service  desired.  It  is  not  only  proper 
but  desirable  that  each  normal  school  should  aim  to  promote 
its  own  interests,  but  when  the  independently  matured  plans 
and  estimates  of  ten  schools  are  brought  together,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  aggregate  should  stand  in  need  of  revision. 
To  promote  unity  where  needed  and  respect  diifferences  where 
justifiable,  to  favor  the  sparing  hand  and  restrain  the  lavish,  — 
such  policies  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  entire  system  would  enable  the  Board  to  enforce  to  better 
advantage.  The  secretary  joins  with  the  Board  in  recommend- 
ing the  employment  of  a  suitable  person  for  the  general  pur- 
pose indicated,  in  the  belief  that  economy  and  efliciency  unite 
in  favor  of  the  measure. 

The  secretary  has  repeatedly  visited  all  the  normal  schools, 
although  his  visits  have  been  less  frequent  and  much  briefer 
than  he  would  have  had  them,  had  he  been  free  to  act  his 
pleasure.  From  his  survey  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  he  is  led 
to  make  the  following  observations  :  — 

1.  The  State's  policy  of  favoring  many  smaller  normal 
schools,  while  probably  more  expensive,  is  certainly  more 
convenient  for  the  people  and  more  eflfective  educationally 
than  that  of  favoring  a  few  larger  ones. 

2.  The  State  may  take  just  pride  in  the  general  excellence 
of  the  normal  school  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment.  They 
arc  not  without  their  needs,  but  these  have  been  so  much  re- 
duced that  they  can  now  be  met  by  expenditures  bearing  a 
modest  ratio  to  the  total  cost  of  the  several  plants. 

3.  Owing  to  the  organization  of  new  schools  and  the  resigna- 
tions of  teachers  in  the  old,  the  teaching  force  in  recent  years 
has  undergone  many  changes  and  been  much  enlarged.  The 
total  ejffect  has  been  to  improve  the  quality  and  the  vigor  of 
the  instruction.  The  danger  that  threatens  the  aging  teacher 
is  that  of  routine  and  perfunctoriness,  and,  therefore,  of  es^ 
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trangement  from  the  times,  which  are  always  young.  But  not 
unfrequently  he  is  young  in  heart,  though  venerable  in  years ; 
abreast  of  the  new,  though  trained  to  the  old ;  and,  while  near- 
ing  the  end,  active  with  the  vigor  of  the  beginning.  The 
wisdom,  the  gentle  conservatism,  the  wholesome  restraining 
influence  of  such  a  teacher  are  the  very  elements  to  give  poise 
and  steadiness  to  that  new  life  which  every  teaching  corps  from 
time  to  time  should  acquire  and  cheerfully  welcome. 

4.  Facilities,  for  practice  by  normal  school  students  have 
been  largely  extended  and  were  never  better  than  to-day. 
Still,  they  are  not  everywhere  what  they  should  be.  The 
Salem  school  in  particular,  admirably  appointed  as  it  is,  and 
with  a  system  of  excellent  observation  schools  by  permis- 
sion of  the  city  well  under  way,  nevertheless  has  scant  facili- 
ties for  practice.  It  is  hoped  that  the  city  and  school  will 
co-operate  in  extending  this  mutually  profitable  phase  of 
work.  There  is  a  suspicion,  indeed,  that  practice  by  neo- 
phytes means  crude  experimentation  with  children  rather  than 
good  teaching,  —  a  suspicion  that  has  arisen  in  other  places 
where  normal  schools  have  asked  for  practice  privileges,  but 
has  been  dispelled  where  fair  trial  has  been  granted.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  the  practice  school  not  only  holds  its  own  with 
other  public  schools,  but  not  unfrequently  surpasses  them. 
Boston,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Fitchburg,  North  Adams,  West- 
field,  Bridgewater,  Framingham  and  Barnstable  have  all  ex- 
tended valuable  teaching  privileges  to  the  normal  schools,  and 
in  every  case,  it  is  believed,  to  the  mutual  advantage  and  satis- 
faction of  the  city  or  town  and  the  normal  school  located  there. 

5.  Local  training  schools,  in  the  presence  of  the  enlarging 
fiicilities  of  the  normal  schools,  are  showing  a  trend  either 
towards  discontinuance  or  towards  an  organization  that  makes 
them  supplement  rather  than  rival  the  normal  schools.  With 
the  State  doing  so  much  for  its  normal  schools,  it  becomes  the 
dties  to  co-operate  with  its  policy  rather  than  ignore  or  antag- 
onize it.  If  a  city  paying  good  salaries  and  able  to  command 
experience  and  success  for  its  teachers  chooses  to  maintain 
a  local  training  school,  to  which  it  admits,  not  graduates  im- 
mediately from  its  high  school,  but  graduates  from  the  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  and  teachers  of  some  experience  whose 
fitness  it  wishes  further  to  test  in  a  probationary  way,  it  can 
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justify  its  policy ;  for  by  this  plan  it  puts  a  premium  on  ade- 
quate preparation,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  its  own 
schools.  Otherwise  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  the 
city  ought  not  to  depend  directly  upon  the  State  schools. 

6.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  two  years  long.  In 
three  schools  only,  the  Normal  Art,  the  Bridgewater  and  the 
Hyannis,  is  a  four  years'  course  also  permitted.  In  the  case 
of  the  Hyannis  school,  its  restricted  constituency  and  the  im- 
portance of  doing  as  much  good  as  possible  with  resources  not 
otherwise  fully  taxed  are  special  conditions  that  are  believed 
to  justify  the  additional  longer  course.  There  is  a  trendy 
however,  in  the  schools  as  a  whole  towards  utilizing  a  third 
year,  by  permission  of  the  Board,  for  further  study  and  prac- 
tice. Three  classes  of  students  exhibit  this  trend,  — those  who 
at  the  end  of  two  years  have  not  satisfied  their  teachers  or 
themselves  that  they  are  prepared  to  teach,  and  therefore  take 
a  third  year  to  strengthen  themselves ;  those  who,  though  well 
qualified  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  teach,  desire  a  higher  order 
of  preparation  than  the  average ;  and  those  who,  by  means  of 
special  arrangements  made  by  the  normal  schools  with  public 
schools  of  the  neighborhood,  spend  this  third  year  as  teachers 
on  modest  salaries,  with  their  study  and  practice  subject  to 
guidance  from  the  normal  schools.  How  soon  this  trend  will 
pass  into  a  general  demand  for  a  regular  three  years'  course 
instead  of  two  cannot  now  be  said.  It  is  in  its  favor  that  it 
means  better  preparation  for  those  who  take  it ;  it  is  against  it 
that  at  present  too  many  worthy  candidates  may  not  be  able 
to  spend  so  much  time  in  the  schools. 

7.  The  more  the  towns  and  cities  entrust  the  nomination  of 
teachers  to  their  superintendents,  the  stronger  the  demand 
grows  for  teachers  who  are  properly  qualified.  If  the  salary 
is  high  enough  to  command  successful  experience,  the  super- 
intendent searches  for  it  in  schools  that  pay  less.  He  feels 
surer  of  a  teacher  whom  he  has  studied  in  the  schoolroom. 
Otherwise  he  inclines  to  take  normal  school  graduates.  In 
this  way  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes — a 
much  larger  percentage  than  one  would  suppose  —  find  prompt 
employment.  Not  unfrequently  a  large  proportion  of  a  class 
is  engaged  previous  to  graduation.  The  demand  for  good 
teachers  is  still  in  advance  of  the  supply. 
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8.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  —  probably  it  never  will  come 
—  when  the  normal  schools  can  guarantee  success  in  teaching 
for  all  their  graduates.  The  diploma  bears  witness  that  the 
holder  has  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  has  improved  them  suffi- 
ciently to  receive  the  diploma,  is  presumably  qualified  to  teach, 
and  certainly  much  better  qualified  than  if  the  diploma  had 
not  been  earned ;  and  far  more  graduates  have  borne  out  the 
affirmations  of  the  diploma  than  contradicted  them.  While 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  bar  out,  to 
some  extent,  unpromising  material,  while  there  is  a  further 
reduction  of  such  material  during  the  normal  school  course, 
at  the  last  there  must  always  be  candidates  for  the  diploma 
about  whom  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made,  whether  the 
diploma  is  granted  or  not.  Again  and  again  the  inferior 
scholar  has  become  a  good  teacher;  again  and  again  has  an 
unsuspected  capacity  lain  dormant  until  bitter  experience  or 
temporary  defeat  has  called  it  forth.  Moreover,  the  circum- 
stances of  life  complicate  the  situation,  so  that  under  one  set 
of  conditions  promising  holders  of  diplomas  break  down,  while 
under  another  unpromising  holders  may  manage  to  survive. 
And  so  a  measure  of  uncertainty  hangs  over  diplomas  confi- 
dently awarded,  to  say  nothing  of  those  cases  where  faithful  but 
hardly  satisfftctory  candidates  have  finally  been  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.  There  is  room  here  for  the  improvement  of 
standards;  it  is  believed  that  such  improvement  is  making; 
bat  so  long  as  diplomas  read  alike,  while  their  recipients  show 
endless  diversities,  the  common  sense  of  the  public  must  be 
trusted  to  interpret  these  documents  reasonably,  and  in  the 
light  of  accompanying  facts. 

9.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  normal  school  system  lacks 
unity.  Whether  this  is  true  or  false  turns  on  the  meaning 
injected  into  the  word  unity.  The  secretary  cannot,  indeed, 
sit  in  his  office  and  assert  that  at  a  particular  moment  every 
normal  school  in  the  State  is  doing  the  same  prescribed  piece 
of  work.  Unity  of  this  type  is  unity  of  the  outward,  the 
formal,  the  unessential  only.  It  is  a  mechanical  unity  that 
does  violence  to  the  only  unity  worth  having,  —  that  unity 
which  is  best  exhibited  when  the  second  step  of  the  pupil  con- 
nects naturally,  logically  and  admirably  with  the  first.  Since 
each  normal  school  has  its  own  environment  of  teachers,  pupils. 
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community  and  conditions,  and  has  not  been  unduly  hampered 
by  impositions  from  without,  it  has  a  well-defined  individuality 
as  a  consequence.  If  it  is  good  philosophy  to  respect  a  pupil's 
individuality  while  giving  him  instruction,  why  is  it  not  equally 
good  philosophy  to  respect  a  school's  individuality  while  favor- 
ing its  growth  ?  While  the  normal  schools  are  working  on  the 
same  general  lines  for  the  same  general  ends,  as  outlined  in  the 
regular  two  years'  course  of  study,  each  does  its  work  in  its 
own  way.  Moreover,  each  is  doing  some  special  work  not 
attempted  by  the  others,  or  solving  some  common  problem 
after  a  method  of  its  own,  so  that  to  this  extent  its  work  is 
unique.  Only  one  school,  for  instance,  deals  largely  with 
young  men,  only  one  has  a  department  of  household  arts,  only 
one  has  a  summer  session  for  teachers  who  wish  to  take  a 
normal  school  course  while  retaining  their  positions,  only  one 
commands  in  a  large  way  the  public  schools  of  a  city  for  an 
apprenticeship  system,  only  one  has  at  its  disposal  for  practice 
purposes  an  entire  city  system  of  kindergartens,  only  one  puts 
its  pupil-teachers  for  their  practice  in  entire  charge  of  city 
schoolrooms  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time ;  and  so  on,  with 
many  illustrations  for  each  of  the  schools.  These  diflferences 
reflect  earnest  convictions.  They  give  to  the  system  as  a 
whole  a  mild  elective  character ;  diversities  of  taste  and  am- 
bition are  gratified  where  a  certain  choice  is  thus  oflTered. 
Unity  here  is  not  to  be  sought,  unless,  indeed,  it  appears  that 
some  school  has  found  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  has 
baffled  the  rest,  in  which  case  the  rest  should  profit  by  the 
solution.  But  there  are  some  matters  in  which  the  need  of 
a  unifying  agency  is  seriously  felt,  —  uneven  salaries,  for 
example,  uneven  pressure  for  supplies  and  equipment,  the 
various  inequalities,  in  brief,  that  are  naturally  due  to  ten 
schools  independently  and  laudably  striving  to  improve  their 
condition.  It  is  not  this  earnestness  for  better  things  that 
should  be  extinguished,  but  certain  consequences  of  varying 
degrees  of  persistency  that  should  be  equalized  or  subdued. 
Then  there  are  those  supreme  things  in  which  unity  is  impera- 
tive, to  wit,  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  what  education  is 
and  of  what  the  processes  are  by  which  it  is  to  be  gained. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  general  lines  on 
which   our   normal  schools   are   developing  and  the   general 
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problems  that  tax  their  wisdom.  For  a  final  statement,  the 
expressions  of  a  former  report  will  bear  repetition  :  **  While 
now  and  then  a  normal  school  teacher  is  of  questionable  e£B- 
oiency,  while  here  and  there  a  normal  school  graduate  fails  as 
a  teacher,  while  normal  school  methods  may  lapse  in  some 
cases  into  the  mechanical  and  lifeless,  while  thoughtful  people 
have  higher  ideals  for  normal  school  work  than  any  thus  far 
attained,  we  must  not  let  such  things,  which  are  incident  to  a 
complex  system  and  to  all  human  endeavor,  obscure  our  view 
of  the  great  work  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  are  now  doing 
for  our  schools.  Four  thousand  *  of  our  normal  school  grad- 
uates are  teaching  in  our  public  schools.  Many  more  as  super- 
intendents of  schools  are  moulding  hundreds  of  teachers  who 
never  received  any  special  professional  training.  And  others 
still,  as  intelligent  citizens,  withdrawn  from  direct  teaching, 
are  adding  in  many  ways  to  a  sound  school  sentiment.  Cer« 
tainly  there  was  never  a  more  liberal,  wise,  earnest  and  am- 
bitious educational  spirit  in  the  State  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  has  been  largely  due  to  the  work  of  the  normal  schools. 
The  fact  that  the  enlightened  world  stands  committed  to  the 
principle  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers  is  witness 
both  to  the  need  of  such  training  by  candidates  for  teaching 
and  to  the  general  worth  of  such  training  when  given." 

Teachers'  Instftutes. 
Nuntber  and  Attendance.  —  The  following  table  gives  various 
fiicts  relative  to  the  State  institutes  held  in  1900  :  — 

XXXTL     Table  ahomng  sundry  facts  rekUive  to  State  institutes  held 

in  1900. 


oL 

t 

^ 

•'^ 

h  8 

Date. 

■ssf 

^  d 

•*  c 

By  whom  conducted. 

^11 

as 

B  S 

-  9 

9i 

2 

A 

Athol,  .... 

Oct.       30, 

11 

142 

13 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Ajer,    .... 

Nov.       2. 

u 

149 

12 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Banistable  (Hyannis), 

Nov.      16. 

16 

154 

13 

J.  T.  Prince. 

4,905  for  1900. 
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XXXII.     Table  showing  sundry  fobcts  relative  to  State  institutes  held 
in  iPOO  — Concluded. 


WlUU  BBLD. 

Dftte. 

9i 

**  S 
Bi 

a  8 

By  whom  eondocted. 

Cbarlemont, 

Apr. 

26, 

5 

28 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Chester, 

Oct 

1, 

8 

44 

5 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Colraln, 

Apr. 

26, 

5 

41 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Dalton,. 

Apr. 

24, 

4 

87 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Dartmouth   (Smith 

Mills). 
Dedham, 

Oct. 
Oct. 

26, 
15, 

6 
14 

70 
814 

10 
16 

J.  T.  Prince. 
J.  T.  Prince. 

Frauklio,      . 

Oct. 

24, 

11 

186 

15 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Great  Barrington, 

May 

8. 

18 

110 

10 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Hingham,     . 

Oct. 

19. 

12 

241 

16 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Hinsdale,      • 

Oct. 

5. 

6 

25 

5 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Medford,      .        .        . 

Nov. 

14, 

2 

158 

13 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Nantucket,   . 

Sept 

14, 

2 

24 

9 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Northampton, 

July 

2-10, 

62 

188 

62 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Northfield,   . 

Dec. 

7. 

4 

25 

7 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Plymouth,    . 

Oct. 

17. 

10 

174 

16 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Reading, 

Oct. 

8, 

8 

181 

16 

J.  W.  MacDooald. 

Salem,  .... 

July 

5-18. 

89 

445 

158 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Sandisfield,  . 

June 

8. 

7 

80 

7 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Savoy,  .... 

June 

6, 

8 

27 

8 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Southbridge, 

Oct. 

12. 

7 

131 

14 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

South  Hadley,      . 

May 

17. 

2 

80 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Southwick,   . 

Sept. 

28. 

8 

88 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Taunton, 

Oct 

22. 

17 

888 

15 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Ware,   .... 

Apr. 

27. 

11 

181 

10 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Totals,  .        .     27 

- 

852 

8,491 

480 
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The  members  counted  are  teachers  and  school  authorities. 
Many  others  not  connected  with  the  schools  attended  some  of 
the  institutes.  The  smaller  institutes  indicate  the  eiSbrts  of 
the  Board  to  reach  the  teachers  of  the  more  sparsely  settled 
and  less  accessible  towns. 

Division  of  Institute  Work  in  1900  among  the  Agents,  — 
The  institute  work  was  divided  among  the  agents  as  follows :  — 


Institates. 


Towns. 


Memben. 


Mr.  Prince,  . 
Mr.  Fletcher, 
Mr.  MacDonald, 


8 

18 

6 


88 
188 
181 


1^6 

744 

1,201 


110 
144 
226 


State  Institutes  for  the  Past  Ten  Years,  —  The  following 
statement  gives  the  totals  of  the  institute  tables  for  the  past 
ten  years :  — 


Tbab. 


Number 

of  Initltotei 

held. 


Namberof 
townerepre- 


Nomberof 
memben. 


Number  of 
ezereiiet. 


1891, 
1892, 
1898, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 


17 
26 
29 
25 
17 
29 
20 
24 
22 
27 


163 
185 
284 
810 
289 
870 
866 
295 
312 
852 


1,997 
2,184 
2,837 
4,640 
8,226 
4,187 
4,648 
8,428 
2,954 
8,491 


180 
280 
861 
817 
266 
898 
456 
441 
499 
480 


If  a  town  is  represented  at  two  or  more   institutes,  it  is 
counted  for  each  case  in  the  foregoing  statement.     Thus,  in 
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1900,  352  towns  were  counted,  while  the  number  of  different 
towns  represented  was  271. 

Towns  represented  at  the  Institutes.  —  The  chief  interest  of 
the  following  table  lies  in  its  making  known  how  for  the  insti-^ 
tutes  of  the  present  year  have  been  successful  in  reaching  the 
towns  of  the  State  and  the  teachers  thereof:  — 


XXXIII.     Totms  represented  at  the  institutes. 

T0WH8. 

Teaohen. 

Towas. 

Teacfaen. 

Abington,  .... 

24 

Charlemont, 

12 

Acton, 

11 

Charlton,    . 

14 

Adams, 

2 

Chatham,   . 

13 

Agawam,   . 

16 

Chelsea,     . 

2 

Amesbury, . 

4 

Cheshire,    . 

6 

Amherst,    . 

11 

Chester,     . 

8 

Andover,    . 

38 

Chesterfield, 

2 

Arlington, . 

4 

Chicopee,  . 

2 

Ashburnham, 

14 

Clinton, 

1 

Ashby, 

9 

Cohasset,    . 

16 

Ashfield,     . 

6 

Colrain,      . 

23 

Ashland,     . 

2 

Conway,     . 

1 

Athol, 

32 

Cummmgton, 

1 

Attleborough, 

63 

Dalton, 

34 

Avon, . 

9 

Danvers,    . 

22 

Ayer, . 

16 

Dartmouth, 

22 

Barnstable, 

1 

Dedham,    . 

46 

Barre, 

9 

Deerfield,  . 

4 

Becket, 

8 

Dennis, 

14 

Belchertown, 

17 

Dighton,     . 

12 

Bellingham, 

8 

Dover, 

5 

Berkley,     . 

10 

Dudley,      . 

21 

Bernardston, 

4 

Duxbury,    . 

11 

Beverly,     . 

20 

East  Bridgewatc 

r. 

14 

Billerica,    . 

2 

Eastham,    . 

3 

Blackstone, 

22 

Easthampton, 

a 

Blandford, . 

10 

Easton, 

32 

Bolton, 

6 

Edgartown, 

3 

Boston, 

6 

Egremont, . 

4 

Boame, 

14 

Enfield,      . 

& 

Boxborough, 

6 

Essex, 

8 

Boxford,     . 

2 

Everett,      . 

2 

Brewster,   . 

5 

Fall  River, 

16 

Bridgewater, 

27 

Falmouth,  . 

17 

Brookfield, 

7 

Fitchburg, . 

7 

Brookline, . 

2 

Florida,      . 

4 

Buckland,  . 

11 

Foxborough, 

18 

Burlington, 

8 

Framingham, 

2 

Cambndge, 

3 

Franklin,    . 

29 

Canton, 

21 

Freetown,  . 

8 

Carver, 

10 

Gardner,    . 

6 

^ 
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XXXIII.     Towns  represented  at  the  institutes  —  Continaed. 


Tomn. 

Teachers. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Georgetown, 

3 

Marshfield, 

14 

Gill,   .        . 

6 

Mashpee,   . 

Gloucester, 

6 

Mattapoisett,     . 

Goshen, 

1 

Maynard,  . 

Granby,      . 

7 

Medfield,    . 

Granville,  . 

9 

Medford,    . 

106 

Great  Barrtngtoi 

Q. 

80 

Medway,    . 

16 

Greenfield, 

10 

Melrose,    . 

10 

Groton, 

16 

Mendon,     . 

6 

Groveland, 

3 

Merrimac, . 

3 

Hadley,      . 

1 

Middleboroagh, 

47 

Hamilton,  . 

3 

Middlefield,       . 

6 

Hanover,    . 

15 

Milford,     . 

22 

Hanson,     . 

10 

Millis, 

7 

Hardwick, . 

13 

Milton,       . 

69 

Harvard,    . 

10 

Monson,     . 

4 

Harwich,    . 

14 

Montague, . 

8 

Hatfield,    . 

4 

Monterey,  . 

8 

Haverhill,  . 

2 

Montgomery,     . 
Mount  Washington, 

4 

Hawley,     . 

9 

1 

Heath, 

11 

N  ah  ant. 

4 

Hingham,  . 

31 

Nantucket, 

21 

Hinsdale,  . 

10 

Needham,  . 

19 

Holbrook,  . 

9 

New  Bedford,    . 

1 

Holland,     . 

2 

New  Braintree, . 

2 

Hollbton,  . 

2 

New  Marlborough, 

8 

Holyoke,    . 

11 

New  Salem, 

9 

Hopedale,  . 

12 

Newburyport,    . 

8 

6 

Newton,     . 

1 

Huntington, 
Hyde  ftrk. 

9 

Norfolk,     . 

6 

62 

North  Adams,    . 

1 

Ipswich,     . 
Kingston,  . 

1 

North  Attleborough, 

40 

13 

North  Brookfield, 

1 

UkevUle,  . 

6 

North  Reading, . 

6 

Lancaster, . 

2 

Northampton, 

88 

Lanesborough, 

1 

Northfield, 

14 

Lawrence, . 

3 

Norton, 

12 

Lee,   .        . 

16 

Norwell,    . 

11 

Leicester,  . 

2 

Norwood,  . 

80 

Lenox, 

20 

Oakham,    . 

6 

Leverett,    . 

2 

Orange, 

27 

Leyden,      . 

3 

Orleans, 

6 

Littleton,    . 

9 

Otis,  . 

3 

Ludlow,     . 

2 

Oxford,      . 

16 

Lunenburg, 

9 

Palmer, 

88 

Lynn, 

44 

Peabody,    . 

11 

Lynnfield,  . 
Maiden,     . 

7 

Pelham,     . 

2 

11 

Pembroke, . 

2 

Manchester, 

8 

Pepperell, . 

26 

Mansfield, . 

22 

Peru, . 

6 

Marblehead, 

16 

Petersham, 

11 

Marion,      . 

6 

Phillipston, 

• 

6 
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XXXIII,     Towns  represented  at  the  institutes  —  Condnded. 


TOWHB. 

Teaeh«n. 

T0WH8. 

Teachers. 

Pittsfield 

3 

Taunton,    .        .        .        . 

142 

Plainfield,  . 

7 

Templeton, 

18 

Plymouth, . 

48 

Tolland,     . 

6 

PlymptoD, . 

2 

Topsfield,  . 

2 

Provincetown, 

9 

Townsend. 

15 

Qoincy, 

8 

Truro, 

4 

Randolph,  . 

19 

Tyngsborough, 

4 

Raynham,  . 

8 

Tyringham, 
Oxbridge,  . 

4 

Reading,    . 

40 

2 

Rehoboth,  . 

11 

Wakefield, 

2 

Rochester, . 

4 

Walpole,    . 

22 

Rockland,  . 

80 

Waltham,  . 

4 

Rowe, 

6 

Ware, 

41 

Rowley,      . 

1 

Wareham, . 

28 

Royalston, . 

7 

Warwick,  . 

8 

Russell,      . 

3 

Washington, 

8 

Salem, 

42 

Webster,    . 

23 

Salisbury,  . 

3 

Wellesley,. 

21 

Sandisfield, 

8 

Wellfleet,  . 

2 

Sandwich,  . 

10 

West  Bridgewater, 
West  Brookfield, 

13 

Saugus, 

6 

1 

Savoy, 

7 

West  Stockbridge, 

8 

Scituate,     . 

15 

Westtield,  . 

1 

Seekonk,    . 

1 

West  ford,  . 

17 

Sharon, 

11 

Westhampton, 

3 

Sheffield,    . 

11 

Weston,     . 

2 

Shelbume, 

10 

Westport,  . 

21 

Shirley,      . 

7 

Westwood, 

7 

Shrewsbury, 

2 

Weymouth, 

61 

Shutesbury, 

1 

Whitman,  . 

28 

Somerville, 

7 

Wilbraham, 

2 

South  Hadley,    . 

25 

Williamstown,  . 

2 

Southampton,    . 
Southbridge,      . 

1 

Wilmington,      . 

10 

47 

Winchendon, 

18 

Southwick, 

11 

Winchester, 

51 

Springfield, 

4 

Windsor,    . 

18 

Sterling,     . 

1 

Woburn,     . 

66 

Stockbridge,      . 

9 

Worcester, 

2 

Stoneham, . 

83 

Wrentham, 

20 

Stoughton, 

18 

Yarmouth, . 

12 

Sturbridge, 

17 

Other  States,      . 

24 

Sudburv,    . 
Sunderland, 

1 

Not  registered,  . 

50 

4 

Swampscott, 

3 

Number  of  towns,  271, 

3,491 

Swansea,    . 

8 

Topics  presented  at  Institutes.  —  The  nature  of  the  work 
done  at  the  institutes  can  best  be  inferred  from  the  following 
list  of  topics  presented  at  the  day  meetings  by  the  speakers 
mentioned ;  — 
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Algebra^  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Arithmetic,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher,  J.  W.  MacDonald,  J.  T.  Prince. 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Essentials  in  Arithmetic,  —  6.  T.  Fletcher,  J.  T.  Prince. 

Kinds  of  Arithmetic  most  Worth,  —  Frank  F.  Murdock. 

Percentage  and  its  Applications,  Teaching  of  Fractions,  —  G.  T. 
Fletcher. 
Beauty  in  School  Work,  Beauty  in  the  Schoolroom,  Brush  Work^  — 

Henry  T.  Bailey. 
CivU  Qovemmenty — J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Course  of  Study,  —  Ernest  D.  Daniels. 
Color  Work,  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 
DecorcUive  Design,  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Drawing,  Drill  Work  in  Drawing,  Nature  Drawing,  Structural  Draw- 

ing^  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Drawing  and  Nature  Study,  —  L.  Walter  Sargent. 
JEduccUive  Desk  Work,  —  Mary  I.  Lovejoy. 
English,  —  Emily  C.  Fisher,  J.  T.  Prince. 

College  Entrance  English,  — Carroll  Lewis  Maxy. 
English  Ghrammar,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher,  J.  T.  Prince. 
English  Literature, — Charles  S.    Chapin,   Grac^  Clark,   Emily   C. 

Fisher,  William  D.  Jackson,  Anna  Boynton  Thompson. 
EoVc  Lore  and  Fairy  Tales,  —  Mre.  Elizabeth  Y.  Rutan. 
EroebeTs  Means  of  Education,  —  Lacy  Wheelock. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Teaching, — Charles  S.  Chapin. 
Geography,  —  Mrs.    Mary  R.   Davis,  Frederic  H.   Holmes,"]  J.   T. 
Prince,  Charles  P.  Sinnott. 

First  Steps  in  Geography,  —  Anna  W.  Braley. 

How  to  teach  Geography,  — G.  T-  Fletcher. 

Outdoor  Geography,  —  Frank  F.  Murdock. 
Geometry, — J.  T.  Prince. 
**  Chowth,"— John  M.  Tyler. 
Growth  of  Motives, — Frank  F.  Murdock. 

History,  —  Lyman  R.  Allen,  A.  C.  Boyden,  C.  A.  Brodeur,  J.  C. 
Lyford,  J.  T.  Prince,  Annah  May  Soule,  Anna  Boynton 
Thompson. 

History  Teaching,    Aims,    Methods   and    Results,  —  Myra    J. 
Ellis. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  History,  — Mary  E.  Whipple. 
How  to  keep  a  Register,  —  Elmer  F.  Howard. 
How  to  Tnake  School  Work  Valuable,  —  John  B.  Gifford. 
Inspection  Notes,  —  J.  T.  Prince. 
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Kindergarten  Methods  in  the  Primary  School^  —  Anna  W.   Dever- 

eaux. 
Language^ — Nellie  B.   Allen,   Charles  S.  Chapln,  Mrs.  Mary   R. 
Davis,  Ida  E.  Finlay,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  John  B.  GiflPord, 
Nelson  G.  Howard,  William  H.  Sanderson. 
Primary  Language,  — Mary  I.  Lovejoy. 

Language  and  Grammar,  — William  D.  Parkinson,  J.  T.  Prince, 
H.  W.  Lull. 
Latiny  —  William  C.  Collar,  Ernest  D.  Daniels,  Franz  H.  Kirmayer, 
J.  W.  MacDonald,  Henry  D.  Wild. 
College  Preparatory  Latin,  — Henry  D.  Wild. 
Translating  Latin,  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Letter  Writing  in  School,  —  Frank  F.  Murdock. 
Mathematics, — J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Methods,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 
Modem  Languages,  —  Franz  H.  Kirmayer. 
Mime,  —  Sterrie  A.  Weaver. 

Nature  Study,  —  Henry  T.  Bailey,  A.  C.  Boyden,  Sarah  M.  Brassill. 
Artistic  Results  in  Nature  Study,  Nature  Study  and  Decorative 
Design,  Nature  Study  and  Drawing,  — Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Occupations,  —  Ida  E.  Finlay. 
Physics,  —  William  D.  Jackson. 

Practical  Physics,  —  Frank  M.  Gilley,  Lyman  C.  Newell. 
Simple  Apparatus  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  Teaching,  —  Charles 
B.  Wilson. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  — Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock. 
Practical  Application  of  tlie  Laws  of  Ap^yerception, — J.  W.  Mac- 
Donald. 
Practical  Child  Study,  —  J.  T.  Prince. 
Principles  of  Teaching,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Reading,  —  C.    A.   Brodeur,  Richaixi  Wood  Cone,  Mrs.  Emma  K. 
Gordon,  Margaret  T.   Hurley,  J.   W.  MacDonald,  Mary 
Marston,  J.  T.  Prince,  Emma  C.  Stockwell. 
Elementary  Reading,  C.  A.  Brodeur,  Elmer  F.  Howard. 
Oral  Reading, — J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Primary   Reading,  —  Mrs.    Mary   R.    Davis,    Mrs.    Susan    H. 
Wallis. 
Reading  and  Language,  —  Mary  I.  Lovejoy. 
School  Discipline f  —  Charles  S.  Chapin. 
School  Management,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Primary  School  Management,  —  H.  W.  Lull. 
School  Laws,  — Elmer  F.  Howard. 
Some  Axioms  of  Good  Teaching,  —  Charles  S.  Chapin. 
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Spelling^  —  C.  A.  Brodear. 

Story-telling^ — Anna  W.  Bmley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Y.  Rutan. 

Study  of  BirdSy  Study  of  Plants^  — Henry  T.  Bailey. 

The  Best  Fairy  TcdeSy  —  Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Gillmore. 

The  Human  Body^  —  Mre.  Ella  B.  Halloek. 

The  Laboratory  Idea  in  Astronomy^  —  Charles  J.  Emerson. 

The  Recitation^  —  Charles  S.  Chapin. 

The  Speaking  Voices  —  Richard  Wood  Cone. 

The  State  and  the  School^  —  Lucy  Wheelock. 

The  Teacher^  tJie  Subject  and  the  Childy  Teachers  and  the  Home^  — 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 
Two  Phases  of  Commercial  Education^  —  H.  G.  Greene. 

Other  Addresses  at  the  Day  Meetings,  —  In  addition  to  the 
topics  presented  at  the  institutes,  day  addresses  were  given  by 
the  following  persons  :  Richard  Wood  Cone,  on  *'  Training  of 
the  Voice,"  **The  Speaking  Voice ; "  Benjamin  K.  Emerson, 
on  **  A  Trip  to  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  "  Frank  A. 
Hill,  on  **  Discipline  and  Citizenship ;  "  J.  W.  MacDonald,  on 
**  Practical  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Apperception  ;  "  George 
H.  Martin,  on  **  The  High  Function  of  the  Course  of  Studies ; " 
A.  D.  Mayo,  on  ««Some  Things  the  People  expect  of  the 
Teachers ;  "  Frank  F.  Murdock,  on  **  Present  Day  Business  of 
Schools;"  George  Herbert  Palmer,  on  **  The  School  as  an 
Ethical  Instrument;"  George  C.  Purington,  on  '*  A  Great 
Educator;"  E.  Harlow  Russell,  on  *«  English  Composition:" 
Mason  S.  Stone,  on  ««  Advantages  of  the  Rural  Schools;" 
John  M.  Tyler,  on  '«  The  Teachers'  Problem  ;  "  Charles  Welsh, 
on  "  Choice  of  Books  for  Young  People." 

Evening  Addresses,  —  Evening  addresses  were  given  by 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  on  «*The  Teacher's  Problem;"  Henry  T. 
Bailey,  on  **  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,"  <*  Manual  Train- 
ing;" G.  T.  Fletcher,  on  *«  Educational  Progress;"  A.  D. 
Mayo,  on  «*How  does  Universal  Education  pay;"  J.  T. 
Prince,  on  **  The  Home  and  the  School ;  "  John  M.  Tyler,  on 
**  Growth ;  "  and  also  by  the  agents  of  the  Board,  on  **  Some 
Phases  of  Educational  Work." 

Summer  Institutes  for  Teachers. — The  Legislature  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  $1,500  annually  for  the  holding  of 
summer  institutes  for  teachers.  In  response  to  a  general 
desire,  the  length  of  these  institutes  has  been  extended  from 
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one  week  to  two.  They  now  limit  their  work  to  the  forenoon, 
leaving  teachers  free  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  modest 
amount  of  study  to  which  members  of  these  institutes  are 
advised  to  restrict  themselves,  and  the  abundant  opportunities 
offered  them  for  outdoor  life,  for  the  companionship  of  friends 
and  for  recreation,  are  believed  to  be  consistent  with  that 
change  and  rest  which  wearied  teachers  so  sorely  need.  No 
summer  institute  that  fails  to  recognize  such  need  should  be 
encouraged.  Only  two  summer  institutes  are  now  held,  one 
at  Salem  for  eastern  Massachusetts  and  the  other  at  Northamp- 
ton for  western  Massachusetts.  It  may  be  advisable  at  times 
to  hold  each  of  these  institutes  at  some  other  convenient  place. 
An  account  of  the  summer  normal  school  at  Hyannis  is  given 
in  the  report  of  the  visitors  of  that  school. 

Teachers*  Summer  Institute  at  Northampton. — The  tenth 
session  of  the  Teachers'  Summer  Institute  for  western  Massa- 
chusetts was  held  at  Northampton,  in  the  high  and  central 
grammar  school  buildings,  instead  of  at  Laurel  Park  as  here- 
tofore, from  Monday,  July  2,  to  Tuesday,  July  10,  1900, 
inclusive.  The  forenoons  were  devoted  to  lectures,  lessons 
and  conferences ;  the  afternoons,  to  outdoor  lessons,  recreation 
or  rest,  at  the  option  of  teachers.  The  following  announce- 
ments, taken  from  the  published  program,  indicate  the  broad 
and  practical  character  of  the  privileges  offered:  — 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York 
University :  — 
(1,  2)  The  CoiTelation  of  Studies  with  Practical  Illustrations. 

(3)  An  Exposition  of  Three  Fundamental  Principles  of  Teaching. 

(4)  The  Value  of  the  Motor  Activities  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching. 

(5)  Interest  and  Practical  Suggestions  therefor. 

Arthur  C.  Boyden,  vice-principal  of  the  Bridge  water  Normal  School :  — 
Four  lectures  upon  American  history,  illustrated  by  outlines,  maps, 
diagrams,  pictures,  etc. 

Henry  M.  Tyler,  professor  of  Greek,  Smith  College :  — 
Socrates  as  a  teacher. 

John  M.  Tyler,  professor  of  biology,  Amherst  College :  — 

(1)  The  Teacher  and  the  State. 

(2)  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  —  the  History  of  Muscular  De- 

velopment. 

(3)  A  Natural  Education. 
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William  Orr,  Jr.,  of  the  Springfield  High  School:  — 

(1)  Study  of  a  topographical  map. 
Atlas  sheet  for  Northampton. 

Directions  on  interpretation  and  use  of  a  field  map. 

(2)  Excursion  to  Williamsburg. 

Study  of  Williamsburg  granite  and  its  relation  to  Connecticut 
valley  sandstone. 
(8)  Excursion  to  Mount  Holyoke. 

Study  of  trap  overflow  sheets  and  their  relation  to  sandstone. 
Columnar  structure,  volcanic  cones,  dykes,  local  metamorphosis. 

(4)  Excursion  to  Mount  Tom. 

Study  of  volcanic  cones  of  later  eruptions,  tufa  beds  of  Smith's 
Fen*y,  faults,  dykes. 

(5)  Excursion  to  Laurel  Park. 

Glacial  deposits,  terraces  of  Connecticut  valley,  recent  work 
of  the  river. 

The  department  of  drawing  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Walter 
Salient,  assistant  supervisor  of  drawing. 

Mr.  Sargent  will  give  several  lectures,  and  Aldin  K.  Davison  will 
offer  opportunities  for  class  work. 

During  the  session  of  the  institute  primary  methods  of  instruction 
will  be  presented  in  lessons,  conferences  or  class  exercises,  by  Mary 
R.  Davis  of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Teachers'  Training  School. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Moody  of  Springfield  will  give  instruction  in  penman- 
ship dally. 

Under  the  direction  of  G.  T.  Fletcher  and  several  school  superin- 
tendents, round  table  conferences  of  teachers  will  be  held  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  and  methods  that  pertain  to  every  day  school 
work. 

Prof.  Mary  A.  Jordan,  Smith  College,  will  give  two  addresses  upon 
English  literature,  with  practical  suggestions. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  of  Northampton  will  give  an  evening  read- 
ing from  his  writings. 

The  institute  was  in  charge  of  Grenville  T.  Fletcher,  agent 
of  the  Board. 

Teachers'  Summer  Institute  at  Salem.  —  The  fourth  session 
of  the  Teachers'  Summer  Institute,  under  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  North  Shore 
Summer  School  Association,  was  held  at  the  Salem  Normal 
School  building  from  Thursday,  July  5,  to  Friday,  July  13, 
1900,     The  program  of  daily  work  is  given  here  in  full,  since 
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there  is  no  better  way  to  indicate  its  character  and  to  preserve 

a  satisfactory  record  of  it  for  the  future  student  of  our  educa- 
tional history :  — 

Daily  Program. 

8.35  A.M.     Opening  exercises. 

8.45  to  9.30  A.M.  General  lectures:  Main  hall,  July  5  to  8,  B.  C. 
Gregory,  supervising  principal,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  four  lectures. 
Subject:  The  Kindergarten  Idea  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
School  Education.  July  9  to  13,  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University,  four  lect- 
ures. Subjects :  (1 )  An  Exposition  of  Three  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Teaching;  (2)  The  Value  of  the  Motor  Activi- 
ties as  Aids  in  Teaching;  (3)  Interest  and  Pi*actical  Sugges- 
tions  therefor;  (4)  Literature  in  the  School  and  its  Influence. 

11.15  A.M.  to  12  M.  July  5  and  6,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  two  lectures.  Subjects:  (1)  The 
Life  of  the  School ;    (2)  The  Interrelation  of  Studies. 

July  7.  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  superintendent  of  schools,  Lowell.  Sub- 
ject :  Physical  Defects  of  School  Children. 

July  9  and  10.  Grace  N.  Kimball,  M.D.,  of  Vassar  College,  two 
lectures.  Subject :  Some  Physical  and  Moral  Considerations 
in  Education. 

July  11.  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  Maine  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation.     Subject:  ''What  Next?" 

July  12.  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  Subject:  How  can  Teachers 
prepare  themselves  to  meet  the  New  Demands  in  Education  ? 

July  13.  Meeting  of  the  North  Shore  Summer  School  Association. 
All  attending  the  school  are  members  of  the  association  by 
virtue  of  their  tickets. 

Primary  Section, 
9.85  to  10.20  a.m.     Drawing,  art  room,  upper  floor;  James  Hall, 
supervisor  of  drawing,  Springfleld. 

Note. — The  instruction  in  drawing  will  be  for  the  most 
part  individual,  and  will  extend  through  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing penod,  and  students  can  take  it  for  either  one  of 
these  periods  (or  for  both)  if  they  wish. 
Laboratory  course  in  botany,  botanical  room,  upper  floor;  Miss 
Jessie  P.  Learoyd,  Normal  School,  Salem. 

Note.  —  This  course  will  extend  through  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing period,  and  students  can  take  it  for  one  or  both 
periods,  as  they  wish.  The  aim  will  be  to  show  how  a 
teacher  by  the  use  of  specimens  and  books  may  acquire 
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sufficient  knowledge  of  any  phase  of  botany  to  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Specimens,  dissecting  instru- 
ments, magnifying  glasses  and  microscopes  will  be  pro- 
vided. The  selection  of  subjects  will  depend  somewhat 
on  the  choice  of  those  who  present  themselves  for  the 
work.  Some  typical  plant  or  plants  will  be  studied,  as 
the  fern,  the  pine,  a  grass,  or  some  one  or  more  of  a 
higher  order  of  plants.  The  parts  of  these  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  as,  for  example,  their  adaptation  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  plant,  their  manner  of  growth,  etc. 
Educative  desk  work  and  school  management,  room  2,  lower  floor; 
Herbert  W.  Lull,  superintendent  of  schools,  Quincy. 

Synopsis:    Best   use   of   pupils;    best  review  work;    best 
means  of  developing  independent  study;   best  way  for 
the  teacher  ''  to  put  herself  into  her  school ;  "  best  teach- 
ing  of   school  habits   and   virtues ;    samples  of  school 
work. 
10.25  to  11.10  A.M.     Music,  main  hall;  Samuel  W.  Cole,  director 
of  music,  Brookline  and  Dedham,  July  5  to  9. 
Reading,  room  2,  lower  floor,  illustrated  with  classes ;  Mrs.  Emma 
K.  Gordon,  Wadsworth  School,  Milton,  July  5  and  6,  Grade 
I. ;  Miss  Emma  C.  Stockwell,  Center  School,  Maiden,  July  7 
and  9,  Grade  I. ;    Miss   Louise  E.  Pratt,  Prescott  School, 
Somerville,  July  10  and  11,  Grade  IL  ;  Miss  Mary  I.  Love- 
joy,  Maiden,  Reading,  grades  III.  and  IV.,  July  12;  Litera- 
ture for  all  primary  grades,  July  13. 
Number  work,  room  1,  lower  floor;  Miss  Helen  M.  Humphrey, 

Normal  School,  Fitchburg. 
Drawing,  continued  from  preceding  period. 

See  note. 
Laboratory  course  in  botany,  continued  from  preceding  period. 
See  note. 
11.15  A.M.  to  12.00  M.     General  lectures,  as  stated  above. 
12.00  M.  to  12.20  P.M.     Intermission  for  lunch. 
12.20  to  1.05  P.M.     Geography,  room  5,  lower  floor;  Louis  P.  Nash, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Holyoke. 

Note.  — Work  for  grades  up  to  the  fifth. 
Number   work,   room  1,  lower   floor;    Miss   Humphrey,  Normal 
School,  Fitchburg. 

A  repetition  of  course  at  10.25. 
Educative  desk  work  and  school  management,  room  2,  lower  floor; 
Mr.  Lull. 
A  repetition  of  course  at  9.35. 
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Orammar  Section. 
9.35  to  10.20  A.M.     Dmwing,  art  room,  upper  floor;  James  Hall, 
supervisor  of  drawing,  Springfield. 

See  note  under  drawing,  Primary  Section. 
Laboratory  course  in  botany;  botanical  room,  upper  floor;  Miss 
Jessie  P.  Learoyd,  Normal  School,  Salem. 
See  note  under  this  course,  Primary  Section. 
Arithmetic,  room  37,  middle  floor;  John  H.  Walsh,  associate  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Note. — The  aim  will  be  to  show:  (1)  How  pupils  can 
be  trained  to  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  fundamental 
processes  of  computation,  and  to  use  reason  and  common 
sense  in  attacking  problems.  (2)  How  business  transac- 
tions requiring  much  arithmetical  computation,  as  taxes, 
insurance,  stocks  and  bonds,  etc.,  can  be  made  compre- 
hensible and  real  to  the  pupils.  (3)  The  close  relation 
between  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
United  States  history,  room  4,  lower  floor;  Arthur  C.  Boyden, 
Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 

Note.  —  This  course  will  take  up  in  outline  the  important 
periods  of  our  history  as  taught  in  grammar  schools: 
(1)  The  work  of  the  teacher,  — to  bring  out  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  history,  personality,  movement  of 
events,  cause  and  effect.  (2)  The  work  of  the  pupil, 
—  to  gather  and  fix  facts,  to  imagine  conditions,  to  think 
out  the  meaning  of  events,  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  high 
motives.  Abundant  illustrations  will  be  used  of  outlines, 
maps,  diagrams,  pictures,  sources  of  information,  etc. 
Geography,  room  5,  lower  floor;  Louis  P.  Nash,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Holyoke. 

Note.  —  Adapted  to  Grade  VI.  and  above. 
10.25  to  11.10  A.M.     Language  and  grammar,  room  3,  lower  floor; 
Wm.  D.  Parkinson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Waltham. 
Note.  —  The  aim  will  be  to  examine  the  field  of  language 
work  and  to  map  it  out  with  due  regard  to  proportion ; 
to  find  the  ends  to  be  kept  in  view  and  the  most  effective 
means  to  the  ends ;  regarding  language  as  a  vehicle  of 
thought  and  feeling,  to  consider  how  much  attention  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  mechanism  and  how  much  to  the 
impetus;   means  of   mastering   the  mechanism;    sources 
of   the  impetus;  practice  (a)  in  intei*pretation  and  (6) 
in  expression ;  varieties,  tests  and  significance  of  errors 
in  practice. 
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Example  as  a  means  of  impetus  and  aid  to  mastery ;  variety 
of  ways  in  which  and  sources  from  which  example  may 
be  brought  to  bear.     Instruction  upon   the  mechanism; 
syntax ;  analysis.     Collection  of  errors ;  source  of  errors ; 
significance ;  when,  how,  and  by  whom  to  be  corrected ; 
standards  of  correction.     Comparative  emphasis  to  be 
put  upon  positive  and  negative  instruction,  stimulus  and 
correction,  illumination  and  precision,  appreciation  and 
criticism. 
Oral  [reading,  room  37,  middle  floor;  J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Note.  —  Summary  of   the   treatment :    How  oral   reading 
d  iff  ere  from  silent  reading  on  the  one  hand,  and   from 
reciting  memorized  selections  on  the  other;  educational 
value  of  oral  reading;  preliminary  training  essential  to 
good  oral  reading,  as  in  position,  breathing,  articulation, 
quality  of  voice,  inflection,  time,  force,  pitch,  etc. ;  typ- 
ical selections  for  reading  and  how  to  use  them. 
Teachere  electing  this  course  will  do  well  to  bring  with  them 
the  following  books :  Watson's  Independent  Fifth  Reader 
(a  book  much  used  twenty  years  ago),  Cyr's  Fifth  Reader, 
Miss  Arnold's  Stepping  Stones   to  Literature,  Bryant's 
Poems  and  Emerson's  Poems. 
Drawing,  continued. 

Laboratory  course  in  botany,  continued. 
11.15  A.M.  to  12.00  M.     General  lectures,  as  stated  above. 
12.00  M.  to  12.20  P.M.     Intermission  for  lunch. 
12.20  to  1.05  P.M.     Music,  main  hail;    Samuel  W.  Cole,  director 
of  music,  Brookline  and  Dedham,  July  5  to  9 ;  Frederic  H. 
Ripley,  Longfellow  School,  Boston,  July  10  to  13. 
History,  room  4,  lower  floor ;  Mr.  Boyden. 

A  repetition  of  course  at  9.35.     See  note  therewith. 
Algebra,  room  37,  middle  floor;  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Note.  —  This  instruction  will  be  with  a  class  of  beginnere 
in  algebra,  and  will  endeavor  to  show  how  they  should 
make  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
processes. 

Frank  A.  Hill, 
Secretary  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Education. 
Frank  E.  Hobart, 

President  of  the  Summer  School  Association, 

J,  W.  MacDonald, 

Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
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Art  Institute.  —  In  addition  to  the  institutes  given  in  the 
list  on  page  213,  an  art  institute  was  held  at  the  Normal  Art 
School,  Boston,  Nov.  27,  1900,  at  which  53  towns,  more  or 
less,  were  represented  by  about  350  persons,  —  supervisors- 
and  teachers  of  drawing  and  others  interested  in  public  school 
art  instruction.  The  speakers  announced  were  Frank  A.  Hill, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  George  H.  Bartlett,. 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  James  Frederick 
Hopkins,  director  of  art  instruction,  city  of  Boston,  Edwin  D. 
Mead  of  Boston,  Edward  S.  Morse  of  Salem,  Miss  Emily 
Sartain  of  Philadelphia  and  John  La  Farge  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  La  Farge  was  unable,  however,  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
The  meetings  were  in  charge  of  Henry  T.  Bailey,  State  agent 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing,  and  were  instructive 
and  stimulating  to  those  who  attended  them. 

Meetings  of  School  Committees  and  Superintendents  of 
Schools,  —  Conferences  of  school  committees  and  superintend- 
ents  of  schools  have  been  held  at  the  State  House  under  the 
direction  of  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board.  Subjects  of 
discussion  were  previously  announced,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  have  formal  papers  or  set  speaking.  This  free  inter- 
change of  views  in  an  informal  way,  under  the  guidance  and 
stimulus  of  a  skilled  conductor,  and  upon  such  themes  as 
promotions,  teachers'  meetings,  annual  reports,  records  and 
blanks,  possible  supervision  districts,  and  so  on,  was  affirmed 
by  those  who  were  present  to  be  highly  profitable. 

State  Examination  and  Certification  of  Teachers. 
The  Law  of  1894.— Chsipter  329  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  ap- 
proved April  28,  1894,  reads  as  follows :  — 

Section  I .  The  state  board  of  education  shall  cause  to  be  held, 
at  such  convenient  times  and  places  as  it  may  from  time  to  time 
designate,  public  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  examina- 
tions shall  test  the  professional  as  well  as  the  scholastic  abilities  of 
candidates,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  persons  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  Due  notice  of 
the  time,  place  and  other  conditions  of  the  examinations  shall  be 
given  in  such  public  manner  as  the  board  may  determine. 
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Section  2.  A  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  given  to  all  can- 
didates who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  such  branches  as  are 
required  by  law  to  be  taught,  and  who  in  other  respects  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  board;  such  certificate  shall  be  either  proba- 
tionary or  permanent,  and  shall  indicate  the  grade  of  school  for 
which  the  person  named  in  the  certificate  is  qualified  to  teach. 

Section  3.  A  list  of  approved  candidates  shall  be  kept  in  the 
ofi9ce  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  copies  of  the  same,  with  such 
information  as  may  be  desired,  shall  be  sent  to  school  committees 
upon  their  request. 

Section  4.  The  certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may  be  accepted  by  school  committees  in  lieu  of  the  personal  exami- 
nation required  by  section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  forty- four  of  the 
Public  Statutes. 

Section  5.  A  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  may  be 
annually  expended  for  the  necessary  and  contingent  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  Law  not  carried  into  Effect.  —  In  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  law,  a  plan  of  procedure  was  prepared  by  the  secre- 
tary, with  the  assistance  of  the  agents,  and  adopted  by  the 
Board  Dec.  6,  1894.  This  plan  is  published  in  full  in  the 
fifty-eighth  report  of  the  Board,  —  the  first  report  of  the  pres- 
ent secretary.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  work  involved, 
if  properly  done,  was  beyond  the  resources  of  the  oflSce  and 
the  physical  endurance  of  the  secretary,  while  with  the  incon- 
siderable sum  of  $500  it  was  idle  to  hope  for  a  satisfactory 
execution  of  the  plan  independently  of  office  help.  The  bur- 
den of  an  unexecuted  law,  therefore,  has  weighed  on  the  office 
since  1894,  partially  but  not  satisfactorily  relieved  by  the  fact 
that  the  situation  has  been  diligently  presented  in  every  report 
since  that  time.  The  law  was  enacted  during  an  interregnum, 
the  previous  secretary  having  resigned  his  office  some  time 
before  its  consideration  and  the  present  secretary  not  entering 
on  his  duties  until  after  its  passage.  Its  principle  is  an  ad- 
mirable one,  but  to  carry  it  out  in  a  way  to  command  respect 
and  serve  the  schools,  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose  should 
be  largely  increased. 

A  Larger  Appropriation  needed. — The  appropriation  needed 
for  the  proper  execution  of  the  law  should  be  large  enough :  — 
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1.  To  command  the  service  of  a  highly  competent  person,  to 
take  full  charge  of  the  plan  and  give  it  vitality  and  character. 

2.  To  pay  for  the  temporary  service  of  such  persons  as  may 
be  employed  from  time  to  time  to  act  on  examining  boards  and 
to  read  the  papers  of  candidates  examined. 

3.  To  provide  such  clerical  service  as  may  be  needed. 

4.  To  defray  the  travelling,  printing,  postage  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  executing  the  law. 

Inspection  of  the  Normal  Schools,  —  With  the  function  of 
administering  the  examination  and  certification  law  there 
should  be  joined,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  related  function 
of  giving  to  the  normal  school  system  as  a  whole  that  closer 
personal  inspection  which  the  Board  deems  necessary,  but 
which  existing  conditions  do  not  permit.  In  these  two  func- 
tions the  most  competent  of  persons  would  find  a  field  ample 
enough  to  engage  his  full  time  and  tax  his  full  capacity.  So 
closely  would  his  service  bear  upon  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  that  he  might  properly  be  designated  as  the 
supervisor  of  teachers'  qualifications. 

Extension  of  the  Scope  of  the  Law.  — The  scope  of  the  law 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  all  persons,  of  whatever  designation,  whom  school  com- 
mittees have  occasion  to  appoint  as  instructors  or  directors 
of  instruction  for  the  public  schools. 

Nature  of  the  Examination.  —  Reference  should  be  made  to 
the  plan  of  procedure  as  published  in  the  fifly-eighth  report 
for  a  treatment  of  numerous  questions  that  arise  in  connection 
with  the  execution  of  the  law.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
the  examination  contemplates  written  tests,  oral  questioning, 
inspection  of  teaching  exercises  and  an  investigation  to  ascer- 
tain record  and  character, — methods,  in  short,  to  determine 
the  totality  of  a  candidate's  fitness,  rather  than  the  mere  per- 
centages to  which  written  papers  may  be  entitled. 

The  Basis  Voluntary  rather  than  Compulsory.  —  The  vol- 
untary basis  has  been  wisely  chosen  for  the  law.  That  is  to 
say,  teachers  may  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  are  not  required 
to  do  so ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  school  committees.  This 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  general  Massachusetts  spirit  in  things 
educational,  —  a  spirit  that  invites  and  tries  to  convince  before 
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it  positively  commands.  Let  the  plan  stand  or  fall  on  its  merit. 
If  it  has  merit,  it  will  stand ;  and  by  and  by  its  invitation  may 
yield  to  requirement.  This  is  the  method  of  evolution,  slow 
enough,  indeed,  but  its  gains  have  deep  foundations  and  are 
likely  to  endure.  The  voluntary  system  encourages  higher 
standards  of  qualification  than  a  compulsory  one,  and  its  cer- 
tificates are  thus  ensured  a  higher  value.  A  compulsory  sys- 
tem would  be  driven  to  standards  much  inferior  to  those  now 
adopted  in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities.  If  it  helped  the 
poorer  schools,  it  might  harm  the  better  ones. 

Resolutions  relative  to  Education. 
Resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association. — The 
following  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion commends  certain  measures  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
and  the  Board  of  Education,  and  suggests  further  ones  that 
merit  consideration :  — 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  congratulates  the  Com- 
monwealth upon  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  year  now 
closing.  The  association  especially  commends  the  extension  of  the 
policy  of  expert  and  professional  supervision  recently  enacted  into  a 
law,  which  will  soon  become  effective  in  every  city  and  town.  Both 
the  wisdom  and  the  economy  of  such  overaight  have  been  abundantly 
demonstrated,  and  it  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  every  municipality 
will,  in  the  near  future,  enjoy  the  benefits  thereof. 

The  advance  along  this  line  necessarily  creates  a  demand  upon  the 
(Commonwealth  for  additional  assistance  to  many  towns  in  their  effort 
to  support  their  schools  in  accoi-dance  with  increasing  requirements. 
Increase  of  support  should  imply  a  corresponding  increase  of  control ; 
hence  the  State  may,  and  it  therefore  should,  establish  and  maintain 
a  definite  standard  of  professional  training  and  success  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  superintendents  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  part  by 
the  State. 

The  Commonwealth  is  in  duty  bound  to  render  assistance  in  a 
greater  degree  than  it  now  renders  to  those  towns  whose  ability  to 
raise  money  by  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  present  edu- 
cational requirements,  is  disproportionate  to  populatipn ;  but  this  aid 
should  not  be  rendered  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  any  town  the 
opportunity  to  lessen  its  responsibility  in  the  duty  of  providing  means 
for  the  schooling  of  children  therein. 
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The  value  of  the  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  recognized 
in  providing  that  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  State  normal 
schools  shall  be  graduates  of  high  schools  in  good  standing,  or,  in 
lieu  thereof,  shall  have  received  a  training  equivalent  thereto.  Pro- 
vision, therefore,  should  especially  be  made  in  a  course  of  study  pre- 
pared for  high  scliools  in  this  Commonwealth  for  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  study  in  which  graduates  of  high  schools  will  be  examined 
when  applying  for  admission  to  a  State  normal  school. 

A  second  resolution  is  in  favor  of  a  library  post,  as  embodied 
in  a  bill  submitted  by  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Hon. 
E.  P.  Lawrence  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  including 
the  free  distribution  through  the  mail  of  printed  matter  for 
the  blind,  as  suggested  in  the  report  made  by  the  Board  to  the 
General  Court  of  1900. 

Henry  Barnard. 
On  the  fifth  of  July,  1900,  occurred  the  death  of  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  LL.D.,  first  United  States  commissioner  of  education. 
To  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  more  than  to  any  others 
not  only  is  Massachusetts  but  the  entire  country  indebted  for 
the  new,  vigorous  and  progressive  life  that  has  come  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  during  the  past  sixty  years.  He  was 
bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  24,  1811,  in  the  house  in  which  he 
died.  While  a  young  man  he  leaped  into  prominence  because 
of  his  skill  as  a  debater,  his  brilliancy  as  an  orator,  his  grasp 
of  educational  principles  and  conditions  and  his  zeal  for  im- 
proving the  common  schools.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  public  instruction  for  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  our 
first  commissioner  at  Washington.  If  a  measure  promised 
better  things  for  the  schools,  he  was  a  missionary  to  enforce 
it,  if  not  a  pioneer  to  present  it  as  well.  Mr.  Barnard  was 
never,  indeed,  in  the  direct  employ  of  this  Commonwealth ; 
but  it  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record  that  Massachusetts, 
through  those  of  her  people  who  know  her  indirect  indebted- 
ness to  this  eminent  educational  statesman,  recognizes  his 
prolonged  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  that  early  won 
his  heart,  his  admirable  work  in  placing  school  systems  on 
higher  planes  of  efficiency  than  any  previously  attained,  his 
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ability  and  grace  in  the  high  positions  to  which  he  was  called, 
his  splendid  service  rendered,  with  a  diligence  that  was  heroic 
and  a  self-sacrifice  that  cost  him  his  fortune,  in  disseminating 
the  finest  educational  thought  of  the  times,  and  that  buoyancy 
and  hopefulness  of  temper  that  illumined  the  vast  accomplish- 
ment of  his  career.  If  the  routes  he  travelled  were  less  direct, 
stormy  and  exciting  than  those  of  his  brilliant  co-worker  in 
Massachusetts,  they  led  towards  the  same  kingdom  of  better 
training  for  the  children,  as  well  as  to  the  same  high  place  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  love  our  schools. 

A  Belated  Report. 
First  Massachusetts  School  Heiurtis.  —  The  close  of  a  cen- 
tury of  public  school  history  naturally  invites  a  review  of  that 
history.  There  were  no  school  returns,  however,  made  to  the 
State  in  1800.  The  local  records  also  are  fragmentary  and 
scant.  The  local  historian  gives  glimpses,  indeed,  sunny  or 
sombre,  of  the  humble  school  life  of  the  times,  but  a  complete 
view  —  one  that  takes  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  with 
their  teachers,  pupils,  facts  of  attendance,  cost,  studies,  spirit 
and  what  not  —  was  not  dreamed  of  one  hundred  years  ago 
as  a  feasible  thing.  It  was  not  until  1826  that  Massachusetts 
deemed  it  important  to  gather  information  about  the  schools 
as  a  whole.  The  returns  received  in  that  year  by  the  State 
were  never  printed,  never  summarized  even,  never  made  known 
in  any  way  to  the  public.  Fortunately,  however,  they  were 
saved,  and  are  now  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  —  the  first  school 
returns  ever  made  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  probably  the  first 
of  their  kind  ever  gathered  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
them  were  originally  folded  like  old-time  letters  and  sealed 
with  wax,  no  envelopes  being  used.  They  were  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  there  was  no  Board 
of  Education  until  eleven  years  later.  The  postage  as  written 
on  them  varied  from  ten  cents  to  **ninepence."  Some  were 
entrusted  to  persons  travelling  to  Boston,  for  in  those  days 
of  high  postage  and  scant  means  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  use  other  carriage  than  the  United  States  mail.  The 
returns  are  from  115  towns  only.  There  were  188  towns  that 
paid  no  attention  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
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or  to  the  law.  The  school  returns  of  1826,  tantalizing  as  they 
are  for  their  incompleteness  and  general  aridity,  are  neverthe- 
less superior  to  those  of  the  years  immediately  following.  Nor 
by  way  of  compensation  were  there  any  reports  made  in  those 
years  by  the  school  committees  to  the  several  towns  to  which 
the  historian  can  now  refer  for  information.  Such  repoi-ts 
were  not  required  until  1838.  Negligence,  indifference,  lack 
of  interest,  a  narrow  feeling  that  the  State  was  meddling  in 
town  matters  of  no  concern  to  itself,  the  State's  failure  to 
follow  up  delinquent  towns  with  sufficient  sharpness,  —  in 
such  directions  as  these  must  we  look,  if  we  would  know  why 
thfe  school  returns  went  from  bad  to  worse,  the  towns  in  in- 
creasing numbers  paying  no  more  attention  to  the  State  law 
requiring  then!  to  make  returns  than  to  the  edicts  of  a  foreign 
land.  The  legislative  committee  on  education  in  1832  reported 
that  for  the  preceding  year  returns  were  received  "  from  86 
towns  only,  being  less  than  one  third  of  the  whole  number  in 
the  Commonwealth."  This  committee  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  fund,  in  the  belief  that  it  **  might  be  made 
useful  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  elevating  the  character  of 
the  common  schools ;  "  also,  to  quote  exactly  from  their  report, 
the  **  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  common  schools." 

Upon  the  creation  of  the  school  fund  in  1834  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  in  1835  conditioning  the  payment  of  its  income 
to  the  towns  upon  their  compliance  with  the  State  school 
requirements,  a  quick  improvement  took  place  in  the  town 
responses  to  inquiries  from  the  State.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  Board  of  Education  was  organized  in  1837  that  the 
returns  became  of  much  value  to  the  State,  for  it  was  not  until 
that  great  step  had  been  taken  that  the  returns  began  to  show 
reasonable  adequacy  and  the  State  to  make  suitable  use  of  them 
as  published  and  interpreted  in  the  reports  of  the  Board.  Since 
that  time  they  have  been  gaining  in  completeness  and  value. 
Towns  are  occasionally  tardy  in  their  returns,  but  absolute 
&ilure  to  make  them,  which  was  the  rule  seventy-five  years 
ago,  is  to-day  unknown.  Fear  of  losing  the  town's  share  in 
the  school  fund  money  doubtless  has  something  to  do  with  the 
universal  compliance,  and  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  towns 
not  to  credit  them  with  increasing  respect  not  only  for  law  as 
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embodying  wisdom  but  for  law  simply  as  law.  Certainly  they 
are  cheerfully  obeying  school  laws  to-day,  of  which  some  sixty 
years  ago  one  New  England  legislator,  at  least,  affirmed  that 
they  **  could  not  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 
The  intense  individualism  of  the  town's  people  of  the  past, 
so  splendid  in  a  good  cause,  so  obnoxious  in  a  bad,  has  been 
tempered  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  school  conditions  and  a 
broader  sympathy  with  measures  that  aim  to  improve  them. 

Directions  issued  for  the  School  Returns  of  1826, — Most 
of  the  school  returns  of  1826  were  made  by  school  committees  ; 
but,  what  now  seems  strange  to  us,  there  were  two  made  out 
—  and  it  may  be  added  that  they  are  the  most  valuable  of  the 
lot  —  by  boards  of  selectmen.  The  general  directions  that 
accompanied  the  return  blank  are  given  here  in  full,  the  orig- 
inal text  being  minutely  followed :  — 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Sbcbbtast's  Dbpastmbnt» Ma&oh,  9th,  1826. 

BY  an  Act,  passed  March  4,  1826,  entitled,  *«  An  Act  farther  to 
provide  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth,"  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  furnish  to  each  town  therein, 
a  Blank  Form  of  a  Return,  to  be  made  by  the  School  Committees  of 
the  several  towns,  respecting  the  number  and  condition  of  Schools. 
The  accompanying  Blank  is  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Act ;  and 
the  Return  is  to  be  made  in  the  same  form,  annually,  '^  for  three 
years  next  ensuing,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year," 
into  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

By  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  24th  of 
February  last,  (which  was  immediately  transmitted,  by  the  Secretary, 
to  each  town,)  Returns,  of  a  different  description,  were  to  be  made 
by  the  Selectmen  of  the  several  towns.  Notice  is  now  given,  that 
the  Resolution  aforesaid,  was,  on  the  Fourth  of  March,  instant, 
reconsidered  and  rescinded,  and  it  no  longer  remains  the  duty  of 
the  Selectmen  of  Towns  to  make  the  Returns  therein  required.  By 
the  Act  abovementioned,  the  form  of  Return  is  changed  to  that  which 
accompanies  this  Circular,  and  the  duty  is  transferred  from  the  Select- 
men to  the  School  Committees. 

Edward  D.  Bakos, 
Secretary  of  the  CommonweaUh. 
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Return  op  the  School  Committee  op 

Schools  in  said  Town. 


CONCERNING 


Number  or  Pupilb  in  the  Town  Schools. 

MAUES. 

rEMAUBS. 

Amount 

paid  for 

public 

Inatruotion. 

Number 
of  public 

school 
districts. 

Time  of 
keeping 
school  in 
the  year. 

Under  7 
years. 

Prom  7 
to  14. 

Prom  14 

and 
upwards. 

Under  7. 

Prom  7 
to  14. 

Prom  14 

and 
upwards. 

Number 

of 

academies 

and 

private 

schools. 


Estimated 
number 

of  pupils  in 
private 

schools. 


Estimated 
amount 

of  private 
tuition 
fees. 


Expense  of 
school  books 

for  each 
pupil  in  town 

schools. 


Number  of 

children 

from  7  to  16, 

not 

attending 

school. 


Nnmber  of 

persons 
prevented  by 

expense  of 
school  books 


Number  of 

persons  over 

14  years, 

unable 

to  read  and 

write. 


Returns  by  School  Committees  in  1826.  —  The  returns  of 
the  school  committees  for  1826  are  mainly  limited  to  a  bare 
presentation  of  the  facts  called  for.  Occasionally  there  are 
brief  comments.  Meagre  as  both  facts  and  comments  are, 
they  serve  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  conditions  to  which 
they  refer.  In  giving  the  following  illustrations  of  returns 
for  1826,  such  passages  as  are  quoted  are  given  with  fidelity 
to  the  accuracies  and  inaccuracies  of  the  original :  — 


Boston,  —  Boston  was  the  only  city  in  1826;  its  population  was 
58,277.  It  returned  74  public  schools  with  7,044  pupils  costing 
$54,417,  and  141  private  schools  with  3,392  pupils  and  an  estimated 
tuition  of  $80,584.  Private  school  pupils  were  32  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  in  1826,  and  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
in  1900,  notwithstanding  the  parochial  school  development  since  1826. 
Just  before  the  establishment  of  primary  schools  in  Boston  in  1818, 
64  per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  school  were  in  private  schools. 
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^*  City  not  divided  into  districts.  The  Public  send  to  such  schools 
as  they  please."  "  Schools  closed  to  none  thro'  the  year  who  are 
qualified  for  admission,  excepting  the  Grammar  &  writing  Schools 
for  Misses  fr  Dec  to  April."  Number  unable  to  read  and  write  : 
**  Of  our  own  native  population,  few,  if  any." 

Gloucester.  —  '*  From  the  short  time  since  the  law  went  into  opera- 
tion ;  the  great  extent  of  the  town ;  and  its  dispersed  population,  the 
Committee  find  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  this  [namely,  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  7  and  16],  except  by  taking  an  entire  census, 
which  their  avocations  will  not  allow." 

Lynn, — Expense  of  school  books  for  each  pupil:  '*  Varies  from 
20  cents  to  three  dollars  annually  including  stationary." 

Lynnfidd. — Expense  of  school  books:  "This  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained it  is  believed  with  any  sort  of  accuracy."  "  When  they  have 
them  not  [that  is,  when  pupils  have  not  suitable  books]  they  go  with- 
out them." 

Marblehead.  —  Returns  carefully  made  out  and  exceptionally  full. 
They  give  the  number  of  children  from  4  to  18,  May  20,  1826,  as 
1,906.  The  number  attending  school  "Some  part  of  the  year," 
1,341.  The  number  in  10  town  schools  May  20,  728;  in  1 
academy  and  16  private  schools  May  20,  408.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  attendance  in  private  schools  was  36;  in  1900,  it  was 
reported  to  be  nothing.  Of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  65  per 
cent,  were  boys ;  in  the  private  schools,  only  30  per  cent.  Tuition 
rates  in  the  private  schools  varied  from  $6  to  $16  per  year.  The 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  wrote  of  the  private  schools :  >'  In 
the  schools  enclosed  within  the  Brackett  [5  out  of  16],  every  branch, 
both  necessary  &  ornamental,  in  an  English  education  is  taught  by 
persons  fully  competent.  The  instructresses  of  the  other  private 
schools  are,  most  of  them,  capable  of  teaching  every  branch,  which 
is  usually  taught  in  our  best  female  schools." 

Salem. — The  most  noticeable  thing  in  the  Salem  returns  is  the 
preponderance  of  the  private  schools.  Of  2,913  children  in  school, 
1,686,  or  58  per  cent.,  were  in  69  private  schools,  and  1,227,  or  42 
percent.,  in  17  public  schools.  Within  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  there 
were  723  boys  in  the  public  schools  and  only  256  girls,  while  in  the 
private  schools  there  were  648  giris  and  only  166  boys.  Under  7, 
146  boys  and  107  girls  attended  public  schools,  while  231  boys  and 
298  girls  attended  private;  over  14,  75  boys  and  10  girls  attended 
public  schools,  while  105  boys  and  148  girls  attended  private. 

The  cost  of  the  public  schools  was  $8,592.89  ;  the  tuition  receipts 
of  the  private  schools,  $18,836. 
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Saugus.  —  Sangus  appropriated  $400  for  three  school  districts. 
Length  of  schooling:  '*  Wcgxi  No  1  12-moDth8  No  2  O-months  No 
8  6,  months." 

Ashby.  —  Length  of  schooling,  7  months  for  1  district,  6  months 
for  1  district,  4  months  each  for  3  districts,  3  months  each  for  2  dis- 
tricts, and  2  months  each  for  2  districts. 

Bedford.  —  Bedford's  returns  are  accompanied  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  school  committee:  ''The  Committee  construe  the 
late  School  Act  of  this  Commonwealth  to  require  the  first  Return 
to  be  made  on  or  before  the  1st  of  June  inst.  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  comply  with  its  provisions,  find  themselves  obliged  to  report  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  schools  within  this  Town  the  last  year.  As 
no  such  Report  has  heretofore  been  required,  consequently  no  such 
one  was,  at  this  time,  expected,  and  no  pains  were  taken  to  collect 
and  preserve  data,  such  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
render  their  Return  as  accurate  as  would,  to  them,  have  been  agree- 
able. They  have,  notwithstanding,  made  out  the  above  from  the 
best  means  they  could  obtain  and  hope  their  well  meant  endeavoi-s 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  a  more  perfect 
Return." 

Cambridge.  —  Cambridge  returned  993  pupils,  of  whom  656,  or 
66  per  cent.,  were  in  the  town  schools,  and  337,  or  34  per  cent., 
were  in  private  schools. 

Littleton.  —  Littleton's  returns  contain  the  following  from  the  school 
committee:  "As  it  respects  our  schools,  we  consider  them  in  a  pro- 
gressive Stat.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  for  a  few  years 
past,  than  at  any  former  period :  and  we  are  hoping  that  greater  pro- 
ficiency will  be  made.  Our  school  accommodations  are  generally 
good;  and  we  are  pleased  to  hear  of  any  exertion  to  advance  the 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation.  Therefore  we  have  cheerfully 
adopted  the  sistem  presented  by  the  General  Court,  and  have  herein 
made  our  return." 

StoneJiam. — Amount  paid  for  public  instruction:  "For  Man 
school  — $150  for  Womans  Schools  — ?  160." 

Number  of  public  school  districts:  "Man  School  District — 1 
Woman,  s  —  do  —  4." 

Time  of  keeping  school  in  the  year:  "For  Man  school  Oct'  to 
April    Woman  do  May  to  Oct'." 

WaUham.  —  "  Town  grant"  for  public  instruction,  $1,200.  "  $420 
expended  by  The  Boston  M.  Co.  in  their  own  schools  in  addition  to 
the  town  grant  - — '  S*  schools  are  open  &  free  to  all  in  their  employ- 
ment." 
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Ghrafton. — Amount  paid  for  public  inBtruction,  $500.  Number 
of  public  school  diBtricts,  9.  Length  of  schooling  **  equal  to  23 
months  for  one  School/'  or  an  average  of  2|  months  for  each  district. 

Mendon.  —  Number  of  children  from  7  to  16  not  attending  school, 
235.  "  Number  of  persons  prevented  by  expense  of  school  books," 
that  is,  prevented  from  attending  school:  "Unknown  —  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  there  is  a  great,  and  general  deficiency, 
in  this  respect." 

Mendon  returned  743  pupils  in  her  town  schools  and  15  in  her 
private  schools  for  1826.  In  1900,  the  town  reported  only  168 
different  pupils  in  attendance  upon  her  schools.  The  decrease  is 
explained  in  part  by  a  decline  in  population  and  in  part  by  a  loss 
of  territory,  Blackstone  having  been  set  off  from  Mendon  in  1845. 
The  number  743  may  have  been  swollen  by  the  duplication  of  pupils 
attending  winter  and  summer  schools.  Population  in  1820,  2,254; 
in  1895,  889. 

Northborough.  —  '*  Granted  by  the  town  annually  $500.  Raised  by 
subscription  100." 

Templeton.  —  '*$600.  Divided  among  the  Districts  according  to 
their  No.  of  Scholars.  If  their  No.  be  less  than  sixty,  they  are 
allowed  to  assume  that  No."  There  were  7  districts  of  which  one 
"  has  2  School-houses  &  supports  2  Teachers,  the  pupils  being  divided 
according  to  age."  Number  of  pupils,  621,  of  whom  30  were  in 
private  schools.  Number  of  different  pupils  in  1900,  672.  Popu- 
lation in  1820,  1,331 ;  in  1895,  2,915. 

Natick.  —  '*  Three  private  schools  were  taught  several  weeks  each 
in  the  interests  of  town  schools." 

Southampton.  —  Public  instruction  for  6  school  districts,  $350. 
**  The  Board  of  the  Teachers  &  wood  is  not  Included." 

Brimjield,  —  Public  instruction  for  10  school  districts.  Expended 
in  one  district  for  4  months'  instruction,  $25 ;  in  3  districts  for  in- 
struction from  4^  to  5^  months,  $37.50  each.  Highest  amount 
expended  in  a  district,  $139.50. 

Springfield.  —  "Our  Committee  consists  of  7  together  with  the 
Clergymen  of  the  town  —  5  in  Number  making  a  Board  of  Twelve." 

Number  of  children  from  7  to  16  not  attending  school:  "  We  are 
not  able  to  make  an  accurate  return  —  We  do  no  know  that  any 
abstain  wholly  from  school,  but  the  attendance  in  all  the  schools  is 
very  irregular  &  uncertain." 

Number  of  persons  "prevented"  by  expense  of  school  books: 
"  Probably  none,  exclusively  from  this  cause  as  parents  send  their 
children  whether  they  have  books  or  not  —  Much  of  the  evil  arising 
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from  a  deficiency  &  a  want  of  uniformity  in  books  is  entirely  obviated 
by  the  new  law  —  under  which  we  have  already  purchased  &  dis- 
tributed books." 

A  Group  of  Franklin  Towns.  —  Of  27  towns  which  Franklin 
County  had  in  1826,  only  7  made  returns  as  required  by  law.  These 
returns  are  contrasted  with  the  corresponding  items  for  1900  in  the 
following  comparative  view  :  — 


Expended  on 

Local 

Number  of 

Length 

TOWNS. 

public 

taxation 

puplli 

Population. 

of 

instraction. 

harden. 

reported. 

schooling. 

Hawley : 

1826, 

$525 

t425 

521 

1,089 

6    mos. 

1900, 

2,164 

1,263 

70 

429 

8   mos. 

Monroe : 

1826, 

24 

24 

103 

265 

4   mos. 

1900, 

1,640 

710 

68 

305 

8  J  mos 

Montague : 

1826, 

378 

378 

381 

1,074 

5    mos. 

1900, 

23,962 

23.408 

1,208 

6.150 

9i  mos. 

Northfield: 

1826, 

500 

500 

542 

1,584 

4    mos. 

1900, 

5,155 

4,252 

263 

1,966 

9    mos. 

Orange : 

1826, 

800 

300 

329 

829 

4i  mos. 

1900, 

20,833 

19,594 

704 

5,520 

9    mos. 

Shelbume : 

1826, 

500 

500 

367 

1,022 

7    mos. 

1900, 

6,063 

5,085 

255 

1,508 

9   mos. 

Whately : 

1826, 

500 

500 

435 

1,076 

7    mos. 

1900, 

1,983 

801 

102 

769 

^  mos. 

The  population  given  for  1826  is  based  on  the  census  of  1820 ;  for 
1900,  on  the  United  States  census  of  1900.  There  must  be  some 
duplication  in  the  number  of  pupils  reported  for  1826,  for  in  several 
cases  that  number  is  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  entire  population. 
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Washington.  —  «*  The  Town  appointed  the  legal  number  for  Com*2? 
two  of  whom  have  done  nothing  the  other  two  are  out  of  town." 
The  legal  number  was  five,  of  whom  one  only  signed  the  returns. 

Roxbury.  —  Amount  paid  for  public  instruction :  "  From  the  Town 
$.2000  Trustees  of  Grammar  School  $.1450." 

Sharon.  —  "  Five  Families  not  belonging  to  any  District  in  Town." 

Stoughion.  —  Six  districts,  in  which  the  length  of  schooling  varied 
from  1^  months  to  8. 

Weymo^dh.  — The  returns  of  Weymouth  are  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth,  in  language  that  must  have  been  most 
refreshing  for  its  unique  courtesy  and  cheeriness:  *' Having  been 
constituted  as  the  late  Act  of  the  Legislature  requires,  and  highly 
approving  of  the  plan  adopted,  we  cheerfully  make  the  following  as 
our  Report  for  the  last  year."  Then  follows  an  oi*derly  and  pleasing 
presentation  of  the  facts  called  for,  with  a  concluding  observation 
that  '*  several  important  improvements  were  made  in  our  Schools  the 
last  year;  and,  we  think,  the  cause  of  Education  is  now  rapidly 
gaining." 

Franklin.  —  "In  some  districts  the  winter  schools  are  lengthened 
by  private  subscription." 

Quincy.  —  Amount  for  public  instruction,  $1,360.  Number  of 
school  districts,  3;  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  461. 
"The  Town  of  Quincy  is  also  divided  into  six  districts,  for  primary 
Schools,  and  a  School  kept  in  each  district  six  months,  to  which  chil- 
dren are  admitted  at  three  years  of  age."  Under  the  head  of  private 
schools,  the  report  says:  "One  School  for  young  Ladies,  in  which 
are  taught  the  branches  of  education  usually  taught  in  high  schools, 
or  Academies.     Three  Schools  for  children." 

Kingston.  —  "  Many  of  the  pupils,  who  attend  the  public  School, 
are  the  same  who  attend  the  private  schools." 

Plymouth.  —  A  letter  by  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  makes  interesting  reading  after 
the  lapse  of  seventy-five  years :  — 

"  The  school  Committee  of  Plymouth,  having  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject, transmit  the  enclosed  return  concerning  schools  in  this  town 
accompanied  with  the  following  explanatory  remarks.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  determine  what  and  how  much  was  intended  each  item 
should  embrace.  In  this  town  there  is  one  Gmmmar  School,  which 
comprises  about  fifty  male  pupils,  and  is  kept  by  a  Master  through 
the  year. 

"There  are  two  private  schools  which  comprise  about  seventy 
pupils,  male  and  female,  kept  by  two  Masters.     There  is  also  one 
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private  school,  which  comprises  about  forty  female  pupils,  kept  by 
a  female  instructor.  The  remaining  number  of  private  schools  com- 
prises children,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten 
years.     All  the  above  private  schools  are  kept  through  the  year. 

"  In  the  districts  the  time  of  keeping  the  schools  varies  from  two 
to  four  months,  excepting  in  two  where  the  school  is  kept  twelve 
months.  In  most  of  the  districts  also  a  female  school  is  kept  about 
twenty  weeks,  commonly  commencing  about  the  twentieth  of  May. 
These  schools  are  mostly  supported  by  the  private  contributions  of 
the  families  who  have  children  to  send  in  their  respective  districts. 

'*The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  highly  gratified  to  witness  in 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  a  disposition  to  countenance  and 
support  free  schools.  We  fondly  anticipate  the  speedy  arrival  of 
that  period,  when,  from  that  enlightened  head,  shall  be  received  all 
that  assistance  and  support  which  the  subject  of  free  education  justly 
merits.  What  the  Legislature  has  already  done  has  produced  a  happy 
excitement  in  favor  of  the  subject  in  this  town.  The  town  has  chosen 
a  committee  to  carefully  superintend,  according  to  the  late  law,  the 
public  free  schools  and  has  also  voted  for  their  support  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  was  voted  last  year.  With  this  augmented 
assistance  of  public  patronage  the  school  committee  are  making  new 
arrangements  in  the  schools  fully  confident  that  the  money  may  be 
expended  with  more  advantage  to  the  youth  and  public  welfare.  .  .  . 
Those  children  which  attend  the  public  schools  any  part  of  the  year, 
notwithstanding  they  may  have  attended  private  more  than  public 
schools,  have  been  enumerated  as  attending  public  schools.  Hence 
you  perceive  that  the  number  of  private  pupils  is  somewhat  less  in 
this  return  than  the  number  which  actually  attend  private  schools. 
A  regulation  like  this  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  pupils  being 
enumerated  twice." 

Rochester.  —  "In  explanation  of  the  above  table,  the  Committee 
ask  leave  to  remark,  that  almost  all  the  private  schools  in  town  are 
under  the  instruction  of  female  teachers ;  and  in  about  half  the  public 
schools,  the  more  opulent  supply  the  fuel,  and  board  the  Masters  to 
prolong  the  time.  This  is  voluntaiy  on  their  part,  but  as  beneficial 
to  the  indigent  as  if  the  whole  expense  was  defrayed  from  the  town 
treasury.  All  the  children  under  seven  years  of  age  are  numbered 
as  schollars,  tho'  they  are  not  ordinarily  put  to  school  till  three  or 
four  years  old. 

"Many  children  are  dependent  on  others  for  books;  but,  on 
enquiry,  the  Committee  could  not  learn  that  any  was  prevented 
attending  from  want  of  books.     The  ordinary  books  used  in  orthog- 
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raphy,  reading,  arithmetic  and  English  grammar  would  cost  about 
seven  dollars,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  would  average 
seventy  five  cents  per  annum.  There  are  three  sabbath  schools  in 
town,  where  children  who  may  need  them,  are  furnished  with  clothes 
&  books  gratuitously." 

Nhntucket.  — Town  schools,  5  ;  private  schools  and  academies,  35. 
Pupils  in  town  schools,  191;  in  private  schools,  1,084.  Expended 
on  town  schools,  $846 ;  expenditure  for  private  tuition,  $6,374. 

Population  in  1820,  7,266;  in  1900,  3,006.  Number  of  public 
school  pupils  in  1900,  409 ;  cost  of  public  schools,  $6,984 ;  number 
of  private  scl^ool  pupils,  none. 

Falmouth.  —  Expended  $700  on  19  school  districts.  Time  of  keep- 
ing school  in  the  year,  "  2  months."  Number  of  pupils  reported, 
1,178,  and  yet  the  population  in  1820  was  only  2,370.  In  1900  the 
population  was  3,500 ;  the  number  of  pupils,  509. 

School  Returns  by  Selectmen  in  1826.  —  The  foregoing 
returns  by  school  committees  were  made  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  March  4,  1826,  in  which  supervision  by  school 
committees  was  first  made  compulsory.  Previous  to  that  date 
schools  were  occasionally  supervised,  so  far  as  there  was  any 
supervision  outside  of  the  school  district  itself,  directly  by  the 
voters  of  the  town  in  town  meeting  assembled,  oftener  by  a 
special  committee  made  up  and  given  duties  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  town,  but  commonly  by  the  board  of  select- 
men. It  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  law  of  March  4, 
1826,  required  school  committees  to  report  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  acting 
under  the  resolve  of  Feb.  26,  1826,  had  directed  the  select- 
men to  make  these  returns.  Though  this  first  direction  was 
promptly  countermanded,  it  nevertheless  brought  out  two  re- 
ports by  selectmen,  —  repoii;s  that  have  the  unique  interest 
of  being  the  only  school  returns  ever  made  to  the  State  by 
such  officers.  They  are  neatly  written,  one  obviously  by  the 
chairman  of  the  selectmen  and  the  other  presumably  by  some 
one  employed  to  make  a  fair  copy  ;  but  they  abound  in  depart- 
ures from  standard  English,  —  lapses  exceedingly  common  in 
the  writing  of  the  times,  and  due  without  doubt  to  the  scant 
and  irregular  schooling  to  which  the  writers  themselves  had 
been  restricted  in  their  youth. 
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The  inquiries  sent  to  the  selectmen  under  the  resolve,  if  they 
may  be  judged  by  the  answers  made  to  them,  —  at  present,  the 
only  clue  to  their  nature,  —  were  more  searching  than  those 
sent  to  the  school  committees  under  the  act.  In  the  former, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  seems  to  have  had  a  free 
hand;  in  the  latter,  he  had  to  follow  the  statutory  directions. 
If  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth  had  responded  to  the 
State's  inquiries  as  conscientiously  through  its  school  com- 
mittee as  Dracut  and  Newton  through  their  selectmen,  we 
should  know  much  more  about  the  schools  of  the  State  as 
a  whole  in  1826  than  we  now  do.  These  reports  are  as 
follows :  — 

Dracut.  —  "Agreably  toa  Resolve  of  the  General  Court,  passed 
February  24  1826.  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Dracutt  Submit 
the  following  Statement,  viz. 

"The  Town  of  Dracutt  is  divided  into  ten  school  Districts  and 
one  more  is  about  to  be  formed  — 

* '  The  Number  of  Schollars  that  usually  attend  the  several  schools 
are,  as  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  to  Ascertain,  as  follows,  viz. 

**  First  District 60  Schollars 

Second  " 60 

Third  " 80         »' 

Fourth  »• 85 

Fifth  " 15 

Sixth  " 50 

Seventh  " 20 

Eighth  " 25         " 

Ninth  " 18         •* 

Tenth  " 18 

Total 381 

"These  numbers  are  what  usually  attend  the  several  schools,  to 
which  may  be  added  about  one  third  of  the  numbers  specified  for 
those  Schollars  who  are  absent  from  School  and  belong  to  the  several 
Districts. 

"  There  is  no  Academy  in  this  Town. 

"  We  do  not  know  of  any  Children  who  are  without  any  Education. 

*'  There  is  but  one  manufactory  in  this  Town,  which  employs  ordi- 
narily about  twelve  mostly  females  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  enjoy  the  same  means  of  attending  school  that  other  chil- 
dren enjoy. 
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« *  The  schools  in  the  several  Districts  are  kept  from  six  to  twenty 
weeks  each  as  they  have  money  —  The  principle  of  dividing  the 
money  among  the  several  Districts  is  according  to  the  Tax  paid  by 
them  respectively. 

*' According  to  a  vote  of  this  Town  one  third  of  the  money  raised 
is  expended,  for  sumer  Schools,  which  are  kept  by  females  and  two 
thirds  for  winter  Schools,  which  are  kept  by  Males  —  The  ordinary 
qualification  of  Female  Teachers  is  a  knowledge  of  Reading  writing, 
orthography.  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and  in  some  instances 
other  branches  of  Literature ;  but  the  first  named  are  usually  required ; 
—  And  of  Male  Teachers  a  knowledge  of  Reading,  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, Mathematicks,  English  Grammar,  Geography  &c.  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  Governing  a  School.  —  Teachers  are  usually 
employed  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age ;  whose  compensation 
is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  for  males  and  from  Six 
to  nine  shillings  a  week  for  females. 

*' This  Town  have  granted  five  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  the 
support  of  their  schools  for  many  years  past. 

'*The  books  usually  made  use  of  in  our  schools  are  Websters 
spelling  Book,  American  Precepter,  English  Reader,  Bible,  Pikes, 
&Adamse's  Arithmetick —  Morse'  and  Cummins  Geography's  and  in 
some  instances  other  books  but  these  are  the  most  usual  — 

'*  Our  School  houses  are,  with  two  exceptions,  old  and  badly  con- 
structed so  that  new  ones  would  be  well  substituted  for  them  —  We 
think  our  appropriation  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  about  half 
what  could  be  expended  to  good  advantage. 

''Owing  to  the  small  size  of  our  Districts,  we  think  the  Lancas- 
terian  or  monitorial  mode  of  Instruction  could  not  be  introduced  to 
great  advantage  — 

''  There  have  been  usually  in  the  summer  season  about  three  private 
schools  kept  in  this  Town  —  two  by  Females  and  one  by  a  male,  who 
is  a  competant  Instructor. 

"The  greatest  evil,  as  we  conceive  in  our  schooling  system,  is  the 
great  inequality  of  the  Districts,  which  can  only  be  reraidied  by  Dis- 
tricting the  Town  anew,  which  we  consider  of  the  gieatest  importance, 

"And  we  think  Instructors  have  frequently  been  employed  who 
were  not  competant,  who  have  not  only  been  no  benefit  to  their 
Schools,  but  in  many  Instances  done  them  an  essential  injury. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  revision  of  the  school  Law  would 
be  beneficial  — 

"The  Law  as  it  stands  contemplates  that  all  instructors  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Selectmen  or  a  School  Committee,  which  We  believe 
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has  not  been  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  not- 
withstanding the  Law,  And  if  the  Law  were  so  altered  as  to  allow 
the  several  Districts  to  designate  instructors,  by  a  Committee  or  other- 
wise, to  the  school  Committee,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  approbate 
all  thus  designated,  who  were  well  qualified  literarily  and  morally  and 
to  regect  those  who  were  not  thus  qualified,  we  think  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  upon  the  Districts  and  consequently  the  schools 
would  be  improved  — 

'*  We  think  competant  Instructors  could  not  be  employed  short  of 
sixteen  dollars  per  month,  as  an  average." 

Newton.  —  "In  compliance  with  the  Resolve  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentitives  we  the  undersigned  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Newton 
would  respecfully  submit  the  following  statement  — 

"  The  whole  number  of  Schools  are  nine  and  two  private  boarding 
Schools — The  private  boarding  Schools  contain  52  Schollars  the  most 
of  whomb  do  not  belong  to  Newton —  The  whole  number  of  Schollars 
in  the  Town  Schools  are  574  — We  do  not  know  of  any  over  ten  years 
of  age  entirely  destitute  of  education —  There  are  employed  in  our 
manufactories  66  Children  31  of  whomb  are  Males  and  35  are  Females 
between  the  age  of  ten  and  16  years,  22  of  the  Males  have  attended 
an  evening  School  the  past  winter  at  the  expence  of  their  employers  — 
In  our  opinion  the  Children  in  Manufactories  do  not  enjoy  so  good 
advantages  to  obtain  an  education  as  other  Children  do,  oweing  prin- 
cipally to  the  poverty  and  neglect  of  Parents  —  The  two  boarding 
Schools  are  taught  the  whole  year ;  Our  Public  Schools  are  taught 
on  an  average  seven  months  each  per  year,  about  3^  Months  the 
winter  term  taught  by  Males  and  3^  months  the  Summer  term  and 
taught  by  Females  —  Our  Teachers  generally  are  qualified  to  teach 
in  the  English  Language  and  have  the  past  winter  made  good  progress 
in  the  several  Schools,  their  ages  vary  from  20  to  47  years,  their 
compensation  for  Females  $3,  per  week  for  Males  $7,  per  week  board 
included  —  The  grant  of  money  for  our  Public  Schools  for  the  last 
four  years  has  been  from  12  to  15  hundred  Dollars  per  year —  The 
Books  in  general  use  in  our  Public  Schools  are  Walkers  Dictionary 
the  New  Testament  English  Reader  American  Reader  Columbian 
Orator  Cummings'  Geography  Adams'  and  Temples  Arithmetick 
Murry's  Grammar  and  Pickets  Spelling  Book  —  The  plan  of  build- 
ing the  three  last  School  houses  is  the  same  as  the  last  built  in  Bos- 
ton —  in  our  opinion  the  present  provision  for  the  Public  Schools  is 
amply  sufl3cient  for  the  present  population  —  in  regard  to  the  Lan- 
casterian  and  Monitorial  mode  of  instruction  we  do  not  feel  our  selves 
compitent  to  express  an  opinion  —    one  great  defect  in  our  Schools 
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has  been  the  want  of  proper  Books  which  we  believe  will  be  com- 
pletely remidied  by  the  late  act  of  the  Legislator,  one  defect  still  felt 
is  the  neglect  of  parents  and  others  in  not  sending  their  Children  to 
School  and  in  sending  them  at  very  unseasonable  hours  — *' 

Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  in  1826.  — A  complete  sur- 
vey of  our  public  school  system  seventy-five  years  ago  cannot 
be  here  attempted.  A  general  idea  of  the  situation  may  be 
formed,  however,  when  we  contemplate  such  school  returns 
as  we  have  for  those  times,  and  consider  further  that  there  was 
then  no  compulsory  attendance ;  that  the  length  of  schooling 
showed  astonishing  diversities,  —  sometimes  from  two  months 
to  twelve,  —  even  in  the  same  town ;  that  this  length  was 
frequently  eked  out  by  private  subscription ;  that  large  num- 
bers of  teachers  were  incompetent;  that  schools  were  con- 
stantly changing  their  teachers ;  that  factory  work  for  young 
children  was  in  vogue ;  that  school  buildings  were  generally 
poor;  that  teaching  apparatus  was  almost  ^entirely  lacking; 
that  pupils  in  considerable  numbers  were  without  text-books ; 
that  the  presence  of  girls  in  the  public  schools  of  the  older 
and  wealthier  towns  was  practically  discouraged;  that  the 
wealth  and  culture  of  the  State  largely  patronized  private 
rather  than  public  schools ;  that  the  city  of  Boston  declined 
to  admit  pupils  to  its  public  schools  until  they  could  read  and 
vrritey  and  even  then  ruled  out  its  girls  for  half  the  year; 
that  there  was  a  reprehensible  trend,  where  private  schools 
flourished,  to  look  upon  public  school  children  as  charity  chil- 
dren ;  that  public  school  secondary  education  had  become  nearly 
extinct ;  that  there  were  no  normal  schools,  no  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, no  educational  journals,  no  school  fund,  no  measures 
of  State  help,  no  State  supervision,  —  and  so  on  through  the 
long  list  of  things  enjoyed  to-day,  but  then  unknown.  These 
were  the  years  when  the  public  school  spirit  of  the  State  seemed 
to  have  sunk  to  its  lowest  level.  Many  of  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions were  the  unavoidable  accompaniments  of  the  times,  the 
best  conditions,  in  fact,  then  possible,  and  are  respectfully  men- 
tioned as  interesting  stages  in  the  evolution  of  our  school  history. 
As  for  the  rest,  they  ranged  from  the  excusable  to  the  discred- 
itable.    The  worst  of  them  were  due  in  some  measure  —  but 
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how  fully  cannot  be  here  discussed  —  to  the  State's  mistake 
of  1789  in  recognizing  subdivisions  of  the  town,  known  as 
school  districts,  as  proper  units  for  school  administration. 
These  units  were  so  multiplied  that  large  numbers  of  them 
were  too  small  and  too  poor  to  do  justice  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  their  powers  were  so  increased  that  the  towns  as 
towns  were  shorn  of  about  everything  like  a  central  control 
of  their  schools  and  a  central  interest  in  them.  The  State  was 
capable  of  better  things,  and  there  were  thoughtful  people  like 
James  G.  Carter,  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  Edmund  Dwight, 
and  others  who  were  profoundly  stirred  to  try  for  these  better 
things.  Hence  the  creation  of  the  school  fund,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  heroic  work  of  Horace 
Mann,  the  founding  of  normal  schools,  and  a  long  train  of 
agencies  whose  underlying  basis  is  the  great  conviction  that 
the  supreme  interest  of  Massachusetts,  upon  which  every  other 
interest  depends,  is  the  wise  education  of  her  boys  and  girls. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  there  were  no  bright 
spots  in  the  public  schools  of  1826.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  noble-minded  and  inspiring  teachers  here  and  there  who 
worked  on  sound  principles,  such  as  we  have  come  to  prize 
in  these  later  days,  even  if  they  were  not  always  conscious  of 
so  doing ;  here  and  there  oases  of  special  school  interest ;  here 
and  there  sturdy  boys  and  girls,  whom  adverse  conditions  seemed 
to  nerve  to  higher  endeavor ;  here  and  there  ideals  above  the 
average,  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  private  schools  where 
the  public  schools  fell  short ;  here  and  there  influences  from 
the  educational  life  of  Europe  beginning  to  make  themselves 
felt ;  and,  dotting  the  State  like  beacon  lights,  partly  a  cause 
and  partly  a  consequence  of  the  decline  in  public  secondary 
education,  were  the  academies,  where  the  more  favored  youth 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  initiated  into  those  higher  branches 
of  learning  for  which  the  colonists  had  made  provision  in  the 
public  grammar  schools,  but  which  in  our  later  provincial  and 
State  history  had  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  public  school 
system.  And  since  1826  the  Legislature,  notwithstanding 
baitings  and  occasional  backward  steps,  has  shown,  on  the 
whole,  a  keener  sensitiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools  than  the  towns   it   represents.     Indeed,  we   do   not 
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realize  that  certain  precious  things  which  we  now  take  for 
granted  as  belonging  to  the  very  grain  and  heart  of  our  public 
schools  might  not  have  been  there  at  all  had  it  not  been  for 
the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  those  who  have  given  the  system 
its  present  character.  So  that,  even  in  1826,  in  spite  of  the 
general  failure  to  utilize  school  resources  and  possibilities  to 
best  advantage,  the  State  was  incomparably  better  off  with  its 
public  schools  than  it  would  have  been  without  them. 

Recommendations  for  Legislative  Consideration. 

Recommendationa  of  the  Board.  —  The  recommendations  of 
the  Board  for  the  present  year  are  the  following :  — 

1.  That  the  principal  of  the  school  fund  be  fixed  at  $10,000,- 
000,  and  that  the  distribution  of  its  income  among  the  towns 
and  for  educational  purposes  be  readjusted. 

2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  suitable  person  to  inspect  the  normal  schools,  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 
and,  in  general,  to  promote  the  professional  preparation  of 
persons  who  aim  to  give  or  direct  instruction  in  the  public 
schools. 

For  a  fuller  presentation  of  these  recommendations,  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

Recommendations  of  the  Secretary.  —  The  secretary  makes 
the  following  recommendations  :  — 

1.  That  the  advantage  that  has  recently  accrued  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts school  fund  by  operation  of  law  (section  3,  chapter 
408,  Acts  of  1894)  — an  advantage  that  now  makes  its  income 
substantially  the  equivalent  of  that  derived  from  a  principal  of 
$10,000,000  —  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  but  be  confirmed  by 
fixing  the  principal  of  the  fund  at  $10,000,000 ;  and  that  the 
distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund  among  the  towns  and  for 
educational  expenses  be  readjusted  to  fit  changed  conditions. 

2.  That  the  scope  of  the  plan  for  the  State  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers  be  so  extended  as  to  include  all  persons 
who  aim  in  a  professional  way  to  direct  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  that  the  plan  be  placed  on  a  basis  sufficiently 
dignified  and  strong  to  command  respect  and  insure  its  suc- 
cessful execution. 
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3.  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
competent  person  to  inspect,  under  its  direction,  the  normal 
schools,  to  take  charge  of  the  State  examination  and  certifica- 
tion work,  and,  in  general,  to  promote  improvement  in  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  teach  and  direct  the  teaching  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  recommendations,  which  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Board,  the  secretary  makes 
the  following,  which  more  particularly  concern  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office :  — 

4.  That  authority  be  given  the  office  to  print  portions  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  separate  use,  as  explained  on 
pages  97  and  98  of  this  report,  — a  permission  which,  if  granted, 
involves  no  additional  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 

5.  That  authority  be  given  the  office  to  print  a  revised  course 
of  study  in  drawing  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $600. 

6.  That  the  appropriation  for  clerical  and  messenger  service 
for  the  office  be  increased  from  $2,000  to  $2,700. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  recommendation,  the  question  whether 
the  appropriation  should  be  further  increased  turns  on  whether 
an  additional  clerk  is  needed  for  the  office  or  not.  The  work 
for  1900  was  too  exacting  for  the  present  force.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  prove  less  so  for  1901. 

Special  School  Measures  since  1894. 

Resume  of  Special  Measures  affecting  the  Schools  since  1894. 
—  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  devolved  by  law  upon  the 
Board,  important  special  undertakings  have  engaged  its  atten- 
tion in  recent  years,  —  matters  whose  initiative  has  cost  special 
study  and  imposed  special  responsibility.  Once  perfected  and 
brought  to  a  completion,  they  take  their  places  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  things,  and  so  become,  in  a  way,  lifted  burdens,  or 
at  any  rate,  burdens  much  reduced.  Among  those  that  have 
come  within  the  observation  or  experience  of  the  secretary 
since  the  beginning  of  his  service  in  1894,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned :  — 

1.  The  erection  and  equipment  of  four  new  normal  school 
buildings,  the  organization  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  the 
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establishment,  in  conjunction  with  their  several  municipalities, 
of  practice  school  systems. 

2.  The  renovation,  extension  and  improvement  of  the  re- 
maining six  normal  school  buildings,  including  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  four  new  buildings. 

3.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  normal 
schools,  so  as  to  place  them  all  distinctly  above  the  high 
schools  and  in  line  with  the  colleges. 

4.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  practice  facilities  for 
students  of  the  normal  schools. 

5.  The  revision  and  strengthening  of  the  school  attendance 
and  truancy  laws,  including  with  other  points  the  dropping 
of  the  old  distinction  between  high  schools  of  a  higher  grade 
and  those  of  a  lower,  the  framing  of  a  new  and  stronger  defini- 
tion for  the  kind  of  high  school  that  should  be  maintained,  the 
lengthening  of  the  public  schooling  required  from  six  months 
to  eight,  and  the  changing  of  the  compulsory  attendance  limits 
from  eight  years  and  fourteen  years  to  seven  and  fourteen. 

6.  Reformation  of  the  school  register  and  its  rules  for  deter- 
mining attendance  data  and  the  extension  of  their  use  to  private 
schools. 

7.  Unification  of  the  numerous  school  years  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  —  a  process  nearly  completed,  and  promising  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  school  returns. 

8.  The  systematizing  of  the  school  financial  returns  from 
the  towns  and  cities,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  statutory  defini- 
tion of  support  that  now  for  the  first  time  includes  every  item 
that  properly  belongs  there,  the  present  report  gives  —  what 
former  reports  have  not  satisfactorily  given  —  the  full  taxation 
cost  for  the  real  support  of  public  schools,  —  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  school  fund  towns. 

9.  The  framing  and  enforcement  of  plans  for  exercising  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  Board  to  ap- 
prove all  certificates  of  towns  on  which  the  State  bases  its  pay- 
ments for  high  school  tuition,  advances  in  teachers'  salaries  and 
district  superintendencies,  — an  authority  that  covers  items  to 
the  amount,  at  present,  of  about  $100,000,  and  carries  with  it 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  numerous  and  varied  questions 
incident  to  its  exercise. 
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10.  The  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  of  the  policy  long 
advocated  by  the  Board,  that  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  required  to  employ  a  skilled  superintendent,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  should  have  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools. 

Our  Public  School  System  To-day,  —  It  may  be  said,  as  a 
concluding  thought,  that  our  public  school  system  realizes  to- 
day in  a  general  way  the  temperate  ideals  of  the  plain,  practical 
people  who  pay  the  bills.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ideals 
of  superior  individuals  are  higher  than  those  of  the  community 
to  which  they  belong,  just  as  the  ideals  of  this  community  are 
higher  than  those  of  its  inferior  members.  This  is  inevitable ; 
it  has  been  so  since  the  world  began ;  it  is  the  method  as  well 
as  the  guaranty  of  the  world's  progress,  — the  higher  beckon- 
ing to  the  lower  to  come  up  and  join  it.  And  so  about  the 
practice  of  every  growing  community  as  well  as  of  every  grow- 
ing institution  in  it  there  must  always  be  a  borderland  abounding 
in  suggestions  of  better  ways.  But  in  that  borderland,  as  tares 
among  the  wheat,  are  doubtful,  wild  or  baleful  suggestions  as 
well.  Indeed,  if  we  find  ourselves  lamenting  a  conservatism 
that  is  slow  to  respond  to  what  our  better  schools  have  shown 
to  be  superior  ways,  it  may  console  us  somewhat  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  shield  and  to  note  two  blessed  things  at  least 
that  are  always  to  be  found  there,  —  the  i)ersistence  with  which 
conservatism  stands  by  such  good  things  as  it  has  in  posses- 
sion, and  the  stubbornness  with  which  it  resists  such  bad  things 
as  aim  to  dispute  that  possession.  Still,  we  should  be  as  much 
on  our  guard  against  an  overweening  complacency  as  against 
an  inconsiderate  following  after  things  new  and  untried,  for  the 
one  means  stagnation  and  the  other  chaos.  Could  the  spirit 
of  modern  education  be  properly  realized,  it  would  mean  a 
fine  adjustment  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  needs  of 
the  child.  He  would  not  be  overworked  or  underworked  or 
wrongly  worked.  Could  the  spirit  of  modern  school  adminis- 
tration be  perfectly  realized,  there  would  be  an  equally  fine 
adjustment  of  the  capacity  of  the  competent  teacher  to  the 
work  that  he  should  do  for  the  child.  The  teacher,  like  the 
child,  would  not  be  overworked  or  underworked  or  wrongly 
worked.     But  in  neither  case  is  perfect  attainment  possible. 
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This  is  no  reason,  however,  why  higher  attainment,  though 
beneath  the  best,  should  not  be  striven  for.  Some  of  the  best 
things  in  education  are  still  in  the  air  for  many  a  school,  or  if  they 
affect  its  practice,  it  is  only  slightly  and  in  spots.  And  so  the 
field  is  an  ample  one  for  study  and  improvement.  But  whatever 
its  limitations  and  imperfections,  our  public  school  system  is 
the  best  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  has  yet  devised  for  mould- 
ing the  minds  and  character  of  the  young.  Until  wiser  people 
devise  a  better,  it  justly  engages  all  the  money,  time,  study  and 
solicitude  now  expended  upon  it  to  promote  its  transcendent 
aims. 

FEANK  A.  HILL, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


John  Woodbridge  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  from  1877  to  1894,  was  born  in  Chester, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1825,  and  died  at  Newton,  Feb.  16,  1901. 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children.  His  earlier 
years  were  spent  chiefly  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  typical  country  boy  of  the  times.  His  school 
advantages  were  scant,  —  a  few  weeks  each  winter,  after  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  nine.  To  secure  a  liberal  education,  he 
attended  the  Greylock  Institute,  South  Williamstown,  and  the 
Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton,  fitting  himself  for  admis- 
sion to  Williams  College,  which  he  entered  in  1848.  He 
graduated  in  1852,  with  classical  honors,  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Westfield.  In  July,  1856,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  principalship  of  the  school,  and  for  twenty-one  years  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  position  with  eminent  ability  and 
success.  Under  his  progressive  administration  the  Westfield 
Normal  School  acquired  more,  than  a  State  reputation.  In 
1877  Mr.  Dickinson  succeeded  Hon.  Joseph  White  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  For  seventeen 
years  he  filled  this  high  oflSce,  in  ways  that  promoted  the 
welfere  of  the  schools  and  added  to  his  distinction  as  an 
educational  leader.  These  seventeen  years  were  prolific  in 
educational  measures,  some  of  them  of  deep  and  far-reaching 
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consequence,  and  all  of  them  reflecting  the  wisdom  and  dili- 
gence of  the  secretary  as  well  as  of  the  Board  and  the  Legis- 
lature. At  the  close  of  his  service  Mr.  Dickinson  made  a 
simple  enumeration  of  these  measures,  as  follows  :  — 

Within  the  last  seventeen  years  the  old  school  district  system  has 
been  abolished  and  the  town  system  established  in  its  place;  free 
text-books  and  supplies  have  been  provided  for  all  the  childi-en  who 
attend  the  public  schools ;  a  law  providing  aid  for  the  small  towns, 
to  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  with  skilled  school  superintend- 
ence, has  been  enacted;  parental  schools  for  truant  children  have 
been  established  for  nearly  every  county  in  the  State ;  four  new  nor- 
mal schoolhouses,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  each,  have  been  erected,  and 
money  for  the  fifth  has  already  been  appropriated ;  the  normal  schools 
have  been  reorganized,  and  model  schools  have  been  incorporated 
into  their  means  of  professional  instruction ;  the  State  teachers'  in- 
stitutes have  been  reorganized,  with  special  reference  to  illustrating 
the  principles  and  method  of  instruction  and  advanced  ideas  in  new 
topics  of  study ;  the  institutes  have  been  increased  in  number,  until 
this  year  twenty-nine  have  been  held,  with  an  attendance  of  over 
twenty-eight  hundred  teachers ;  school  committee  and  school  super- 
intendent institutes,  a  new  institution,  have  been  held  in  sixteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  having  for  their  objects  a  discussion  of  the  duties 
of  school  committees  and  the  authority  that  should  be  delegated  by 
them  to  the  superintendents,  their  agents ;  the  country  towns  have 
been  led  to  unite  their  small  schools  into  larger  ones,  thus  greatly 
increasing  their  efficiency  and  diminishing  the  cost  of  their  support ; 
the  number  of  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  increased 
from  two  to  six ;  a  State  agent,  with  an  assistant,  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  supeivision  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  schools,  has  been 
appointed;  the  State  school  fund  has  been  increased  by  over  one 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  that  part  of  the  income  distributed  to 
the  towns  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  larger  towns  and  limited  to 
towns  whose  taxable  property  does  not  exceed  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  a  course  of  studies  for  the  elementary  schools  has  been  con- 
structed and  distributed  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  most  approved  ideas  on  elementary  instruction ;  the  tenure 
of  office  of  public  school  teachers  has  been  secured ;  and  seventeen 
annual  reports  have  been  written,  that  were  designed  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  to  illustrate  as  far  as 
possible  the  principles  and  methods  of  public  instruction,  and  to 
encourage   the   public  school  teachers  of  the   Commonwealth  to   a 
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thoughtful  study  of  their  work,  that  the  best  educational  results  may 
be  produced  in  training  the  children,  considered  as  ends  in  them- 
selves or  as  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  impartial  historian  of  our  schools  may  becomingly  add 
that  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  the  consideration,  adoption  and  execu- 
tion of  the  foregoing  measures,  bore  a  steady,  wise  and  in- 
fluential share.  As  Massachusetts  originally  honored  him  in 
setting  him  apart  to  care  for  her  schools,  she  now  honors  his 
memory  as  she  reviews  the  work  he  did  so  loyally  and  well  in 
her  service. 
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MASSACHDSEnS  SCHOOL  FUND, 
1900. 


The  following  statements  and  tables  relative  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  fond  are  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  They  are  in  no  sense  to  be  constinied 
as  a  report  by  the  commissioners  of  the  school  fond,  although 
they  contain  two  documents  signed  by  said  commissioners. 

Report  of  the  Gommisstoners.  —  The  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  are  the  commissioners  of  the  school  fund. 
The  condition  in  detail  of  the  fond,  so  far  as  its  investments 
are  concerned,  appears  in  the  following  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Legislature :  — 

Hod.  James  J.  Mtbbs,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  BepreaentcUives, 

Sir  :  —  Under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  chapter  43  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes,  requiring  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  fund  to  report  annually  the  condition  and  income  of  the 
fund,  the  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following :  — 

Amount  of  the  fund  Dec.  31, 1899, f 4,270,548  14 

Increase  of  the  fund  during  the  year,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  90,  Resolves  of  1894, 100,000  00 


Amount  of  the  fund  Dec.  31, 1900, f 4,370,548  14 

Of  this  amount,  $540,681.64  was  in  cash  uninvested,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  schedule  of  the  securities  in  the  fund :  — 

Abington  bond, f  3,000  00 

Adams  bond, 25,000  00 

Auburn,  Me.,  bond, 13,000  00 
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Avon  bond, ^19,000  00 

Beverly  bond, 2,000  00 

Beverly  note, 20,000  00 

Boston  bond, 30,000  00 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  bond, 1,600,000  00 

Braintree  bond, 87,000  00 

Brain  tree  note, 9,300  00 

Bristol  County  note, 40,000  00 

Brockton  bond, 167,600  00 

Cambridge  bond, 9,000  00 

Chester  Fire  District  note, 9,000  00 

Chicopee  bond, 14,000  00 

Clinton  bond, 69,000  00 

Clinton  note, 7,600  00 

Cohasset  note, 10,200  00 

Cottage  City  note, 1,600  00 

Danbury,  Conn.,  bond, 60,000  00 

Duxbury  note, 27,000  00 

Easthampton  note, 31,600  00 

Everett  bond, 63,000  00 

Everett  note, ,  4,800  00 

Fall  River  bond, 90,000  00 

Fitchburg  bond, 18,000  00 

Fitchburg  Railroad  bond, 276,000  00 

Framingham  note, 16,000  00 

Gloucester  bond, 6,626  00 

Great  Barrington  Fire  District  bond, 22,000  00 

Hanover  note, 1^00  00 

Haverhill  bond, 8,000  00 

Holbrook  bond,       .        . 22,000  00 

Holbrook  note, 1,000  00 

Hull  bond, 28,000  00 

Hull  note, 34,091  60 

Huntington  note, 4,000  00 

Ipswich  bond, 68,000  00 

Leicester  Water  Supply  District  bond, 26,000  00 

Leominster  note, 27,400  00 

Lewiston,  Me.,  bond, 600  00 

Lynn  bond, 268,000  00 

Maiden  bond, 26,000  00 

Mansfield  bond, 28,600  00 

Marlborough  bond, 1,000  00 

Maynard  bond, 16,000  00 

Maynard  note, 7,000  00 

Med  way  note, 1,000  00 

Meriden,  Conn.,  bond, 12,000  00 

Meihuen  note, 8,000  00 

Middleborough  bond 4,000  00 

Millis  bond 1,000  00 
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Needham  bond, 120,000  00 

New  Bedford  bond, 13,000  00 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  bond, 65,000  00 

Newburyport  bond, 28,000  00 

New  Hampshire  bond, 2,000  00 

Newton  bond, 7,000  00 

North  Adams  note, 25,000  00 

North  Attleborongh  bond, 97,000  00 

North  Attleborough  Fire  District  bond, 15,000  00 

Orange  bond, 15,000  00 

Frovincetown  bond, 46,000  00 

Quincy  bond, 34,000  00 

Randolph  bond, 10,000  00 

Reading  bond, 10,000  00 

Rehoboth  note, 5,000  00 

Revere  note, 2,000  00 

Rnssell  note, 2,500  00 

Saogus  note, 10,450  00 

Seituate  note, 10,000  00 

Sharon  bond, 5,000  00 

Somerset  note, 15,000  00 

Somerville  bond, 12,000  00 

Soath  Hadley  note, 9,600  00 

South  Hadley  Fire  District  note, 44,500  00 

Stoughton  bond, 49,000  00 

Swampscott  note, 9,000  00 

Turner's  Falls  Fire  District  bond, 10,000  00 

Uxbridge  bond, 27,000  00 

Waltham  bond, 2,000  00 

Warren  note 2,700  00 

Watertown  bond, 5,000  00 

Watertown  note 10,000  00 

Waterville,  Me.,  bond, 20,000  00 

Webster  bond 23,000  00 

Westborough  note, 2,800  00 

Westfield  bond, 5,500  00 

Westford  note 3,000  00 

West  Newbury  note, 800  00 

West  Springfield  bond, 16,500  00 

Whitman  bond, 5,000  00 

Winthrop  note 9,500  00 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  bond, 7,000  00 

Total, 13,829,866  50 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the 
school  fund  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  business,  December  31, 
from  1891  to  1900,  both  inclusive,  and  the  annual  income  for 
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the  same  term,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General :  — 


YEAR. 


Principal. 


Income. 


1891, 
1892, 
1898, 
1894, 
1896, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 


13,666,761  86 

3,666,761  86 

3,670.648  14 

8,770,548  14 

3,870,648  14 

3,970,648  14 

4,070,548  14 

4,170,648  14 

4.270,648  14 

4,370,648  14 


tl38,626  68 
167,229  66 
167.268  23 
167,210  64 
172,729  66 
176,166  64 
189,808  71 
204,612  61 
208,462  61 
213,066  18 


The  eflfect  of  the  increase  in  the  fund  by  the  annual  addition 
authorized  by  chapter  90  of  the  Resolves  of  the  year  1894, 
which  has  been  paid  in  to  the  amount  of  $700,000,  will  be 
readily  seen  in  the  increase  of  income  for  1900. 

Frank  A.  Hill, 
Edward  S.  Bradford, 
Commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund, 

Statutory  Use  of  the  Income  by  the  Towns. — The  use  to 
be  made  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  by  the  towns  that 
receive  it  is  definitely  fixed  by  section  6,  chapter  43  of  the 
Public  Statutes:  — 


The  income  of  said  fund  received  by  the  several  cities  and  towns 
shall  be  applied  by  the  school  committees  thereof  to  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  therein ;  but  said  committees  may,  if  they  see  fit, 
appropriate  therefrom  any  sum,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  same,  to  the  purchase  of  books  of  reference,  maps,  and  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  said  schools. 
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One  would  suppose  that  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature :  — 

1.  To  place  the  application  of  the  income  received  by  the 
town  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee. 

2.  And  to  limit  that  application  to  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  subject  to  the  qualification  relating  to  books  of  refer- 
ence, etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  definiteness  of  the  law's  intent,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  control  of  the  income  is  not  always 
exercised  by  the  school  committee,  and  that  the  income  itself 
does  not  always  go  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  following  notice  has  been  sent  out  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  fiind :  — 

Stats  Hovsb,  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1901. 

Relation    of    Towns    to    the    Income    of    the    Massachusetts 

School  Fund. 
The  commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  school  fund  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  school  committees,  the  selectmen  and  the  treasurers  of 
towns  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  to 
the  following  provisions  of  the  law  relative  thereto :  — 

1.  Each  town's  annual  share  in  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  pay- 
able to  the  treasurer  thereof  on  the  25th  of  January  (section  4,  chap- 
ter 43  of  the  Public  Statutes) ,  is  subject  to  the  control,  not  of  the 
selectmen  nor  of  the  town  itself,  but  of  the  sch6ol  committee  (section 
6,  chapter  43  of  the  Public  Statutes). 

2.  Each  town's  share  in  the  income  must  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Any  diversion  of  such  share 
from  the  purpose  designated  by  law  is  illegal  (section  6,  chapter  43 
of  the  Public  Statutes) . 

If  the  treasurer  of  the  town  fails  to  keep  a  separate  and  detailed 
school  fund  account,  but  turns  the  school  fund  money  into  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  for  schools,  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  follow  the  disposition  of  it.  It  may  be  expended  for  other  school 
purposes  than  those  of  support;  the  town  or  the  selectmen  may 
direct  or  control  its  expenditure,  when  the  State  has  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  school  committee  to  do  so ;  or  a  portion  of  the  money  may 
work  its  way  into  unexpended  balances,  and  so  revert  to  the  town 
treasury,  from  which,  its  character  as  school  fund  money  having  been 
lost  sight  of,  it  may  be  subsequently  appropriated  for  other  than 
school  purposes.     Even  when  the  omission  to  keep  a  separate  school 
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fund  account  does  not  lead  in  fact  to  a  divereiou  of  the  school  fund 
income  from  its  true  purpose,  it  leads  to  more  or  less  of  public  un- 
certainty as  to  the  control  and  disposition  of  such  income.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  school  fund,  therefore,  request :  — 

1.  That  the  treasurer  in  every  school  fund  town  shall  keep  a  sepa- 
rate and  detailed  school  fund  account. 

2.  That  the  treasurer  shall  make  no  payment  from  the  school  fund 
account  unless  such  payment  is  primarily  and  duly  authorized  by  the 
school  committee. 

The  scrupulous  care  shown  by  many  of  the  school  fund  towns  in 
keeping  their  school  fund  accounts  is  recognized.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  school  committees,  the  selectmen  and  the  treasurers  of  towns  that 
have  not  exercised  such  care  will  appreciate  not  only  the  propriety  of 
exercising  it  but  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  if  they  would  respect  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  school  fund  legislation.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  for  every  school  fund  town,  if  called  upon  at  any  time  to  do 
so,  to  furnish  the  commissioners  a  satisfactory  statement  of  its  school 
fund  account. 

Edward  S.  Bradford, 

Treasurer  and  Receiver-Generalf 

Frank  A.  Hill, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education^ 
Commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 

TIte  Recent  Increase  in  the  Income  of  the  School  Fund,  — 
The  history  of  the  school  fund  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board,  pages  16-19,  including  an  account  of  the  large  in- 
crease that  has  come,  or  will  come  if  the  law  is  not  changed, 
to  its  income  by  operation  of  section  3,  chapter  408,  Acts  of 
1894,  relative  to  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  securities  loan  sinking 
fond.     This  section  reads  as  follows  :  — 

The  income  of  said  bonds  and  stock  shall  be  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  said  scrip  or  certificates  of  debt,  and  in  case 
said  income  is  more  than  sufficient  in  any  year  to  pay  said  interest 
the  excess  shall  he  added  to  the  income  of  the  Massachusetts  scJiool 
fund  for  that  year^  and  in  case  in  any  year  the  income  is  insufficient 
to  pay  said  interest,  the  deficiency  shall  be  payable  from  any  money 
in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

In  explanation  of  this  section,  it  needs  to  be  said  that  during 
the  year  1894  the  bounty  loan  bonds,  the  Troy  &  Green- 
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field  Bailroad  bonds  and  the  Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital  bonds, 
in  all  amounting  to  $9,602,1^8*90,  became  due,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  State  should  take  some  action  for  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  securities  in  the  several  sinking  funds  pledged 
for  the  redemption  of  these  bonds,  in  order  to  secure  the 
money  for  the  payment  thereof.  Among  these  securities  were 
bonds  of  the  Fitchburg  Bailroad  Company,  issued  in  1887, 
running  fifty  years,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  the  first  five  years,  .3%  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  second  five  years  and  4  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.     The  amount  of  these  bonds  was  $5,000,- 

000.  In  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  it 
did  not  seem  good  public  policy  to  put  these  bonds  on  the 
market ;  therefore,  under  authority  of  chapter  408  of  the  Acts 
of  1893,  the  Treasurer  and  Beceiver-General  issued  scrip, 
known  as  the  Fitchburg  Bailroad  securities  loan,  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  run  twenty  years,  and  established  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  redemption  of  this  scrip,  known  as  the  Fitchburg  Bail- 
road securities  loan  sinking  fund,  into  which  were  put  these 
bonds  of  the  Fitchburg  Bailroad  Company  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000,  as  well  as  the  50,000  shares  of  common  stock 
of  the  Fitchburg  Bailroad  Company,  with  a  nominal  value  of 
$5,000,000  more,  but  at  the  time  regarded  as  of  little  value, 
also  owned  by  the  Commonwealth.  Thus  this  sinking  fund 
contained  securities  at  the  outset  amounting  nominally  to 
$10,000,000,  or  to  double  the  amount  of  the  State  indebted- 
ness thus  secured.  Both  bonds  and  stocks  were  placed  there 
in  the  faith,  or,  at  least,  in  view  of  the  possibility,  that  they 
would  be  worth  more  in  time,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise, 
therefore,  for  the  State  to  make  a  needless  sacrifice  by  parting 
with  them  prematurely.  An  excess  of  income  from  this  sink- 
ing fond  was  also  clearly  foreseen,  although  no  one  would  have 
then  dared  to  predict  its  present  magnitude. 

Under  chapter  426  of  the  Acts  of  1900,  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  purchased  the-  50,000  shares  of  the  Fitchburg  Bail- 
road securities  loan  sinking  fund,  paying  therefor  $5,000,000 
in  fifty-year  3  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  bearing  interest  from  July 

1,  1900.     In  this  way  the  sinking  fund  came  into  possession 
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of  securities  having  a  full  market  value  of  $10,000,000,  instead 
of  a  nominal  value  of  $10,000,000  and  a  market  value  much 
less.  Since  the  Fitchburg  half  of  these  securities  pays  4  per 
cent,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  half  3  per  cent.,  while  the 
State  scrip  thus  doubly  secured  pays  3%  per  cent.,  it  follows 
that  the  excess  of  income  is  3%  per  cent,  on  $5,000,000.  By 
law  this  excess  goes  to  the  income  of  the  school  fund  so  long 
as  the  sinking  fiind  continues,  that  is,  until  the  year  1913, 
when  the  State  scrip,  issued- in  1893  for  twenty  years,  reaches 
maturity  and  is  paid.  Then  the  sinking  fiind  will  cease  to 
exist,  there  will  be  no  ftirther  excess  of  income  to  swell  that 
of  the  school  fund,  and  the  surplus  of  $5,000,000  from  the  fund 
will  be  released,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Legislature  sees  fit. 
All  this  turns,  of  course,  on  leaving  the  legislation  of  1894 
undisturbed. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  it  has  frequently 
been  ordered  that  certain  classes  of  contingent  income,  that  is, 
income  whose  value  at  the  time  of  the  legislation  could  not  be 
foreseen,  should  be  paid  into  the  school  fund,  as,  for  example, 
(1)  moneys  from  land  in  Maine  (1834),  (2)  claims  on  the 
United  States  for  military  services  (1834),  (3)  *'all  the  avails 
of  the  moiety  of  the  sales"  of  certain  Back  Bay  lands  (1859), 
(4)  **any  moneys  which  may  hereafter  be  received  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  disposition  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for  (1890),"  and  (5)  the  excess  of  income 
from  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  securities  loan  sinking  fund 
(1893)  ;  but  occasionally,  when  large  sums  of  money  have  come 
within  view  of  the  school  fund  from  such  uncertain  sources, 
they  have  been  used,  or  considerable  portions  of  them,  for 
other  purposes.  Indeed,  the  principal  of  the  school  fund 
would  probably  have  reached  five  million  dollars  by  the  pres- 
ent time  and  been  well  started  towards  ten  millions,  had  all 
the  sums  designated  for  it  by  law  previous  to  the  **  excess  of 
income  "  statute  of  1893  been  permitted  to  reach  it. 

The  excess  of  income  from  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  stock 
loan  sinking  fund  is  now,  because  of  the  wise  management 
of  the  State  government,  so  far  in  excess  of  original  expecta- 
tion that  other  disposition  of  it  than  that  originally  indicated 
has  been  recommended.     Friends  of  the  school  fund  and  be- 
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lievers  in  the  good  that  has  been  and  may  be  wrought  for 
the  public  schools  through  its  judicious  use  naturally  desire 
to  retain  and  make  secure  such  advantages  as  legally  come 
to  it  by  the  operation  of  the  various  laws  providing  for  its 
increase. 

DistrtbiUion  of  the  Income.  — The  income  of  the  fund  is  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  chapter  177,  Acts  of  1891,  as 
amended  by  chapter  272,  Acts  of  1893,  the  statute  as  thus 
amended  reading  as  follows :  — 

Section  1 .  One  half  of  the  annual  income  of  the  school  f  and  of 
the  Commonwealth  shall  be  apportioned  and  distribated,  without  a 
specific  appropriation,  for  the  support  of  pablic  schools,  and  in  the 
manner  following,  to  wit :  —  Every  town  complying  with  all  laws  in 
force  relating  to  the  distribution  of  said  income  and  whose  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  estate,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  assessors 
valuation  thereof,  does  not  exceed  one  half  million  dollars,  shall 
annually  receive  three  hundred  dollars :  provided^  that  any  such  town 
for  any  year  in  which  its  rate  of  taxation  shall  be  eighteen  dollars 
or  more  on  a  thousand  dollars,  shall  receive  fifty  dollars  additional. 
Every  such  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
and  does  not  exceed  one  million  doUars,  shall  receive  two  hundred 
dollars ;  and  every  such  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than  one  mil- 
lion dollars  and  does  not  exceed  two  million  dollars,  shall  receive  one 
hundred  dollars ;  and  every  such  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than 
two  million  dollars  and  does  not  exceed  three  million  dollars,  shall 
receive  fifty  dollars.  The  remainder  of  said  half  shall  be  distributed 
to  all  towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  three  million  dollars 
and  whose  annual  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  public  schools  is  not 
less  than  one  sixth  of  their  whole  tax  rate  for  the  year,  as  follows :  — 
Every  town  whose  public  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  third  of  its 
whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  of  said  remainder  expressed  by 
one  third ;  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one 
fourth  of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one 
fourth ;  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  fifth 
of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one  fifth ; 
and  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  sixth  of 
its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one  sixth.  All 
money  appropriated  for  other  educational  purposes,  unless  otherwise 
specially  provided,  shall  be  paid  from  the  other  half  of  said  income. 
If  the  income  in  any  year  exceeds  such  appropriations  the  surplus 
shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  said  fund. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distribution  of  so  much  of  the 
income  as  goes  to  the  towns  is  based  on  two  considerations  :  — 

1.  The  valuation  of  the  towns,  —  those  towns  having  the 
lowest  valuations  receiving  the  largest  amounts,  and  those 
having  the  highest  valuations,  provided  they  fall  below  $3,000,- 
000,  receiving  the  smallest  amounts. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  school  tax  to  the  total  tax, — those 
towns  in  which  this  ratio  is  the  largest  receiving  the  most  help, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  the  smallest  receiving  the  least. 

Certain  sums  are  given  outright  to  the  towns,  in  accordance 
with  the  former  principle.  The  rest  of  that  moiety  of  the 
income  available  for  such  distribution  is  divided  among  the 
same  towns,  under  the  latter  principle. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  application  of  the  former 
principle  to  the  distribution  of  the  income  made  Jan.  25, 
1900:  — 


Namber 
of  towns. 


Amount 
allowed  each. 


1.  Under  $600,000 

2.  Under  $500,000,  with  tax  rate  above  $18, 

3.  Between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000,  . 

4.  Between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000, 

5.  Between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000, 

Totals, 


85 

24* 

71 

64 

30 


250 


$300 

50t 

200 

100 

50 


$25,600 

1,200 

14,200 

6,400 

1,600 


$48,800 


*  Indaded  nnder  85  towna  in  group  1. 


t  In  addition  to  $300. 


Under  the  second  principle,  eligible  towns  are  to  receive 
shares  in  the  amount  to  be  distributed  represented  by  the 
fractions  %,  ^,  '^^  and  %  respectively,  or,  if  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator,  by  the  fractions  2%q,  i%o,  ^%o  and 
1%0  respectively,  according  as  these  towns  belong  in  the 
several  classes  to  which  the  fractions  refer.  That  is  to  say,  4 
representative  towns  belonging  respectively  to  the  four  classes 
mentioned  would  receive  in  the  aggregate  an  amount  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  these  four  fractions,  or  5%o-     Conse 
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quently,  42  towns  of  the  first  class  would  receive  42  times 
^%o»  or  84%o ;  105  towns  of  the  second  class,  105  times  i%o, 
or  l5'^%o;  73  towns  of  the  third  class,  73  times  i%o»  or 
^'^%o;  and  17  towns  of  the  fourth  class,  17  times  i%oj  of 
i'7%0.  All  of  the  towns  in  the  four  classes,  237  in  number, 
would  receive,  therefore,  a  total  of  S5S%o.  But  the  amount  of 
income  available  Jan.  25,  1900,  for  the  towns  was  $93,651.12, 
of  which  $48,800  was  distributed  under  the  first  principle,  as 
already  shown,  leaving  the  remainder,  or  $44,851.12,  to  be 
distributed  under  the  second  principle.  Therefore,  ^^^%o> 
which  is  the  fractional  representation  of  what  the  237  towns 
are  to  receive,  must  equal  $44,851.12,  which  is  the  amount  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  same  towns  are  to  receive.  From  this  it 
follows  that  %o  equals  $12.95%o;  ^%o>  what  each  town  of 
the  first  class  receives,  equals  $259.18;  and  84%q,  what  the 
42  towns  of  the  first  group  receive,  equals  $10,885.'56.  In 
like  manner,  the  amounts  are  worked  out  for  the  other  classes. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  application  of  the 
second  principle,  as  just  explained,  to  the  distribution  of  Jan. 
25,  1900 :  — 


School  Ux  at  compared  to  toUl  tax. 

Number 
of  toWQf . 

Amoont 
allowed  each. 

Totals. 

1.  Not  less  than  }, 

2.  Not  less  than  \, 

3.  Not  less  than  |, 

4.  Not  less  than  }, 

5.  Less  than  ^, 

42 
105 

73* 

17 

13 

t259  18 
194  38 
165  61* 
129  69 

f  10.886  66 

20,409  90 

11.362  63 

2.203  03 

Totals. 

260 

- 

144,861  12 

*  Forty  towns  receive  f  155.62,  instead  of  $155.51. 

If  the  amounts  allowed  under  the  first  principle  are  combined 
with  the  amounts  allowed  under  the  second,  the  250  school 
fond  towns  will  fall  into  24  groups,  as  follows  :  — 
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Towns  grouped  according  to  amoants  allowed. 


Group  1, 
Group  2, 
Group  3, 
Group  4, 
Group  6, 
Group  6, 
Group  7, 
Group  8, 
Group  9, 
Group  10, 
Group  11, 
Group  12, 
Group  13, 
Group  14, 
Group  15, 
Group  16, 
Group  17, 
Group  18, 
Group  19, 
Group  20, 
Group  21, 
Group  22, 
Group  28, 
Group  24, 

Totals, 


Number 
of  towns. 


1 

6 

7 

5 

23 

4 

18 

25 

4 

28 

12 

22 

7 

1 

5 

3 

35 

11 

12 

5 

10 

2 

3 

1 


250 


Amount 
allowed  each. 


t609  18 
559  18 
544  38 
505  51* 
494  38 
479  59 
459  18 
455  51* 
429  59 
394  38 
359  18 
355  51* 
350  00 
329  59 
309  18 
300  00 
294  38 
255  51* 
244  38 
229  59 
205  51* 
200  00 
179  59 
100  00 


ToUlB. 


1609  18 

8,355  08 

3,810  66 

2.527  59 

11,370  74 

1,918  36 

8,265  24 

11,387  88 

1,718  36 

11,042  64 

4,310  16 

7,821  34 

2,450  00 

329  59 

1,545  90 

900  00 

10,303  30 

2,810  65 

2,932  56 

1,147  95 

2,055  17 

400  00 

538  77 

100  00 


993,651  12 


*  For  40  towns  in  all  the  amount  apportioned  each  is  1  cent  more. 

Amount  of  Income  available  for  the  Towtis  Jan.  25^  1901. — 
The  income  of  the  school  fund  for  1900  was  $213,066.18. 
The  amount  available  for  the  towns  is  one  half  of  this  sum,  or 
$106,533.09.  By  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney-General  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  statutes  that  has  given  the  towns  for  some  time 
past  a  little  less  than  one  half  of  the  full  income  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  hereafter  they  will  receive  the  full  half. 

Table  of  Data  relative  to  School  Fund  Towns.  —  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  a  detailed  comparative  view  of  important 
facts  relative  to  the  school  fund  towns.  Although  the  table 
explains  itself,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  certain  features  of  it,  so 
as  to  guard  against  possible  misinterpretations,  as,  for  example, 
the  following :  — 

1.  The  table  does  not  deal  with  expenditures  for  school 
buildings y  either  for  repairs  or  new  construction,  but  limits 
itself  exclusively  to  expenditures  for  school  support.     Expen- 
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ditures  for  buildings  are  necessarily  irregular,  variable  and 
uncertain,  and  cannot  be  trusted,  like  those  for  support,  to 
measure  the  average  annual  local  burden  of  the  schools. 

2.  The  proportion  of  the  municipal  tax  expended  for  school 
support  is  the  measure  of  the  local  burden  for  such  support. 
It  is  what  the  town  itself  actually  raises  and  expends,  exclusive 
of  and  in  addition  to  what  it  receives  from  the  State,  for  such 
support.  So,  too,  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended 
for  school  support  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  is 
what  the  town  itself  unaided  expends  for  such  child.  The  total 
expenditure  for  such  child  is  increased,  of  course,  by  the 
State's  contributions  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  figured  out  in 
the  table,  but  can  be  computed  from  it. 

3.  The  data  of  the  table  are  taken  from  the  sworn  certificates 
of  school  committees,  from  the  aggregates  of  polls,  property, 
taxes,  etc.,  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  from  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor.  There 
are,  however,  occasional  minor  resources,  outside  of  local  tax- 
ation, that  increase  a  little  the  money  available  for  school 
support,  but  which  the  table  does  not  present,  as,  for  instance, 
receipts  of  tuition  money  from  other  towns,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  the  like.  Some  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  ex- 
pend all  their  receipts  from  the  State  on  their  schools,  as  when, 
for  instance,  they  permit  unexpended  balances  from  the  school 
fund  to  find  their  way  into  the  general  treasury,  where  they 
become  available  for  other  town  purposes  than  those  to  which 
the  State  has  pledged  them,  —  a  wholly  illegal  use  of  such 
money,  and  one  calculated  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  State  in  the 
local  need  of  school  aid  from  the  State.  Thus  the  table,  while 
it  gives  with  completeness  and  exactness  the  facts  it  professes 
to  give,  does  not  absolutely  and  minutely  cover  the  entire 
school  situation.  It  gets  reasonably  close  to  that  situation, 
however,  and  is  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  guide  State  con- 
sideration of  it. 
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lable  of  Data  relative  to  Towns  and  Cities  not  in  Receipt 
of  Income  from  the  School  Fund,  — To  complete  the  view  for 
the  State,  a  table  is  here  given  to  show  for  the  non-school-fund 
towns  such  facts  as  are  given  in  the  table  of  the  school-fund 
towns.  For  convenience,  the  non-school-fiind  towns  are  put 
into  three  groups,  as  indicated.  Previous  to  1874,  the  income 
went  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State ;  from  1874  to 
1884,  to  all  towns  under  a  valuation  of  $10,000,000 ;  and  since 
1884,  to  all  towns  whose  valuation  is  under  $3,000,000.  In 
this  table  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  upon 
each  child  in  the  average  membership  for  school  support  is 
very  close  to  the  total  expenditure  for  such  purpose,  much 
closer  than  in  the  table  of  the  school-fund  towns,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  the  towns  of  the  former  table  have  to  rely 
almost  wholly  on  local  taxation  for  such  expenditure,  while 
those  of  the  latter  receive  considerable  sums  from  the  State  for 
such  expenditure.  It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  tabular  views  is  variously  to  display,  not  the 
total  expenditure  for  school  support,  but  the  true  local  burden 
for  such  support. 
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Co7Tesponding  Data  for  the  State  as  a  Whole.  —  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  for  the  State  as  a  whole :  — 


$2^76,021,222 

899.42S 

f  7,200  00 

15  89 

15  84 

15  66 

8  10 

8  20 

8  62 

28 

1.  YalnatioD  of  the  State  May  1, 1899,    .... 

2.  Average  membership  of  the  pablic  schools,  1899, 
8.  ValaatioD  behind  each  person  in  the  average  membership, 

4.  Average  municipal  tax  rate  for  1897, 
Average  manicipal  tax  rate  for  1898, 
Average  municipal  tax  rate  for  1899, 

5.  Average  municipal  tax  for  school  support  for  1897, . 
Average  municipal  tax  for  school  support  for  1898,  . 
Average  municipal  tax  for  school  support  for  1899, . 

6.  Percentage  of  entire  tax  expended  for  support  in  1899, 

7.  Amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  school  sup- 

port of  each  person  in  the  average  membership,     .  $26  06 

Comparison  of  Local  Data  with  the  State  Averages.  —  Upon 
comparing  with  the  foregoing  State  averages  the  correspond- 
ing data  for  the  250  school-fund  towns,  the  following  facts 
appear :  — 

1.  That  13  of  these  towns  have  a  valuation  behind  each 
person  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools  larger 
than  the  State  average  of  $7,200. 

2.  That  126  of  these  towns  for  1899  had  a  lower  municipal 
tax  rate  than  the  State  average  of  $15.66. 

3.  That  51  of  these  towns  raised  by  taxation  and  expended 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  1899  a  less  sum  for  each 
thousand  dollars  of  valuation  than  the  State  average  of  $3.62. 

4.  That  29  of  these  towns  devoted  a  less  percentage  of  their 
total  tax  for  1899  to  school  support  than  the  State  average  of 
23  per  cent. 

5.  And  that  13  of  these  towns  raised  by  taxation  and  ex- 
pended for  the  school  support  ®f  each  person  in  the  average 
membership  of  the  public  schools  for  1899  a  sum  larger  than 
the  State  average  of  $26.06. 

Upon  making  a  similar  comparison  for  the  103  non-school- 
fund  towns,  the  following  facts  appear :  — 

1.  That  80  of  these  towns  have  a  valuation  behind  each  per- 
son in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools  that  is 
less  than  the  State  average  of  $7,200. 

2.  That  71  of  these  towns  have  a  higher  municipal  tax  for 
1899  than  the  State  average  of  $15.66. 
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3.  That  79  of  these  towns  raised  by  taxation  and  expended 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  1899  a  larger  sum  for  each 
thousand  dollars  of  valuation  than  the  State  average  of  $3.62. 

4.  That  72  of  these  towns  devoted  a  greater  percentage  of 
their  total  tax  for  1899  to  school  support  than  the  State  average 
of  23  per  cent. 

5.  And  that  62  towns  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for 
the  school  support  of  each  person  in  the  average  membership 
of  the  public  schools  for  1899  a  sum  less  than  the  State  average 
of  $26.06. 

The  foregoing  facts,  as  well  as  others  that  careful  study 
would  reveal,  indicate  forcibly  enough  the  need  of  readjusting 
the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  not  only  to 
changed  conditions  but  to  a  better  knowledge  of  old  conditions. 
The  State  makes  its  demands  impartially  upon  all.  It  aims  to 
reduce  the  stress  where  its  demands  press  unduly.  To  ex- 
tend its  aid  to  wealthy  towns  that  tax  themselves  for  their 
schools  far  below  the  average  liberality  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
State,  to  withhold  its  aid  from  poor  towns  that  are  compelled 
to  tax  themselves  for  their  schools  far  above  the  average  liber- 
ality and  self-sacrifice  of  the  State ;  nay,  to  require  the  poor 
towns  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  wealthy,  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  when  State  aid  goes  to  the  latter  and  not  to  the 
former,  —  these  are  extremes,  anomalies,  incongruities,  indeed, 
in  a  State  policy  that  is  admirable  in  the  main,  but  they  none 
the  less  merit  correction. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  character  of  my  work  during  the  past  year  has  been 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  previous  years.  There  have 
been  in  recent  years  increasing  demands  upon  my  time  for 
attendance  upon  educational  meetings  and  for  the  preparation 
of  special  reports  and  papers.  In  meeting  these  demands,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  give  less  time  than  formerly  to  school  in- 
spection. I  have,  however,  been  able  to  visit  some  or  all  of 
the  schools  of  forty-two  cities  and  towns,  and  have  by  corre- 
spondence and  otherwise  become  acquainted  with  the  educa- 
tional conditions  existing  in  most  of  the  other  towns  of  my 
section. 

Meetings  of  School  Committees  and  Superintendents. 

In  accordance  with  plans  mentioned  in  my  last  report, 
several  meetings  of  school  committees  and  superintendents 
have  been  held  during  the  year  in  Boston  and  Hyannis.  At 
these  meetings  I  commented  upon  the  work  of  the  schools 
which  I  had  seen,  and  spoke  of  the  desirable  things  to  work 
for.  There  were  also  discussed,  by  members  present,  the 
following  questions :  teachers'  meetings,  promotions,  annual 
reports  of  school  committees  and  superintendents,  records  and 
blanks. 

From  the  full  attendance  at  the  meetings  and  from  expres- 
sions of  those  who  attended  them,  I  am  encouraged  to  believe 
that  they  have  met  a  want  which  could  not  be  met  in  the  larger 
and  more  formal  meetings  of  superintendents.  I  shall  hope, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  continue  the  meetings  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

By  reason  of  an  increased  appropriation  and  extended  elec- 
tric car  service,  I  was  enabled  during  the  year  to  offer  the 
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privileges  of  a  teachers'  institute  to  more  teachers  than  ever 
before.  Eight  of  such  meetings  were  held  in  my  section, 
attended  by  more  than  fourteen  hundred  teachers,  who  repre- 
sented eighty-eight  towns  and  cities.  One  encouraging  feature 
of  the  attendance  was  the  very  general  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tions sent.  With  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, only  four  of  the  ninety-two  towns  and  cities  invited  failed 
to  respond.  In'  the  case  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  teachers 
were  prevented  from  attending  the  Nantucket  institute  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  institute,  by  mistake,  was  held 
before  many  of  their  schools  had  begun.  This  record  of  at- 
tendance is  all  the  more  gratifying,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  institutes  in  many  cases  were  held  at  a  time  very  close  to 
the  time  of  meeting  of  the  county  conventions.  Since  so  many 
of  the  county  associations  changed  their  time  of  meeting  from 
the  spring  to  the  fall,  there  has  been  more  or  less  disturbance, 
arising  mainly  from  the  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  school  com- 
mittees, to  close  the  schools  upon  two  days  so  near  together. 
So  long  as  the  meetings  of  the  State  institutes  and  county  conven- 
tions maintain  their  present  characteristics,  it  would  seem  best 
to  have  the  more  practical  instruction  of  the  institutes  given  to 
the  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  while  the  some- 
what general  and  inspirational  addresses  of  the  conventions 
would  be  quite  as  useful  at  another  season  of  the  year.  By 
this  separation  in  time  of  meeting,  as  well  as  in  scope  of  work, 
there  would  be  no  conflict  of  interests  of  any  kind  between  the 
institute  and  the  convention.  If,  however,  the  county  associa- 
tions change  the  character  of  their  meetings  in  the  direction 
of  giving  instruction  in  methods,  and  insist  upon  holding  their 
meetings  in  the  fall,  increased  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise. 
It  may  be  found  best,  under  such  circumstances,  either  to 
change  our  times  of  holding  the  institutes  or  abandon  them 
altogether. 

Supervision    of   Pupels   during   Eecesses   and   Noon 
Intermissions. 

Protection  from  harm  of  every  kind,  moral  as  well  as  physi- 
cal, is  as  imperative  a  function  of  the  school  as  is  that  of 
instruction  or  training.     The  possible  dangers  attending  the 
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contact  of  pupils  with  one  another  at  recess  are  guarded  against 
in  some  schools  by  the  presence  of  the  teacher  or  teachers.  It 
would  be  well  if  this  practice  were  followed  in  all  schools.  If, 
in  addition  to  overseeing  the  pupils  at  recess,  the  teachers 
would  accompany  or  lead  them  in  their  games,  an  added  service 
would  be  performed,  —  a  service  which  sooner  or  later  will 
be  recognized  as  of  great  educational  value.*  What  may  be 
said  of  the  advisability  of  overseeing  the  pupils  at  recess  will 
apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  noon  intermission.  At 
this  time  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  are  frequently 
left  together  under'no  supervision  whatever.  It  may  be  said, 
with  truth)  that  there  is  little  danger  of  contamination  in  most 
schools ;  bat  the  fact  that  there  is  any  danger  of  this  kind, 
however  slight  it  may  be,  is  warrant  for  employing  every 
means  to  guard  against  it.  Letters  recently  received  from 
superintendents  give  assurance  that  the  dangers  feared  are  not 
imaginary,  and  that  they  should  be  met  by  putting  over  the 
children,  during  the  noon  intermission,  some  responsible  per- 
son. In  two  or  three  instances  that  have  come  to  my  notice, 
janitors  are  given  this  duty.  In  one  large  building,  to  which 
children  from  outlying  districts  are  conveyed,  a  lady  —  an  ex- 
teacher —  is  employed  to  oversee  the  children  during  the  in- 
termissions and  to  perform  some  other  duties.  In  one  school 
of  about  sixty  pupils,  from  various  parts  of  the  town,  there  is 
a  system  of  self-government,  by  which  the  pupils  themselves 
organize  for  **  deciding  and  punishing  infringements  of  pro- 
prieties." This  is  thought  by  the  principal  to  meet  fairly  well 
the  problem  of  looking  after  the  pupils  at  noon.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  district 
superintendent  deserves  special  attention :  — 

For  small  schools,  such  as  we  have,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  proper  encouragement  of  healthful,  manly  sports  and  recreations 
is  more  beneficial  and  appeals  to  the  proper  side  of  the  pupil's  nature 
better  than  such  supervision  as  would  be  furnished  by  our  school 
authorities.  An  ideal  aiTangement  would  be  to  have  some  competent 
person  to  direct  the  pupils'  games,  but  that  seems  impossible  with  us. 
I  believe  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  obscenity 

•  A  detailed  statement  of  the  kinde  of  plays  and  games  which  are  of  greatest  value  is 
made  in  a  special  report  upon  school  hygiene,  which  immediately  follows  this  report. 
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and  Buch  evils  as  were  mentioned  above ;  bat  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
tliat  putting  pupils  under  guard  is  the  best  way  to  accomplish  it,  as 
that  would  be  an  abnormal  condition,  and  would  exist  for  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  their  leisure  hours. 

The  preventive  and  constructive  plan  of  action  suggested 
above  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  followed  at  all  times.  Proper 
supervision  during  all  intermissions,  as  well  as  during  school 
time,  should  mean  the  direction  of  the  pupils'  activities.  The 
only  difference  between  the  treatment  of  pupils  during  the  in- 
termissions and  during  the  regular  school  exercises  lies  in  the 
conditions  and  kinds  of  activity.  In  schools  employing  several 
teachers  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  making  some 
arrangement  by  which  one  or  another  of  the  teachers  can  direct 
the  occupations  of  pupils  who  remain  during  the  long  inter- 
mission. In  schools  having  but  one  or  two  teachers  the  prob- 
lem is  a  more  difficult  one.  For  hygienic  and  other  reasons 
the  teacher  should  have  an  entire  change  of  scene  at  noon  and 
a  warm  dinner  or  luncheon,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure 
these  ends  in  a  school  having  but  one  or  two  teachers.  Some 
of  the  objections  to  a  teacher's  remaining  with  her  pupils  at 
noon  will  be  met  if  she  will  assume  a  somewhat  different  rela- 
tion to  them  from  what  she  is  accustomed  to  assume,  by  enter- 
ing into  their  plays  and  games.  Where  supervision  by  teachers 
is  not  possible,  it  is  strongly  advised  to  secure  the  attendance 
at  school  of  some  parent  of  the  neighborhood  or  other  respon- 
sible person  while  the  teacher  is  away,  even  though  there  is  in 
such  oversight  and  care  the  danger  of  appearing  to  place  the 
pupils  **  under  guard." 

District  Superintendents. 
The  present  plan  of  district  supervision  of  schools  has  been 
in  operation  twelve  years,  and,  in  most  places  where  it  has 
been  adopted,  has  been  instrumental  in  greatly  improving  the 
schools.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  no  other  measure, 
in  the  interests  of  the  smaller  towns,  at  all  compares  in  impor- 
tance with  that  which  makes  it  possible  for  those  towns  to 
enjoy,  at  small  expense  to  themselves,  the  benefits  of  skilled 
supeiTision.     So   great  are   the   possible   benefits,  that  any 
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threatened  impairment  of  them  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
friends  of  education,  especially  to  those  who  have  for  several 
years  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  plan  of  bringing  together 
towns  of  low  valuation  into  supervisory  districts. 

From  my  observation  and  that  of  others  I  am  convinced  that 
in  some  instances  there  has  not  been  that  care  in  the  selection 
of  district  superintendents  which  should  have  been  exercised, 
and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  lack  of  care  has  increased  rather 
than  decreased  in  recent  years.  This  seeming  neglect  on  the 
part  of  school  committees  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  functions  of  supervision  and  to  a  consequent 
ignorance  of  the  qualifications  needed  to  perform  them,  and  in 
part  to  the  divided  interests  of  towns  comprising  the  district. 
But  there  is  another,  and,  as  I  believe,  more  potent  reason  for 
a  want  of  care  in  selecting  district  superintendents.  Last  year 
the  State  spent  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  on  account  of  dis- 
trict superintendencies,  three  fifths  of  this  amount  going  toward 
the  salaries  of  superintendents  and  two  fifths  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  As  the  towns  get  the  benefit  of  the  amount  given  to 
teachers,  the  State  in  reality  pays  five  sixths  of  the  salaries  of 
superintendents.  Thus  it  is  that  the  financial  obligation  of 
each  district  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  supervision  is  really 
but  one  sixth,  while  that  of  each  town  is  but  a  fraction  of  this. 
That  is,  it  is  possible  for  a  town  whose  share  of  the  superin- 
tendent's time  is  one  day  a  week,  and  whose  proportion  of  his 
salary  is  one  thirtieth,  to  determine  who  among  all  the  candi- 
dates for  the  position  shall  be  elected.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  salary  offered  —  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars — will  not  induce  many  candidates  to  be  pressed  for 
the  position,  for  reason^ other  than  those  of  eminent  fitness; 
and  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  committee 
of  a  town  bearing  a  small  share  of  the  expense  will  not  more 
readily  yield  to  the  importunity  of  unworthy  candidates  and 
their  friends  than  if  the  entire  expense  were  borne  by  that 
town. 

These  considerations  and  others  which  might  be  named  may 
well  raise  the  question  whether  the  State  ought  not  to  impose 
certain  conditions  in  the  selection  of  district  superintendents. 
Certainly  so  large  an  expenditure  on  account  of  salaries  by  the 
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State  is  not  made  in  any  other  department  of  the  public  service 
without  a  direct  protection  of  its  interests,  either  through  ap- 
pointments by  State  boards,  or  through  supervision,  or  both. 
Three  ways  of  meeting  possible  dangers  of  unfit  appointments 
of  district  superintendents  have  been  suggested :  (1)  By  plac- 
ing the  veto  power  of  a  person  or  board  representing  the  State 
upon  appointments  made  by  school  committees ;  (2)  by  pro- 
viding that  a  person  or  board  representing  the  State  shall 
make  appointments  from  candidates  named  by  school  commit- 
tees ;  and  (3)  by  placing  appointments  in  the  hands  of  school 
committees,  the  candidates  to  be  named  by  a  person  or  board 
representing  the  State.  Fewer  difficulties,  perhaps,  would 
be  met  by  the  last-named  plan  than  by  either  of  the  others, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  protection  of  local  interests  would 
be  most  fully  assured. 

Records  and  Reports. 

Records  required  by  Law,  —  There  is  in  the  various  cities 
and  towns  a  very  great  variety  in  the  kind  and  amount  of 
statistics  and  records  kept  by  school  officials.  Following  the 
course  pursued  in  previous  reports,  of  giving  some  details  of 
administration  employed  in  different  places,  I  will  here  outline 
some  of  the  plans  of  keeping  needed  records  and  of  making 
reports. 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration  in  determining 
both  the  character  and  amount  of  records  to  be  made  is  that 
of  use.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  records  of  any  kind  to  be 
made  that  are  not  distinctly  serviceable  in  the  interests  of  the 
schools.  Traces  of  useless  records  of  examinations  and  de- 
portment of  pupils  and  of  fine  bookkeeping  are  found  in  some 
places ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said  that  teachers  and  super- 
intendents are  too  busy  with  the  processes  of  education  to 
spend  much  time  in  recording  the  supposed  results  of  it,  or 
in  keeping  an  elaborate  system  of  accounts  for  show. 

There  are  a  few  records  required  by  law  to  be  made.  These 
requirements  are  the  following :  — 

1.  For  the  school  committee:  (1)  «*To  keep  a  permanent 
record  book,  in  which  all  its  votes,  orders  and  proceedings 
shall  be  recorded;"  (2)  to  make  out  **a  certificate  in  dupli- 
cate" of  each   teacher's  qualifications;    (3)   **to   prescribe," 
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presumably  in  writing,  *<  a  course  of  studies  and  exercises  to 
be  pursued"  in  the  schools;  (4)  to  **  record  the  names,  ages 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  designated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years,  and  of  all  minors  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sen- 
tences in  the  English  language,"  residing  in  the  town  or  city 
on  the  first  day  of  September ;  (5)  to  '*  cause  the  school  regis- 
ters to  be  faithftilly  kept  in  all  the  public  schools;"  (6)  to 
**  return  the  blank  forms  of  inquiry,  duly  filled  up,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,"  and  to  **  specify  in  said 
returns  the  purposes  to  which  the  money  received  by  their 
town  or  city  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund  has  been  ap- 
propriated ;  "  (7)  to  '*  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  several  public  schools." 

2.  For  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  some  person  author- 
ized by  him  in  writing,  to  sign  age  and  schooling  certificates 
(where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools  the  certificate  is 
to  be  signed  by  some  one  authorized  by  the  school  committee) . 

3.  For  the  teachers  to  **  keep  the  registers  of  attendance 
daily,  and  to  make  due  return  thereof  to  the  school  committee." 

Some  or  all  of  the  above-named  records  to  be  made  by  the 
school  committee  may  be  delegated  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Teachers^  Annual  and  Monthly  Reports.  —  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  conditions  differ  widely  in  the  various  cities 
and  towns,  and  that  what  is  advisable  or  necessary  in  a  large 
system  of  schools  may  not  be  needed  in  a  small  one.  The 
danger  lies  in  requiring  of  teachers  too  many  records  rather 
than  too  few ;  and  the  question  should  always  be  asked,  before 
any  new  statistics  are  required,  **  Are  they  actually  needed  to 
make  more  effective  the  work  of  the  schools  ?  "  If  intelligent 
teachers  and  superintendents  cannot  see  any  possible  connec- 
tion between  the  ends  they  desire  to  reach  and  the  records  they 
are  required  to  make,  the  requirements  may  well  be  recon- 
sidered and  revised. 

No  reference  is  made  here  to  the  registers,  returns  and  cer- 
tificates whose  forms  are  either  designated  by  law  or  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  There  are,  however, 
certain  reports  made  by  teachers  which  aid  the  superintendent 
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or  school  committee  in  making  the  annual  returns  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  statements  made  by  the  teacher  in 
the  blank  form  which  constitutes  the  last  leaf  of  the  school 
register  will  give  to  the  school  committee  or  superintendent 
of  schools  much-needed  information  called  for  by  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Whenever  information  is  needed  for  the  annual  report  of 
the  school  committee  or  superintendent  of  schools  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  additional  questions  might  be  asked.  The 
following  set  of  questions  *  sent  to  each  teacher  calls  for 
additional  statistics  needed  for  returns  to  the  United  States 
commissioner  of  education,  and  for  possible  use  in  the  report 
of  the  school  committee  or  superintendent  of  schools :  — 

Report  for  the  School  Year  ending 

school.  ,  teacher. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  tardy,  ;  once,  ;  twice,  ;  three 

times,  ;  more  than  three  times, 

2.  Whole  number  of  cases  of  tardiness, 

8.  Number  of  pupils  absent,  ;  one  half  day,  ;  two  half  days^ 

;  more  than  one  day, 
•4.  Names  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy :  — 

5.  Number  of  cases  investigated  by  the  truant  officer, 
(5.  Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 

7.  Number  of  pupils  who  have  been  truants,  ;  once,  ;  twice» 

;  three  times  or  more, 

8.  Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment, 

9.  Number  of  pupils  who  have  been  corporally  punished,  ;  once,^ 

;  more  than  once, 

10.  Aggregate  number  of  days^  attendance  of  all  the  pupils, 

11.  Number  of  days  in  which  the  school  was  in  session,  including  legal 

holidays, 

12.  Number  of  seats,  . 

13.  Number  of  visits  during  the  year :  — 

By  members  of  the  school  committee. 
By  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
By  all  others. 

Monthly  or  term  reports  containing  facts  which  the  supers- 
intendent  desires  to  know  or  to  have  at  hand  are  sometimes 
required  from  teachers,  such  as  are  called  for  in  the  following 
blank :  — 

*  This  blank  and  others  which  follow  are  made  from  blanks  in  actnal  use.    No  credit 
Is  given,  however,  for  the  reason  that  in  most  cases  some  changes  have  been  made. 
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Report  for  the  Month  ending 

school.  ,  teacher. 

1.  Enrolment, 
8.  Average  membership, 
8.  Average  attendance, 

4.  Per  cent,  of  attendance, 

5.  Number  of  cases  of  tardiness, 

6.  Number  of  pupUs  tardy, 

7.  Dismissals, 

8.  Number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy, 

9.  Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 

[On  the  back  of  this  sheet  write  the  Dsme,  age  and  residence  of  each  traant,  and  time  of 
tnianoy.] 

10.  Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment, 

11.  On  the  back  of  this  sheet  give  the  following  facts  concerning  non- 

resident pupils:  Name,  ;  name  and  residence  of  parent  or 

guardian,  ;  number  of  weeks  of  attendance  since  beginning 

of  school  year. 

Teachers*  Special  Reports.  —  A  superintendent  needs  to  have 
as  intimate  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  what  each  teacher  and 
school  is  doing.  This  knowledge  he  gets  in  part  from  per- 
sonal inspection  and  in  part  from  special  reports  of  teachers, 
giving  somewhat  in  detail  the  subjects  that  have  been  treated 
during  a  given  period.  The  monthly  or  quarterly  record  of 
what  has  been  done  by  each  class  is  also  useful  to  new  and 
substitute  teachers.  It  serves  as  a  guide  to  such  teachers  in 
taking  up  the  new  work,  and  enables  them  at  once  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  class  and  pupil  in  an  intelligent  way.  To 
aid  teachers  of  graded  schools  in  making  the  desired  record, 
the  following  blank  might  be  furnished  them  :  — 

School  Record 
for  the  ending 

school.  ,  teacher. 

[To  the  teacher :  Please  fill  this  blank  in  dnpHeate  at  the  close  of  the  term,  sending  one  copy 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  leaving  one  copy  In  the  desk  of  the  school.  If  yon  are  to 
leave  the  school  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  please  fill  the  blank  for  a  part  of  the  term,  disposing 
of  the  copies  as  before  mentioned.  On  the  other  side  of  this  sheet,  onder  the  head  of  remarks, 
give  the  kind  of  scholarship,  characteristics,  etc.} 


BUBJSOT. 

Orade     . 

Orade     . 

Beading,.       .       .       . 

Space  is  to  be  given  in  the  blank  for  each  branch  of  study. 
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On  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet  the  blank  will  be  as  follows :  — 
PupUs  of  Grade 


JSfAMM, 


Age. 


Bemarki. 


In  ungraded  schools  the  work  done  might  be  outlined  by 
subjects  and  classes,  as  indicated  in  the  following  blank :  — 

Town  of 
school.  ,  teacher. 

OUm  Raeord  in  [inbjeet  to  be  wrltteD  hare]. 
[Here  mfty  be  inserted  direetione  to  teaohert,  m  given  in  previone  blank.] 


Class. 

Number 
of  pupili. 

Record  of  work  done. 

Pirtt, 

On  the  reverse  side  the  name,  age,  etc.,  of  pupils  will  be 
written,  as  provided  in  the  previous  blank. 

The  information  given  in  the  school  and  class  records  is 
supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of  what  each  school  is  doing 
daily  and  hourly.  Such  knowledge  enables  the  superintendent 
to  know  when  he  may  go  to  a  school  to  hear  any  given  exer- 
cise which  he  wishes  to  hear.  The  teacher  should  therefore 
send  to  the  superintendent  a  carefully  planned  daily  program 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  or  whenever  a  change  in  the 
program  is  made.  For  purposes  of  clearness  and  definiteness, 
as  well  as  of  assistance  to  the  teacher,  forms  similar  to  the 
following  might  be  provided :  — 

Order  of  Exercises. 
school.  grade. 

,  teacher. 

[ICake  two  eopiee,  one  to  be  kept  on  the  deek,  the  other  to  be  sent  to  the  ■operlntendent'e  office.] 


From. 

To. 

Recitation. 

Study. 

k 
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Another  form  might  be  as  follows :  — 


329 


TlKB. 

BeeitoUon. 

Bust  work  aiid  study. 

BegiiM. 

Length. 

Orsdel. 
(lowert). 

Orsde  n. 

Orsdein. 

OwdelV. 

The  teacher  should  send  to  the  superintendent  the  details 
of  any  important  event  of  the  school,  such  as  a  case  of  truancy 
or  of  coiporal  punishment.  To  aid  her  in  giving  fiill  and  exact 
information,  blanks  should  be  furnished  in  which  the  desired 
points  are  indicated.  For  example,  in  a  case  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment such  questions  as  the  following  might  be  given  in  the 
blank :  — 

1.  Name  and  age  of  person  punished. 

8.  Date  of  punishment 

8.  Manner  and  extent  of  punishment. 

4.  Witness. 

5.  What  was  the  offence  P 

6.  What  do  you  know  of  his  general  character  and  home  surroundings? 

7.  What  previous  offences  has  he  committed,  and  what  means  of  correction 

were  employed  P 

8.  State  other  facts  of  importance,  such  as  response  of  parents  to  reports, 

times  of  previous  punishments,  with  results,  etc. 

Reports  to  Parents.  —  To  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents, 
occasional  reports  should  be  sent  them  of  the  character  of  the 
work  done  in  school  by  their  children.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
send  elaborate  reports  by  percentages,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
send  them  very  often.  It  is  sufficient  to  send  monthly  or  bi- 
monthly such  'information  in  respect  to  attendance,  conduct 
and  work  in  each  subject  as  would  be  elicited  in  answer  to  the 
questions:  How  is  my  child  doing  in  each  branch  of  study? 
What  is  his  behavior?  This  information  could  be  given  in  the 
briefest  possible  form,  cases  which  require  explanation  being 
left  to  special  reports,  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  report  may  be  made  upon  a  card  of  convenient  size  or 
upon  a  stiff  paper  folder,  and  enclosed  in  a  stiff  paper  envelope 
addressed  to  the  parent.     Letters  may  indicate  the  character 
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of  the  work  done,  as  A  for  excellent,  B  for  good,  C  for  fair, 
D  for  poor,  and  E  for  very  poor.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
report  for  each  branch  of  study  could  be  given  in  a  double 
column,  so  as  to  indicate  both  attainment  and  effort.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  either  upon  the  fiEice  or  back  of  the 
report  for  the  teacher's  signature  and  also  for  the  parent's 
signature  to  be  made  every  time  the  report  is  sent  home. 
There  should  also  be  a  careful  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  letters,  and  a  statement  of  what  is  desirable  for  the  parent 
to  do  in  the  interests  of  the  child. 

The  following  form  of  report  is  suggested  as  practicable. 
With  some  variations,  it  is  used  with  success  in  many  schools. 
If  thought  best,  the  statement  to  parents  could  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  on  the  reverse  side. 
In  this  case  it  might  be  well  for  a  fuller  statement  to  be  made, 
embodying  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  schools,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  a  full  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents. 


Public  Schools. 

Report  of 

school.                                                class. 

FOBTHV 
MOUTH 
OF- 

1 
1 

1 

i 

a 

I 

, 

M 

} 

o 

'^ 

0 

Signature 

oiperent 

or  guerdiMi. 

Sept.,    . 

Oot., 

Nov.,     . 

Dec..      . 

Jan..      . 

To  the  parent  or  guardian. 

A  means  excellent ;  B,  good ;  C,  fair ;  D,  poor ;  E,  very  poor. 

If  the  scholarship  or  deportment  continues  to  be  poor,  will  you  please 
call  at  the  schoolroom  for  further  particulars,  especially  if  poor  health  or 
any  other  circumstance  prevents  from  doing  more  work.  Irregularity 
of  attendance  greatly  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  may 
oblige  to  repeat  the  work  of  a  term  or  year.  You  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  the  school  at  any  time. 

Please  sign  and  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

^teacher. 
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For  cases  of  pupils  who  are  thought  to  be  able  to  do  a 
greater  amount  of  work,  and  who  may  with  extra  effort  be 
entitled  to  a  special  promotion  to  a  higher  class,  a  form  of 
letter  may  be  furnished  the  teacher  to  be  filled  out,  of  some 
such  nature  as  the  following :  — 

does  the  work  of  the  class  so  well  and  so  easily  that  I  am 
led  to  believe  will  be  able  with  some  extra  work  to  go  into  a 

higher  class  before  the  regular  time  of  promotion.    If  in  your  opinion 
health  will  warrant  taking  up  extra  work,  and  if  you 

think  it  desirable  for  to  do  so,  will  you  kindly  inform  me,  or 

call  at  the  schoolroom  soon  for  consultation. 

If  for  any  reason  a  pupil  does  the  work  assigned  him  so 
poorly  as  to  render  his  retention  in  his  class  doubtful,  his 
parents  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  fact  in  sufficient  time  for 
them  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  securing  from  the  pupil 
a  greater  degree  of  effort  if  deemed  desirable.  At  least  two 
months  before  the  regular  time  for  promotion  a  letter  in  some 
such  terms  as  are  expressed  in  the  following  blank  will  be 
found  useful  both  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  parents 
and  in  preventing  possible  complaints :  — 

You  will  see  by  monthly  report  that  is  not  doing 

thoroughly  the  work  assigned.  Thus  far  this  term  neither  the  daily 
work  nor  the  written  examinations  indicate  that  it  will  be  best  for 
to  go  into  a  higher  division  next  ,  but  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  to  review  the  present  studies  another  term.  If,  how- 
ever, you  think  it  possible  or  best  for  to  do  more  work,  will  you 
please  call  here  at  the  schoolroom  or  drop  me  a  note,  so  that  we  can 
have  a  better  understanding  of  needs  and  capacity,  and  arrange 
the  work  with  reference  to  them. 

The  co-operation  of  parents  is  especially  needed  in  dealing 
with  unruly  pupils.  It  may  be  secured  by  the  teacher's  send- 
ing a  letter  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

You  will  see  by  monthly  report  that  deportment  has 

not  been  good.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  it  is  still  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  think  it  best  to  inform  you  of  the  fact  before  any  serious 
form  of  punishment  is  resorted  to. 
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In  all  the  blanks  for  letters  here  mentioned  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  dotted  lines  for  the  date,  address  and  subscrip- 
tion will  be  printed,  also  lines  for  special  explanations  by  the 
teacher. 

The  recording  of  a  general  statement  of  each  pupil's  char- 
acteristics mentioned  above  suggests  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing the  record  so  as  to  give  details  and  to  cover  a  period  of 
years,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  life  book  kept  in  the 
schools  of  France.  The  record  may  be  made  periodically,  as 
at  the  close  of  a  term  or  year,  or  it  may  be  made  whenever 
a  noteworthy  observation  is  made  of  any  pupiPs  conduct  or 
work.  The  following  blank  suggests  the  simplest  method  of 
following  the  former  plan  :  — 


Bom  in 
Name, 
PareDt^s  name. 


on 


Address, 


Qbads, 

Tbab,  .       . 

1900-190L 

1901-1902. 

1902-1908. 

1908-1904. 

1904-1905. 

QUABTBB,      . 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

DmyipreMot, 
BchoUnhip, . 
Bifort,  .       . 

A  meani  excellent;  B,  good;  O,  fair;  D,  poor;  B,  very  poor. 

A  more  elaborate  and  in  some  respects  a  more  useful  record 
would  be  that  made  in  small  notebooks,  one  notebook  being 
devoted  to  each  pupil,  and  being  intended  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  record  could  be  made  at  regular  or  irregular  times.  The 
pages  of  the  book  might  be  blank  for  statements  of  any  kind 
that  the  teacher  is  disposed  to  make,  or  have  printed  upon  them 
topics  or  questions  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  desirable  points 
of  observation.     The  following  blank  page  is  suggested :  — 
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1.  Date  of  observation, 

2.  Age  of  pupil,  years,  months,  days. 
8.  Sight  (good  or  defective), 

4.  Hearing  (good  or  defective), 

5.  General  health  (good,  fair,  poor) , 

6.  Temperament  (nervous,  equable,  sluggish), 

7.  Power  of  observation  (good,  fair,  poor), 

8.  Power  of  attention  (good,  fair,  poor) , 

9.  Power  of  application  (good,  fair,  poor), 

10.  Memory:  verbal,  ;  thought, 

11.  Imagination:  reproductive,  ;  creative, 

12.  Language:  originality,  ;  fluency, 
18.  Reasoning  (good,  fair,  poor), 

14.  Leading  feeling  through  which  to  govern, 

15.  Self-control  (good,  fair,  poor), 

16.  Industry  (good,  fair,  poor), 

17.  Obedience, 

18.  Truthfulness, 

19.  Trustfulness, 

20.  Subject  of  deepest  interest, 

21.  Objectionable  habits, 

22.  General  remarks : 

^teacher. 

The  study  and  knowledge  of  individual  children  such  as  is 
implied  in  a  proper  filling  out  of  the  above  life  book  two  or 
three  times  a  year  may  not  be  possible  under  conditions  which 
now  exist  in  most  places ;  but  in  the  good  time  to  come,  when 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  that  one  teacher  will  be  expected 
to  know  and  teach  is  thirty,  not  only  will  it  be  possible  for 
such  a  study  of  individual  children  to  be  made,  but  there  will 
grow  out  of  it  (if  good  teachers  are  permitted  to  teach)  such 
corrective  and  constructive  individual  work  as  will  enable  each 
child  to  do  the  most  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  and  be  the 
most  that  he  is  capable  of  being.  Then  will  be  accomplished 
the  purpose  of  education,  which  Plato  declared  to  be  **the 
giving  to  the  body  and  to  the  mind  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable." 

Some  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  this  report  are  discussed 
at  some  length  in  a  special  report  upon  school  hygiene,  which 
is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 


Dbo.  81, 1900. 


JOHN  T.   PRINCE, 

Agent  of  the  Board. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


Introductory  Note. 

The  following  statement  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  best 
thought  attainable  at  present  upon  the  preservation  of  health 
and  prevention  of  disease,  so  far  as  the  conditions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  schools  are  concerned.  It  is  made  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  school  officers  who  may  not  find  it  convenient  to 
consult  the  authorities  upon  the  various  subjects  treated,  and 
who  are  ready  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  others. 

The  large  amount  of  ground  covered  and  the  limits  of  a 
pamphlet  intended  only  for  general  use  prevent  an  exhaustive 
or  fall  treatment  of  any  of  the  subjects.  Little  space  is  given 
to  a  discussion  of  present  needs  or  to  proofs  of  existing  faulty 
conditions.  Investigations  have  sufficiently  shown  that  in  all 
school  buildings  except  those  which  have  been  recently  built 
or  renovated  the  hygienic  conditions,  so  far  at  least  as  ventila- 
tion and  lighting  are  concerned,  are  almost  universally  poor. 
Reports  of  recent  investigations  in  Europe  and  this  country  are 
cited  by  Dr.  William  H.  Burnham  of  Clark  University  (4,  pp. 
27,  28)*  and  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Young,  secretary  of  the  Maine 
State  Board  of  Health  (2,  p.  85).  Other  reports  of  investiga- 
tions made  by  school  boards  and  local  associations  in  several 
American  cities  are  given  in  the  following-named  pamphlets 
and  periodicals :  — 

Repoii.  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Buffalo, 
by  the  Buffalo  School  Association,  1898. 

Report  upon  the  Boston  Schools  in  the  Publication  of  the  Associa- 

*  The  flgnret  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  numbered  titles  of  reference  books  and 
articles  which  are  printed  at  the  dose  of  this  report.  For  a  more  fall  bibliographj  of 
the  subjects  connected  with  school  hygiene,  see  Eotelmann's  School  Hygiene,  pp. 
868-382 ;  also  Jonmal  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Edncational  Association  for  1898, 
pp.  506-623.  The  last-named  compilation,  made  by  Dr.  Bomham,  consists  of  436  titles 
of  books  and  articles  published  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
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tion  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  for  December,  1898,  pp.  58-58.  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 

Sixth  annaal  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy  and  Charity. 

Annual  reports  of  inspection  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
District  Police  since  1890. 

Report  of  the  Mayor's  Sanitary  Commission,  Boston  '^Herald"  of 
March  20,  1896. 

Report  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Schools  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Senate  Document  No.  65),  fifty-fifth  Congress,  thurd  session. 

Report  upon  the  Condition  of  School  Buildings  of  Baltimore,  in 
the  Baltimore  "  Sun,"  May  18,  1898. 

Some  of  the  above-named  reports  show  a  condition  of  school 
buildings  which  should  excite  general  concern,  for  most  of  the 
places  in  which  the  investigations  were  carried  on  are  places  in 
which  great  interest  is  taken  in  education.  The  presumption 
is  that,  if  the  school  buildings  of  such  places  as  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  are  a  menace  to  health,  those  of  most 
other  places  need  to  be  looked  after  more  closely  than  they  are. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  standards  of  school  sanitation  here  pre- 
sented will  cause  officials  in  control  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  existing  conditions,  and,  if  found  faulty,  to  take 
measures  for  their  correction.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  inspection  and  hygienic  treatment  of 
pupils  will  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  superintendents,  and 
teachers. 

Hygienic  Conditions. 

The  hygienic  conditions  of  schools  may  be  separated  into 
two  classes,  one  class  consisting  of  those  for  which  the  public 
authorities  are  responsible,  and  the  other  class  consisting  of 
^   ^  those  for  which  the  parents  or  pupils  are  responsi- 

oiassesof  ble.  Among  the  former  class  of  conditions  are: 
conditions,  ^j^  ^j^^  location  of  buildings,  (2)  construction  and 
plan  of  buildings,  (3)  school  equipment,  (4)  composition  and 
adjustment  of  the  school  program.  The  conditions  for  which 
the  parents  or  pupils  are  responsible  are  those  which  relate  to 
(1)  home  requirements,  (2)  social  diversions,  (3)  food  and 
rest,  (4)  personal  habits  of  pupils.  These  conditions  will  be 
treated  briefly  in  order. 
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Location  of  School  Buildings. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  schoolhouse  is  placed  should  be 
high,  and  the  soil  gravelly  or  sandy,  so  as  to  allow  good  drain- 
age and  a  dry  cellar.     Clayey  soil  and  soil  in  which  there  is 
refuse  or  organic  matter  are  to  be  avoided.     The  jj    j«  ^jj 
building  should   not  be  located   near  a  swamp  or  features  of 
standing  water,  or  any  place  whose  odors  are  offen-  ^^*^^*  ^^' 
sive.     It  should  be  so  retired  that  the  school  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  noises  from  without,  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  lot  upon  which  it  is  placed  that  no  building 
upon  an  adjoining  lot  can  shut  out  the  light  from  the  school- 
rooms.*    In  choosing  the  lot  upon  which  the  building  is  to  be 
placed,  let  there  be  generous  provision  made  for  play  and  ex- 
ercise grounds,  and,  if  possible,  room  for  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Construction  of  School  Buildings. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  an  architect  should  be  em- 
ployed to  draught  plans  and  oversee  the  work  of  construction 
of  school  buildings.  One  who  makes  a  careful  study  of  school 
architecture  is  likely  to  provide  all  that  health,  con-  ^^  archi- 
venience  and  good  taste  demand  to  a  far  greater  teot  needed, 
degree  of  satisfaction  than  a  carpenter  or  a  building  committee 
can  provide  without  such  help.f  The  following  notes  indicate 
the  practice  followed  in  the  best  constructed  buildings. 

School  buildings  should  in  no  case  be  more  than  three  stories 

high.     In  the  country  they  should  consist  of  but  one  or  two 

stories.     A  cellar  should  be  under  the  entire  build-  „  ,  ^^  ^ 

Heiflrnt  or 

mg,  and   be  thoroughly  ventilated.     It  should  be  school 
cemented  throughout,  and  be  so  arranged  that  it  ^^^^^^■' 
may  be  used  for  boys'  and  girls'  playrooms  in  cold  and  stonny 
weather. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  building  should  be  not  less  than  18 

*  A  detailed  sninmarj  of  desirable  features  of  location  for  school  bnildiDgs  is  giyen 
by  Enlenberg  and  Bach  (4,  p.  19). 

t  In  Massachusetts,  plans  and  specifications  of  proposed  school  bnlldings  mast  be 
approved  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  according  to  chapter  481, 
section  25,  of  the  Acts  of  1894.  Chapter  508  of  the  Acts  of  1894  provides  for  inspection 
by  the  same  official  of  all  school  buildings,  with  authority  to  correct  existing  defects  of 
sanitation. 
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inches  above  the  surface  of  the  lot,  and  the  walls  should  con- 
tain vertical  air  chambers.  The  floors  of  the  schoolroom  should 
oonstruo-  be  of  hard-wood,  kiln-dried  boards  not  over  four 
floors'and  ^^  ^^^  inches  wide,  fitted  so  close  as  to  permit  no 
oeUinfiTB.  cracks  in  which  dirt  can  settle.  The  floors  should 
be  so  built  as  to  permit  the  least  possible  vibration  and  trans- 
'mission  of  sounds.  Double  floors  with  heavy  building  paper 
or  mineral  wool  between  them  will  help  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end.* 

The  size  of  the  schoolroom  should  be  determined  by  con- 
siderations of  health  as  well  as  of  convenience.  Authorities 
difier  as  to  the  amount  of  space  needed,  probably  owing  to  the 
Size  of  ^^^  *^^^  ^^^  amount  of  fresh  air  breathed  depends 

school-  less  upon  the  size  of  the  room  than  upon  the  way 

rooms.  j^  jg  ventilated.     It  is  safe,  however,  to  assume 

that,  on  account  of  proper  ventilation,  a  minimum  of  16  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil 
should  be  required. f  The  pupils*  eyesight  should  also  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  size  of  the  room.  If,  as  is  assumed 
by  some  authorities,  ordinary  writing  upon  a  blackboard  can- 
not be  easily  read  beyond  30  feet,  this  distance  or  a  little  more 
should  be  the  limit  of  the  length  of  the  room.  The  width  of 
the  room  should  be  limited  to  the  extent  at  which  satisfactory 
lighting  can  be  had  from  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the  room. 
This  distance  has  been  generally  regarded  to  be  24  feet.  For 
purposes  of  ventilation  and  lighting,  the  room  should  not  be 
less  than  12  feet,  and  need  not  be  more  than  13  or  14  feet 
high. 

Ample  provision  should   be  made  for  coiTidors  and  cloak 

rooms,  placed  in  such  relation  to  air  and  sunlight 

and  cloak      as   to   provide   for  good   ventilation.     Under  no 

rooms.  consideration   should   the  outer  clothing  be   hung 

in  the  schoolroom,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Every  school  building  should  have  one  or  more  rooms  that 
can  be  used  for  play  in  cold  or  stormy  weather,  and  for  physical 

*  Floors  consisting  of  narrow  boards  or  blocks  of  wood  laid  in  cement  have  been 
fonnd  very  satisfactory.    They  are  described  by  Dr.  Bnrgerstein  (12,  p.  54). 

t  These  amounts  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  requirements  in  several  Enropean 
States,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Bnmham  (4,  p.  25). 
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exercises  at  any  time.     These  rooms  should  be  well  ventilated, 
and,  if  possible,  exposed  to  the  sun  a  portion  of  the 
day.     They  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  easily  exercise 
accessible  from  all  the  rooms,  and  so  constructed  ^^^^^ 
that  noisy  exercises  shall  not  disturb  the  schools  when  they  are 
in  session. 

In  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  provision  should  al- 
ways be  made  for  the  pupils  to  wash  their  faces  and  Paciiitiee 

hands,  and  whenever  it  can  be  done,  facilities  for  ^o*"  washinfir 

'  ana 

plunge  or  shower  baths  should  be  provided.      This  bathinsr. 

is  especially  important  in  schools  whose  pupils  have  not  bathing 

&cilities  at  home.* 

The  best  material  for  wall  blackboards  is  natural  slate.    They 

should  be  built  into  the  walls  at  such  parts  of  the  room  as  will 

be  most  convenient  for  use  and  least  harmful  to  the  Material 

eyes.     As  a  rule,  they  should  not  be  placed  where  f<JJI\5Jl^ 

the  reflection  of  light  is  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  boards. 

for  pupils  at  their  seats  to  see  what  is  written  upon  them,  and 

in  no  case  should  they  be  placed  between  windows. 

Ventilation  and  Heating. 
By  far  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  the  construction  of  schoolhouses  is  the  method  of  their 
ventilation.     The  problem  consists  in  keeping  the  air  of  school- 
rooms as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  of  pure 

Character 
outdoor  air,  which  consists  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  vitiated 

in  certain  proportions,  with  a  small  quantity  of  car-  ^^^' 
bonic  acid  gas  and  water.  After  it  has  been  through  the  lungs, 
the  air  is  changed  by  an  increase  of  about  4  per  cent,  in  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  by  a  decrease  of  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  oxygen.  There  is  also  fotmd  in  vitiated  air  more  or 
less  of  organic  matter  and  an  increased  amount  of  watery  vapor. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  causes  of  the  effects  of  breathing 
what  is  called  "  bad  air,"  some  averring  that  the  organic  matter 
from  the  skin  and  lungs  is  the  cause  of  the  deleterious  effect, 
and  some  that  the  dangers  lie  not  from  the  existence  of  any 

*  Baths  have  been  introdoced  in  a  number  of  American  and  European  schools.  The 
reports  of  their  use  are  Tery  favorable  to  their  coDtinnance.  For  reports  from  German j, 
.see  (4,  p.  38;  11,  p.  470). 
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poison  in  the  respired  air,  but  from  the  excess  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  deficiency  of  oxygen.  But  all  agree,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  the 
measure  of  its  impurity.*  The  relative  amount  of  carbonic 
Method  of  acid  in  the  air  is  ascertained  in  various  ways,  the 
^tSiT^oV^^  simplest  test  being  made  by  means  of  Wolpert's 
the  air.  air  tester,  which  consists  of  a  test  tube  filled  with 
lime  water,  and  a  rubber  bulb  with  an  attached  glass  tube 
for  pumping  the  air  to  be  tested  into  the  lime  water.  The 
number  of  bulbfuls  of  air  used  in  the  test  to  make  the  lime 
water  opaque,  indicates,  as  shown  by  a  table,  the  vitiated  char- 
acter of  the  air.  This  instrument,  at  best,  can  give  but  an 
approximate  test  of  the  character  of  the  air,  but  sufficient,  it 
may  be,  if  found  very  bad,  to  warrant  an  accurate  analysis  or 
to  provide  better  means  of  ventilation. f  The  quality  of  air 
may  also  be  inferentially  determined  by  estimating  the  amount 
of  fresh  air  that  is  forced  into  or  out  of  a  room  in  a  given  time. 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  an  anemometer  placed  in  the 
current.  The  rate  per  second  or  minute  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  superficial  feet  in  the  opening  will  give  the  volume, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  amount  needed. 

Authorities  are  agreed  that  air  containing  10  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid  to  10,000  is  unfit  to  breathe,  and  that  for  healthy 
,  respiration  air  should  contain  not  more  than  7  parts 

standard  of 

purity  of  of  such  gas  to  10,000.  Measured  by  such  a  stand- 
*^'  ard,  the  air  of  most  schoolrooms  not  provided  with 

modern  methods  of  ventilation  would  be  regarded  as  bad  or 
very  bad.f 

The  amount  of  air  required  for  each  child  varies  from  1,800 
to  2,500  cubic  feet  per  hour.     K  there  is  for  each  child  the 

*  For  statements  as  to  the  cause  of  contamination  in  breathing  respired  air  and  for 
making  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  the  measure  of  its  impurity,  see  (1, 
p.  69;  3,  p.  34;  12,  p.  124;  27,  pp.  18,  23;  20,  p.  741). 

t  Sold  by  Codman  &  Shurtleff,  Boston,  Mass.  More  accurate  testers  are  those  of 
PettenkofTer  and  of  Smith-Lunge,  both  of  which  are  fully  described  by  Eotelmann  (1, 
p.  73),  The  method  given  by  Dr.  Cohen  is  described  by  Professor  Burrage  (3,  p.  37). 
Other  methods  of  testing  the  air  are  described  by  Richards  and  Woodman  (27,  pp.  33, 
35). 

I  Many  tests  made  of  the  air  in  schoolrooms  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  show  most 
alarming  results.  From  20  to  50  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  10,000  have  been  fre- 
quently found  in  schoolrooms,  and  sometimes  the  proportion  has  been  found  to  be  70 
and  even  90  to  10,000.    For  a  record  of  these  tests,  see  (4,  p.  27 ;  2,  p.  86). 
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amount  of  space  previously  indicated  (16  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space) ,  the  air  should  Amount  of 
be  changed  eveiy  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  —  that  is,  ^^*^^  ^^^ 
each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  at  least  30  cubic  each  child, 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute.*     This  amount  of  air,  having  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  60^,  may  be  introduced  and  dis- 
tributed by  properly  located  flues  without  producing  dangerous 
draughts. 

When  the  outside  temperature  is  above  60°  F.,  ventilation 
is  easily  effected  by  means  of  open  windows  and  doors.  To 
avoid  dangerous  draughts  of  the  incoming  air  of  a  low  tempera- 
ture, boards  are  sometimes  placed  under  the  lower  ventilation 

sashes  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  allow  the  current  of  ^JJ^^^^L- 
'  or  windows 

air  to  pass  upward  and  away  from  the  heads  of  the  and  doors, 
pupib.    To  effect  the  same  end,  the  upper  segments  of  windows 
are  made  to  turn  upon  hinges.     Open  doors  into  large  well- 
ventilated  hallways  have  also  been  found  useful  means  of  ven- 
tilation. 

To  effect  ventilation  that  is  at  all  adequate  in  weather  having 
a  temperature  below  50°  F.,  the  natural  currents  of  air  should 
be  supplemented  by  artificial  means,  either  by  heated  flues  which 
eject  the  air  from  the  room  or  by  fens  which  force  two  meth- 
air  into  it.  By  the  former  method,  called  the  ^j^'j  j 
vacuum  or  gravity  system,  fresh  air  takes  the  place  ventilation, 
of  the  air  which  is  forced  by  gravity  from  the  room  through 
the  heated  flues.  By  the  latter  method,  known  as  the  plenum 
system,  the  forced  current  of  inflowing  fresh  air  drives  the 
vitiated  air  from  the  room  through  flues  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

In  regulating  the  introduction  of  air,  great  care  should  be 
taken  respecting  the  source  of  supply.     The  air  should  not 
be   taken  from  the  basement,   but  from  the  out-  Source  of 
side,  where  there  are  no  offensive  odors  or  dust.  ^^^  ^  ^ 
Some   means   of  furnishing   moisture    to   the   air   should   be 
employed. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  size,  situation  and  number 

*  This  amount  agrees  with  Dr.  Billings's  estimate,  and  is  not  far  from  the  carefully 
wrought  oondnsions  of  De  Chaumont,  based  upon  the  inyestigations  of  Pettenkofi^ 
(4,  p.  24). 
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of  ventilating  shafts.  The  size  of  the  inlets  must  be  large 
Size  of  enough  to  supply  fresh  air  sufficient  to  compensate 

shafts*  ^*  f'or  *b®  ^^  *bat  is  taken  out,  and  the  outlets  must 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  make  the  desired  change  of  air.* 

The  flues  should  be  so  situated  as  to  provide  for  the  fullest 
circulation  of  air  in  the  room.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
good  if  not  the  best  results  are  attained  by  placing  the  inlet  in 
Situation  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  the  wall  and  the  outlet 
of  flues.  j^gj^j.  ^g  g^Qj.  upon  the  same  side.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  have  two  or  more  outlets,  so  as  to  avoid  draughts 
occasioned  by  rapidly  moving  currents. f 

In  rooms  where  the  warm  air  enters  only  in  the  upper  por- 
tion, and  where  there  is  no  direct  radiation,  extra  provision 
should  be  made  for  warming  feet  and  drying  cloth- 
radiation  ing.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  radiators  or 
in  halls.  register's  at  the  floor  of  the  halls,  where  heating 
rather  than  ventilation  is  the  main  desideratum. 

An  open  fire  is  a  poor  means  of  heating,  but  an  excellent 
means  of  ventilation.  Many  modern  school  buildings  have  fire- 
places in  every  room,  in  most  of  which  no  fire  is  ever  made. 
The  open  Doubtless  the  unused  fireplace  may  sei-ve  as  a  means 
flrepiace  of  ventilation,  but  not  nearly  so  efficiently  as  a  fire- 
ofventiia-  place  with  even  a  httle  fire  in  it.  Apart  from 
tion.  possible   dangers  of  draughts,  there  is   probably 

no  better  means  for  carrying  away  the  vitiated  air  than  an 
open  fire.  The  excuse  usually  offered  for  not  having  a  fire 
in  the  fireplace  is  entirely  insufficient.  There  is  no  good 
system  of  ventilation  that  does  not  require  care,  trouble  and 
expense. 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  say  that  skill  and  good  judg- 

*  Professor  Clark  (6,  p.  66)  estimates  that  a  shaft  20  feet  high,  with  a  difibrenoe  in 
temperature  of  20^,  should  have  a  sectional  area  of  5^  square  feet  to  carry  off  48,000  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  This  estimate  Is  made  upon  the  basis  of  supplying  1,000  cubic  feet  per 
hour  for  each  pupil.  To  supply  2,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  the  sectional  area  of  the  outlet 
should  be  10||  square  feet. 

t  The  matter  of  location  of  inlets  and  outlets  is  discussed  fully  by  Professor  Burrage 
(3,  p.  43) ;  also  by  Mr.  Carpenter  (7,  p,  55),  who  says  that  much  depends  upon  exist- 
ing conditions.  He  says :  <*  It  has  been  proved  practically  that  with  rooms  of  about  the 
proportion  shown  in  the  diagram  [15 :  32J  good  results  in  the  diffusion  of  heat  and  air 
are  obtained  by  introducing  the  air  at  a  point  two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  floor  to 
ceiling  and  near  one  comer,  and  locating  the  register  for  discharge  of  air  on  the  same 
side  of  the  room  but  near  the  floor  and  near  the  lower  diagonal  comer." 
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ment  are  necessary  in  looking  after  any  appliance  designed  for 
ventilation.    It  should  not  be  intrusted,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
or  any  other  reason,  to  ignorant  or  unreliable  per- 
sons, since  ordinarily  as  much  depends  upon  the  ment  of 
way  in  which  a  system  of  ventilation  is  managed  *pp*^**^- 
as  upon  the  system  itself.     Nor  should  a  knowledge  of  the 
system  used  be  confined  to  the  engineer  or  janitor.     For  the 
sake  of  needed  co-operation,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
the  teachers  —  especially  the  principal  —  of  the  school  in  which 
the  system  is  used  ought  to  know  the  construction  of  the  sys- 
tem and  the  best  method  of  working  it. 

In  the  best  systems  of  ventilation  flushing  of  the  schoolroom 
by  natural  air  currents  is  necessary  to  carry  ofi*  the  organic 
dust  and  condensed  vapors  which  cannot  be  fully  taken  away 
by  the  ventilating  flues.     Upon  this  point  Profes- 
sor Clark  says  (6,  p.  63)  :   ''  Nothing  can  take  the  sweep  of 
place  of  aeration  by  means  of  open  windows.    Arti-  JJ|^!J^«ij 
ficial  ventilation,  though  required  for  changing  the  rooms 
air  when  the  windows  are  necessarily  closed,  is  in-  ^®^®®®*'^- 
sufficient,  even  under  the  best  circumstances,  unless  the  room 
is  from  time  to  time  thoroughly  refreshed  and  purified  by  the 
sweep  of  the  free  winds  through  all  its  windows  widely  opened. 
Such  an  atmospheric  washing  should  be  secured  three  or  four 
times  daily  in  all  weathers ;  at  recess,  particularly,  it  should 
be  insisted  on,  banishing  teachers  and  pupils  from  the  room 
meanwhile,  if  necessary." 

In  the  choice  of  means  of  heating  schoolrooms,  the  necessity 

of  bringing  into  them  the  needed  supply  of  warmed  fresh  air 

must  be  kept  in  mind.     The  direct  radiation  from  stoves  and 

from  steam  and  hot  water  pipes  does  not  accomplish 

Direct  radl- 
this  end,  and  is  therefore  not  a  desirable  means  of  ation  not 

heating.  This  statement  applies  only  to  school-  <^®»^*^i®- 
rooms  where  there  is  not  an  adequate  supply  of  warmed  air 
by  furnace  or  indirect  radiation.  Heating  by  direct  radiation 
alone  may  be  permitted  in  dressing  rooms  and  halls,  but  not 
in  schoolrooms.  If,  however,  air  from  without  is  introduced 
behind  the  stoves  and  radiators,  some  of  the  objections  are  re- 
moved. The  loss  of  heat  by  supplying  air  in  this  way  is  shown 
by  Professor  Woodbridge  (8,  p.  19).     The  method  of  supply- 
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ing  fresh  air  in  rooms  where  stoves  are  used  and  of  constmct- 
inff  outffoing  air  ducts  will  be  referred  to  later.    Hot 

Hot  water  o        &       o  -  ,         .         .  ,  /.  -. 

as  a  means  water  as  a  means  of  heating  is  to  be  preferred  to 
of  heatingf.  g^^jQ^  f^j.  i\^q  reason  that  in  moderate  weather  the 
heat  can  be  better  regulated  by  hot  water  than  by  steam,  and 
that  in  very  cold  weather  the  air  is  not  so  likely  to  be  over- 
heated or  **  burned."* 

The  objections  urged  against  heating  by  the  hot-air  furnace 
are:  (1)  An  unequal  distribution  of  the  heat  in  the  various 
parts  of  a  large  building  and  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
ti  ^^^^  room ;   (2)  the  production  and  dissemination 

to  hot-air  of  offensive  gases;  (3)  the  occasioning  of  dryness 
ftimaces.  ^£  ^j^^  ^j^^  already  referred  to.  Makers  of  modem 
furnaces  have  sought  to  overcome  all  these  objections,  and  in 
some  measure  have  been  successful,  so  far  as  small  buildings 
are  concerned;  but  for  large  buildings  the  hot-air  furnace  is 
not  to  be  recommended. 

Perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  means  of  heating  school- 
rooms is  the  ordinary  wood  or  coal  stove,  —  the  means  most 
generally  employed  in  country  districts.  To  avoid  the  unequal 
Jacketed  distribution  of  heat  in  rooms  heated  in  this  way  and 
stoves  to  promote  in  some  degree  ventilation,  the  stove 

and  ventiia-  should  be  enclosed  by  a  metallic  jacket,  the  enclosed 
tion.  chamber  being  connected  with  the  outer  air  by  means 

of  a  shaft  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  needed  amount  of  air. 
In  addition  to  this,  flues  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  carry 
away  the  vitiated  air  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  air  of 
the  room  in  good  condition.  To  avoid  radiation  from  over- 
heated surfaces,  two  stoves  should  be  provided  for  use  on  very 
cold  days.  A  more  detailed  description  of  this  method  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  will  be  given  later. 

By  far  the  best  method  of  heating  schoolrooms  is  by  indirect 
radiation,  by  which  coils  of  pipe  are  heated  in  chambers,  from 
which  the  warmed  air  is  taken  into  the  rooms.  This  is  done 
either  by  the  plenum  or  by  the  gravity  system, 
radiation  already  referred  to.  On  many  accounts  the  plenum 
preferr    .      gygtem  is  to  be  preferred,  by  which  the  warm  air 

*  The  barning  or  dry  sensatioD,  as  explained  by  Eotelmann  (1,  p.  113),  is  frequently 
due  to  the  scorching  of  dust  particles  which  come  in  contact  with  overheated  surfaces. 
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is  forced  into  the  rooms  by  fans  propelled  either  by  electric  or 
water  motors  or  by  steam.  But  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges 
this  plan  works  best  when  the  foul-air  flues  are  heated  so  as  to 
draw  the  air  from  the  rooms,  or  when  these  flues  Thefan 
are  connected  with  exhaust  fans.  The  only  objec-  system, 
tion  to  the  fan  system  is  the  first  cost.  When  the  system  is 
once  established,  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  is  said  to  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  simple  gravity  system.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  steam  used  in  operating  the  fans  is 
used  for  heating  the  rooms. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  detail  the  plans  of  heating  and 
ventilating  by  the  method  just  described.  It  is  used  now  in 
most  of  the  larger  modern  buildings,  and  its  merits  may  be 
easily  tested  by  actual  observation.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  school  buildings  about  the  ventilation  of  andventiia- 
which  great  difficulty  is  found.  I  refer  to  the  large  *nd^o''^ 
number  of  one  and  two  room  country  schoolhouses  room  bmid- 
which  are  now  practically  without  any  means  of  ^^^' 
ventilation,  and  which  are  heated  only  by  stoves.  To  show 
that  the  desired  ends  and  means  of  ventilation  may  be  attained 
to  some  degree  of  satisfaction  even  in  these  smaller  school  build- 
ings, two  plans  of  systems  in  actual  use  are  briefly  described. 
They  are  such  as  meet  the  approval  of  our  State  inspectors,  the 
standard  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  statement,  which  is 
sent  to  towns  and  cities  by  the  department  of  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, workshops  and  public  buildings  :  — 

In  the  ventilation  of  school  buildings  the  many  hundred  examina- 
tions made  by  the  inspectors  of  this  department  have  shown  that  the 
following  requirements  can  be  easily  complied  with: — 

1.  That  the  apparatus  will,  with  proper  management,  of  requlre- 
heat  all  the  rooms,  including  the  corridors,  to  70**  F.  in  ^®J^^™*^® 
any  weather.  Massaciiu- 

2.  That,  with  the  rooms  at  70^  and  a  difference  of  not  Sf  *^*?  *'*" 

^  thoritles. 

less  than  40**  between  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air 
and  that  of  the  air  entering  the  room  at  the   warm-air  inlet,  the 
apparatus  will  supply  at  least  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each 
scholar  accommodated  in  the  rooms. 

3.  That  such  supply  of  air  will  so  circulate  in  the  rooms  that  no 
uncomfortable  draught  will  be  felt,  and  that  the  difference  in  tern- 
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perature  between  any  two  points  on  the  breathing  plane  in  the  occu- 
pied portion  of  a  room  will  not  exceed  3®. 

4.  That  vitiated  air  in  amount  equal  to  the  supply  from  the  inlets 
will  be  removed  through  the  ventiducts. 

5.  That  the  sanitary  appliances  will  be  so  ventilated  that  no  odors 
therefrom  will  be  perceived  in  any  portion  of  the  building. 

To  secure  the  approval  of  this  department  of  plans  showing  methods 
or  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation,  the  above  requirements  must 
be  guaranteed  in  the  specifications  accompanying  the  plans. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  jacketed  stoves  in  use  there  seem 
to  be  none  giving  more  satisfactory  results  than  that  described 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Pinkham  of  Lynn  in  the  nineteenth  annual  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  Some  modifica- 
tions of  the  plan  have  been  made  since  it  was  first  adopted, 
but  the  main  features  of  the  apparatus  are  retained,  such  as  are 
described  in  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Pinkham's  report :  — 

There  are  In  each  room  two  large  stoves,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  near  the  front.  Each  stove  is  encased  in  a  galvanized  iron 
Desoription  J*^^®^  about  6^  feet  high,  with  a  spreading  base.  Air  is 
of  Jacketed  admitted  to  the  space  between  the  stove  and  its  jacket 
aa'are  used  ^^  *^  *^^  ^^  running  through  the  side  wall,  the  opening 
In  Lynn,  for  each  stove  having  a  sectional  area  of  4^  square  feet. 
Mass.  being  large  enough  for  the  whole  air  supply  of  the  room. 

In  cool  weather,  one  stove  in  each  room  is  used ;  in  cold  weather, 
both  stoves. 

There  are  two  extraction  flues,  built  in  one  stack,  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  one  with  a  sectional  area  of  5.2  square  feet  for  the  upper 
room,  and  one  with  a  sectional  area  of  4.1  square  feet  for  the  lower 
room.  They  are  of  brick,  and  in  an  inner  corner  of  each  is  a  fire- 
clay smoke  pipe  connecting  with  the  stove  pipes.  These  smoke  pipes 
end  at  the  level  of  the  chimney  top,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  an 
iron  cap,  like  an  Emerson  ventilator,  but  rectangular.  For  heating 
the  flues  one  of  D.  W.  Cushing's  "ring  cylinder"  stoves  is  set  into 
the  withe^  or  partition  between  the  flues,  projecting  into  each.  The 
flues  are  enlarged  opposite  the  stove,  to  compensate  for  the  obstruc- 
tion of  its  bulk.  As  the  cellar  does  not  extend  under  the  rear  of  the 
building,  the  flues  end  at  the  floor  level  of  the  lower  room.  The 
openings  from  the  rooms  into  the  extraction  flues  are  made  at  this 
•ivel,  from  the  lower  room  directly  through  the  wall,  and  from  the 

pper  room  by  means  of  a  30 -inch  tin  pipe,  running  down  beside  the 
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stack,  from  the  upper  floor.  The  flue-heating  stove  is  set  about  8  feet 
above  the  lower  floor,  and  access  to  it  is  had  through  an  iron  door 
opening  into  the  schoolroom.  Most  of  the  air  withdrawn  from  the 
rooms  goes  through  large  openings  close  to  the  stack ;  the  remainder 
(15  or  20  per  cent.)  is  drawn  through  ducts  under  the  back  platform, 
and  thence  into  the  extraction  flues.  The  total  area  of  outlet  open- 
ings from  each  room  is  about  equal  to  the  sectional  area  of  its  ex- 
traction flue.  All  outlet  openings  are  covered  with  wire  netting  of 
about  one-inch  mesh.  Inlets  on  outside  of  building  are  protected  by 
boxing  and  flne  netting. 

Superintendent  Bruce  of  Lynn  reports  that  the  stove  as  above 
described  is  in  some  of  the  two,  four  and  six  room  buildings 
of  Lynn,  and  that  they  *'find  it  satisfactory,  with  intelligent 
and  attentive  regulation  by  teacher  and  janitor."  He  regards 
it  as  **a  practicable  scheme  for  a  one-room  country  school." 
Superintendent  Hobbs  of  Rockland,  Mass.,  reports  its  use  in 
one  such  school  of  that  town  as  very  satisfactory.  Its  cost,  he 
reports,  including  stove,  jacket,  flues  and  stack  heater,  is  less 
than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Reports  from  the  inspection  department  of  the  Massachusetts 

District  Police  seem  to  favor  the  use  of  small  furnaces  for  one 

and  two  room  buildings.     The  cost  of  them  is  said  smau  ftir- 

to  be  not  more  than  most  of  the  jacketed  stoves  in  naces  reo- 
j   xi_  •  X  ^«  i?        ommended 

use,  and  they  are  in  some  respects  more  satisfac-  for  country 

tory.     The  following  description  of  a  furnace  in  use  schools. 

in  Ayer,  Mass.,  is  taken  from  Inspector  Moore's  report  of 

March,  1892 :  — 

The  Washington  Street  school  in  this  town  is  a  frame  building, 
containing  four  rooms,  two  on  each  floor.     It  was  heated  by  wood 
stoves,  and  the  air  was,  of  course,  bad.     As  there  is  Desoription 
no  cellar  under  the  building,  the  committee  adopted  the  ?f  ®°^*" 
plan  of  heating  by  small  portable  furnaces,  one  in  each  used  in 
room,  open  at  the  top  like  jacketed  stoves.  Ayer,  Mass. 

The  air  is  supplied  to  these  furnaces  through  galvanized-iron  pipes 
of  a  cross- sectional  area  of  4  feet  each,  with  a  well-arranged  valve, 
in  control  of  the  teacher.  Two  brick  chimneys,  each  8  feet  square 
inside,  were  built  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air.  The  openings  to  these 
chimneys  are  direct  from  each  room,  and  each  has  a  net  area  of  5 
square  feet.  A  small  oil  stove  is  placed  in  each  chimney,  a  little 
above  the  lower  opening. 
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The  result  of  an  inspection  made  November  5  indicated  excellent 
work.  Although  the  day  was  mild  and  there  was  very  little  fire  in 
the  furnaces,  I  found  the  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  rooms  to 
be  very  large.  In  the  west  room  on  the  second  floor  the  amount  was 
1,750  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  a  smoke  test  showed  the  circulation 
to  be  very  good.  The  air  in  all  the  rooms  was  free  from  odor,  and 
the  teachers  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the  ventila- 
tion. I  understand  the  cost  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  a  room. 

Lighting. 

The  two  chief  considerations  in  reference  to  lighting  school- 
rooms are  the  amount  of  light  and  the  direction  from  which  it 
enters  the  room.  In  several  European  States  the  ratio  of 
Batio  of  window  surface  to  floor  surface  in  schoolrooms  is 
window  fixed  by  law,  at  1  to  6  when  the  building  stands 
floor  stir-  fr®6>  ^^^  1  to  4  when  the  light  is  obstructed  by 
face.  neighboring  buildings  (1,  p.  47).     In  Prussia  the 

least  amount  required  is  1  to  5,  —  a  ratio  now  generally  accepted 
as  the  least  amount  of  lighting  surface  schoolrooms  should  have. 
This  amount  should  be  increased  if  the  light  is  obstructed  by- 
high  buildings  or  trees.  Many  authorities  agree  with  Dr. 
Cohn,  that  there  cannot  be  too  much  light  in  a  schoolroom 
(12,  p.  99).  The  test  of  brightness  certainly  should  be  ap- 
plied to  places  faithest  away  from  the  windows,  and  upon  eloudy 
days.  The  standard  usually  recognized  in  Germany  (4,  p.  34) 
is  that  of  a  minimum  brightness  on  dull  days  of  10  normal  metre- 
candles,  i.e.y  of  10  spermaceti  candles,  1  metre  distant,  each 
The  mini-  candle  weighing  %  of  a  pound.  Where  photo- 
mmnof         metric  measurements  cannot  be  made.  Von  HoflT- 

llGrilt 

needed.  man's  method  of  testing  the  amount  of  light  might 
be  followed.  He  says  that  the  light  is  insuflicient  when  a  nor- 
mal eye  cannot  read  the  Snellen  type  No.  6  at  a  distance  of  6 
metres  (4,  p.  34).  Other  tests  suggested  by  Dr.  Burnham  are 
to  ascertain  if  every  pupil  can  see  some  portion  of  the  sky,  or 
if  every  normally  sighted  pupil  can,  upon  a  cloudy  day,  read 
Diamond  type  at  a  distance  of  30  centimetres.*  Dr.  Burnham 
Distance  further  says:  *'The  light  in  schoolrooms  is  very 
fr<^^  -  *P^  ^  ^®  deficient,  because  officials  do  not  realize 
dews.  that  light  diminishes,  not  as  the  distance,  but  as  the 
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square  of  the  distance."  It  seems  reasonable  to  place  20  feet 
as  the  greatest  distance  from  which  any  pupil  should  be  seated 
from  a  well-lighted  window. 

As  to  the  direction  from  which  the  light  should  enter  the 
schoolroom,  authorities  are  divided.  Professor  Forster,  Dr. 
Young  (2,  p.  261)  and  others  urge  that  schoolrooms  be  so 
situated  that  no  direct  rays  of  the  sun  can  enter  Direction 
them  ;  while  Dr.  Cohn,  Dr.  Burgerstein  (12,  p. 11)  from  which 
and  many  others  advocate  a  southern  exposure  for  enter  the 
the  rooms.  Perhaps  a  compromise  may  be  made  by  '^<^™- 
having  the  room  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  a  small  portion 
of  the  forenoon  or  afternoon.  Dr.  Kotelmann  (1,  p.  36) 
has  this  view,  and  says  a  southeast  exposure  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Again,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  direction  of  light  in  respect  to  the  pupils  at  their  seats. 
The  weight  of  opinion,  however,  seems  to  favor  admitting  the 
light  from  the  left  of  the  pupils,  or  from  the  left  and  rear,  pro- 
vided the  former  light  is  the  stronger.  Nearly  all  authorities 
are  agreed  that  lighting  from  both  the  left  and  right  sides  is 
not  advisable.  In  no  case  should  the  light  come  to  the  pupils 
from  the  front.  The  windows  should  consist  of  large  panes 
of  glass  of  good  quality.  They  should  extend  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  be  placed  close  together. 

Venetian  blinds  *  and  curtains  of  a  dark  color  are  not  favored, 

on  account  of  their  obstruction  to  light.     Fixtures  should  be 

used  which  will  permit  the  curtain  to  be  raised  from  the  bottom, 

or  so  that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  from  the 

•^  Kind  of 

middle  of  the  window,  as  circumstances  require,  curtains 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  upper  ^®®^®^- 

part  of  the  window  is  much  better  for  lighting  purposes  than 

the  lower,  and  that  it  should  not  be  covered  by  a  curtain  unless 

to  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  rooms  that  are  insufficiently  lighted,  the  ceilings  and  walls 

should  be  light,  but  not  dazzling.     A  light  gi'ay  or  green  color 

for  the  walls  is  recommended  by  good  authorities.     The  light 

of  such  rooms  is  increased  and  diffused  by  the  use  q^i^^  ^f 

of  prisms   and   reflectors.     Hennig's   daylight   re-  walls. 

«  Professor  Forster  (3,  p.  55)  and  Dr.  Kotelmann  (1,  p.  60)  both  condemn  the  use  of 
Venetian  blinds  in  schoolrooms.  Dr.  Kotelmann  estimates  that  only  .6  to  1.5  per  cent, 
of  the  daylight  passes  through  the  slats  inclined  45*^. 
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Sector  is  described  by  Kotehnann  (1,  p.  46)  and  commended 
by  him.  In  our  own  country  the  products  of  the  American 
Luxfer  Prism  Company  of  Chicago  and  New  York 
prisms  and  hsive  been  in  successful  use  in  stores,  factories  and 
f^^tS^"  schoolrooms.  From  tests  recently  made  in  the 
difliisionof  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  under  the 
*    *  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Norton,  the  following 

conclusions  were  reached,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  :  — 

First.  —  Windows  of  the  customary  height,  but  of  one  third  the 
width  commonly  adopted,  when  glazed  with  ribbed  or  suitable  prismatic 
glass,  will  give  on  a  bright  day  as  much  effective  light  as  the  full  width 
of  window  glazed  with  plane  glass ;  on  a  cloudy  day,  or  in  a  position 
where  the  light  from  the  sky  is  derived  from  a  limited  area,  even  a 
greater  ratio. 

Second.  —  Windows  of  the  common  type  now  in  mills,  workshops 
or  schoolrooms,  now  fitted  with  plane  glass,  if  reglazed  in  the  upper 
half  only  with  ribbed  or  prismatic  glass,  will  yield  on  a  bright  day 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  excess  of  effective  light,  or  on  dark  days  a 
larger  ratio.  If  reglazed  down  to  but  not  including  the  lower  panes 
(in  which  we  advise  plane  glass),  the  increase  in  effective  light  will 
be  much  greater. 

Water-closets  and  Outbuildings. 
In  places  where  there  are  systems  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
water-closets  in  a  perfectly  good  condition.     The  problem  of 
preventing  an  oflensive  and  unsanitary  condition  of 
firer  of  the  premises  is  especially  difficult  in  places  where 

oesspoo  8.  f\^Qj.Q  ig  jjQ  ^ater  system  for  flushing  and  no  sewers 
to  carry  off  the  refuse  matter.  Where  there  is  a  water  supply 
without  sewers,  the  temptation  is  to  empty  the  refuse  into  cess- 
pools. But  this  should  not  be  done.  The  cesspool  Professor 
Burnige  regards  as  "  one  of  the  gi-eatest  of  sanitary  evils"  (3, 
p.  60),  and  as  ''more  dangerous  than  the  badly  constructed 
Drying  sewcr."     Where  circumstances  do  not  permit  the 

closets.  erection  of  water-closets,  or  the  ventilating,  drying 

or  fire  closets  (3,  p.  61)  which  are  now  successfully  used  in 
many  places,  separate  sanitaries  must  be  provided,  and  cared 
for  in  ways  which  will  prevent  the  dangers  of  infection  or  the 
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annoyance  of  bad  odors.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  (1)  the 
privies  should  be  placed  at  a  good  distance  from  the  school 
building;    (2)  the  privy  vault  should  be  entirely  ^ 

above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  catch-basin  earth  sys- 
being  constructed  so  as  not  to  leak;   (3)  provision  *®™* 
should  be  made  for  the  storage  of  dry  earth  or  sifted  coal  ashes, 
and  for  sprinkling  the   catch-basin  daily  with  this  material. 
*'  Nothing  less  commendable  "  than  these  accommodations  for 
sanitaries,  says  Dr.  Young  (2,  p.  253),  **  should  be  tolerated." 

Water  Supply. 

The  purity  of  water  supply  for  schools  is  no  less  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  health  than  that  of  the  air  supply.    Under 
the  laws  of  the  State  there  seems  to  be  ample  protection  from 
harm  in  the  case  of  public  water  supplies.     The  The  use  of 
greatest  danger  lies  from  the  use  of  water  taken  ^^^try 
from  wells  in  remote   country  sections,  and  espe-  towns, 
cially  wells  that  are  used  only  a  portion  of  the  year.     Respect- 
ing these  sources  of  water  supply  for  schools  Dr.  Frank  Wells 
says  (26,  p.  17)  :   *' During  the  vacations  no  water  is  taken 
from  them,  and  hence  it  becomes  stagnant.     In  the  autumn, 
when  the  term  commences,  the  water  in  this  condition  is  drunk 
by  the  scholars,  thereby,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  surroundings,  tending  to  produce 
sickness,  which  may  be  wrongly  attributed  to  the  houses  in 
which  the  children  dwell." 

Unfortunately,  the  purity  of  water,  unlike  that  of  air,  cannot 
be  ascertained   by  simple  tests   (27,  p.  80).     The  only  safe 
course  for  school  authorities  appears  to  be  to  ex-  sxamina- 
amine  carefully  the  surrounding  conditions,  near-  conmtions 
ness  to  privy  vaults,  cesspool,  drains,  etc.,  and,  if  advisable, 
there  are  possible  occasions  of  contamination,  to  call  the  aid 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  an  expert  analyst. 

Baths, 
The  great  use  of  baths  in  connection  with  the  schools  is 
becoming  to  be  recognized,  both  on  account  of  the  means  they 
afford  for  cleanliness  and  for  the  habit  which  frequent  bathing 
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tends  to  form.  School  baths  have  been  introduced  in  several 
cities  of  Germany,  with  great  success.  Dr.  Bum- 
baths  in  ham  describes  briefly  the  plan  pursued  in  these  cities, 
oermany.  ^^^  further  says  (4,  p.  38)  :  "The  reports  from 
those  schools  where  baths  have  been  introduced  are  uniformly 
favorable.  The  bathing  is  usually  voluntary,  but  it  is  generally 
approved  by  the  parents.  Some  of  the  children  have  a  sort 
of  hydrophobia  at  first,  but  generally  after  a  little  time  enjoy 
the  bath.  In  Gottingon,  after  a  half  year,  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  voluntarily  shared  in  the  school  baths.  The  children 
return  to  their  study  refreshed  in  mind  and  body.  There  is 
an  improvement  in  the  air  of  the  scholroom.  It  is  maintained 
that  the  bath  has  an  educating  effect  upon  the  children,  in  giving 
them  a  sense  of  cleanliness.  Much  stress  is  placed  also  upon 
the  educating  influence  that  the  introduction  of  school  baths  has 
upon  the  parents,  in  making  them  care  for  the  children's  under- 
clothing and  the  like.  In  many  cases  great  improvement  in 
the  health  of  children  has  resulted  from  the  habit  of  regular 
bathing." 

In  Boston,  one  of  the  schools  —  the  Paul  Revere  —  is  sup- 
plied with  baths  whose  use  is  thus  described  by  the  principal, 
Mr.  Dutton :  *'  Since  the  baths  have  been  opened,  an  average 
Baths  In  the  of  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  pupils  have  had 
schooi^^^"^^  a  bath  every  school  day.  This  gives  every  pupil 
Boston.  in  the  school  over  eight  years  of  age  an  opportu- 
nity to  bathe  once  a  week.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  improve  the 
privilege.  The  baths  are  in  charge  of  a  matron  ;  each  class  is 
assigned  a  time  to  bathe,  as  they  would  for  a  recitation. 

'*  The  scheme  works  smoothly  and  beautifully,  and  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  children  physically,  mentiilly  and  morally,  and  a 
blessing  to  the  teachers,  too.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  a 
child  bathes  once  a  week  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  will  always  seek  to  be  clean  and  wholesome. 

'*  The  city  furnishes  towels  and  soap.  The  average  expense 
thus  far,  per  bath,  has  been  about  3^/^  cents.  I  think  and  trust 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  of  our  schools  will  be  equipped 
not  only  with  shower  baths  but  with  swimming  pools.  As 
educational  agents  they  cannot  be  surpassed." 

The  expense  given  above  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
school  baths  in  Germany,  which  are  stated  to  be  about  one 
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fourth  of  a  cent  apiece.  In  Germany,  however,  '*the  pupils 
bathe  by  classes,  the  bathing  is  carefully  supervised,  pupils 
come  in  divisions  like  soldiers  and  follow  each  other  every  five 
minutes,  and  thus  a  large  numl)er  of  pupils  bathe  in  a  very  short 
time"  (4,  p.  38). 

Furniture  and  Fuimishings. 
Investigations  have  clearly  shown  that  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  certain  physical  deformities  and  wrong  habits  of  sitting 
occasioned  by  continuously  constrained  and  unhygienic  posi- 
tions in  school.     As  a  consequence,  the  importance  Desirable 
of  providing  proper  desks  and  seats  in  the  interests  ^eeks^  and' 
of  health  is  now  generally  recognized.     The  width,  seats, 
height  and  shape  of  the  seat,  the  shape,  height  and  slope  of 
the  desk,  the  distance  between  the  seat  and  the  desk  and  the 
difference  between  the  height  of  the  seat  and  that  of  the  desk, 
are  considerations  which  have  received  the  close  attention  of 
specialists  both  in  Europe  and  this  country.*     The  following 
statements  may  be  said  to  fairly  summarize  their  conclusions. 
The  height  of  the  desk  should  be  the  distance  from  Height  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  knee,  equal,  according  ^^^^^^ 
to  careful  estimates,  from  three  elevenths  to  two  seats. 
sevenths  of  the  height  of  the  pupil.      The  width  of  the  seat 
should  be  about  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  the  upper  leg, 
or  one  fifth  of  the  height  of  the  pupil.     It  should  be  sloped 
gently  backward,  and  its  edge  should  be  rounded.     The  back 
rest  should  be  such  as  to  give  support  to  the  back  under  the 
shoulders  and  above  the  hip  bones.     The  distance  The  dis- 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  seat  to  a  perpendicular  ^^^^°™ 
dropped  from  the  rear  edge  of  the  desk  should  be  desk, 
for  writing  a  minus  distance;    that  is,  the  edge  of  the  desk 
should  overlap  the  seat  from  one  to  two  inches.     For  all  other 
purj>oses  the  distance  should  be  zero,  but  never  plus.     These 
conditions  imply  that  either  the  top  of  the  desk  or  the  seat 
must  be  movable.     The  difference  or  perpendicular  Relative 
distance  from  the  seat  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  desk  5^b|.^*,J^^ 
should  be  such  that  the  pupil  sitting  erect  can  easily  seat, 
place  his  forearms  upon  the  desk  without  changing  the  natural 

*  For  the  detailed  records  of  investigations  and  conclusions  of  specialists  see  (12,  p.  55; 
Ip.  128;  2,  p.  270). 
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position  of  the  shoulders.  Some  authorities  say  that  this  dis- 
tance should  be  about  one  sixth  the  height  of  the  pupil.  The 
slope  of  the  desk  should  vary  from  that  of  about  30^  for  writing 
to  that  of  about  45^  for  reading,  which  again  implies  a  movable 
desk  top. 

The  desirability  of  having  some  arrangement  by  which 
pupils  may  easily  get  into  and  out  of  their  seats  and  stand  in 
recitation  is  an  added  reason  for  providing  more  room  between 

the  desk  and  seat  than  is  permitted  by  the  above- 
Movable  ,  -«^         .  .         , 
desktops      mentioned  measurements.     Many  inventions  have 

and  seats.  ly^Qj^  made  to  supply  these  needs,  as  well  as  to  se- 
cure a  varying  slope  of  the  desk  top;*  but,  apart  from  the 
common  hinged  seat,  few  of  them  have  as  yet  been  adopted  by 
American  school  furniture  makers.  Where  the  small  seat  is 
used  there  is  less  need  of  movable  desk  tops  and  seats  than 
where  the  seat  is  long  and  is  of  uniform  width,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally in  Germany.  The  minute  studies  from  which  the  above 
general  statements  are  derived  were  made  with  reference  mainly 
to  stationary  desks  and  seats.  A  large  number  of  measure- 
ments and  estimates  have  been  made,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
average  size  of  the  bodies  of  pupils  for  pupils  of  a  given  age. 
While  the  tables  embodying  these  estimates  are  of  great  value 
to  school  authorities  who  desire  to  know  the  approximate  sizes 
of  desks  and  seats  needed,  they  are  of  comparatively  little  value 
to  those  who  secure  for  the  schools  adjustable  seats  and  desks. 
Such  furniture  will  come  more  and  more  into  use,  in  spite  of 
its  increased  cost  over  the  stationary  kind,  as  the  necessity  of 

a  constant  adiustment  of  the  school  seat  and  desk 
Ad^uBtable  '' 

seats  and      to  the  corresponding  measurements  of  the  child's 

desks.  body  becomes  obvious.     While  the  measurements 

and  directions  above  given  are  of  special  value  to  authorities 

who  are  selecting  and  putting  down  stationary  desks  and  seats, 

they  will  also  be  found  useful  to  those  who  are  setting  up  and 

adapting  to  pupils  the  adjustable  desks  and  seats.     Some  of 

these  seats  are  constructed  with  reference  to  changing  not  only 

the  height  of  the  desks  and  seats  but  also  the  slope  of  the  desk 

top. 

•  A  full  description  of  these  inventions  in  Germany  is  given  by  Bnrgerstein  (12,  p. 
75)  and  by  Eotelmann  (1,  p.  147).  An  interesting  essay  upon  school  seats,  by  Drs. 
Bradford  and  Stone,  is  printed  in  (13,  p.  611). 
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Of  school  furniture,  other  than  desks  and  seats,  which  should 
be  selected  on  hygienic  grounds,  may  be  mentioned  movable 
blackboards,  crayons,  erasers,  outline  maps  and  drinking  cups. 

The  material  to  be  preferred  for  a  movable  blackboard  is 
natural  slate,  both  because  it  can  be  erased  with  a  moist  cloth 
or  eraser,  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  dust  raised,  and  iilso 
because  it  has  not  a  shiny  surface.     Artificial  ap-  Movable 
plications  that  have  not  these  objectionable  features  ^^d'an^i 
may  be  used.     The  dustless  crayons  are  likely  to  crayons, 
raise  less  dust  than  the  ordinary  crayons,  and  for  that  reason 
are  to  be  preferred ;  but  when  they  are  so  hard  as  to  give  faint 
lines,  they  should  be  used  sparingly.     Crayon  holders,  espe- 
cially for  colored  crayons,  are  recommended. 

Outline  maps  should  be  selected  that  have  clearly  drawn 
lines,  and  should  be  placed  for  use  upon  map  stands  in  a  good 
light  and  near  to  the  pupils  using  them.  Care  also  should  be 
taken  to  select  only  those  books  for  pupils'  use  charts  and 
which  have  clear  and  well-defined  print,  and  whose  ^^^^^o^^- 
pages  have  a  plain,  dull  surface.  This  is  especially  important 
in  the  selection  of  text-books,  or  those  books  which  are  in  con- 
stant use  by  the  pupils.  The  best  authorities  advise  for  young 
children  books  printed  from  **  Pica"  or  **  Great  Primer"  type, 
and  condemn,  for  pupils  of  any  grade,  the  use  of  books  printed 
from  type  smaller  than  ''  Long  Primer." 

The  following  are  illusti-ations  of  these  types :  — 

Long  Primer. 
Pica. 

Great  Primer. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  dangers  of  the 
common  use  of  drinking  cups  in  school.     To  avoid  all  possible 
dangers    of  infection,  either  individual  cups  or  the  drinking 
fountain  should  be  used.     By  the  latter  plan,  pupils  ^pj^^^^^^. 
are  enabled  to  drink  from  a  constantly  flowing  jet  mon  drink- 
of  water  rising  three  or  four  inches,  thus  avoiding  *^*^"*p- 
all  possible  danger  of  contamination.     The  fountains  are  used 
with  success  in  Boston  (Roxbury),  Mass.,  Webster,  Mass., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  and  Westfield,  N.  J. 
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The  common  use  of  penholders  and  pencils  by  the  pupils, 
though  less  objectionable  than  the  common  use  of  drinking 
The  com-  cups,  is  nevertheless  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
monuee  sible.  Each  pupil  of  the  schools  of  Springfield, 
OPS  and  Mass.,  is  provided  with  his  own  penholder  and 
pencils.  pencil  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  well  as  with 
a  drinking  cup. 

The  Care  of  School  Buildings  and  Appliances. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  importance,  from  a  hygienic  point 
of  view,  of  care  in  connection  with  ventilation,  may  be  said 
with  equal  force  of  the  school  building  in  general.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  schoolrooms  should  be  kept  as 
free  from  dirt  and  dust  as  good  homes,  and  yet  the  fact  is  quite 
forgotten  by  many  persons  who  have  the  management  of  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  the  thorough  cleaning  which  every  good 

housekeeper  deems  necessary  for  her  home  at  least  once  a  year 

should  be  done  for  the  schoolhouse.     A  few  days  before  the 

end  of  the  summer  vacation  the  floors  should  be 
The  wash- 
ing, sweep-   thoroughly  scrubbed  and  all  other  parts  should  be 

dusttn^  of     cashed  and  wiped.     The  windows  should  be  washed 
school.  frequently.*     During  the  school  year  the  floors  in 

all  parts  should  be  swept,  or,  if  oiled,  carefully 
wiped  three  times  a  week,  the  more  exposed  parts  being 
brushed  up  daily.  The  rooms  should  be  carefully  dusted  daily 
with  a  damp  cloth.  The  sweeping  and  dusting  should  be  done 
at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  floating  dust  in 
the  room  while  the  school  is  in  session.  The  best  time  and 
way  of  sweeping  is  after  school  at  night,  with  open  windows, 
the  floors  being  sprinkled  with  damp  sawdust.  One  method  of 
allaying  the  dust  in  schoolrooms,  to  which  much  attention  has 
been  given  recently,  is  that  of  oiling  the  floors.  If  the  material 
is  wisely  selected  and  carefully  put  on,  great  good  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view  will  result.  But  the  floors  so  treated  must 
be  wiped  ofi*  frequently,  to  accomplish  fully  the  desired  results. 
Annoyance  from  oiled  floors  on  account  of  their  soiling  dresses 

♦  Eulenberg  and  Bach  (11,  p.  644)  say  that  the  windows  should  be  washed  every 
month.  When  windows  are  washed,  as  they  frequently  are,  only  in  July,  they  are 
likely  to  become  dusty  before  the  school  begins  in  September.  The  better  time  for 
washing  the  windows  is  September  or  October. 
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will  be  slight,  if  too  much  oil  is  not  used  and  the  floor  is  fre- 
quently cleaned.* 

The  sanitaries  need  careful  attention  daily.     Water-closets 
and  urinals  should  be  thoroughly  flushed  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  all  traces  of  uncleanness  be  wiped  away.     Occasion- 
ally simple  disinfectants  and  deodorizers,  such  as  The  care  of 
superphosphate  and  lime,  should  be  sprinkled  in  ^*^^ 
the  vaults  and  about  the  urinals ;  but  it  should  be  urinals, 
understood  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  take  the  place  of  a 
liberal   application  of  water.     In   places   where   there   is   no 
plumbing,  corrosive  sublimate,  bleaching  powder  or  copperas 
may  be  used  as  a  deodorizer. 

If  the  sanitary  drinking  fountain,  such  as  has  been  referred 
to,  is  not  used,  or  if  individual  drinking  cups  are  not  provided, 
the  cups  used  for  drinking  should  be  washed  frequently  with 
hot  water  and  soap.     If  the  building  is  supplied 
with  public  water,  the  cups  should  stand  under  run-  drinkinfir 
ning  water  all  the  time  during  school  hours.     In  ^^^®* 
some  quarters  the  custom  has  prevailed  of  using  each  night 
sulpho-napthol  in  disinfecting  the  drinking  cups.     It  has  also 
been  used  about  doors,  hand  rails  and  sanitaries. 

One  possible*  cause  of  infection  is  the  common  use  of  pencils, 
penholders,   erasers,  etc.     This   danger  has   been  j^igj^^^^ 
prevented  to  a  large  extent  in  Everett,  Mass.,  by  tionappa- 
a   simple   means   of    disinfection   devised   by  Dr. 
Whit^hill  of  that  city.     It  is  thus  described  by  Superintendent 
Condon : — 

The  danger  of  contagion  through  the  distribution  of  pencils,  pen- 
holders, drawing  models  and  other  articles  which  are  used  by  several 
pupils,  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  medical  profession.  We 
believe  it  has  been  left  for  a  member  of  your  board,  Dr.  G.  E. 
Whitehill,  to  devise  a  simple,  inexpensive  and  yet  effective  piece  of 
apparatus  for  thoroughly  disinfecting  supplies  of  this  kind.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  tin  chest,  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover,  in  size 
12  by  12  by  15  inches.  In  this  is  room  for  trays  1  inch  in  depth, 
with  wooden  sides,  and  the  bottom  covered  with  wire  netting  of  a 

*  The  desirability  of  keeping  the  schoolrooms  free  from  dust,  especially  those  rooms 
in  which  gynmastic  exercises  are  given,  is  shown  by  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  d^- 
gers  of  breathing  dost,  written  by  Dr.  Schmidt  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Yonng  (2,  p.  225). 
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small  mesh.  The  bottom  tray  rests  upon  a  narrow  shelf  at  each  end, 
having  a  space  2 J  inches  below  the  lowest  tray.  The  other  trays  rest 
upon  each  other.  In  the  free  space  at  the  bottom  is  kept  a  sponge 
saturated  with  formaldehyde.  Each  class  room  is  supplied  with  a 
tray,  and  as  the  pencils,  penholders,  erasers  or  other  articles  are  col- 
lected, they  are  placed  in  this  tray,  to  be  left  over  night  in  the  tin 
chest.  The  formaline  gas  evaporates  and  comes  in  contact  with  all 
the  articles  in  the  different  trays,  destroying  any  germs  which  may 
have  adhered  to  them. 

The  danger  from  infection  is  partially  met  in  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Marlborough,  Mass.,  board  of  health:  (1)  That 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  shall  require  each  pupil  to  keep  and 

use  his  own  individual  books  and  school  apparatus. 
Rules  for  "^  * 

avoiding       desk  and  chair  in  the  schoolroom,    and  hook  for 

Infection.  outside  clothing;  (2)  that  only  such  apparatus  be 
used  in  the  schools  as  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disin- 
fected by  being  dipped  in  boiling  water ;  (3)  that  the  drinking 
dippers  in  the  school  buildings  be  boiled  as  often  as  once  a 
week. 

Next  in  importance  to  providing  windows  and  shades  of  the 

right  kind  in  schoolrooms,  is  the  proper  care  of  them.     The 

windows  should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  washing  and  wiping, 

and  the  curtains  should  be  so  manas^ed  that  all  the 

The  use  ^ 

and  abuse  pupils  may  receive  the  most  and  best  light  that  the 
of  curtains.  ^ju^Q^g  ^jij  afford.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  rooms  whose  windows  are  furnished  with  curtains  the 
latter  injunction  is  not  followed.  The  curtains  generally  are 
drawn  from  the  top,  and  in  far  too  many  rooms  they  cover 
during  the  entire  day  —  and  sometimes  during  cloudy  days  — 
the  upper  third  or  half  of  every  window.  Sometimes  also  the 
curtains  upon  windows  placed  in  front  of  the  pupils  are  not 
drawn,  while  much  work  is  required  to  be  copied  from  black- 
boards situated  between  two  windows.  There  can  be  little 
The  number  Winder  at  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  middle 
of  pupils  and  higher  grades  having  diseased  eyes,  when  the 
defective  prevailing  conditions  and  practice  in  the  schools  are 
sififht.  considered.     In  almost  every  one  of  the  scores  of 

investigations  which  have  been  made  within  ten  years  in  Europe 
and  America  the  results  were  most  alarming,  —  from  twenty  to 
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sixty  per  cent,  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  having 
defective  sight,  and  even  a  higher  percentage  in  high  schools.* 
Some  investigations  have  shown  that,  while  many  cases  of  im- 
paired sight  may  be  traced  to  inheritance,  a  large  percentage 
of  cases  is  directly  due  to  an  overstrain  of  the  eyes  in  school,  f 
Teachers  should  constantly  guard  themselves  against  requiring 
written  work  to  be  done  during  cloudy  days,  especially  during 
the  last  hour  of  the  day.     Upon  very  dark  days  «^  j.  j 
very  little  reading  or  study  should  be  required,  on  dark 
In  schools  which  have  more  than  one  gi'ade  there      ^*' 
should  be  at  such  times  oral  and  general  exercises  for  all  the 
pupils. 

In  no  respect  are  complaints  of  neglect  more  frequently  heard 
fi-om  superintendents  than  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.     In  rooms  heated  by  stoves 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  temperature  below  ^j^^  ^^^^ 
60^  durinff  the  first  hour  of  the  mominff  session,  of  the 
because  the  fire  was  built  late,  and  75^  or  80^  later  ventilating 
in  the  day.     The  all  too  small  aperture  for  letting  apparatus, 
out  the  impure  air  is  frequently  closed  by  janitors,  and  allowed 
to  remain  closed  by  careless  teachers.     Even  the  best  apparatus 
for  heating  and  ventilation  does  not  escape  the  results  of  care- 
lessness and  ignorance.     The  stack  heater  for  the  exhaust  flue 
frequently  remains  unused  for  days  and  weeks  together,  simply 
to  save  coal  or  kerosene,  or  possibly  a  little  trouble.     Janitors 
are  inclined  to  close  the  fresh-air  inlets  in  cold  weather,  and 
permit  air  to  enter  from  the  basement,  with  the  result  of  hav- 
ing the  air  circulate  through  the  schoolrooms  and  water-closets 
in  common.     So  many  and  various  are  the  ways  of  neglecting 
the  ventilating  apparatus,  that  nothing   short  of  a  complete 
automatic  attachment  will  suffice  to  keep  the  room  unfailingly 
at  the  desired  temperature  of  68^. 

*  For  details  of  some  inyestlgations,  see  (3,  p.  161;  1,  p.  241;  2,  p.  100;  12,  p.  353; 
14,  p.  7). 

t  Dr.  Kotelmann  cites  several  instances  (1,  p.  112)  in  which  great  differences  in  the 
soundness  of  papils'  eyes  were  shown  to  be  dae  to  differences  of  school  conditions  and 
requirements.  In  one  case  the  percentage  of  mjopia  had  in  eight  years  decreased  three 
to  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  various  rooms  of  a  high  school  whose  hygienic  conditions  had 
been  improved. 
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Oompo8itix)n  and  Adjustment  of  the  School  Program. 

Thus  far,  among  hygienic  conditions  for  which  school  au- 
thorities are  alone  responsible,  I  have  referred  only  to  those  of 
an  external  kind.  Other  conditions  of  the  same  class  affecting 
the  health  of  pupils  are  those  which  relate  to  the  composition 
.and  adjustment  of  the  school  program.  These  will  be  treated 
briefly  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  course  of  studies,  (2) 
daily  program  and  instruction,  (3)  intermissions,  (4)  school 
sessions,  (5)  length  of  recitation,  and  (6)  amount  of  work 
required  of  pupils. 

Course  of  Studies.  —  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  school 
program  should  have  such  an  extent,  variety  and  arrangement 
of  studies  as  will  conduce  to  the  physical  as  well  as  mental 
Difficulty  of  well-being  of  all  the  pupils ;  to  make  and  apply 
arranffing  such  a  program  is  quite  a  different  matter.  The 
of  studies  diflSculty  of  arranging  a  course  of  studies  suited  to 
suitedtoaii.  ^\[  jg  realized  when  it  is  known  that  all  pupils,  the 
bright  and  the  dull,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  should  have 
enough  provided  for  them  fully  to  tax  their  powers  without 
injury  either  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind.  The  task,  however, 
of  laying  out  a  general  course  of  studies  is  considerably  les- 
sened if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  adaptation  of  subjects  to 
An  elastic  P^P^ls  lies  largely  with  the  teacher.  To  give  her 
course  suflBcient  freedom  in  this  regard,  the  course  which 

she  has  as  a  guide  must  be  general  and  elastic ;  that 
is,  it  must  be  such  that  the  work  required  of  pupils  will  be -sub- 
ject to  conditions  of  temperament,  health  and  outside  demands, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  intellectual  ability.  So  important  is  this 
principle  of  adaptation,  and  such  is  the  difference  in  pupils, 
that,  if  the  requirements  of  any  course  of  studies  prevent  one 

pupil  from  doinor  much  more  than  what  another 
The  adapta-  .,     «,  ,  .„,        ,,  ,  .^, 

tionofwork  pupil  01  the  same  class  will  be  able  to  do,  or  li  they 

needs  of        force  one  pupil  to  do  much  less  than  what  another 

Individual     pupil  of  the  same  class  ought  to  do,  they  are  not 

what  they  should  be.     Again,  the  importance  of 

protecting  the  children  during  the  transition  period  from  the 

kindergarten   to  the  school  or  from  the  home  to  the  school 

should  be  recognized  by  giving  a  large  proportion  of  observa- 
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lion,  manual  and  physical  exercises  during  the  first  year  or 
two  of  the  course.* 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  work 
that  one  has  to  do  as  the  worry  occasioned  in  doing  it  that 
causes  physical  and  mental  collapse.  And  so  it  is  not  so  much 
the  number  of  studies,  or  even  the  amount  of  work 

Anxiety 

given  to  them,  as  the  strain  of  anxiety  in  preparing  attending 
for  examinations,  and  fear  of  not  being  promoted,  tionTaiS 
that  most  injures  the  pupils.     So  far  as  the  course  promo- 
of  studies  has  to  do  with  these  occasions  of  exhaus- 
tion and  ill  health,  it  should  be  made  so  as  to  protect  both 
teachers  and  pupils  from  possible  excesses  or  mistakes,  f 

In  the  interests  of  health,  there  should  be  a  liberal  allowance 
of  time  provided  in  the  course  of  studies  for  physical  AUowanoe 
and  manual  exercises  J  and  for  instruction  in  physi-  ^l^^^^^ 
ology  and  hygiene.     The  amount  to  be  done  in  these  training^. 
subjects  and  the  place  in  the  program  they  should  take  will 
be  referred  to  later. 

The  course  of  studies  of  the  larger  cities  should  make  pro- 
vision for  all  defective  or  weak-minded  children  that  are  not 
provided  for   by  the  State,  giving  the  utmost  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  teachers  of  small  classes  to  adapt  the  ««    *„.    * 
work  to  the  needs  and  capacity  of  individual  pupils,  of  defeo- 
Of  this  class  of  children  Dr.  Lincoln  (16,  p.  83) 
writes  :  *'  Outside  of  the  class  returned  in  statistics  as  feeble- 
minded, there   exists  a  much   larger   class  (perhaps   five   in 
a  thousand)  of  'backward'   children,  a  type  with  which  all 
primary  teachers  are  familiar,  who  are  so  deficient  as  to  be 
incapable  of  profiting  by  ordinary  school  methods.     They  con- 
stitute a  distinct  type,  difilering  from  the  grosser  special 
types  only  in  degree  of  defect;  they  display  all  classes 
the  cardinal  features  of  imbecility  in  a  lesser  degree,  minded 
Few  classes  are  without  some  specimen,  hopeless  children. 

•  The  reasons  for  limiting  the  formal  work  of  the  first  year  in  school  and  a  detailed 
plan  of  exercises  for  that  year  are  given  in  the  sixty-second  annual  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  ol  Education,  pp.  409-413. 

t  Matters  of  grading  and  promotions  of  pnpils  are  discnssed  in  the  sixty-first  report 
of  the  Massachasetts  Board  of  Education,  pp.  297-314 ;  also  in  (13,  pp.  303-366). 

X  For  a  careful  estimate  of  the  proper  proportion  of  time  which  should  be  given  to 
drawing,  manual  training  and  singing,  see  pp.  467-479  of  the  sixtieth  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
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under  existing  conditions,  yet  fondled  and  defended  by  parental 
love,  which  can  see  no  inferiority  in  its  own  offspring.  A 
movement  for  the  education  of  these  children  in  special  classes 
under  trained  inspectors  has  just  begun  in  the  United  States, 
which  up  to  the  present  includes  the  cities  of  Providence, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago." 
The  children  here  referred  to  belong  to  what  has  been  called 
the  **  abnormally  deficient"  class, — a  class  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  class  consisting  of  merely  dull  children  of  nor- 
spedai  lu&l  type.  These  children  should  also  have  special 
*f^*u^^"*  provision  made  for  them,  not  only  on  account  of 
children.  the  better  progress  they  will  make  in  their  studies, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  desirability  of  preventing  tendencies 
to  moral  and  physical  degeneracy.  In  many  places,  at  present, 
small  ungraded  classes  are  formed  for  the  benefit  of  children 
who  are  slow,  or  who  for  other  reasons  need  individual  atten- 
tion. Such  classes  generally  consist  of  not  more  than  twenty 
pupils,  and  the  work  done  is  mainly  with  individual  pupils. 
Transfers  are  constantly  made  to  and  from  the  class,  as  occa- 
sion demands. 

Daily  Program  and  Instruction.  —  There  is  a  feeling  abroad, 
occasionally  expressed  by  physicians  and  newspaper  writers, 
that  there  is  **  over-pressure  "  in  the  schools  to  such  an  extent 
Opinions       that  many  children  are  falling  by  the  way  and  made 

reiatinfir  invalids  for  life.  There  is  another  feeline  abroad, 
to  "over-  .        ^  &  ' 

pressure."     expressed   quite   frequently   by  opponents  of  the 

**  new  education,"  that  teachers  are  doing  too  much  for  their 
pupils,  and  are  thereby  helping  to  create  a  race  of  degener- 
ates,—  *' soft  pedagogics"  is  the  term  sometimes  given  to 
designate  the  process.  Widely  divergent  as  are  these  criti- 
cisms of  present  practice  in  the  schools,  there  is  perhaps  enough 
truth  in  both  charges  to  put  teachers  on  their  guard  in  respect 
to  the  demands  they  make  upon  their  pupils.  Viewing  the 
Hard  Intel-  matter  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  we  may 
lectuai^  agree  that  hard  intellectual  work  of  the  right  kindy 
lAjury.  done  within  proper  limits  of  time,  can  in  no  way 

be  injurious  to  children.  It  must  be  as  healthful  for  them  to 
exercise  the  brain  actively  as  it  is  for  them  to  exercise  the  legs 
actively.     It  is  not  hard  work  that  is  harmful  or  repugnant  to 
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the  normal  child  so  much  as  work  which  is  not  suited  to  his 
needs  and  powers.  Of  course  a  discrimination  must  be  made 
between  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  child  and  those  tenden- 
cies which  have  been  imposed  upon  him.  The  former  may  lead 
and  point  the  way  of  the  best  training,  while  the  latter  may 
indicate  the  course  to  be  resisted. 

What  is  needed  for  health's  sake  is  not  necessarily  to  lessen 
the  work  of  children,  but  to  lead  them  to  work  in  such  a  way 
and  at  such  times  that  the  largest  results  in  mental  strength 
and  alertness  will  be  gained  with  the  least  fatigue.  The  prob- 
This  is  not  done  by  carrying  on  the  same  subject  J^^^^uiT** 
or  kind  of  work  too  long  at  a  time,  or  by  giving  less  faUiruo. 
work  that  is  uninteresting.     The  duration  of  effort  is  not  always 
the  measure  of  fatigue  attending  it,  and  neither  time  nor  fatigue 
necessarily  determines  the  amount  or  intensity  of  effort  exerted. 
There  is  some  study  which  cheers  and  invigorates,  while  there 
is  other  study  which  palls  upon  the  mind  and  wearies  it  to  the 
point  of  stagnation.     No  one  will  say  that  the  former  study, 
although  alert  and  active,  is  nearly  as  harmful  physically  as 
the  latter.     The  two  states  of  mind  needed  for  the  interest  and 
physical  as  well   as   for  the  mental  well-being  of  freshness 
pupils  are  interest  and  freshness;  the  former  de-  to  best 
pending  largely  upon  the  subject  and  the  way  it  is  ^®''^" 
presented,  and  the  latter  upon  the  times  in  which  the  recitation 
or  study  is  carried  on. 

One  means  of  determining  the  proper  place  and  order  of  rec- 
itations in  the  day's  program  is  the  condition  of  the  pupils  in 
respect  to  fatigue.     While  work  of  any  kind  must  be  accom- 
panied by  fatigue,  and  while  fatigue  in  itself  is  not  Pati^ue 
harmful   (17,  p.   144),  it  becomes  harmful  when  ^^^^n« 
long-continued  or  heavy  demands  are  made  upon  continued, 
the  mind  which  lead  to  exhaustion  and  disease.     Both  experi- 
ence and  fatigue  studies  have  shown  that  the  branches  of  study 
which  most  tax  the  mind  should  be  given  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  while  the  children's  minds  are  rested,  and  that  those 
which  make  the  least  demands  should  be  given  later.     The  sub- 
jects upon  good  authority  which  are  most  fatiguing  are  mathe- 
matics and  foreign  languages,  and  those  which  are  least  fatiguing 
are  singing  and  drawing  (18,  p.  81).     If  the  school  day  of  five 
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hours  is  di\dded  into  two  sessions,  it  would  seem  best  to  have 
a  three-hours  session  in  the  forenoon,  occupied  by  recitations 
^^  and  study  that  are  most  taxing  to  the  pupils ;  and  a 

of  day's  two-hours  session  in  the  afternoon,  occupied  by 
program.  ginging,  games  and  manual  exercises.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  desirability  of  placing  the  most  taxing  recita- 
tions early  in  the  day  will  apply  to  written  examinations  which 
have  been  found  to  be  very  fatiguing.* 

Intermissions.  —  Results  of  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  time  of  the  short  recess  and  even  that  of  the  long  noon  in- 
termission is  not  long  enough  fully  to  rest  the  pupils ;  that  is, 
A  liberal  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  after  the  intermission 
forintS'-^  the  available  strength  for  mental  work  is  not  as  great 
missions.  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session.  The 
extended  scientific  observations  of  Burgerstein  in  Germany 
(12,  p.  237)  and  of  Key  in  Sweden  (1,  p.  227)  all  go  to  prove 
that  a  liberal  allowance  should  be  made  for  intermissions  during 
the  school  day,  —  an  allowance  even  greater  than  is  made  in 
Germany,!  and  far  greater  than  is  made  in  any  of  our  American 
schools.  Thus  Kraeplin  (1,  p.  194)  says  that  recesses  should 
be  longer  than  they  generally  are,  and  should  follow  one  another 
at  shorter  intervals;  and  Kotelmann  (1,  p.  195)  approves  the 
program  proposed  by  Hakonson-Hansens,  in  which,  in  a  six- 
hour  school  day,  from  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  there  are  six  intermis- 
sions, —  five  often  minutes  each  and  one  of  twenty  minutes. 

These  recommendations,  based  upon  the  most  careful  inves- 
tigations and  the  almost  universal  practice  of  German  schools, 
may  well  lead  us  to  question  the  wisdom  of  our  school  authori- 
ties  in  limiting  the  time  of  recesses  as  much  as  they 
practice  In  do.  Especially  should  they  attract  the  attention  of 
America.  ^j^Qg^  ^ho  are  inclined  to  abolish  the  recess  alto- 
gether, or  to  substitute,  for  the  games  of  the  old-fashioned 
recess,  gymnastic  exercises.  More  will  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, when  the  general  hygienic  treatment  of  pupils  is  discussed. 

*  Dr.  Newsholme  and  others  (28,  p.  66)  would  diminish  fatigoe  by  change  of  sab- 
jects ;  alternating  language  or  history  with  mathematics,  and  mentally  fatiguing  sub- 
jects with  penmanship  or  mannal  training. 

t  In  Prussian  secondary  schools  the  total  time  given  to  intermissions  daily  must  be 
not  less  than  forty  and  not  more  than  forty-five  minutes.  In  Bavaria  the  same  class  of 
schools  are  obliged  to  have  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  every  hour. 
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School  Sessions.  —  As  to  the  desirability  of  having^two  school 
sessions  or  one  in  the  day,  there  is,  as  there  well  may  be,  a 
difference  of  opinion,  for  there  are  good  reasons  as  well  as 
objections  that  may  be  urged  upon  either  side  of  Arffuments 
the  question.  The  arguments  usually  given  in  for  and 
favor  of  the  single  session  are:  (1)  the  shortness  thesTn^ie 
of  the  days  in  winter,  and  consequent  limited  period  e^ssion. 
of  daylight;  (2)  the  saving  of  an  extra  walk  to  and  from 
school ;  (3)  the  greater  opportunity  for  needed  recreation  in 
the  way  of  games,  excursions,  etc.  The  arguments  opposed 
to  the  single  session  and  in  favor  of  the  double  one  are :  (1) 
There  is  less  danger  from  over-exhaustion,  when  there  is  an 
entire  break  of  one  or  two  hours  in  the  work  of  the  day,  than 
when  the  work  is  continuous  or  when  it  is  interrupted  by  only 
a  recess  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes ;  (2)  there  is  more  likeli- 
hood of  a  good  breakfast  and  dinner  being  eaten  under  the  two- 
session  plan  than  in  the  one.  If  the  above-named  arguments 
fairly  represent  all  that  can  be  said  upon  both  sides,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  for  hygienic  reasons  the  two  sessions  should  be 
preferred.  This,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  imply  that  the 
single  session  may  not  be  so  managed  as  to  conform  thoroughly 
to  the  best  hygienic  rules ;  as,  for  instance,  if  pauses  of  ten 
minutes  are  given  for  recreation  at  the  close  of  every  recitation 
and  study  period,  and  if  hot  soup  or  some  other  nutritious  food 
is  supplied  the  pupils  in  a  half-hour  intermission.  , 

Length  of  Recitation.  —  There    is    substantial    agreement 
among  specialists  as  to  the  proper  length  of  the  recitation  and 
study  period.     This  agreement  is  summarized  in  the  following 
statement,  made  by  Dr.  Rowe  (18,  p.  167)  :  **The  p^^odsof 
longest  period  which  a  child  of  five  to  seven  years  study  and 
should  be  expected  to  have  for  a  given  exercise  '^®^^**°^' 
should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes.     For  a  child  of  seven  to  ten 
years,  it  should  not  exceed  twenty  minutes ;  for  a  child  from 
ten  to  twelve,  not  over  twenty-five ;  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen, 
not  more  than  thirty.     These  figures  have  been  approved  both 
by  experiment  and  experience.     They  are  maxima  for  all  con- 
fining exercises." 

Amount  of  Work  required  of  Pupils. — European  and  Ameri- 
can standards  of  what  should  be  required  of  pupils  differ  con- 
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siderably  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Dr.  Kotelmann 
Bequire-  points  out  (1,  p.  212)  that  in  the  Prussian  and 
Sc^eTstud  Bavarian  secondary  schools  from  six  to  twelve  hours 
inGermany.  a  week  of  home  study  is  required  from  pupils  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  of  such  study 
from  pupils  of  the  upper  classes.  Some  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  other  parts  of  Germany  make  even  more  severe  re- 
quirements than  these.  The  requirements  of  the  people's  schools 
are  doubtless  less  than  are  those  of  the  secondary  schools ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  older  pupils  of  the  former  schools 
have  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  home  work  weekly.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  hours  a  week  in  which  the 
schools  are  in  session  in  January  is  at  least  twenty  per  cent, 
more  than  our  schools  require,  we  can  appreciate  the  enormous 
pressure  that  is  put  upon  the  pupils  there.  The  specialists  in 
hygiene  recommend  that  the  requirements  of  home  study  be 
lessened,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tables,  the  first  being 
the  recommendations  of  the  expert  commission  for  the  second- 
ary schools  of  Elsass-Lothringen  (1,  p.  213),  and  the  second 
the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Key,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Burger- 
stein  (12,  p.  289) :  — 


Table  I.  —  Showing  the  maximum  hours  per  week  recommended  for 
school  instruction  and  home  study  by  the  expert  ^commission  for 
the*  secondary  schools  of  Elsass-Lothringen. 


AGE. 

OlaM. 

School 

IN8TBUCTION. 

Home 

studies. 

BingiDg. 

GymDastici. 

Total. 

work. 

7,8 

IX..  vm. 

18 

2 
2 

4_6 
2      2 

21-21i 

6 
2 

»,.... 

VII. 

20 

2 
2 

4      5 

2      2 

28-23i 

6  —  8 

10,11,        .        .        . 

VI.  V. 

24 

2 

2—8 

28  —  20 

8 

12.18.14..        .        . 

IV.,  in. 

2« 

2 

2 

80 

12 

16.16,17.18,     .        . 

II..  I. 

80 

2 

2 

84 

12—18 
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Tablk  II.  —  Showing  the  tmmber  of  hours  per  week  recommended 
by  Dr.  Key  for  school  instruction  and  home  study. 


AGB 

Wbolb  humbbb  of 

BOUB8'  WORK  BK^UIRXD 
WKKKLT,  IMCLUDINO 

snreiMo  ahd  otxnastics. 

NUMBBR  OF 
BOUBS  WKBKLT 
BBQOIBED  FOB  — 

NUMBBB  OF 

BOOBS  OF 

BOMB  STUDY  — 

Id  the 

■ehool  mod 

bome. 

In  the  sobool 
alone. 

Singing. 

OymnasUct. 

Weekly. 

Delly. 

10,11. 
M.18, 

u,   . 

15, 18. 
17. 18, 

12  —  18 
18  —  24 
24  —  80 

88 

42 

48 

51 

54 

12  —  18 
15-21 
18  —  24 

20 

82 

85 

85 

85 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8 

8 
7 
10 
18 
18 
10 

1 

1% 

2% 

American  practice  varies  greatly,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  re- 
quirements of  any  school  are  as  great  as  those  reconmiended 
above.     Practice  in  the  best  schools  at  present  seems  to  favor 
a  short  divided  period  of  three  hours'  attendance  Bequire- 
for  the  younger  pupils,  and  an  attendance  of  five  ^^^^^^^ 
or  five  and  one   half  hours  for  the  older  pupils.  America. 
This  amount  of  time  spent  in   school,  with  a  well-arranged 
program,  having  the  proper  number  of  manual  and  physical 
exercises  and  recesses,  ought  not  to  be  harmful  to  any  well 
child.     But  the  proper  length  of  a  school  day  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  requirements  of  home  study.     The  time 
given  above  ought  to  be  all  the  time  needed  for  study  by  pupils 
below  the  seventh  grade,  upon  the  assumption  that  children 
are  admitted  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  that  there  are 
nine  grades  below  the  high  school.     The  maximum  amount 
of  home  study  for   pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  The 
might  be  half  an  hour  daily,  and  for  pupils  of  the  maximum 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  from  one  hour  to  one  and  home  study 
one   half  hours   daily.      For   pupils  of  the   high  ^*^i>e 
school  the  maximum  amount  of  home  study  daily  required, 
might  be  extended  to  two  and  three  hours.     These  figures  are 
given  upon  the  assumption  that  no  study  of  any  kind  shall  be 
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required  or  permitted  at  recess  or  after  school.  The  follow- 
ing table  embodies  the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  as  to  a 
proper  amount  of  school  and  home  study.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  requirements  are  far  less  severe  than  those  recommended 
by  Dr.  Key,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  more  nearly  fit  Ameri- 
can conditions  than  his  do. 


School  and  home  study. 

NUMBXB  OF  HOUBB  WVBSLT  OIYBN  TO  — 

ORADE  OR 
YEAR 

School 
fttteodaooe 
(iDolnding 
receMM). 

and 
gymDMtlea. 

Singiog. 

RMiUtion 
and  study  in 

aehool  (not 
iDclndlDg 

gymnaatlca 
andalngtng). 

STUDY  AT  HOXB. 

IN  SCHOOL. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1 

16 

2 

114 

- 

- 

2.     .       . 

20 

2 

164 

- 

- 

8.     .        . 

274 

24 

22 

- 

- 

4,     .       . 

274 

24 

22 

- 

- 

6.      .        . 

2T4 

24 

22 

- 

- 

«.      . 

274 

24 

22 

- 

- 

T,     . 

274 

2i 

22 

11 

24 

8»     .. 

274 

24 

22 

24 

6 

».     . 

274 

24 

22 

6 

74 

10.   . 

26 

2 

20 

74 

10 

11,    . 

26 

2 

20 

10 

124 

12,    . 

26 

2 

20 

10 

16 

18.    . 

26 

2 

20 

10 

16 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  above  table  are  made 
with  confidence,  since  they  agree  with  the  practice  of  the  most 
carefully  managed  American  schools.  Of  course,  it  is  under- 
The  re-  stood  that  the  amount  of  time  indicated  for  home 

quirementa  study  is  intended  only  for  those  pupils  who  are  well, 
existing  The  time  given  is  subject  to  change  for  those  who 
conditions,  f^j.  ^^^y  reason  cannot  do  the  full  work  of  the  school 
without  impairment  of  health.  If  children  have  to  practice 
upon  the  piano  one  or  two  hours  daily,  or  if  by  fulfilment  of 
social  functions  they  are  unable  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  school,  they  should  stand  precisely  where  the  weak- 
bodied  pupils  do  in  relation  to  the  school.     Neither  class  is  to 
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blame  for  the  obstructing  conditions,  and  neither  class  should 
be  made  to  suffer  by  too  great  exactions.  But  it  should  be 
understood  that  under  such  circumstances  the  work  of  a  class 
or  year  is  incomplete,  and  must  be  made  up  before  foil  credit 
is  given. 

In  one  respect  the  recommendations  of  requirements  above 
given  differ  from  the  requirements  usually  made,  and  that  is  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  home  study.  Two  standards  are 
set,  one  for  the  least  amount  of  time  which  should  minimum 
be  spent  in  study,  and  one  for  the  greatest  amount  andmaxi- 
of  time  so  spent.  These  separate  standards  of  re-  quipementa 
quirements  are  fixed  in  the  belief  that  the  bodily  ^  ^®  made, 
as  well  as*  the  intellectual  welfare  of  pupils  is  enhanced  by  an 
accommodation  of  demands  to  ability.  The  ordinary  practice 
is  to  state  one  period  of  time  for  home  study,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  time  suited  to  the  *<  average  pupil."  The  result  is 
that  some  of  the  pupils  far  exceed  the  amount  named,  while 
others  stop  far  short  of  it.  Both  classes  of  pupils  may  be  in- 
jured, one  from  doing  too  much  and  the  other  from  doing  too 
little.  The  placing  of  a  minimum  for  home  study  means  that 
the  bright  pupils  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  a 
certain  amount  of  strenuous  effort.  The  maximum  limit  is 
placed  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  pupils  —  generally  girls 
—  who  conscientiously  do  more  than  is  required  of  them,  and 
who,  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  need  the  restraint  of  a  fixed 
standard  of  time  for  study,  beyond  which  they  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  go. 

Outside  Conditions. 

In  tracing  the  causes  of  ill  health  among  school  children,  no 
one  will  deny  that  there  are  likely  to  be  some  causes  for  which 
the  school  authorities  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible.  When 
we  consider  the  close  connection  between  one's  state  private  les- 
of  health  and  one's  habits  in  respect  to  eating  and  g^i^f^^ 
sleeping,  and  when,  further,  we  consider  the  extent  diversions, 
of  control  which  the  parents  have  or  ought  to  have  over  their 
children  in  these  respects,  we  cannot  leave  the  influences  of  the 
home  out  of  consideration  in  any  treatment  of  the  health  of 
school  children.  This  consideration  is  all  the  more  imperative 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  school  must  take  the  child  as  it 
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finds  him,  and  must  in  the  interests  of  the  child  conform  to  all 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  from  without.  If  his  strength 
is  given  largely  to  private  lessons  or  social  diversions,  or  if  his 
system  is  weakened  by  insufficient  sleep  or  nourishment,  there 
must  be  a  certain  degree  of  conformity  of  opportunity  and  de- 
mands to  his  impaired  powers.  The  conditions  cannot  be  fully 
met  by  the  teacher  without  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  impaired 
abilities  and  the  occasions  of  them,  A  wise  conformity  to  con- 
ditions means  more  than  a  mere  acceptance  of  them  and  adap- 
tation of  the  school  program  to  fit  them ;  it  involves  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the  faults 
which  obstruct  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  causes  of  physical  and  mental  weakness  for  which  parents 
and  pupils  are  responsible  have  already  been  hinted  at.  They 
are  want  of  attention  to  diet  and  sleep,  social  diversions,  un- 
causes  of  cleanliness  and  other  bad  personal  habits.  It  is  vain 
and  mental  ^  Suppose  that  these  obstructive  conditions  can  be 
weakness,  fully  controlled  by  the  teacher,  or  even  appreciably 
so,  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
every  teacher  will  make  an  effort  to  urge  upon  parents  and 
pupils  alike  the  importance  (1)  of  a  large  amount  of  restful 
sleep  every  night,*  (2)  of  a  sufficient  diet  of  nutritious  food 
taken  at  proper  times, f  (3)  of  abundant  recreations  that  will 
invigorate  and  refresh  both  body  and  mind,  (4)  of  a  careful 

*  Dr.  Key,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  says  that  children  from 
seven  to  nine  years  of  age  need  eleven  honrs  of  sleep  daily » that  children  from  ten  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  need  ten  or  eleven  honrs,  and  that  children  beyond  this  age  np  to 
eighteen  need  from  eight  and  one  half  to  nine  and  one  half  hoars  (12,  p.  289).  He 
found  in  his  investigations  in  Stockholm  that  those  pupils  who  had  an  insufficient 
amount  of  sleep  had  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  more  sickness  than  their  schoolmates 
who  had  sufficient  sleep.  Dr.  Dukes  (23,  p.  124)  would  allow  the  following  number  of 
hours  per  night  for  sleep :  children  five  years  of  age,  thirteen  and  one  half ;  six,  thirteen ; 
seven,  twelve  and  one  half;  eight,  twelve;  nine,  eleven  and  one  half;  ten,  eleven; 
eleven,  ten  and  one  half;  twelve  and  thirteen,  ten;  fourteen,  nine  and  one  half;  fifteen 
and  sixteen,  nine ;  from  seventeen  to  nineteen,  eight  and  one  half. 

t  The  attention  of  parents  and  pupils  should  be  especially  called  to  the  importance  of 
eating  a  substantial  breakfast,  and  of  taking  plenty  of  time  for  it.  This  advice  is  par- 
ticularly needed  for  pupils  of  high  schools,  who  frequently  are  found  attending  a  five- 
hours  school  session  after  a  hasty  and  insufficient  breakfast.  School  luncheons  should 
also  be  made  a  subject  of  careful  attention.  In  many  places  food  of  a  very  nutritions 
kind  and  at  little  cost  is  provided  at  recess  by  the  school  authorities  or  by  some  one 
authorized  by  them.  Dr.  Newsholme  (28,  p.  96)  recommends  the  giving  of  penny  din- 
ners, such  as  are  given  in  some  of  the  London  Board  Schools.  He  also  recommends 
giving  to  each  child  in  the  poorer  districts  a  mug  of  milk  and  slice  of  bread  before  the 
morning's  work  begins. 
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attention  to  cleanliness  by  frequently  brushing  the  teeth  and 
bathing  the  body,  and  (5)  of  pure  personal  habits  which  will 
in  no  way  injure  the  body  or  debase  the  mind. 

To  be  successful  in  checking  the  evils  of  bad  personal  habits 
among  boys,  such  as  the  use  of  tobacco  and  secret  vice,  demands 
the  utmost  efforts  of  teachers,  who  first  of  all  must  realize  their 
prevalence  and  the  enormous  injury  done  by  them  B^dper- 
to  the  body  and  mind.     While  the  chief  reliance  sonai 
for  success  must  be  made  upon  constructive  lines,  amon» 
such  as  giving  the  pupils  instruction  in  physiology,  ^©ys- 
and  leading  them  into  good  habits  of  industry,  the  preventive 
and  personal  means  must  not  be  neglected,  in  which  courage  and 
tact  will  be  required.     For  the  fullest  success  in  many  cases, 
the  co-operation  of  parents  will  be  needed. 

Dr.  Burgerstein  (21,  p.  257)  urges  the  great  need  of  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  spread  hygienic  knowledge  among  the  people. 
The  means  recommended  are  as  follows :  distribu-  instruction 
tion  of  brief  tracts,  courses  in  normal  schools  and  ^!jj^  4,^ 
secondary  schools,  university  extension  lectures,  hygiene, 
associations,  popular  lectures,  reading  rooms,  portable  exhibits. 

Some  superintendents  have  found  it  useful  to  send  to  parents 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  printed  letter  or  circular,  giving 
a  few  suggestions  relating  to  the  habits  and  health  of  the  chil- 
dren.    An  example  of  what  is  needful  for  parents  Adrcuiar 
to  know  is  shown  in  the  following  letter,  prepared  ^®**^]^J^ 
by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  and  sent  to  the  parents  concerning 
of  all  the  pupils  in  Brooklyn  when  he  was  superin-  and  health 
tendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city.     It  follows,  in  of  children, 
the  same  circular,  a  letter  addressed  to  teachers  respecting  the 
requirements  they  should  make  of  the  pupils. 

To  Parents. 
1 .  The  health  of  your  children  is  paramount  to  every  other  consid- 
eration. When  children,  particularly  girls,  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  seventeen,  exhibit  evidence  of  nervous  disorder,  such  as  twitch- 
ing of  the  face  and  hands,  or  extreme  irritability,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
either  that  the  school  work  is  too  severe,  or  that  they  are  not  living 
under  proper  hygienic  conditions,  or  both.  In  all  such  cases  school 
work  should  be  either  materially  lessened  or  be  intermitted  until  there 
is  a  restoration  to  health. 
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2.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  arithmetic 
and  grammar  or  the  intricacies  of  a  new  language  is  harder  work  for 
the  child  than  are,  for  the  business  or  professional  man,  his  every- 
day avocations.  Hence,  children  need  constant  care,  sympathy  and 
encouragement. 

3.  Children  should  spend  not  less  than  two  hours  every  day  in  the 
open  air,  and,  if  possible,  should  engage  in  games  requiring  both 
skill  and  activity. 

4.  Children  should  spend  at  least  twenty  minutes  every  day  in 
practising  at  home  the  gymnastic  exercises  they  learn  at  school. 

5.  Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  attend  social  parties  or 
public  meetings  or  entertainments  on  evenings  preceding  school  days. 

6.  Children  should  spend  in  sleep  not  less  than  nine,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, ten,  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four. 

7.  The  following  practices  should  be  prohibited,  as  being  injurious 
to  health :  study  before  partaking  of  food  in  the  morning ;  the  rapid 
reading  of  lessons  just  before  the  beginning  of  a  school  session ; 
study  during  the  noon  intermission ;  study  immediately  after  the  close 
of  school,  before  mind  and  body  have  been  rested  by  play  or  other 
suitable  change  of  occupation;  study  immediately  after  eating  a 
hearty  meal. 

8.  When  children  study  or  read  either  by  sunlight  or  by  artificial 
light,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  light  is  sufficient,  and  that  it  falls 
upon  the  page  from  the  left. 

9.  Children  should  have  fixed  hours  for  study,  never  exceeding  the 
time  specified  in  the  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  nothing 
should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  these  hours  of  study. 

10.  When  parents  find  that  their  children,  after  conscientious  effort, 
cannot  accomplish  the  work  assigned  by  the  teacher  in  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  rule,  they  should  at  once  communicate  the  fact  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  and  ask  diminution  of  the  tasks  assigned. 

11.  Parents  should  never  urge  children  to  make  extra  efforts  to 
obtain  promotion,  nor  show  annoyance  if  they  fail  to  obtain  promo- 
tion. What  children  need  for  intellectual  and  moral  progress  is 
systematic,  not  spasmodic,  work.  If,  for  any  good  reason,  a  child 
is  not  promoted  or  graduated  at  the  end  of  a  term,  he  should  not  be 
reprimanded,  but  encouraged  to  try  again.  Nor  should  parents,  by 
finding  fault  with  the  teacher,  weaken  her  influence  for  good. 

12.  Cigarette  smoking  by  growing  boys  is  dangerous  alike  to  the 
physical,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  well-being.  Parents  cannot 
be  too  vigilant  in  preventing  their  sons,  who  have  not  yet  reached 
maturity,  from  using  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
the  cigarette. 
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Inspection  and  Supervision. 

In  what  has  been  said  thus  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  all 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  health  of  pupils  should  be 
known  by  the  school  officials,  and  that  no  adverse  conditions 
be  allowed  to  exist.     The  hygienic  conditions  of  profes- 
the  school  relate,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  location,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
construction  and  plan  of  buildings,  school  equip-  sesiBtance. 
ment,  and  the  composition  and  adjustment  of  the  school  pro- 
gram.    The  effects  of  adverse  conditions  must  also  be  recog- 
nized before  they  can  be  properly  prevented  or  treated.     It  is 
hardly  supposable  that  all  these  circumstances  and  the  means 
of  correction   can   be   fully   known   and   understood  by  the 
teachers  in  charge.     It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  they  shall 
have  such  professional  assistance  or  advice  as  will  enable  them 
to  correct  existing  faults  and  to  prevent  disease  and  contagion. 

The  circumstances  concerning  which  advice  and  assistance 
will  be  most  needed  are  those  relating  to  the  ventilation  and 
lighting  of  the  schoolroom,  the  desks  and  seats,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  mental  and  physical  exercises  needed  to  keep  the 
pupils  in  good  physical  health,  the  detection  of  incipient  forms 
of  disease,  and  the  method  of  treating  each  pupil  not  in  a  nor- 
mal condition  of  body  or  mind. 

The  most  apparent  need  of  advice  is  in  the  detection  of  the 
first  stages  of  contagious  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  scarlet- 
fever  and  measles.     The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  for  the 

careful  exclusion  of  all  pupils  from  school  who  are  ,    ^. 

*^  ,  ,  Medical 

sick  with  or  who  have  been  exposed  to  infectious  inspeotion 

diseases ;  *  but  a  careful  observance  of  this  law  can-  o'®^^^^®* 
not  prevent  the. spread  of  disease  which  appears  in  such  incip- 
ient form  as  to  escape  the  detection  of  parents  and  teachers. 
What  is  needed,  for  the  sake  of  the  community  as  well  as 
of  the  persons  afflicted,  is  some  form  of  inspection  which  will 
keep  from  the  school  all  pupils  from  whom  there  is  any  danger 
of  contagion.  This  is  accomplished  to  a  very  satisfactory  de- 
gree in  so-called  medical  inspection,  which  is  carried  on  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Cambridge  and  several  other  American  cities. 


*  Chapter  496,  section  11,  Acts  of  1898. 
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The  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  Boston  for  the  past  six 
years  is  as  follows :  By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  school 
committee,  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  health  to 
Plan  of  visit  each  day  all  the  schools  soon  after  the  open- 

™^*i*^  T"  ^"S  ^^  ^^^  morning  session.  If  any  of  the  children 
Boston.  appear  not  well,  they  are  examined  by  the  inspec- 
tor ;'  and  if  he  finds  any  child  with  symptoms  of  an  infectious 
disease,  he  exercises  his  authority  as  agent  of  the  board  of 
health  and  orders  the  child  to  be  sent  home.  He  at  once 
reports  the  case  to  the  board  of  health,  and  follows  it  up, 
seeing  to  it  that  the  child  is  either  properly  isolated  or  sent 
to  the  hospital.  Later,  he  makes  another  visit,  to  see  if  all 
danger  of  infection  has  ceased. 

If  a  child  is  found  to  be  ill,  but  without  symptoms  of  an  in- 
fectious disease,  "  the  teacher  is  advised  to  send  the  child  home, 
with  a  message,  written  or  oral,  as  may  seem  best,  stating  what 
the  trouble  may  be,  and  suggesting,  if  medical  care  seems  to  be 
needed,  that  the  family  physician  be  called."  Further  particu- 
lars and  results  of  the  plan  are  given  in  Superintendent  Seaver's 
report  for  March,  1900  (19,  p.  38).*  It  is  entirely  feasible 
for  any  city  or  town  to  follow  the  plan  above  indicated.  Some 
idea  of  the  cost  will  be  gained  from  the  following  statement 
of  Dr.  Durgin,  chairman  of  the  Boston  board  of  health  (21, 
p.  1500)  :  **The  board  of  health  divided  the  city  into  fifty 
districts,  giving  an  average  of  about  four  schoolhouses  and 
1,400  pupils  to  each  district.  No  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  well-qualified  and  discreet  physicians  who  would 
undertake  the  duties  prescribed,  and  the  board  secured  and 
ap[)ointcd  one  i)hysician  for  each  district,  with  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year." 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (chapter  96,  article 

XXX.,  of  the  laws  of  1900)  provide  that  any  local  board  of 

education  may  employ  a  competent  physician,  who  shall  visit 

Medical  In-    the  schools  at  stated  times  and  examine  pupils  re- 

spectionof    fgn-ed  to  him  by  the  teachers,  and  "at  least  once 

BchoolBln  ^  •^  '  ^ 

New  Jersey,  during  each  school  year  examine  every  pupil,  to 

•  Plans  of  general  medical  inspection  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  board  of 
school  visitors,  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  31, 1900;  also  in  (6,  p.  17;  9,  p.  64;  21,  p.  1489). 
The  last-named  reference  has  acoonnts  of  inspection  plans  and  results  in  Matsachnsetts, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Berlin  and  Paris. 
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learn  whether  any  physical  defect  exists,  and  keep  a  record 
from  year  to  year  of  the  growth  and  development  of  such  pupil, 
which  record  shall  be  the  property  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  shall  be  delivered  by  said  medical  inspector  to  his  successor 
in  office."  The  law  further  provides  that  he  **  shall  lecture 
before  the  teachers  at  such  times  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
board  of  education,  instructing  them  concerning  the  methods 
employed  to  detect  the  first  signs  of  communicable  disease,  and 
the  recognized  measures  for  the  promotion  of  health  and  pre- 
vention of  disease." 

The  above  law  provides  for  one  form  of  medical  inspection 
which  has  been  adopted  with  success  in  several  cities  and  towns, 
and  that  is  inspection  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  pupils.     As 

would   be   expected,  the  results  of  investiffations  ,        _. 

'^  ,  ,      ^  Inspection 

differ'as  to  the  percentage  of  pupils  having  defec-  of  siariit  and 
tive  sight  and  hearing,  depending  upon  the  age  of  ®  ^^' 
pupils,  conditions  under  which  pupils  have  used  their  eyes,  and 
the  character  of  the  examination.  Tests  recently  made  in  the 
suburban  towns  of  Milton,  Wellesley  and  Brookline  show  that 
there  are  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  are  suflfering  from  defective  sight. 

In  Milton  the  eyes  of  709  children  were  examined  by  an 
oculist,  Dr.  L.  W.  Mansur  of  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  pupils  needed  glasses.     As  a  result  of  Bxamina- 
the  examination,  195  pupils,  or  a  little  less  than  JJ^^^q 
one  third  of  the  whole  number,  were  recommended  msbs. 
for  further  examination  for  glasses,  13  of  the  pupils  having 
myopia  and  108  astigmatism. 

In  Wellesley  the  examination  covered  a  period  of  three  and 
a  half  months,  the  oculist.  Dr.  David  W.  Wells  of  Boston, 
devoting  about  eight  hours  a  week,  and  an  assistant  aeeuits  of 
working  all  the  time  the  schools  were  in  session,  examina- 
The  purpose  of  the  examination  was  to  ascertain  the  weuesiey, 
condition  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  each  pupil,  m^"* 
and  to  point  out  those  who  needed  treatment.     The  following 
table  gives  the  result  of  the  examination  :  — 
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Number 
examined. 

Average 
age 

(yeare). 

Normal. 

Far  aigbt 

and 

far-atghted 

aatigmatiam. 

Near  eight 

and 
near-aighted 
aatigmatiam. 

One  eye 
lar-aighted, 

one 
near-aighted. 

Primary, 
Intermediate, 
Orammar,     . 
HJgh.     .       .       . 

818 
176 
98 
08 

7 
11 
18 
16 

47 
47 
28 
28 

228 

108 
60 
63 

26 
16 
12 
12 

18 
14 
8 
10 

ToUl,     . 

866 

U 

140 

484 

84 

60 

Percent 

Need  treatment  on  account  of  defective  vision,       ....  23 

Need  treatment  on  accoimt  of  unbalanced  muscles,        ...  3 

Need  treatment  on  account  oi  disease, 4 

May  need  treatment  later  on  account  of  astigmatism,  marked 

difference  in  the  two  eyes,  or  unbalanced  muscles,     ...  20 

Color  blind,  —  all  males, 2 

Normal  vision  in  both  eyes, 30 

Normal  hearing  in  both  ears, 89 

Defective  hearing, 2 

("Defective"  means:  vision,  .7  or  less;  hearing,  36.5  or  less.) 

Of  the  685  pupils  examined,  434,  or  63  per  cent.,  had  far 
sight  and  far-sighted  astigmatism ;  64,  or  9  per  cent.,  had  near 
sight  and  near-sighted  astigmatism. 

In  Everett  material  was  furnished  the  principals  for  testing 
the  eyes  of  all  the  pupils  above  the  second  grade,*  From  the 
Testinff  ^®^®  given  it  was  shown  that,  of  the  2,345  pupils 
of  pupils'  examined,  1,167  had  perfect  vision  in  both  eyes. 
Everett,  Of  the  others,  539  were  advised  to  consult  an 
Mass.  oculist,  252  being  fitted  with  glasses,  or  receiving 

other  treatment  which  resulted  in  permanent  improvement. 

The  above-mentioned  tests  probably  show  better  results  than 
could  be  found  in  most  places,  for  in  all  the  three  towns  the 
conditions  were  exceptionally  favorable.  Yet  enough  is  shown 
Dr.Risiey's  ^"  ^^^  *^^*'^  ^^  warrant  their  being  made  in  every 
advice  re-  school  at  least  once  a  year.  Dr.  Risley  says :  f 
care  of  *'The  skilful  correction  of  the  errors  of  refrac- 

eyes.  ^-j^^  jjj  Q^p  children's  eyes  by  glasses  would  go 

*  The  materials  famished  were  the  regular  line  of  cards  ased  by  opticians  in  ascer- 
taining the  range  of  yision.  The  tests  were  all  made  by  the  principals,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  physician,  who  held  several  meetings  and  gave  them  minute 
instructions  for  making  the  tests  and  recording  results. 

t  Norris  and  Oliver's  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Vol.  II.,  p.  417. 
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far  to  arrest  the  acquisition  of  near  sight  and  its  attending 

pathological  conditions.**     He  strongly  advises  that  children 

be  examined  upon  their  entrance  to  school,  saying  that,  if  the 

eyes  of  the  children  were  properly  attended  to  at  that  time, 

less  complaint  would  be  heard  of  the   harmful  influence  of 

schools  upon  them. 

Great  as  are  the  direct  benefits  derived  by  the  tests  of  sight 

and  hearing,  they  are  not  the  only  ones.     Teachers  see,  after 

such  tests,  as  they  never   have  seen   before,  the  ,  ^. 

^ '  ,  ,   1  /•   Indirect 

reasons  for   poor   work   or  apparent   dulness   of  i>eneflte 

certain   pupils.     Moreover,  a   knowledge   of  the  ®'*®^^* 

weakness  of  pupils  leads  the  teachers  to  a  more  intelligent 

accommodation  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  two  of  the  three  tests  spoken  of  above 
were  made  by  the  principals  and  teachers,  under  the  direction 
of  competent  persons.  This,  at  least,  any  town  or  city  can 
do. 

Dr.  Allport  of  Chicago,  who  has  directed  the  examination 
of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  public  school  children  in  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis,  suggests  even  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  plan 
than  either  of  the  plans  above  mentioned.     He  has  jy^  ^^^^ 
caused  to  be  printed  instructions  and  tests  upon  port's  plan 
a  large  card,*  which  are  all  that  will  be  needed  si^htand 
for  teachers  to  conduct  the  examination.     The  ex-  ^®^*nfif« 
amination  is  intended  only  to  ascertain  what  pupils  need  an 
examination  for  glasses  or  further  professional  advice  respect- 
ing the  sight  or  hearing. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1899,  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  testing  of  eyesight  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  Under  the  law,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
required  to  furnish  test  cards  and  blanks  and  in-  oompui- 

structions  for  their  use   to  the  school  authorities.  J®"^!*^ 

for  exam- 

The  superintendent,  principal  or  teacher  in  every  inationof 
school  is  required  to  test  the  eyesight  of  all  the  Sonnet- 
pupils   during  the   fall   term   of  each   year,    and  *^^ 
notify  in  writing  the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  pupil  who 
has   any   defect  of  vision,    with   a   brief  statement   of  each 
defect. 

«  Cards  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Aimer  Coe,  optician,  65  State  Street,  Chicago,  UL 
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In  compliance  with  the   above  law,  the  school  visitors  of 

Hartford  caused  to  be  examined  9,735  pupils,  of 
Tests  in  f   f      > 

Hartford.  which  number  the  eyes  of  1,596  were  found  defec- 
oonn.  ^j^^  ^j.  diseased. 

Probably  the  most  extensive  test  of  sight  and  hearing  that 
has  been  made  in  this  country  was  that  made  last  year  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  which  50,000  children  were  examined,  under 
the  direction  of  the  physical  training  department. 
Brooklyn,  **  Of  these,  28  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  deficient 
^'^'  in  eyesight  and  10  per  cent,  in  hearing.     Notifica- 

tions were  sent  to  the  parents  of  most  of  these  children.  As  a 
result,  about  2,000  reported  treatment  and  832  secured  glasses 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  tests." 

One  kind  of  investigation  made  by  the  physical  training  com- 
mittee of  the  Brookline  Education  Society  deserves  attention, 
on  account  of  its  unique  character  and  the  practical  results  it 
In  ti  -  promises.  The  investigation  was  of  the  physical 
tionofthe  condition  of  the  children  and  the  hygiene  of  the 
condition  ^^^^^  rooms,  and  was  carried  on  with  the  assistance 
of  the  of  the  teachers  and  medical  inspectors.     The  ques- 

Brookiine,  tions  asked  were  in  relation  to  the  pupils'  nutrition 
Mass.  g^j^j  condition  of  spine,  and  the  ventilation,  lighting 

and  temperature  of  the  schoolrooms.  The  results  of  the  physi- 
cal examination  were  as  follows  (22,  p.  22)  :  Out  of  2,594 
children,  the  nutrition  was  considered  to  be  excellent  in  1,603, 
or  62  per  cent. ;  good  in  605,  or  24  per  cent. ;  fair  in  262,  or 
10  per  cent. ;  poor  in  104,  or  4  per  cent.  In  the  same  number 
the  following  deformities  were  observed :  of  the  spine,  4 ;  of 
the  chest,  7 ;  of  the  extremities,  9  ;  of  the  head,  4.  A  more 
individualized  physical  examination  was  made  by  the  same  com- 
mittee through  the  co-operation  of  some  physicians.  Sixty-one 
boys  were  examined,  with  the  following  results,  in  part  (22, 
p.  23)  :  Percentage  of  pupils  having  poor  preservation  of  teeth, 
29.5  ;  abnormal  condition  of  throat,  54.1 ;  abnormal  condition 
of  heart,  24.6;  abnormal  development  of  chest,  16.4.  As  one 
result  of  the  investigation,  the  committee  strongly  recommended 
that  certain  vacant  land  be  left  an  open  space  for  a  playground 
for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Instruction. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  course  to  the  end  of  it,  careful 
and  systematic  instruction  in  hygiene  should  be  given,  first 
independent  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  later  in  close  con- 
nection with  those  subjects.     It  is  not  the  place  instpuction 
here  to  suggest  methods  of  instruction,  and  yet  it  JSrou^hout 
may  be  proper  to  state  that  instruction  in  hygiene  ^^^  ooiirBe. 
will  be  effective  only  as  it  is  made  concrete  and  applicable 
to  every-daj'^  experience.     Pupils  may  be  told  or  they  may 
read  from  the  book  all  the  rules  of  hygiene,  and  afterwards  be 
able  to  repeat  them,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  see  their  applica^ 
tion  so  far  as  their  own  lives  are  concerned.     If  they  do  not 
see  this  clearly,  and  do  not  know  the  reasons  why  the  laws  of 
health  should  be  obeyed,  they  may  as  well  remain  in  ignorance. 
For  example,  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school  and 
in  the  high  school  pupils  should  be  led  not  merely  to  learn  the 
feet  that  rapid  eating  is  harmful,  but  to  know  why  it  is  harm- 
ful ;  not  merely  to  say  that  pure  air  is  necessary  to  health, 
but  to  ascertain  from  measurements  whether  their  own  bed- 
rooms or  schoolrooms  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  it.     There 
is  not  a  fact  of  hygiene  connected  with  school  conditions  or 
home  conditions  which   might   not   be   profitably 
worked   out   by   the   pupils   themselves.     If  this  tobeprac- 
practice  of  applying  in  our  teaching  to  everyday  *^^*^' 
life  the  principles  of  hygiene  were  universal,  there  would  be 
in  time  less  reluctance  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  to  pro- 
vide all  the  means  possible  to  insure  conditions  of  health,  and 
parents  would  not  be  so  willing  as  many  now  are  to  defy  all 
the  principles  of  dietary  science.     Speaking  of  the  ignorance 
of  parents  respecting  food,  Mrs.  Richards  says  (25,  p.  17)  : 
**  To  my  mind,  there  is  but  one  efficient  remedy  for  this  gross 
ignorance  and  misapprehension  of  the  office  of  food,  and  that 

is,  to  have  the  science  of  food  taught  in  all  our  pub- 

°  The  Bcienoe 

lie  schools.     Make  the  simple,  fundamental,  well-  of  food  to 

known   principles   of  diet   a  part   of  the  natural  ^®**^»^*- 

science  training  in  the  school,  add  interest  and  point  to  the 

teaching  by  classes  in  cooking,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  dishes 
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prepared,  although  they  should  be  well  done,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  illustrations  they  give  of  the  principles  taught." 

General  Hygienic  Treatment. 

Having  considered  the  dangers  to  health  to  which  pupils  in 
school  are  exposed,  we  ought  next  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
teachers  can  do  to  avoid  those  dangers,  and  to  correct  faults 
which  already  exist.  The  first  means  which  suggests  itself  is 
physical  training. 

The  chief  direct  ends  of  physical  training  are  health  and 
symmetry  of  body  and  grace  of  bodily  movements.  That  these 
ends  are  promoted  to  any  degi'ee  by  the  prevailing  gymnastic 
The  use  of  practice  in  the  schools  is  seriously  questioned  by 
fifymnastio  many  people.  There  are,  doubtless,  gained  by  the 
and  their '  exercises  a  certain  degree  of  muscular  strength  and 
limitations,  increased  circulation  of  the  blood;  but  these  are 
not  the  only  nor  are  they  the  chief  conditions  of  health  most 
needed  for  our  pupils.  What  they  most  need  is  recuperation  or 
rest  from  mental  fatigue,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  is  not  gained 
by  the  tenseness  of  mind  required  in  sharply  following  the 
orders  of  a  leader  in  gymnastics.  Teachers,  in  response  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  or  the  pupils  are  rested  by 
such  exercises,  almost  invariably  answer  in  the  negative ;  and 
yet  they  have  grown  in  favor  to  such  an  extent  in  some  places 
as  to  constitute  the  only  exercise  which  the  pupils  are  per- 
mitted to  have.  The  growing  doubt  as  to  their  use  as  a  means 
of  promoting  health  is  shown  by  the  changed  character  of  the 
exercises  recommended  by  directors  of  gymnasiums.  The  dis- 
satisfaction with  prevailing  methods  is  voiced  in  the  following 
statement,  recently  made  by  a  prominent  director, of  physical 
culture  in  one  of  our  State  normal   schools   respecting  the 

system  in  common  use:  **I  believe  the  classifica- 
The  faults        .  ^  .  ,        ,  . 

ofappiica-     tion  of  exercises  m  this  system  to  be  the  most 

^^^^'  scientific  and  effective,  but  I  want  to  protest  most 

earnestly  against  their  application,  as  so  often  seen,  by  which 

such  exercises  are  a  dose  of  repulsive  medicine,  instead  of  the 

natural,  voluntary,  joyous  response  of  the  child."     In  other 

words,  the  recreative  elements  of  exercise  are  wanting  in  many 

of  the  gymnastic  exercises.     These  elements,  it  is  believed, 
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may  be  supplied  in  part  by  a  more  intelligent  application  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  best  systems  of  gymnastics,  and 
in  part  by  substituting  for  many  of  the  gymnastic  exercises 
recreative  games  and  plays,  in  which  the  response  of  the  chil- 
dren is  *'  natural,  voluntary  and  joyous."  To  meet  successfully 
the  desired  ends,  the  games  should  be  such  as  to  Recreative 
enable  all  the  pupils  to  join  in  them  voluntarily,  eramesand 
They  should  give  abundant  opportunity  for  free,  needed, 
joyous  and  frequently  emulative  action.  They  may  be  educa- 
tional in  character,  or  such  as  will  exercise  the  pupils'  powers 
of  observation,  imitation,  memory  and  judgment.  To  accom- 
plish the  best  results,  it  w^U  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
direct  and  oversee  the  games,*  and,  if  she  is  sj^mpathetic 
enough,  to  participate  in  them.  The  games  will  afford  the 
best  opportunity  for  profitable  child  study,  and  for  creating 
in  the  teacher  sympathy  with  and  interest  in  the  children. 

It  is  a  cheering  sign  that  in  many  places  the  recess,  so  long 
abandoned,  is  being  restored,  to  be  spent,  not  as  formerly  in 
rough-and-tumble  spoils  or  in  aimless  idleness,  but  in  well- 
directed,  joyous  exercise,  which  sends  the  children 

•^   "^  The  recess 

back  to   their  studies  refreshed  and   invigorated,  bein^re- 

The   following   carefully  selected   list  of  games  f  ■*^''®^' 
will  suggest  what  may  be  played  by  children  of  different  ages. 
Some  of  them,  as  will  be  seen,  are  appropriate  for  the  school 
yard  alone,  while  others  can  be  played  in  the  schoolroom  or 
gymnasium,  or,  if  there  is  no  gymnasium,  in  the  basement 
playroom.     Those  marked  S.  may  be  played  in   the  school- 
room, and  those  marked  G.  in  the  gymnasium  or  a  list  of 
playroom.     The  figures  indicate  the  grade  of  pu-  f^^j^^^^ 
pils  for  which  the  games  are  best  adapted,  1  stand-  mended, 
ing  for  the  primary  grade,  2  for  the  lower  grammar,  3  for  the 
upper  grammar  and  4  for  the  high  school. 

*  Mi88  Brown,  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Normal  School  (10,  p.  631),  recommends 
dlTiding  the  class  into  two  or  three  sections,  thus  freeing  the  children  from  apparent 
direction  by  the  teacher,  and  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  do  fndividnal  work. 

t  They  are  selected  from  the  list  of  games  ^ven  and  described  by  Superintendent  G. 
E.  Johnson  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  from  **  One  Hundred  Gym- 
nastic Games"  prepared  by  ten  members  of  the  alumni  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics.  These  are  very  valuable  contributions  to  educational  literature,  and 
should  be  within  reach  of  every  teacher. 
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Bean  bags  in  a  circle,  S.,  G.,  1,  2,  8. 
All  up,  S.,  G.,  2,  3,  4. 
Ball  hunt,  S.,  G.,  2,  3,  4. 
Beast,  bird  or  fish,  S.,  3,  4. 
Call  tag,  S.,  1,  2,  3, 4. 
Birds,  S.,  G.,  1,  2. 

.  Follow  the  leader,  S.,  G.,  1,  2,  3, 4. 
Ducks  fly,  S.,  1,  2. 
Going  to  Jerusalem,  S.,  1,  2, 3,  4. 
Catch  ball,  S.,  G.,  1,  2,  3. 
Guess  ball,  S.,  G.,  1,  2,  3, 4. 
Herr  Slap  Jack,  S.,  G.,  1,  2, 3. 
Observation,  S.,  1,  2,  3, 4. 
Basket  ball,  G.,  3,  4. 
Ball  and  bases,  G.,  3, 4. 
Ball  stand,  G.,  3,  4. 
Bears  and  cattle,  G.,  3,  4. 


Black  and  red,  G.,  3, 4. 
Cat  and  rat,  G..  1,  2, 3,  4. 
Hunt  the  fox,  G.,  1,  2. 
Steeple  chase,  G.,  3, 4. 
Dodge  ball,  G.,  2,  3,  4. 
Garden  scamp,  G.,  2,  3, 4. 
Hanging  cats,  G.,  1, 2,  3,  4. 
Jump  the  shot,  G.,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Lame  fox  and  chickens,  G.,  1, 2, 3, 4. 
Last  couple  out,  G.,  3, 4. 
Ninepins,  G.,  2,  3,  4. 
Stealing  sticks,  G.,  3,  4. 
The  billed  cat,  G.,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Three  deep,  G.,  2,  3, 4. 
King's  castle,  G.,  2,  3. 
Fox  and  geese,  G.,  2,  3. 


All  of  the  above-named  games  marked  <*G.,"  and  many 
others,  like  <*Ispy,"  *'tag, "  **duck  on  the  rock,"  may  be 
played  on  the  playground.  There  are  many  games  like 
**  geography, "  «« assumed  characters, "  and  *<  authors, "  which 
will  be  found  a  valuable  help  in  connection  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  school.* 

In  what   is  said  of  the  importance  of  games  and  plays  as 

school  exercises,  it  is  not  meant  that  g3annastic  exercises  have 

not  a  distinctly  constructive  and  corrective  value,  nor   is  it 

The  true        meant  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  school. 

^^mnastio    Emphasis   is  here  placed   upon   exercises  of  rec- 

exercises.     reation  and  relaxation,  because  they  have  to  some 

extent  been  discontinued  in  the  abandonment  of  the  recess, 

and  because  in  the  strain  of  school  work  they  are  especially 

needed.     In   the   thirty  minutes   allowed  daily  for   recesses, 

fully  two  thirds  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  the  wholly 

recreative   exercises.     If  any   more   than  the  remaining  time 

is  needed  for  gymnastics,  let  it  be  taken  from  the 
Time  for  .  . 

recreative     time  which  has  been  assigned  for  recitation  and 

exercises,      g^udy.     In  school  buildings  provided  with  a  gym- 
nasium, regular  semi- weekly  or  tri-weekly  periods  should  be 


•  In  an  interesting  test,  piven  recently  to  over  2,000  children,  by  Mr.  Monroe  of  the 
Westfield,  Mass.,  Normal  School,  it  was  fonnd  that  32  per  cent,  of  the  favorite  games 
mentioned  were  ball  games ;  31  per  cent.,  chase  games ;  and  10  per  cent.,  motion  games. 
Farther  details  of  the  test  are  given  in  (24,  p.  1084). 
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set  off  for  systematic  exercise  in  gymnastics, — periods  suf- 
ficiently long  to  give  opportunity  for  carefully  graded  class 
and  individual  work. 

That  the  effects  of  systematic  physical  training  are  felt  in 
other  ways  than  in  promoting  bodily  health  should  be  realized 
by  every  teacher.  Dr.  Hartwell  says  (21,  p.  510)  :  *'If  we 
once  admit,  as  we  must  admit,  that  thought  and  feeling,  judg- 
ment and  volition  are  inexpressible  and  ineffectual  except 
through  motor  acts,  and  that  motor  acts  are  animated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  central  nervous  system,  the  inference  is  clear 
that  physical  training  is  an  essential  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  health  and  power."  Of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  games  in  intellectual  and  moral  development  Dr.  Lincoln 
says  (16,  p.  71):  <<  These  games  are  well  suited  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  basal  traits  of  character  and  intellect,  —  quick 
sight,  dexterity  of  hand,  agility,  lung  power,  voice,  speed, 
endurance,  with  love  of  fairness,  self-assertion,  will-power, 
social  instinct  and  general  experience  of  unveiled  human 
nature." 

Special  and  Individual  Treatment. 

It  is  a  well-known  principle  of  education  that  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils  should  be  met  as  far  as  possible.  This  prin- 
ciple is  especially  important  when  applied  to  physical  training. 
It  is  applied  in  every  case  of  eye  or  ear  defect  that  -^ays  of 
is  observed  and  treated,  and  in  the  case  of  children  meetinjr  the 
who  are  sent  home  from  school  on  account  of  ill-  individual 
ness.  The  same  principle  is  recognized  in  placing  p^i?*^^- 
defectives  in  separate  schools  and  classes.  In  our  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  deaf  and  feeble-minded  it  is  found  very 
important  to  give  individual  treatment  to  the  inmates,  especially 
to  those  of  the  feeble-minded  school.  The  same  is  true  with 
the  **  abnormally  defective  "  schools  and  classes  already  alluded 
to.  In  these  classes  special  and  individual  physical  treatment 
of  the  pupils,  such  as  manual  exercises,  baths  and  gymnastics, 
is  found  to  be  very  useful.  As  time  goes  on  doubtless  the 
treatment  will  be  still  more  individualized,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  possible  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  ills.  We  may 
well  carry  this  process  of  individualization  still  further  in  the 
physical  treatment  of  normal-minded  pupils  who  have  signs  of 
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physical  defects,  as  shown  in  wrong  postures,  awkward  move- 
ments and  malformations.     A  recent  movement  in  Brookline 

bids  fair  to  do  much  in  this  direction.     Here  those 
Bxamina-  .,./., 

tion  and        pupils  who  are  found  to  need  corrective  exercises 

oTpupiirin  ^^'^  examined  by  the  instructor  of  physical  training, 
Brookline,  with  a  view  of  prescribing  daily  home  and  school 
exercises.  In  the  clinic,  which  is  held  for  an  hour 
once  a  week,  a  careful  examination  is  made  of  the  pupils  who 
are  taking  the  special  treatment,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  progress  is  made  and  what  change  of  treatment  is 
needed. 

It  is  on  such  special  and  preventive  lines  of  treatment  for 
abnormal  children  that  the  schools  of  the  future  will  more  and 
more  work.  It  will  not  be,  however,  until  the  people  believe 
Prevention  ^^  ^  policy  of  prevention  rather  than  mere  restraint 
better  than  and  punishment  in  respect  to  crime.  It  may  be 
and  correc-  that  society  for  many  years  to  come  will  seek  to 
tion.  protect  itself  by  means  of  the  pound  of  retributive 

cure  meted  out  to  criminals ;  but  more  and  more  apparent  as 
time  goes  on  will  become  the  effectiveness  of  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention in  the  special  treatment  of  children  and  youth  before 
the  crimes  are  committed.  Already  there  are  signs  of  an 
awakening  realization  of  the  value  of  reformative  measures  in 
the  quite  general  approval  among  thinking  people  of  the  great 
work  which  Mr.  Brockway  has  done  during  the  past  few  years 

„        ,  with   the   prisoners  in  Elmira.     Here  for  several 

Bxperience  '■ 

In  Bimira,  years  men  were  treated  according  to  their  individual 
needs  by  giving  them  baths,  massages,  physical  and 
manual  exercises,  and  by  providing  for  them  study  and  useful 
occupations,  with  the  result,  as  Mr.  Sanborn  has  pointed  out,* 
<*of  securing  the  astonishing  percentage  of  more  than  seven 
reformations  out  of  every  ten  persons."  If  the  value  of  special 
hygienic  and  educational  treatment  of  criminals  is  thus  marked, 
what  cannot  be  said  of  the  value  of  such  treatment  when  given 
to  young  persons  before  fixed  habits  are  formed? 

To  carry  out  the  needed  corrective  and  preventive  treatment 
for  abnormal  children,  as  well  as  the  regular  constructive  work 

*  Papers  in  Penology,  February,  1900,  p.  29.    Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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tor    all,  there  should  be  employed,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
force,  a  health  oflScer,  called  the  school  physician  ^  health 
or  director  of  hygiene,  whose  duty  will  be  to  ex-  officer  for 
amine  from  time  to  time  the  pupils,  for  the  pur-  schools 
pose  of  ascertaining  which  of  them  need  special  '^®®<i®<*- 
treatment,  and  to  prescribe  what  that  treatment  shall  be.     His 
duty  also  will   be  to  inspect  the   hygienic  conditions  of  the 
schools,  and  to  recommend  needed  improvements.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  duties,  he  will  direct  and  assist  the  teachers  in 
carrying  on  the  physical  training  of  the  school,  both  in  its 
educational  and  in  its  hygienic  aspects. 

Thus  will  be  assured  in  education  the  samq  consideration 
for  the  body  which  is  now  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
mind.  Physical  training  in  its  broadest  sense  will  become  the 
business  of  the  school  no  less  in  the  special  correction  of  ex- 
isting ills  and  the  prevention  of  greater  ones  than  in  the  more 
general  building  up  of  the  body.  Health  of  body  will  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  coequal  in  educational  importance  with 
health  of  mind,  but  as  inextricably  bound  up  with  it,  both  in 
the  processes  of  education  and  in  the  ends  of  eflScient  service 
in  the  world. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Slate  Board  of  Education, 

My  work  during  the  past  year  has  included  school  visitation, 
correspondence  with  school  oflScials,  parents  and  teachers,  the 
holding  of  teachers'  institutes  and  conferences,  and  public  meet- 
ings to  bring  educational  conditions  to  the  attention  of  the 
people.  For  these  varied  purposes,  seventy-five  towns,  a 
large  percentage  of  them  rural  communities  with  scattered 
schools,  have  been  visited.  Calls  from  school  committees 
and  superintendents  for  advice  and  aid  have  been  numerous. 
Inspection  of  schools  with  these  officials  and  conferences  re- 
garding educational  plans  and  methods  have  seized  to  keep  the 
State  and  the  towns  in  co-operation  along  lines  of  educational 
progress. 

Larger  State  aid  to  small  towns,  the  extension  of  high  school 
privileges,  and  the  settled  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  make 
school  superintendence  universal,  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century  as  a  most  important  era  of  educational  prog- 
ress in  Massachusetts.  The  more  extended  co-operation  of 
the  State  and  the  towns,  educationally,  will  tend  to  unify  and 
strengthen  the  public  school  system.  If  the  administration  of 
school  affiiirs  be  marked  by  economy  and  efficiency,  if  the 
teaching  service  be  maintained  at  a  high  standard,  the  support 
of  the  people  will  be  secured. 

I  believe  the  schools  of  western  Massachusetts,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  made  commendable  progress  during  the 
year.  There  has  been  a  small  gain  in  attendance,  except- 
ing in  a  few  towns  in  which  population  has  decreased.  The 
school  year  has  been  lengthened  two  to  four  weeks  in  some 
towns.  Never  before  have  I  found  so  many  qualified  teachers 
in  the  schools.  College  and  normal  school  graduates,  and 
teachers  of  successful  experience  who  have  not  taken  profes- 
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sional  courses,  have  accepted  positions  in  grammar,  primary 
and  rural  schools,  and  have  done  excellent  work.  In  some 
country  schools,  teachers  of  superior  education  have  fitted 
older  pupils  to  enter  the  junior  class  of  high  schools. 

Improvement  in  school  work  is  due  to  several  causes,  such 
as  increase  of  State  aid  for  teachers'  wages,  a  more  careful 
selection  of  teachers  and  better  superintendence  of  schools. 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 

There  has  been  some  extension  of  this  plan  during  the  year, 
in  towns  more  or  less  favorably  situated  for  conveyance  of 
children.  These  conditions  should  always  be  taken  into  care- 
ful consideration :  the  size  and  distance  of  schools  from  some 
central  location;  and  the  possibility  of  securing  conveyance 
that  is  commodious  and  comfortable,  affording  adequate  pro- 
tection to  children  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Such  conveyances, 
if  not  steam  or  electric  cars,  should  be  drawn  by  good,  safe 
horses,  under  the  charge  of  competent  drivers  who  are  persons 
of  good  manners  and  sound  moral  character.  It  is  the  duty 
and  the  right  of  parents  to  demand  comfort  and  protection  for 
their  children  in  the  public  conveyance  to  and  from  school. 
Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  care  of  children  during 
the  noon  hour  at  the  union  school. 

Consolidation  of  schools  has  not  only  its  advantages,  but  its 
difficulties  as  well.  Perhaps  no  other  rural  town  in  western 
Massachusetts  better  illustrates  changed  conditions  through 
consolidation  of  schools  than  Warwick  in  Franklin  County. 

Consolidation  of  Schools  in  Wamoick. 
Six  years  ago  Wai*wick  maintained  9  schools  24  weeks  per 
year.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  town  was  87. 
Teachers'  wages  in  the  8  outside  schools  were  $5  per  week ; 
in  the  centre  school,  $6  per  week.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
teachers  were  young  and  without  experience,  educated  in  the 
district  schools.  Some  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  — 
one  term  a  pupil  in  a  school,  the  next  term  a  teacher.  Occa- 
sionally, in  recent  years,  a  teacher  of  marked  ability  and  suc- 
cessful experience  has  been  employed,  but  the  number  of 
schools  made  it  impossible  to  pay  wages  that  would  retain  the 
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services  of  well-qualified  teachers  many  terms.  The  schools 
were  poorly  supplied  with  books  and  materials. 

Now  all  of  the  pupils  in  town  are  in  three  rooms  of  one 
modem,  well-lighted,  heated,  ventilated  building,  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  rooms  are  supplied 
with  good  blackboards,  and  with  books  and  appliances  for  the 
use  of  pupils.  The  school  has  three  teachers,  —  normal  school 
graduates  of  exceptional  ability.  The  average  wage  paid  is 
$9  a  week ;  the  school  year  is  36  weeks.  Special  teachers  of 
music  and  drawing  visit  the  schools  each  week.  Pupils  are 
conveyed  to  the  centre  union  school  from  distant  parts  of  the 
town.  The  average  attendance  in  the  fall  term  was  96,  —  a 
gain  over  the  attendg^nce  in  all  of  the  9  schools  six  years  ago. 
The  schools  are  well  graded  from  lowest  primary  to  highest 
grammar  grade,  three  classes  in  a  room.  Teachers  are  selected 
whose  qualifications  are  especially  adapted  to  the  ability  and 
needs  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge.  The  number  of  reci- 
tations being  less  than  in  ungraded  schools,  the  teachers  and 
pupils  do  much  more  effective  work.  The  relation  of  the 
teachers  to  one  another  is  one  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and  the 
association  of  so  many  pupils  in  the  schoolrooms  and  on 
the  grounds  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  is  pleasant 
and  beneficial. 

As  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  its  schools  and  a  wise 
administration  of  school  affairs,  the  town  has,  in  six  years, 
lengthened  the  school  year  50  per  cent.,  increased  the  teachers' 
wages  75  per  cent,  and  employed  special  teachers  of  music  and 
drawing,  without  materially  increasing  the  school  tax  of  the 
town.  Because  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  schools 
through  consolidation,  the  cost  of  instruction  by  the  regular 
teachers  has  been  lessened.  A  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  received  from  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  schools. 

Much  time  that  would  be  needed  for  travel  by  the  super- 
intendent and  special  teachers  in  reaching  many  small  scattered 
schools  is  saved  for  profitable  use  in  the  one  building  of  the 
union  school. 

The  citizens  of  Warwick  have  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
their  public  schools  by  the  employment  of  an  eflScient  super- 
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intendent,  the  erection  of  a  school  building  which  is  a  credit 
to  the  town,  the  consolidation  of  its  schools  and  the  employ- 
ment of  eflScient  teachers. 

State  Increase  of  Teachers'  Salaries  in  Small  Towns. 
The  law  providing  for  the  payment  from  the  income  of 
thie  school  fiind  to  any  town  having  a  valuation  of  less  than 
$350,000  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2  per  week  for  the  actual 
time  of  service  of  each  teacher  approved  by  the  school 
committee  of  said  town  after  special  examination  as  to  ex- 
ceptional ability  has  been  of  more  or  less  service  to  these 
towns.  This  service  has  varied  with  the  selection  of  the 
teachers  and  the  subsequent  examination  and  oversight  given 
to  their  work.  Under  the  administration  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  school  committees  and  of  superintend- 
ents, the  law  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  improving  the 
teaching  in  the  schools.  Had  some  plan  of  State  examination 
of  teachers  and  of  State  supervision  of  the  teachers  aided  by 
the  State  been  in  force  when  the  law  of  1896  went  into  opera^ 
tion,  an  increased  eflSciency  of  teaching  in  all  of  the  towns 
would  have  resulted.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  plan  of  State 
examination  and  oversight,  inferior  teachers  have  in  a  few 
instances  received  the  extra  State  aid  with  loss  rather  than 
gain  to  the  schools.  Within  the  past  year  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has  adopted  a  more  stringent  policy  regarding 
the  approval  of  new  teachers  employed  under  this  law.  No 
approval  is  now  given  without  close  antecedent  inspection 
of  their  work.  Though  the  plan  has  been  on  trial  but  six 
months,  good  results  are  apparent.  Teachers  have  been 
selected  by  school  committees  with  greater  care.  Promise  of 
extra  State  aid  has  been  conditioned  upon  good  teaching  that 
should  merit  approval  after  special  State  inspection,  thus  stim- 
ulating teachers  to  effort.  In  many  schools  teachers  of 
marked  ability  have  been  secured  for  the  fair  wages  offered, 
and  these  schools  have  greatly  improved  under  the  instruction 
of  such  teachers.  Some  teachers  have  failed  to  secure  approval, 
and  others  have  succeeded  them.  Some  teachers  of  good  nat- 
ural ability  are  not  ambitious  to  improve  by  study  or  by  taking 
a  professional  course  of  training,  because  they  can,  as  "  home 
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talent,"  secure  appointments  by  some  school  committees,  re- 
gardless of  their  qualifications.  The  necessity  of  approval  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  order  to  secure  the  extra  pay  is 
raising  the  standard  of  qualifications.  It  has  already  influenced 
some  to  attend  the  normal  schools.  The  more  stringent  policy 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  made  to  include  all 
teachers  who  expect  extra  aid. 

The  money  now  raised  by  rural  towns  for  school  purposes, 
together  with  that  given  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund, 
including  the  extra  $2  a  week  paid  to  approved  teachers  in 
towns  of  low  valuation,  should  enable  these  country  towns  to 
provide  a  good  common  school  education,  if  the  money  is 
wisely  expended.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  teachers  in  38 
towns  of  western  Massachusetts  received  last  year  $10,350.81 
under  the  law  of  1896.  In  proportion  as  this  money  has  been 
wisely  expended,  great  good  has  come  to  the  schools. 

The  Country  School  of  the  New  Century. 

What  the  country  school  of  the  new  century  is  to  be  will 
depend  upon  two  conditions,  —  the  status  of  rural  communities 
and  the  relation  of  the  State  to  public  instruction.  Though 
many  of  the  country  towns  have  lost  in  population  during  the 
last  decade  of  years,  quite  a  number  have  made  small  gains. 
There  are  indications  that  the  best  rural  towns  are  holding 
their  own,  and  will,  in  the  near  future,  gain  in  population  and 
wealth.  Many  people  are  feeling  the  excessive  strain  of  city 
life  upon  body  and  mind ;  they  are  realizing  that  undue  ex- 
citement has  a  baneful  influence  upon  their  children.  The 
natural  attractions  of  the  country,  the  quiet  life,  the  small  but 
relatively  sure  remuneration  for  industry,  are  considerations 
that  make  a  home  among  the  hills  desirable.  Not  a  few  people 
who  have  won  a  competency  in  the  city  are  coming  back  to 
the  home  towns  to  spend  the  winter  of  life  where  its  spring 
opened.  Men  of  wealth  have  given  liberally  to  found  libraries 
in  the  towns  of  their  childhood,  while  others  have  built  summer 
residences  on  the  old  homesteads.  All  such  changes  tend  to 
brighten  the  country  town,  to  hold  and  to  increase  its  popula- 
tion and  valuation. 

Additional  State  highways  and  electric  roads  are  facilitating 
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communication  in  the  towns  and  among  neighboring  towns, 
rendering  the  consolidation  of  schools  easier  of  accomplishment 
and  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  high  schools  less  expensive 
than  now. 

The  home  and  the  school  should  have  a  closer  relation; 
habits  of  industry  in  connection  with  farm  life  should  be  ac- 
quired ;  and  the  science  of  agriculture,  in  its  modem  develop- 
ment, should  be  better  understood  and  more  highly  appreciated 
by  boys.  The  elementary  principles  of  this  important  subject 
might  be  taught  in  rural  schools.  For  this  purpose,  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  could  most  profitably  publish  a  suitable 
book. 

Nature  Study  in  Rural  Schooi;3. 

Nature  study  for  the  rural  schools  means  not  the  simple  ex- 
ercises of  examining  and  drawing  a  few  twigs  and  leaves,  but  a 
far  broader  consideration  of  the  child's  natural  environment. 

Local  geography  should  include  an  examination  of  land  and 
water  conditions.  The  elevations,  slopes,  plains  and  depres- 
sions of  land  should  be  studied  in  all  their  bearings  upon 
climate,  soil,  productions,  water  supply  and  drainage.  All 
natural  resources  of  power,  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
products,  should  be  studied  with  regard  to  their  relation  to 
human  life.  Forests  should  receive  special  attention  as  to 
growth,  preservation  and  use.  Farming,  grazing,  dairying, 
the  raising  of  all  profitable  animals  and  crops,  are  interesting 
and  valuable  topics  for  rural  school  study.  Present  and  pos- 
sible local  industries  may  well  receive  careful  consideration. 
In  addition  to  *' current  events,"  considered  profitably  every 
week  in  some  schools,  there  should  be  frequent  talks  and 
papers  upon  **home  doings,"  —  the  spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter  activities  of  country  life.  Pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged by  home  and  school  life  combined  to  have  a  personal 
and  property  interest  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the 
farm,  as  well  as  in  its  tools,  carriages  and  buildings. 

Health  Conditions. 
Children  should  come  to  the  country  school  with  health  de- 
veloped by  outdoor  air  and  exercise,  by  work  in  the  house, 
barn,  shop,  field  and  at  the  wood-pile.     A  carpenter's  bench, 
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a  smith's  anvil  with  necessary  tools,  should  be  found  on  every 
New  England  farm.  The  home  training  in  frugality  and  inj 
dustry  of  fifty  years  ago  was  woiih  much  more  to  the  country 
children  than  were  the  meagre  privileges  of  the  schools.  To- 
day home  and  school  should  offer  many  more  advantages  and 
furnish  still  better  training  for  citizenship. 

Course  of  Study  for  Rural  Schools. 

This  should  include  the  fundamental  branches  of  the  past, 
with  modifications  and  extensions  to  meet  present  conditions. 
The  objects  of  education,  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
development  of  power,  formation  of  character,  should  be  kept 
in  view  in  choice  of  subjects  and  a  method  of  teaching.  What- 
ever pertains  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue  should  have 
prominence.  Hence  reading,  spelling,  writing,  language 
lessons  and  grammar  must  have  a  conspicuous  place.  For 
discipline,  and  some  practical  applications,  arithmetic  is  im- 
portant, mainly  after  the  primary  grades.  Between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years  the  pupil  can  gain,  with  proper 
teaching,  a  more  substantial  knowledge  of  arithmetic  than 
is  acquired  in  a  much  longer  period  in  schools  more  strictly 
graded. 

The  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  may  well  take  the 
place  of  obsolete  or  useless  topics  in  arithmetic.  Geography, 
correlated  with  history,  should  bring  the  child  into  contact 
with  the  world  and  humanity.  Physiology,  physics  and  chem- 
istry should  give  to  the  child  such  elementary  knowledge  of 
himself  and  of  the  phenomena  and  forces  of  nature  as  will 
enable  him  to  read  understandingly  upon  subjects  within  those 
sciences.  Biography  and  literature  should  have  a  large  place 
in  the  reading  of  the  older  pupils.  To  develop  latent  talent 
and  to  cultivate  observation  and  hand  expression,  drawing 
should  be  taught.  Music  should  have  a  place  in  all  schools. 
The  subjects  named  are  not  numerous.  They  include  those  of 
the  past  regarded  as  fundamental,  with  a  few  added  that  are 
recognized  as  of  much  value  in  modern  courses  of  study.  The 
aim  should  be  to  teach  a  few  things  well,  and  to  cultivate  habits 
of  careful  investigation,  deep  thinking  and  clear  expression. 
The  modern  tendency  to  undue  expansion  should  be  avoided. 
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High  School  Education. 
The  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  extend  high  school  ad- 
vantages to  pupils  residing  in  small  towns,  by  reimbursement 
to  the  towns  of  high  school  tuition  paid  by  them,  is  both  just 
and  generous.  Education  in  its  relation  to  good  citizenship 
concerns  the  State  as  a  whole.  Town  boundaries  are  not 
natural  limits  to  school  privileges.  The  child  born  in  a  poor 
town,  attending  an  inferior  school,  may  be  a  citizen  of  Boston 
in  adult  life. 

High  School  Attendance. 

Last  year  235  pupils,  from  42  towns  of  the  four  western 
counties,  attended  approved  high  schools  in  other  towns,  the 
State  reimbursing  the  towns  for  tuition  to  the  amount  of 
$7,503.47.  School  committees  and  superintendents  have  a 
special  obligation  resting  upon  them  to  see  that  no  pupil  is 
granted  a  certificate  to  attend  a  high  school  unless  able  to  enter 
it  without  conditions  as  to  scholarship.  The  desire  of  some 
high  schools  to  increase  their  school  attendance  and  to  secure 
tuition  money  has  probably  led  to  the  admission  of  pupils  who 
will  require  an  extra  year  to  complete  the  course.  The  inclina- 
tion of  some  pupils,  or  of  their  parents,  to  secure  entrance  to 
a  high  school  as  soon  as  possible,  regardless  of  age  or  prepara- 
tion, is  a  tendency  that  school  oflScials  must  strenuously  resist. 
Complaint  is  made  that  the  standard  of  the  country  schools  is 
lowered  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  older  pupils  to  attend  a  high 
school  before  they  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the 
local  schools.  The  quality  of  these  schools  should  be  improved 
by  granting  them  additional  privileges.  Better  teachers  should 
be  employed  in  them ;  their  course  of  study  should  be  enriched, 
not  only  as  a  preparation  for  high  school  attendance,  but  to 
afford  to  pupils  who  must  complete  their  schooling  in  the  home 
town  the  largest  possible  advantages.  Local  pride  and  interest 
in  the  town  schools  need  to  be  fostered,  for  their  betterment 
and  for  the  welfare  and  reputation  of  the  communities.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  may  well  adopt  a  more  stringent 
policy  in  examining  the  country  schools  and*  the  approved  high 
schools,  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  strictly  observed 
and  that  the  educational  advantages  offered  by  both  classes  of 
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schools  are  all  that  the  law  anticipates.  Parents,  teachers, 
committees  and  superintendents  should  conscientiously  and 
earnestly  co-operate  for  the  common  good. 

Average  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

An  examination  of  school  registers  shows  an  irregularity  of 
attendance  vaiying  from  3  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  registration  of 
pupils,  while  some  pupils  are  losing  50  per  cent,  of  their  school- 
ing. A  small  percentage  of  absence  is  inevitable  in  any  school, 
and  there  are  occasions  when,  on  account  of  sickness  or  home 
conditions,  some  pupils  must  lose  a  large  amount  of  school 
time.  Emulation  and  undue  stimulation  to  secure  perfect  at- 
tendance by  published  repoiis  and  similar  means  may  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  health  or  possibly  the  lives  of  some  pupils. 
But  the  per  cent,  of  absence  is  much  too  large  in  many  schools. 
Aside  from  necessary  reasons  for  absence,  there  are  various 
causes.  Parental  ignorance  of  the  real  advantages  of  schools, 
or  indifference  to  them,  or  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  children,  are  prolific  causes  of  non-attendance.  Visitation 
of  teachers  to  the  homes  of  such  parents  might  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  the  schools.  The  failure  of  the  school  to  be  so  attrac- 
tive, interesting  and  profitable  a  place  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it,  causes  absence.  Disinclination  to  study,  school  constraint, 
inherited  tendencies,  home  and  street  influences,  lead  to  habit- 
ual truancy.  Public  schools  at  public  expense  presuppose  the 
regular  attendance  of  children.  Until  State  attendance  laws 
are  enforced  by  State  officials,  truancy  will  not  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  Charlemont,  Chester, 
Colrain,  Dalton,  Great  Barrington,  Hinsdale,  Northampton, 
Northfield,  Sandisfield,  Savoy,  South  Hadley,  Southwick,  Ware. 
One  hundred  towns  were  represented  by  450  teachers.  Ten  of 
the  13  institutes  were  held  in  comparatively  small  towns,  to 
bring  the  advantages  of  the  meetings  to  teachers  who  have  less 
educational  privileges  than  those  residing  in  larger  places. 
The  speakers  and  topics  were  selected  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  The  attendance  of  citizens  upon 
the  public  evening  meetings  and  upon  the  day  sessions  of  the 
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institutes  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  ttie  increasing  interest  of 
parents  and  other  citjzens  in  modern  educational  problems  and 
methods. 

Northampton  Summer  Institute,  July  2-10,  1900. 
The  Northampton  summer  institute  was  the  tenth  annual 
session  of  the  summer  institute  opened  at  Laurel  Park,  North- 
ampton, the  last  week  of  June,  1891.  For  several  reasons, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  sessions  this  year  in  the  new  high 
school  building  and  in  the  commodious  grammar  schoolhouse 
in  Northampton.  The  rooms  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
course  of  instruction,  including  lectures  and  lessons.  These 
were  given  by  college  professors,  normal,  high  and  training 
school  teachers,  superintendents  of  schools,  and  special  teach- 
ers of  penmanship  and  drawing.  The  sessions  continued  eight 
days,  and  were  attended  by  200  teachers  and  some  citizens. 
The  registration  of  teachers  was  smaller  than  in  preceding 
years,  and  the  number  of  towns  represented  was  not  so  large 
as  was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  location  of  the  institute 
and  the  exceptional  ability  of  the  instructors.  One  cause  for 
a  diminution  of  numbers  was  the  late  closing  of  the  public 
schools.  For  years  previous  to  1891,  institutes  had  been  held 
for  a  day  only  at  a  time.  Some  valuable  instruction  was  given 
and  some  helpful  inspiration  imparted,  but  it  was  felt  by  many 
that  a  session  of  one  or  two  weeks  would  be  much  more  profit- 
able. The  Laurel  Park  institute  was  an  experiment  on  that 
line.  The  schools  of  western  Massachusetts  have  felt  its  help- 
ful influence.  A  change  of  location  and  an  extension  of  the 
program  may  be  desirable  should  the  sessions  be  continued. 
The  multiplication  and  growth  of  normal  schools  furnish  a 
large  supply  of  trained  teachers  who  do  not  so  much  need  the 
vacation  institute.  Colleges  are  offering  summer  sessions  for 
advanced  courses  of  study,  especially  designed  for  teachers. 

Summer  Sessions  at  Normal  Schools. 

The  State  has  invested  a  large  sum  of  money  in  normal  school 

buildings  and  appliances.     These,  excepting  at  Hyannis,  and 

for  a  short  time  at  Salem,  are  not  in  use  for  two  months  of  the 

year.     A  portion  of  this  time  should  be  available  for  the  in- 
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struction  of  many  teachers  who  have  not  had  normal  training, 
and  who  are  not  pecuniarily  able  to  take  a  professional  course 
at  present.  Many  small  towns  must  for  years  employ  teachers 
of  natural  ability  and  some  experience  in  teaching  who  are  not 
normal  graduates.  The  State  owes  to  these  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  such  aid  as  a  summer  session  at  a  normal  school 
will  give  them.  Ultimately,  the  best  of  these  teachers  will 
take  a  full  course  of  training.  A  summer  session  of  four  or 
five  weeks  in  one  or  more  additional  normal  schools  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  many  teachers,  and  through  them  give  an 
uplift  to  the  schools. 

Special  Coubses  in  Normal  Schools. 
Teachers  of  limited  means  may  be  able  to  take  one  term  of 
their  school  year  to  attend  a  normal  school.  Provision  has 
been  made  by  the  principals  of  the  Westfield  and  North  Adams 
normal  schools  to  accommodate  such  teachers.  These  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  professional  improvement  should  be 
utilized  by  a  large  number  of  teachers.  Committees  and  super- 
intendents may  well  base  employment  upon  acceptance  of  these 
privileges. 

School  Supervision,  Past,  Present  and  Future. 
The  principle  of  superintendence  is  co-existent  with  that  of 
good  teaching.  It  is  the  essential  element  in  school  manage- 
ment. When  the  teacher  becomes  the  principal  of  a  school, 
with  an  assistant,  or  his  oversight  of  school  conditii>ns  includes 
several  rooms  in  one  building,  or  granmiar  and  primary  grades 
in  several  buildings,  superintendence  becomes  the  larger  factor 
in  the  principaPs  work.  The  office  of  school  committee  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  superintendence,  and  in  its  best 
estate  has  been  instrumental  in  improving  the  public  schools. 
The  duties  of  school  committees  are  twofold.  They  are  to 
secure  appropriations  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings,  for  the  employment  of  teachers  and  janitors  and  for 
other  necessary  expenses.  They  are  also  to  select  teachers, 
to  arrange  courses  of  studies,  to  direct  methods  of  instruction 
and  management,  and  to  examine  the  schools  to  determine  the 
quality  of  work  accomplished  by  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 
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There  are  minor  duties,  but  the  general  scope  of  the  work 
comes  under  these  heads.  Limitations  in  results  have  been 
due  to  lack  of  business  ability,  scholarly  acquirements,  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  sufficient  time  and  adequate  remuneration 
for  efficient  service. 

The  change  from  the  district  to  the  town  system  of  schools, 
the  extension  of  courses  of  studies,  the  grading  of  schools  and 
improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  called  for  special  super- 
intendence by  experts  whp  should  devote  their  entire  time  and 
attention  to  school  oversight.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  great 
increase  of  expenditure  for  schoolhouses  and  appliances  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  called  for  superior  business  talent  upon 
the  part  of  members  of  school  committees.  Indeed,  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  our  public  school  system  demand  for 
its  wise  management  a  combination  of  the  best  business  and 
professional  talent  obtainable  in  the  school  committee  and 
school  superintendent.  Massachusetts  has  had  in  some  locali- 
ties more  than  fifty  years  of  experience  in  special  school  super- 
vision, and  the  excellence  of  the  public  schools  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  this  service. 

The  law  of  1888,  with  subsequent  amendments,  has  given  to 
the  smaller  towns  of  the  State  advantages  of  school  superin- 
tendence possessed  by  no  other  States.  The  legislation  of  last 
winter  makes  special  school  supervision  the  universal  policy 
of  the  State  in  1902. 

It  is  well  to  review  the  past,  and,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
prepare  for  the  future.  Any  weakness  of  the  system  or  in 
its  administration  is  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  one  or 
both  of  two  conditions,  namely,  to  lack  of  definite  or  sufficient 
authority  upon  the  part  of  the  superintendent  or  to  incompe- 
tency of  that  official.  Both  of  these  conditions  should  be 
avoided  in  the  future,  so  far  as  possible.  The  superintendent's 
status  should  be  defined  by  law.  His  relation  to  the  school 
committee  and  to  the  teachers  should  be  well  understood  in 
every  community.  The  committee  and  the  superintendent 
must  wisely  combine  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
departments  of  public  school  administration. 

The  people  should  realize  the  importance  of  electing  the 
most   reliable  and  competent  persons  to  membership  of  the 
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school  board.  The  city  or  town  has  no  more  important  in- 
terest than  its  public  schools.  In  the  election  of  a  superin- 
tendent by  the  school  committee  is  involved  an  oflScial  action 
of  the  highest  import,  in  which  only  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
should  receive  consideration.  The  election  of  incompetent 
persons  to  this  oflSce  has  brought  reproach  upon  the  system 
and  injury  to  the  schools. 

There  has  been  very  apparent  loss  as  well  as  gain  in  ef- 
ficiency of  work  in  changes  of  superintendents  within  a  few 
years.  The  scramble  for  place,  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs, 
reveals  the  fact  that  many  persons  unfit  for  the  position  can 
bring  influences  to  bear  upon  committees  that  secure  an 
election.  Some  recognized  standard  of  ability,  scholarship, 
professional  training  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  is 
greatly  needed. 

New  Districts. 

Last  spring  Ashfield,  Cummington,  Goshen  and  Plainfield 
united  to  form  a  school  supervision  district,  and  elected  Mr. 
W.  F.  Long  superintendent. 

The  extension  of  superintendence  to  include  all  towns  in 
1902  will  require  the  redistricting  of  certain  towns,  not  only 
to  promote  their  mutual  advantage,  but  to  make  it  possible 
for  towns  not  now  under  supervision  to  combine  with  others 
to  form  unions.  Several  districts  are  composed  of  too  many 
towns  for  eflScient  service.  In  the  breaking  and  making  of 
groups  of  towns,' great  care  will  be  needed  that  the  interests 
of  all  towns  may  be  consei*ved,  and  that  the  schools  may 
enjoy  the  most  efficient  service.  While  the  law  leaves  the 
formation  of  districts  to  school  committees,  the  State  pays 
one  half,  if  not  five  sixths  of  the  expense,  and  so  may  well  have 
advisory  influence,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  among  school 
committees,  power  to  organize  unions.  The  supervision  law 
of  the  year  1900  is  one  of  the  most  impoitant  educational 
measures  ever  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth. 

The  School  Committee  a  Unit. 
The  law  defining  the  powers  and   duties  of  school  com- 
mittees recognizes  their  official  status  as  a  board,  not  their 
authority  to  act  as  individuals  upon  the  most  important  ques- 
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tioDs  of  school  administration.  <<  The  school  committee  shall 
elect  and  contnict  with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools ; 
shall  ascertain  by  personal  examination  their  qualifications  for 
teaching  and  their  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools/' 
etc.  "The  school  committee  shall  direct  what  books  shall 
be  used  in  the  schools  and  shall  prescribe,  so  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, a  course  of  studies.''  *'The  school  committee  may, 
when  they  think  proper,  dismiss  any  teacher  from  employ- 
ment." 

The  law  thus  defines  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  school  com- 
mittee as  a  body,  acting  in  a  meeting  regularly  or  specially 
called,  a  majority  vote  deciding  questions  before  the  board. 
In  many  towns  the  illegal  and  mischievous  practice  prevails  of 
**  farming  out, "  as  the  habit  is  called,  to  individuals  of  the 
committee  many  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving  upon 
the  board.  Individual  members  engage  and  dismiss  teachers 
at  will  and  pay  such  wages  as  they  please.  Authority  and 
unity  of  action  are  ignored.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
may  not  know  the  names,  much  less  the  qualifications  or  work, 
of  some  teachers  in  the  town.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
school  supplies  in  towns  under  this  individual  plan  of  manage- 
ment often  varies  greatly.  Worthless  appliances  for  school 
use  are  sometimes  purchased,  at  large  expense,  by  individual 
members  of  the  school  committee,  which  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  as  a  whole  would  condemn.  In  other  towns  no 
such  irregularity  of  proceedings  exists,  the  school  board  doing 
business  as  an  organization  for  the  good  of  all  the  schools. 
Law  or  public  sentiment  should  correct  the  abuse  of  official 
responsibility. 

Some  Additional  Suggestions. 

The  tendency,  especially  in  graded  schools,  to  undue  expan- 
sion of  courses  of  study  by  adding  new  branches  or  by  ex- 
tending the  work  unduly  in  old  ones,  is  not  in  the  line  of  real 
enrichment  of  school  work.  Several  things  should  be  taken 
into  account.  The  mental  and  physical  powers  of  teachers 
and  pupils  are  of  first  importance  in  considering  what  can  be 
done  most  profitably. 

Childhood  is  entitled  to  home  and  outdoor  life  for  a  reason- 
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able  period  of  time.  Family  relations,  natural  and  social 
environment,  opportunity  to  play  much,  to  do  some  light 
work,  to  gain  vigor  of  body  and  intellectual  touch  with  the 
doings  of  people,  are  influences  that  children  need.  The 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  end  of  a 
professional  course  includes  more  than  half  the  '*  expectation 
of  human  life."  Too  much  time  is  demanded  for  schoolroom 
preparation  for  the  few  years  of  applied  knowledge  and  skill 
left  of  the  average  period  of  human  existence.  The  value  of 
the  training  that  comes  through  the  activities  of  adult  life  is 
not  duly  recognized.  Restriction  of  work,  rather  than  exten- 
sion, is  a  need  of  the  times.  More  thoughtfiil  consideration 
of  a  less  number  of  subjects  for  the  individual  will  yield  more 
valuable  knowledge  and  mental  power  than  comes  from  a 
superficial  study  of  too  many  branches  of  learning.  There 
may  well  be  a  number  of  electives  in  the  public  schools  to 
meet  the  time,  ability  and  special  tendencies  of  diflferent  pupils. 
Upon  the  completion  of  a  foundational  course,  the  studies 
pursued  may  then  depend  upon  the  tastes  of  pupils  and  their 
probable  occupations  in  life. 

The  practice  that  obtains  in  some  high  schools  of  condition- 
ing graduation,  or  continuance  in  a  class  or  even  in  the  school, 
upon  the  rank  of  a  pupil  in  one  study  or  in  a  few  studies,  is 
gross  injustice.  The  school  is  for  the  pupils,  not  the  pupils  for 
the  school.  The  course  of  study  should  be  elastic  enough  to 
provide  adequate  opportunities  for  all  pupils  of  fair  ability  to 
study  such  branches  as  are  best  adapted  to  their  tastes  and  needs. 
The  advantages  of  the  public  school  should  be  available  in  the 
largest  measure  possible  for  all  the  people. 

State  Aid  to  Towns. 
Distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fiind,  or  of  money 
raised  by  any  special  tax  upon  the  valuation  of  towns,  or  upon 
the  attendance  of  pupils,  or  perhaps  upon  any  basis  fixed  by 
law,  cannot  meet  all  existing  conditions.  The  educational  needs 
of  towns  having  the  same  valuation  and  the  same  school  attend- 
ance may  widely  differ.  Schools  may  be  few  and  central,  or 
they  may  be  numerous  and  in  widely  scattered  sections  of  a 
town.     Consolidation  of  schools  and  conveyance  of  children 
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should  be  the  policy  when  conditions  are  favorable,  but  in  some 
towns  small  schools  may  be  a  necessity  because  of  long  distances 
and  bad  roads.  The  State  should  render  such  aid  to  towns  that 
need  it  as  will  enable  the  school  oflScials  to  employ  competent 
teachers  for  all  of  the  schools  the  prescribed  length  of  the  school 
year.  Towns  should  be  required  to  raise  a  fair  percentage  on 
their  valuation  for  school  purposes,  that  local  effort  and  corre- 
sponding interest  in  education  may  be  maintained.  It  should 
be  possible  for  all  pupils  who  desire  it  to  secure  high  school 
advantages.  The  distance  to  approved  high  schools  renders  it 
impossible  for  many  parents  to  meet  the  cost  of  transportation 
or  of  board.  Some  extension  of  the  present  excellent  plan  may 
be  possible.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  through  special  inspec- 
tion and  oversight  of  schools  receiving  aid,  to  see  that  its  money 
is  wisely  expended  in  bringing  large  educational  privileges  to 
all  their  pupils. 

GRENVILLE  T.  FLETCHER, 

Agent. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  oj  EducaXicm, 

The  routine  work  of  the  year  has  been  much  the  same  as  for- 
merly. I  have  visited  over  400  teachers  in  73  different  cities 
and  towns,  have  given  26  addresses,  11  of  them  in  the  evening, 
and  have  spoken  42  times  at  teachers'  institutes.  In  doing  this 
I  have  travelled  about  12,000  miles.  I  have  also  written  nearly 
800  letters.  The  work  of  correspondence  adds  not  a  little  to 
your  agent's  labors,  and  has  to  be  done  for  the  most  part  even- 
ings and  Saturdays. 

Salem  Summer  Institute. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  teachers'  summer  institute  at  Salem 
was  held  from  July  5  to  13  inclusive.  There  was  a  small  fall- 
ing off  in  attendance  from  the  previous  years,  due  partly  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  high  school  section  and  partly  to  an  ex- 
pected decrease  in  the  number  from  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  whose  teachers  have  very  generally  attended  the  for- 
mer sessions.  To  partly  balance  the  loss  from  the  second  cause, 
the  number  coming  from  remoter  places  has  considerably  in- 
creased. Still,  the  expense  to  teachers  of  attending  the  insti- 
tute too  much  restricts  its  benefits  to  places  near  by,  and  the 
question  may  be  raised  whether  a  change  from  time  to  time  in 
the  place  of  holding  it  would  not  be  well,  if  conveniences  could 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  would  be  very  diflScult,  however,  to 
find  a  better  place  for  holding  such  an  institute  than  the  cool 
and  roomy  normal  school  building  at  Salem. 

The  program  of  the  past  summer  was  an  unusually  strong 
one,  and  received  from  the  teachers  who  attended  much  cordial 
and  appreciative  commendation.  The  compliments,  too,  which 
were  paid  to  the  institute  by  visitors,  instructors  and  speakers 
were  many  and  hearty,  of  which  the  following  from  Mr.  W.  W. 
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Stetson,  State  superintendent  of  schools  for  Maine,  may  be 
given  as  an  example :  — 

Augusta,  Mb.,  Jolj  14, 1900. 
Dear  Mr.  MacDonald  :  —  The  work  in  your  summer  schiool  im- 
pressed me  as  being  exceptionally  sane.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with 
what  I  saw,  because  it  seemed  to  me  the  teachers  were  told  both  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  well.  I  approve  most  heartily  of  the  topics 
selected  for  emphasis.  The  methods  suggested  were  above  criticism. 
I  congratulate  you  and  your  associates  on  being  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  best  summer  schools  in  the  country. 

Very  truly, 

W.  W.  Stetson. 

These  expressions  are  very  gratifying  to  those  who  have  had 
in  charge  the  management  of  the  institute,  and  are,  it  may  be 
said,  their  only  pay ;  for  all  the  officers  of  the  North  Shore 
Summer  School  Association,  to  whom  much  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  institute  is  due,  gave  their  services  and  paid  their 
own  expenses.  Among  the  officers  of  the  association  whose 
assistance  was  especially  valuable,  the  president,  Frank  E. 
Hobart  of  Maiden,  the  treasurer,  Miss  Lizzie  H.  Coffin  of 
Marblebead,  and  the  secretary,  A.  L.  Safford,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Beverly,  deserve  particular  mention.  All  the 
speakers  and  instructors  at  the  institute  were  paid  except  my- 
self. I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  a  State  summer  institute 
should  have  a  session  of  two  weeks,  and  should  be  kept  at  a 
high  standard  of  excellence ;  but,  to  accomplish  this,  more  than 
the  $850  now  available  from  the  State  is  needed.  It  would 
require  at  least  $1,000  from  the  State,  with  permission  to  charge 
those  attending  a  small  fee  of,  say,  a  dollar,  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half;  or  $1,500  from  the  State,  if  no  fee  is  allowed. 

The  work  of  such  an  institute  should  embrace  two  distinct 
features,  —  instruction  in  special  subjects  as  regards  both  sub- 
ject matter  and  method  of  teaching,  and  lectures  on  topics  of 
general  interest.  For  the  first,  the  best  instructors  available 
should  be  employed ;  and,  for  the  second,  speakers,  in  some 
measure,  should  be  called  from  other  States,  that  our  teachers 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  educators  and  the 
educational  views  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  To  carry 
out  this  plan,  however,  requires  money ;  and  it  will  be  evident, 
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on  a  little  reflection,  that  the  estimates  I  have  made  above  are 
far  from  extravagant.  In  my  opinion,  no  State  summer  insti- 
tute at  all  would  be  better  than  a  poor  one. 

General  Condition  of  the  Common  Schools. 

The  common  schools,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  have 
shown  no  marked  changes  during  the  year,  save  perhaps  a  gen- 
eral toning  up  all  along  the  line.  The  only  very  radical  step 
under  consideration  is  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  post- 
pone the  beginning  of  formal  number  work  to  the  second  or 
even  the  third  grade.  The  opinion  is  growing  that  if  this  were 
done  the  results  in  arithmetic  would  not  in  the  end  materially 
suffer,  while  the  time  saved  niight  be  given  to  a  more  satisfac- 
tory grounding  in  other  accomplishments,  as,  for  example, 
reading,  language,  singing  and  writing.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  this  step  is  a  desirable  one,  even  if  the  time  were  given  to 
nothing  else ;  for  I  think  we  are  inclined  to  force  the  child's 
mind  too  much  during  the  first  three  or  four  school  years. 

There  is  also  showing  itself  an  increasing  doubt  as  to  the 
superiority  of  vertical  writing  over  all  other  styles  of  penman- 
ship. These  conclusions  seem  to  be  pretty  well  established : 
that  vertical  writing  is  legible  at  a  cruder  stage  of  progress 
than  are  the  other  styles  that  it  has  superseded;  that  it  is 
slower ;  and  that  its  effect  upon  the  eyesight,  bodily  form  and 
health  is  in  nowise  different  from  the  effect  of  other  styles, 
either  for  good  or  bad.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  simple 
vertical  hand  is  probably  the  best  for  the  youngest  scholars  to 
begin  with,  to  be  changed  later  into  a  running  hand,  with  such 
a  slope  as  suits  each  writer's  inclination.  There  is  no  natural 
law  that  calls  for  absolute  uniformity  of  penmanship,  even  in 
the  same  school ;  and  it  has  been  the  setting  up  of  an  artificial 
standard  of  form  and  slope,  and  the  vain  effort  to  have  all 
pupils  uniformly  attain  it,  that  has  caused  in  the  past  so  much 
loss  of  time  and  so  much  misery  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Some  may  fear  that  this  would  introduce  confusion  into  the 
class  drill.  Not  at  all.  With  instruction  as  to  how  properly 
to  sit  and  hold  the  pen  and  move  the  arm  and  fingers,  the 
pupil's  aim  should  be  kept  fixed  on  legibility  and  neatness,  and 
not  on  the  angle  that  his  letters  make  with  the  paper. 
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Vertical  writing  hss  done  a  good  thing  in  teaching  us  the 
superiority  of  a  simple  letter,  free  from  all  obscuring  flourishes. 
Let  us  hope  that,  if  it  is  to  be  supplanted,  this  feature  will  be 
retained  in  its  successor. 

Oral  Reading. 
In  my  last  year's  report  I  called  attention  to  the  neglect  into 
which  oral  reading  had  fallen  in  the  grades  above  the  primary, 
and  during  the  year  I  have  endeavored  to  arouse  interest  in 
this  important  instrument  in  education  and  mental  and  physi- 
cal training  by  talks  upon  the  subject  at  the  Salem  summer 
school,  at  teachers'  institutes  during  the  fall  and  at  other  local 
teachers'  meetings,  and,  if  I  can  judge  by  the  opinions  that 
have  come  to  me  on  the  subject,  the  effort  has  met  with  quite 
general  approval.  If  neglect  of  oral  reading  resulted  merely 
in  the  failure  to  teach  pupils  to  read  aloud,  regrettable  as  this 
might  be,  it  might  still  be  excused.  But  oral  reading  (and  by 
oral  reading  I  do  not  mean  reciting  pieces  that  have  been 
memorized)  is  the  best  and  in  some  respects  the  only  means 
the  school  provides  for  training  pupils  in  correct  habits  of 
breathing,  of  using  their  vocal  organs,  of  articulation,  of  pro- 
nunciation and  of  vocal  expression.  Furthermore,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  mental  alacrity  in  seizing  and  accurately  interpreting 
ideas,  the  school  furnishes  no  exercise  equal  to  reading  at  sight ; 
for  in  silent  reading  the  mind  only  seeks  for  the  approximate 
meaning,  or  the  idea  in  the  rough,  and  in  reciting  memorized 
selections,  the  comprehension  and  interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing are  quite  likely  the  result  of  external  suggestion  and  me- 
chanical drill,  —  in  other  words,  the  reciter  is  merely  imitating 
and  echoing  his  drill  master ;  but  in  oral  reading,  that  is,  read- 
ing at  sight,  the  reader  must  be  quick  and  accurate  in  catching 
the  author's  thought,  or  he  cannot  be  ready  and  accurate  in  in- 
terpreting it.  But,  best  of  all,  his  mind  is  thrown  upon  its 
own  resources.  Lastly,  oral  reading  is  the  most  eflScient 
means  of  enlarging  the  pupil's  vocabulary  with  words  of  which 
he  will  have  complete  command.  By  silent  reading  we  learn 
to  know  many  words  by  sight,  but  this  does  not  necessarily, 
as  every  one  knows,  carry  with  it  facility  in  using  them  orally. 
To  possess  this  facility,  the  words  must  also  have  been  learned 
through  the  ear  and  the  vocal  organs.     The  only  other  way  in 
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which  pupils  could  acquire  it  would  be  in  their  daily  conversa- 
tion ;  but  in  this  way  the  growth  of  their  vocabulary  would  be 
very  slow,  beyond  their  immediate  social  needs. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  neglect  of  oral  reading  results 
in  a  considerable  number  of  concurrent  weaknesses  in  our  edu- 
cational training.     Why,  then,  is  it  neglected? 

It  will  appear,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  good  oral  reading 
requires  in  the  reader  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  a  large 
number  of  activities,  both  physical  and  mental.  This  necessi- 
tates a  great  deal  of  drill  and  practice.  The  time  given  to  it, 
however,  in  grammar  grades  is  three  or  four  periods  per  week 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  each,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  class.  Now,  if  a  writing  exercise  is  twenty-five  minutes 
long,  every  pupil  gets  that  amount  of  drill ;  so,  too,  in  sing- 
ing and  drawing ;  but  reading  is  an  individual  matter.  Each 
pupil,  therefore,  can  get  in  drill  his  average  share  of  the  time 
only,  about  five  or  six  minutes  per  week ;  or,  if  some  get  more 
(as  occasionally  the  best  readers  are  given  the  most  time  be- 
cause they  are  the  best),  the  others  are  correspondingly  robbed. 
This  time  is  manifestly  too  small  to  accomplish  much  in  the 
cultivation  of  such  a  complex  process  as  oral  reading  with  any 
save  a  very  few  of  the  brightest  pupils,  who  probably  supple- 
ment it  by  reading  aloud  at  home.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  parents 
could  not  be  induced  to  require  this  of  their  children,  instead 
of  so  much  silent  reading. 

But  frequently  the  brief  time  given  to  oral  reading  is  largely 
wasted  in  iri'elevant  questioning  or  other  absurd  devices.  For 
example,  in  a  school  which  I  visited,  a  pupil  read  the  following 
lines  from  **  Snow-Bound  ** :  — 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on ; 
The  morning  broke  without  a  sun ; 
In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 
Of  nature's  geometric  signs, 
In  starry  flake  and  pellicle, 
All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell ; 
And  when  the  second  morning  shone 
We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 
On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 

The  pupils  read  this  in  a  hesitating,  stumbling,  expression- 
less way,  that 'showed  lack  of  practice;  and  then  came  the 
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following  questions,  which,  with  the  answers  (as  often  given 
by  the  teacher  as  by  the  pupil) ,  took  three  or  four  times  as 
long  as  the  reading :  — 

Who  wrote  this  ?  Where  did  he  live  ?  What  else  did  he 
write?  What  kind  of  a  storm  was  it?  What  does  **  morning 
broke  "  mean  ?  What  is  a  spherule  ?  (Answer :  A  kind  of  a 
sphere.)  What  is  geometry?  (As  the  pupils  couldn't  say, 
the  teacher  made  this  explanation:  **It's  a  subject  you  will 
know  all  about  if  you  go  through  the  high  school.")  What  is 
a  meteor?     (Answer:  A  shooting  star.)  etc. 

Some  teachers  have  a  pupil,  regularly,  after  he  has  read  a 
passage,  **  give  it  over  in  his  own  words.  "  It  is  amusing,  if 
one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  sadness  of  it,  to  watch  a  class  that 
has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  this  procedure.  Instantly  the 
last  word  of  the  paragraph  is  read,  the  pupil  shuts  his  reader 
with  his  finger  in  it  for  a  bookmark,  swinging  it  behind  him, 
and  without  drawing  breath,  hurries  to  explain  in  jumbled 
English  what  he  has  just  read  without  intelligence.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  girls  excel  in  this  feat. 

One  illustration  of  this  practice  will  be  suflScient  to  show 
results.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  extreme  case,  but  it  shows  what 
will  pass  when  a  school  device  degenerates  into  mere  routine. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  reading  of  Hawthorne's  **  Story 
of  the  Pine-Tree  Shillings ; "  the  part  in  quotation  marks  is 
the  pupil's  explanation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  teacher. 
A  scholar  reads  :  — 

On  the  wedding-day,  we  may  suppose  that  honest  John  Hull 
dressed  himself  in  a  plum-colored  coat,  all  the  buttons  of  which  were 
made  of  pine-tree  shillings.  The  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  were  six- 
pences, and  his  shoe-buckles  were  made  of  silver  threepences.  ''  On 
the  wedding-day  John  Hull  was  dressed  in  a  lot  of  pine-tree  shil- 
lings, and  there  were  buttons  on  his  waistcoat  and  he  had  shoe 
buckles." 

Then  the  girl  took  her  seat,  wearing  a  look  that  betokened 
the  consciousness  of  a  diflScult  task  well  performed. 

It  seems  as  if,  with  a  moment's  thought,  a  teacher  should  see 
that  the  aim  in  oral  reading  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  by  reading  it  and  not  by  appended  ex- 
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planatioD,  and  that  all  questions  and  devices  should  have  this 
aim  constantly  in  view. 

But  teachers  lose  time  in  other  ways,  especially  in  correct- 
ing the  pupil's  mistakes  in  reading.  These  mistakes  are  fre- 
quently the  omission  or  insertion  or  substitution  of  words. 
They  merely  indicate  a  lack  of  practice,  and  will  in  time,  with 
suflScient  practice,  correct  themselves.  Generally  it  is  best  to 
OA-^erlook  them.  But  the  mispronunciation  of  a  word  will,  if 
uncorrected,  grow  into  a  habit,  and  should  therefore  always 
be  corrected  by  whatever  drill  is  required. 

As  I  have  said,  the  time  given  to  oral  reading  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  yield  good  results.  It  is  not  so  great  as  formerly. 
In  the  **  enrichment"  of  grammar  school  courses,  it  seems  to 
me  that  oral  reading  has  suffered  the  most  curtailment  to  make 
room  for  other  things.  There  seemed  to  be  a  reason  for  this 
curtailment  in  the  fact  that  the  increased  amount  of  silent 
reading  imposed  on  pupils  appeared  to  be  a  substitute,  though 
silent  reading  is  in  nowise  a  substitute  for  oral  reading. 

Oral  reading  has  had  to  give  way  in  some  cases  to  Latin ; 
and  I  have  found  Latin  five  times  a  week,  and  oral  reading 
only  twice  a  week,  in  grammar  schools  whose  scholars  could 
not  read  with  intelligence,  and  without  a  good  deal  of  stum- 
bling and  mispronunciation,  a  simple  English  selection  that  I 
called  for  from  their  reading  book.  Indeed,  where  Latin  is 
introduced  into  the  grammar  school,  instead  of  decreasing  the 
time  allowance  for  oral  reading,  an  increase  rather  is  needed 
to  counterbalance  the  strong  tendency'  to  mumbling  and  indis- 
tinct articulation  in  the  Latin  recitation. 

In  closing  this  topic,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  the 
public  at  large,  with  an  intuition  that  is  sometimes  wiser  than 
our  educational  theorizing,  has  always  regarded  oral  reading 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  school  exercises,  and  feels  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  over  its  present  neglect.  Not  that  there 
is  much  open  complaint,  for  the  public  is  very  submissive, 
partly  because  it  fears  to  assert  itself  against  the  views  of 
educators,  and  partly  because  it  has  been  brought  to  feel  that 
if  a  subject  has  any  practical  value,  it  is  therefore  of  very  little 
use  in  education ;  but,  more  than  this,  the  public  has  become 
somewhat  wearied  of  those  elocutionary  performances  which 
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by  being  called  readings  have  brought  more  or  less  discredit 
on  reading.  These  are  not,  however,  readings  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word  as  we  use  it  in  the  common  schools,  but 
a  very  artificial  and  affected  kind  of  reciting  and  acting.  From 
this  performance  oral  reading  in  the  school  needs  to  be  pre- 
served as  much  as  from  total  neglect. 

High  Schools. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State  have  quite  generally  had  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  entering  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  in  September,  —  the  continuation  of  a 
growth  that  has  been  very  marked  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  The  interesting  feature  of  this  growth  is  that  in 
many  cases  it  has  been  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  increase 
in  population  of  the  places  in  which  the  high  schools  are  lo- 
cated, and  has  been  large  in  some  places  where  the  population 
has  been  stationary. 

There  are  apparently  many  causes  for  this  growth:  the 
feeling  that  a  higher  education  is  needed  to  cope  with  the 
present  conditions  of  life,  both  social  and  industrial ;  the  in- 
creasing disposition  to  recognize  the  high  school  as  a  natural 
part  and  continuation  of  public  education ;  an  improvement  in 
circumstances,  that  enables  parents  to  give  their  children 
better  advantages  for  a  start  in  life ;  in  some  places,  a  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  boys'  labor  in  factories  and  mills,  and  in 
other  employments  of  a  distinctly  manual  character ;  and  lastly, 
the  broadening  of  high  school  courses  of  studies,  so  that  now, 
whatever  their  destination  in  life,  young  people  find  some- 
thing in  the  high  school  that  seems  to  meet  their  wants  or 
tastes. 

That  the  cause  last  mentioned  has  had  a  strong  influence 
in  drawing  scholars  into  high  schools  cannot  be  denied,  for, 
as  a  rule,  the  schools  that  have  broadened  the  most  have  gi'own 
the  fastest.  The  principal  changes  in  high  school  courses  the 
past  year,  as  for  the  few  years  preceding,  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  studies  and  training  that  will  fit  pupils  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  occupations.  A  good  many  of  the  larger 
high  schools  now  offer  substantial  commercial  or  business 
courses,  including  such  studies  as  bookkeeping,  typewriting. 
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stenography,  commercial  geography  and  arithmetic,  banking, 
etc.,  together  with  studies  that  aim  at  general  culture  and  intel- 
ligence. This  last  seems  to  me  a  commendable  feature,  which 
I  hope  will  be  adopted  in  all  high  school  courses  to  be  formed 
hereafter. 

High  School  Buildings. 

There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  construction  of  high 
school  buildings  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the 
five  or  six  years  immediately  preceding.  One  has  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  Georgetown,  one  in  Barre  and  a  third 
St  Southborough ;  and  in  East  Boston,  Waltham,  Stoneham 
and  Milford  others  are  in  process  of  erection.  The  three 
buildings  completed  during  the  present  year  have  been  built 
large  enough  to  accommodate  some  of  the  lower  grades,  and  in 
this  way  room  has  been  provided  for  future  growth  of  the  high 
school. 

It  appears  from  present  indications  that  there  is  to  be  a  con- 
siderable number  of  high  school  buildings  constructed  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  a  few  words  on  the  matter  may  not  be 
untimely. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  earlier  plan  of  constructing  academy 
and  high  school  buildings  was  in  general  one  large  assembly 
room  (in  rare  cases  two),  sometimes  capable  of  seating  150 
or  more  scholars.  Of  this  room  the  principal  had  charge,  and 
had  to  hear  most  of  his  classes  in  it.  Recitation  rooms,  for 
the  use  alone  that  the  name  indicates,  were  in  charge  of  assist- 
ants, and  were  occasionally  on  the  same  floor,  but  usually  on 
the  floor  below.  This  plan  prevailed  until  near  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  century,  and  is  still  adopted  in  some  small  places. 
But  with  an  increasing  number  of  pupils  it  became  for  obvious 
reasons  undesirable  to  continue  enlarging  the  assembly  room, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  assembly  rooms  capable  of  seat- 
ing 100  or  more  became  a  problem  of  construction  the  solution 
of  which  was  very  unsatisfactory.  For  obviously  these  rooms 
cannot  all  be  placed  on  the  same  floor,  and  one  cannot  be 
placed  over  the  other  without  introducing  in  the  lower  rooms 
objectionable  posts  for  floor  supports.  There  came  then  a  very 
abrupt  change  to  the  other  extreme,  of  having  all  the  rooms 
«mall,  just  large  enough  to  seat  a  single  section ;  with  each 
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teHcher,  except  perhaps  the  science  teacher  and  of  course 
special  teachers  of  drawing  and  music,  in  charge  of  a  room. 
Besides  some  objection  to  this  arrangement  on  the  ground  of 
management,  there  is  this  inconvenience,  that,  in  case  a  teacher 
is  absent  for  any  cause,  the  scholars  of  her  room  must  be  dis- 
missed, or,  what  is  but  little  better,  a  substitute  must  be  em- 
ployed, for  there  is  no  regular  teacher  available  to  take  the 
room.  Moreover,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  all  the  teachers  are 
equally  strong  in  management,  and  while  some  of  them,  es- 
pecially new  ones,  may  be  good  instructors,  they  may  not  be 
quite  equal  to  the  care  of  a  room  at  first. 

There  is,  however,  an  intermediate  plan  that  obviates  these 
diflBculties,  and  gives  new  teachers  an  opportunity  to  grow  to 
the  higher  responsibilities.  This  is  the  plan  of  having  seating 
rooms  large  enough  for  double  sections,  or  for  50  or  60 
pupils.  The  care  of  these  would  require  about  one  half  the 
regular  teachers,  and  the  others  would  be  in  recitation  rooms 
conveniently  located.  If,  then,  one  of  the  teachers  having 
charge  of  a  seating  room  has  to  be  absent,  one  of  the  recita- 
tion room  teachers,  who  would  know  the  pupils  and  whom  the 
pupils  would  know,  can  take  her  place,  and  the  substitute,  if 
one  has  to  be  employed,  can  be  assigned  to  work  in  the  recita- 
tion room.  New  teachers  also  can  begin  their  work  in  this 
way,  with  much  less  danger  of  making  a  failure  and  demoral- 
izing thereby  a  part  of  the  school.  This  is  the  plan  of  the  new 
building  that  is  constructing  in  Stoneham. 

High  Schools  for  Small  Towns. 

The  efforts  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State  to  solve  the 
problem  of  high  school  education  for  their  scholars  are  inter- 
esting, in  view  of  the  two  exactly  opposite  courses  that  are 
being  taken  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Several  such  towns,  that  have  been  maintaining  high  schools^ 
with  one  or  two  teachers,  have  discontinued  them,  and  are 
sending  their  pupils  to  the  high  school  of  some  near-by  town 
or  city.  North  Reading,  East  Longmeadow,  Lincoln,  Bedford 
and  West  Brookfield  may  be  named  as  late  instances.  Many 
more  are  strongly  contemplating  the  same  step.  At  the  same 
time,  other  towns  of  this  class  that  have  not  heretofore  main- 
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tained  high  schools,  as  Chester,  Huntington  and  Carver,  have 
lately  started  high  schools,  in  the  hope  evidently  of  making  a 
saving  on  the  cost  of  sending  their  scholars  to  outside  high 
schools ;  and  others  are  agitating  a  similar  move. 

As  has  often  been  said,  the  high  school  problem  in  towns  of 
this  class  is  an  extremely  perplexing  one,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  decide  what  to  recommend,  in  their  varying  conditions. 
There  seems  to  be  no  one  best  course  equally  open  to  them  all. 

In  case  a  small  town  is  so  remote  from  the  nearest  good  high 
school  in  another  place  that  the  cost  of  transporting  its  pupils 
to  it  would  be  a  heavy  burden,  to  say  nothing  of  other  incon- 
veniences, there  seems  to  be  no  better  way  for  the  town  than 
to  furnish  its  children  at  home  with  such  advanced  education  as 
it  can,  —  no  better  way,  unless  a  group  of  two  or  three  small 
towns  thus  isolated  can  get  together  and  support  a  common 
high  school.  But  where  a  small  town  is  so  situated  that  it 
can  conveniently  send  its  pupils  to  a  good  high  school  in  some 
place  near  by,  then  it  is  better  for  it  to  do  so,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  until  such  time  as  it  can  afford  to  establish  a  high  school 
of  its  own,  with  at  least  three  teachers.  I  say  in  part,  because, 
if  a  small  town  with  its  available  teaching  force  can  give  good 
high  school  instruction  for  one  or  two  years,  fitting  its  scholars 
to  enter  a  good  high  school  as  many  years  in  advance,  I  think 
it  is  well  for  it  to  do  so.  Under  these  conditions  only  is  the 
high  school  work  in  a  small  town  likely  to  be  kept  up  to  stand- 
ard. For  the  objections  to  a  full  grade  high  school  in  a  small 
town  are :  first,  that  the  limited  number  of  teachers  cannot  do 
all  the  required  work  well ;  and,  second,  that  it  permits  a  low- 
ering in  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  grades  below,  or,  in 
other  words,  is  pulled  down  by  inferior  work  in  the  grades 
below.  For  a  parent  in  a  small  town  is  a  much  larger  part 
relatively  of  the  whole  community  than  in  a  large  place ;  and, 
if  his  son  or  daughter  has  gone  through  the  lower  grades,  then 
the  high  school  must  take  in  that  son  or  daughter,  no  matter 
how  poorly  he  or  she  may  be  qualified  to  enter ;  for,  if  it  does 
not,  there  will  be  at  the  next  town  meeting  a  campaign  of  ven- 
geance carried  on  against  school  committee,  superintendent  and 
principal,  that  vrill  make  life  a  burden  for  them.  But  if  the 
town  sends  its  pupils  to  an  outside  high  school,  either  in  whole 
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or  in  part,  this  fixes  a  standard  over  which  the  parents  have  no 
control,  and  which  they  accept  as  final;  and  then,  if  their  chil- 
dren are  refused  admission,  their  wrath  will  be  directed  with 
stimulating  effect  towards  the  inferior  work  in  the  schools 
below. 

The  Perennial  Question. 

Courses  of  studies  is  a  topic  that  still  excites  a  great  deal 
of  discussion.  The  only  persons  who  seem  to  be  absolutely 
settled  in  their  views  on  this  question  are  the  extreme  classi- 
cists, who  regard  the  pursuit  of  any  studies  except  Latin, 
Greek,  one  or  two  modem  languages,  abstract  mathematics 
and  ancient  history,  as  almost  a  waste  of  time,  and  who  would 
make  therefore  no  concessions  in  the  high  school  to  those  who 
wish  their  children  to  pursue  other  studies  except  to  have  them 
help  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Among  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  think  that  the  high 
school  should  offer  a  broader  opportunity  for  study  (and  they 
are  largely  in  the  majority;,  the  question  of  courses  of  studies 
gives  rise  to  two  queries ;  first,  should  a  pupil  be  limited  to 
relatively  few  studies,  whatever  these  may  be,  each  of  which 
must  be  taken  strenuously  and  at  some  length,  with  an  eye 
chiefly  to  ''mental  training,"  or  should  his  studies  be  broader, 
if  he  so  desires,  and  of  course,  in  part  at  least,  less  intensive? 
And,  secondly,  how  far  is  it  advisable  to  permit  election  of 
studies,  as  distinguished  from  election  of  courses  of  studies? 

Should  studies  be  relatively  few  and  intense  ?  In  regard  to 
this  query,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  practically  every 
subject  studied  in  the  high  school  is  capable  in  presentation  of 
being  divided  into  two  progressive  stages,  the  first  elementary, 
and  dealing  with  the  observation  and  the  use  of  things,  the 
second  advanced  and  more  scientific,  generalizing  and  inter- 
preting facts  and  discovering  laws. 

Now,  pupils  differ  much  more  frequently  and  extensively  in 
natural  ability  and  in  their  power  profitably  to  pursue  a  subject 
deeply  than  they  do  in  special  talents  or  tastes ;  and,  while  all 
scholars  can  take  the  elementary  phase  of  almost  any  subject, 
it  is  doubtful  if  half  of  them  can  profitably  pursue  all  of  them 
in  their  advanced  phases.  If,  then,  it  is  desirable  to  broaden 
high  school  courses  of  studies  to  meet  the  different  tastes  and 
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talents  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for  different  destina- 
tions in  Kfe,  why  is  it  not  even  more  desirable  to  so  arrange 
studies  that  pupils  who  may  not  be  able  profitably  to  pursue 
some  of  them  intensively  may  not  be  obliged  to  leave  school  in 
entire  ignorance  of  them? 

Such  arrangement  can  easily  be  effected,  for  not  only  are  the 
studies  capable  of  the  division  above  stated,  but  it  is  only  when 
this  division  is  recognized  in  teaching  or  studying  a  subject 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained.  Even  the  abler  scholars  are 
not  capable  of  doing  the  advanced  work  to  the  best  advantage 
till  they  have  done  the  primary.  For  example,  the  unsatisfac- 
tory results  and  slow  progress  in  laboratory  physics,  as  carried 
on  in  some  of  our  high  schools,  are  due  to  the  fia^t  that  the 
pupils,  not  having  had  any  elementary  instruction  in  the  sub- 
ject, are  working  from  too  narrow  an  outlook. 

Is  it  true  that  short  elementary  courses  in  the  high  school  are 
unprofitable?  Is  breadth  in  education  harmful?  Are  we  sure 
we  are  not  overvaluing  inten si veness  in  education?  It  may  be 
readily  granted  that  some  of  the  work  of  every  regular  pupil 
should  be  intensive,  but  must  it  all  be  ?  Is  depth  of  knowledge 
in  some  specialty  the  only  test  of  scholarship  ?  Is  the  German 
professor,  who  spent  his  whole  life  studying  the  history  of  the 
Greek  letter  iota^  the  only,  the  most  interesting,  or  the  most 
valuable,  type  of  a  scholar? 

If  people  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  should 
be  asked  to  name  the  three  events  in  the  progress  of  science 
that  have  the  best  claim  to  be  called  **  epoch  making,"  nine  out 
of  ten  would  answer  without  hesitation  that  one  of  them  was 
Newton's  demonstration  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  another 
was  Darwin's  exposition  of  his  celebrated  theory  of  natural 
selection  to  account  for  the  origin  of  animal  and  vegetable 
species.  As  to  the  third,  opinion  would  undoubtedly  be  divided ; 
but  Ae  greater  part  of  the  replies,  in  about  equal  numbers, 
would  name  either  the  publication  of  Bacon's  **  Novum  Or- 
ganum,"  by  which  a  new  method  was  instituted  in  the  study  of 
nature  and  science,  or  John  Dalton's  exposition  of  the  atomic 
theory.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  four  of  the  men  thus 
famed  were  born  and  educated  in  England  and  not  one  of  them 
in  Germany,  where  the  centripetal  tendency  in  education  has 
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been  most  marked ;  and  that  they  are  all,  it  may  be  said,  re- 
markable for  the  breadth  of  their  learning,  rather  than  for  the 
depth. 

Of  Francis  Bacon  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  department  of  human  knowledge  in  which  he  was  not 
versed,  —  law,  theology,  statecraft,  science  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, literature,  language  and  history ;  and  he  was  also  of  no 
mean  attainment  in  architecture  and  landscape  gardening.  It 
may  in  this  connection  be  recalled  that  Queen  Elizabeth  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  but  ^*  not  very  deep.*' 

John  Dalton,  besides  chemistry,  which  was  his  chief  study, 
and  which  furnished  him  the  data  for  his  atomic  theory,  was 
conversant  with  mathematics,  physics  and  every  other  depart- 
ment of  natural  science ;  he  published  a  work  on  the  elements 
of  English  grammar,  and  all  through  his  life  was  a  most  careful 
observer  and  recorder  of  meteorological  phenomena,  and  pub- 
lished in  1793  a  series  of  essays  on  this  subject. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  one  of  the  broadest  scholars  of  his  day. 
One  of  his  biographers  says  of  him,  while  an  undergraduate  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  *<It  does  not  appear  that  he 
showed  a  marked  pre-eminence  in  the  studies  of  the  university, 
but  he  extended  his  acquirements  beyond  the  prescribed  routine 
in  several  directions  J^  The  Italics  are  mine ;  but  the  passage 
shows  that .  Newton  must  have  been  unfamiliar  with  some 
modem  ideas  regarding  theory  and  practice  in  education.  His 
studies  through  life  included  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  history  and  chronology,  with  which  he  says  he  was 
accustomed  to  ^^  refresh  himself  when  he  became  weary  with 
other  studies."  In  addition  to  these,  he  was  a  persistent  student 
of  the  Bible,  on  parts  of  which  he  published  commentaries ;  and 
as  master  of  the  mint  in  1717  he  made  a  report  to  Parliament 
that  shows  him  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  coinage  and  the  practical  working  of  bimetalism.  • 

Of  Charles  R.  Darwin  it  is  enough  to  say  that  his  broad 
knowledge  of  every  department  of  biology  and  geology^  to 
say  nothing  of  other  sciences,  gave  him  possession  of  the  sev- 
eral converging  lines  of  evidence  that  led  him  to  his  celebrated 
discovery, — lines  that  profounder  specialists,  like  Audubon, 
Cuvier,  Linnaeus,  Dana  and  Agassiz,  failed  to  see. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  discovery  of 
many  of  the  details  of  the  theory  of  evolution  that  escaped  the 
notice  of  Darwin  are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  German  investi- 
gators, who  are  good  at  such  minutiae ;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  discovery  that  the  eye  and  ear  are  only  modified  forms  of 
hairs  and  hair-sacks  which  in  the  lower  forms  of  life  were 
organs  of  touch,  as  are  still  the  long  whiskers  of  a  cat,  and 
which  became  more  and  more  sensitive  to  vibrations  of  light 
or  sound,  and  more  and  more  adapted  to  sense  them. 

Furthermore,  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  field  of 
modern  philosophy,  as  represented  by  such  exponents  as  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  John  Fiske,  will  testify  that  it  calls  for  great 
breadth  of  knowledge,  even  though  it  must  be  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  deep  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  narrow  specialist. 

But,  barring  these  considerations,  is  it  well  to  begin  too 
'Carly  in  life  to  narrow  the  pupil's  course  of  studies  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that  every  occupation  in  life  tends  almost  too  strongly  to 
specialization  and  narrowness,  and  needs  all  the  counteractive 
influence  that  a  broad  education  in  early  years  can  furnish? 
With  pupils  fitting  for  college,  however,  this  consideration 
would  have  much  less  weight. 

With  the  plan  of  aiTanging  studies  as  I  have  suggested, 
both  depth  and  breadth  in  education  could  be  given  due  con- 
sideration, according,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  of  the 
school  and  to  the  ability,  tastes  or  destination  of  the  pupils. 
Pupils  who  wish  could  take  chiefly  the  advanced  courses  (in- 
cluding the  elementary)  ;  others  could  elect  fewer  of  the 
advanced  courses,  but  more  of  the  elementary,  as  the  best 
interests  of  each  pupil  seemed  to  make  it  desirable. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  object  of  these 
elementary  courses  is  not  to  make  easy  work  for  indolent 
pupils,  as  is  generally  asserted.  The  assumption  that  weak, 
desultory  mental  work  is  inevitable  with  short  elementary 
courses  of  study  has  been  too  readily  and  thoughtlessly  accepted. 
Any  plan  that  would  involve  such  a  result  should  be  severely 
condemned.  For,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  one  kind  of  train- 
ing that  is  essential  to  successful  mental  effort,  and  valuable 
in  every  occupation,  is  the  power  to  concentrate  the  mind  on 
.  a  problem,  and  hold  it  fixed  there  long  and  intently ;  in  other 
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words,  the  power  to  do  hard,  persistent  work.  Bat  this 
power  can  be  acquired  only  by  working  hard  and  persistently 
within  the  limitations  set  by  individual  ability.  Furthermore, 
each  and  every  subject  of  study  is  an  equally  eflScient  means 
to  this  training,  and  it  makes  far  less  difference  than  is  often 
claimed  whether  the  time  and  the  mental  effort  are  bestowed 
on  one  subject  or  on  three  or  four.  Indeed,  as  young  minds 
are  constituted,  it  is  likely  that  most  scholars  would  work 
much  harder  under  the  latter  conditions,  the  change  of  subject 
acting  as  a  stimulus.  For  ray  part,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
scholars  cannot  be  made  to  work  as  hard  on  a  year's  course 
made  up,  say,  of  twenty  weeks  in  geology  and  twenty  in 
botany,  as  if  the  whole  time  were  given  to  either  one  alone. 
Besides,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  pupils  in  studies  that 
are  prolonged  and  intended  to  be  intensive  doing  poor  work 
and  acquiring  bad  habits  of  application,  because  they  have  got 
beyond  their  depth  and  lost  their  interest. 

I  have  argued  this  point  at  some  length,  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  better  for  most  scholars  graduating  from  the  high 
school  to  have  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  they 
live  than  they  now  get,  and  that  such  a  knowledge  will  con- 
tribute to  the  greater  enrichment  of  their  lives ;  and  that  the 
high  school  should  have  something  for  those  pupils  who  are 
either  incapable  of  pursuing  a  few  studies  intensively,  or  do 
not  wish  to  do  so. 

Electives. 

In  regard  to  this  subject,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  present 
in  full  a  paper  read  before  the  high  school  section  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  its  last  meeting,  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Clay,  principal  of  the  Roxbury  high  school.  Mr.  Clay  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  interesting  experiment  now  going  on 
in  his  school,  and  his  paper  is  so  full  in  regard  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  diflBculties  of  the  system,  and  is  so  conservative 
withal,  that  comments  on  it  by  me  are  needless.  The  paper 
will  be  found  immediately  following  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Dec.  31,  1900. 


J.  W.  MACDONALD, 

Agent  of  the  Board. 
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THE  PKACTICAL  WOKKING  OF  THE  ELEC- 
TIVE SYSTEM  m  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


BT  CHABLES  H.   CLAT,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  ROXBURT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


When  one  has  once  decided  to  make  trial  of  the  **  elective 
system  "  in  a  high  school,  the  first  problem  that  presents  itself 
is,  **How  shall  it  be  introduced,  —  beginning  kt  the  top,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom,  or  all  at  once?"  As  this  is  a  mere 
detail  of  administration,  the  answer  must  depend  upon  the 
school.  If  it  be  very  large,  overcrowded,  with  insufficient 
school  room  or  inadequate  teaching  force,  it  would  be  fer 
easier  to  offer  the  privilege  to  only  one  class  the  first  year,  ex- 
tending it  to  another  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  fully  intro- 
duced. But,  if  the  master  is  sure  of  himself  and  of  his  ability 
to  satisfactorily  deal  with  any  difficulty  that  may  arise,  it  is 
better  to  plunge  in  medias  res  at  once,  and  study  the  problem 
in  its  entirety  from  the  first.  By  the  first  method,  problems 
which  have  been  partly  solved  the  first  year  frequently  have 
to  be  radically  changed  the  second,  and  again  modified  the 
third,  as  new  factors  appear.  By  the  second  method,  prob- 
lems, when  once  settled,  have  to  be  modified  very  slightly,  if 
at  all.  Personally,  though  having  700  pupils  and  too  few  reci- 
tation rooms,  I  preferred  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  at 
once,  and,  as  a  result,  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  each 
school  year  I  have  lived  rather  a  strenuous  life. 

The  next  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  to  deal  with  parents 
and  pupils  who  seek  advice  concerning  the  election  of  studies. 

My  experience  so  far  in  the  two  years  I  have  tried  it  teaches 
me  that  a  principal  can  make  himself  as  much  or  as  little  trouble 
here  as  he  sees  fit,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  what  his 
duty  is.     If  he  has  a  preconceived  notion  that  this  or  that  study 
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is,  per  se^  of  too  great  value  to  be  omitted,  and  hence  that  he 
ought  to  influence  every  parent  and  child  to  have  it  elected,  no 
matter  what  their  preference  may  be,  he  is  bound  to  make  him- 
self no  end  of  trouble  and  to  do  more  hurt  than  good.  In  the 
Koxbury  high  school  the  only  two  subjects  required  of  all  are 
English  and  physical  training.  If  parent  or  child  seriously 
objects  to  any  other  study  whatever,  I  should  never  urge  him 
to  take  it,  unless  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  some  special 
work  that  he  is  undertaking.  That  would  destroy  the  most 
valuable  thing  in  the  elective  system,  perhaps;  for  the  vital 
point  is  to  learn  to  exercise  wisely  the  prerogative  of  choice^ 
which  means  not  that  he  shall  study  what  he  will,  but  that  he 
shall  will  to  study  something. 

There  are  a  few  individual  cases  where  the  teacher  is  called 
upon  to  make  use  of  all  his  influence  and  powers  of  argument. 
For  instance,  one  girl  was  anxious  to  become  a  doctor,  yet 
would  not  take  the  college  course,  because  of  its  difficulty  and 
the  length  of  time  required  to  go  through  college.  No  argu- 
ments or  influence  at  home  seemed  to  have  any  weight  with 
her,  and  it  was  not  until  I  called  her  attention  to  the  constant 
increase  in  the  requirements  of  the  medical  schools,  and  con- 
vinced her  that  she  would  have  to  be  content,  all  her  life,  to 
attain  a  much  lower  rank  as  a  physician  than  those  so  much 
better  prepared,  that  she  yielded.  She  has  been  doing  good 
work  ever  since.  She  was  convinced  only  by  being  made  to 
see  the  purpose  of  the  work  and  its  direct  bearing  upon  her 
future  life.     And  only  so  is  your  influence  of  any  value,  for  — 

**  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  oplnioii  stiU." 

The  sort  of  advice  that  the  principal  is  oftenest  called  upon 
to  give  is  not  so  difficult,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  elective 
system.  It  is  in  answer  to  such  questions  as  this:  **I  want 
my  boy  to  become  an  engineer,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  musician. 
What  studies  do  you  advise  him  to  take  ?  " 

The  next  problem  is  by  far  the  hardest  of  all,  —  so  difficult, 
in  fact,  as  to  test  to  the  utmost  the  principal's  power  of  organ- 
ization. Having  decided  to  adopt  the  elective  system,  and 
your  pupils  having  elected  their  studies,  it  devolves  upon  you 
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to  make  out  a  working  program.  No  rule  or  method  can  be 
given  for  solving  this.  Each  school  has  its  own  peculiar  prob- 
lem, differing  from  all  other  schools,  and  no  two  years  alike. 

The  one  thing  to  remember  is  to  arrange  the  regular  courses 
of  the  school,  such,  say,  as  the  '^college'*  and  ** commercial" 
and  *^  English"  courses,  and  to  allow  your  <*  special  courses" 
to  be  elected  from  these.  In  this  way  you  always  have  a 
framework  to  build  upon,  and  you  simply  have  to  play  a 
regular  tune  with  a  given  number  of  variations. 

To  attempt  to  make  a  program  giving  expression  to  indi- 
vidual wishes,  without  such  regular  foundation,  would  be 
about  as  hopeful  as  to  allow  each  pupil  to  write  on  paper 
three  or  four  notes  of  music,  and  to  attempt  to  arrange  all 
these  notes  into  one  grand  harmony,  without  discord. 

At  last  the  program  is  finished  and  the  school  is  in  running 
order,  and  now  come  diflSculties  of  administration  never  met 
with  before. 

First  —  A's  studies  come  as  follows :  Monday,  five  consecu- 
tive hours;  Tuesday,  one  recitation,  the  first  hour;  Wednes- 
day, one  recitation,  the  last  hour ;  Thursday,  a  recitation  the 
first  and  last  hours,  with  nothing  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
hours ;  Friday,  a  recitation  the  second  and  fourth  hours.  What 
should  he  do  his  free  hours  ?  Preferably,  he  should  go  home ; 
but  that  should  be  as  his  parents  decide.  I  have  each  pupil 
make  a  diagram  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  dividing  the  five  school 
days  of  the  week  each  into  five  periods,  and  then  require  him 
to  write  a  word,  or  number,  or  both,  in  each  space,  which  shows 
exactly  where  he  is  to  be  each  one  of  the  twenty-five  periods. 
Beneath  this  program  he  writes,  ^^  The  above  program  has  my 
approval."  This  must  be  signed  by  the  parent  and  placed  on 
file  with  the  room  teacher.  In  this  way  parents  and  teachers 
are  in  accord  as  to  whether  the  pupil  goes  home  or  stays  in 
school  for  study,  and  as  to  whether  he  takes  a  full,  regular 
course,  or  only  a  partial  course. 

Second.  —  The  pupil's  single  recitation  the  last  hour  Wednes- 
day and  the  two  the  second  and  fourth  hours  Friday  do  not  take 
place  in  the  room  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  nor  to  the  teacher 
who  has  charge  of  that  room.  How  can  a  teacher  who  has  but 
half  of  her  pupils  present  at  9  o'clock,  and  has  none  of  the 
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others  recite  to  her,  know  whether  they  have  all  been  present 
at  their  required  recitations  or  not?  The  solution  of  this  lies 
in  an  entirely  different  method  of  keeping  attendance.  Each 
teacher  keeps  the  attendance  at  her  own  recitations,  and  writes 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose  the  pupil's  name, 
the  room  to  which  he  belongs,  the  recitation  and  the  period 
from  which  he  is  absent,  and  deposits  all  such  slips  in  a  general 
receptacle  before  going  home,  each  day.  These  slips  are  as- 
sorted by  one  person  the  next  morning,  and  distributed  before 
9  o'clock  to  the  respective  room  teachers.  In  this  way  each 
teacher  knows  whether  or  not  John  Jones  was  present  the 
second  and  third  hours,  but  <*  cut"  the  fourth  hour. 

Third.  — How  can  the  coming  and  going  of  so  many  pupils 
between  hours  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  cause  disturbance? 
This  problem  we  have  found  the  easiest  of  all  to. solve.  In  the 
first  place,  if  a  single  pupil  talks  or  makes  any  disturbance  in 
the  corridors  or  wardrobes,  he  loses  the  privilege  of  going  home 
at  that  hour  for  a  month ;  and  if  the  offence  is  repeated,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  disturbance  is 
made  by  a  large  number,  they  are  all  deprived  of  the  privilege, 
except  such  as  assert,  upon  their  honor,  that  they  have  made 
no  disturbance  at  all.  This  has  always  proved  effective  in  pre- 
venting disturbance,  and  I  have  had  but  one  complaint  this 
year. 

Fourth, — How  can  teachers  see  their  pupils  to  give  them 
general  instructions?  The  teacher  and  the  class  agree  upon 
some  one  hour  during  the  week  when  every  pupil  must  be 
present,  and  no  excuse  is  valid  except  sickness.  At  this  hour 
the  room  teacher  has  the  right  to  the  entire  class  so  long  as  he 
needs  them.  Besides  this,  each  teacher  notifies  his  pupils  of 
one  or  more  ^*  consultation  hours"  during  the  week,  when  the 
pupil  can  make  up  lessons,  etc. 

Fifth.  —  How  can  you  find  a  pupil,  at  need,  that  has  no  class 
and  may  not  be  in  the  building  at  that  hour?  On  each  teacher's 
desk  is  a  card  catalogue  of  every  pupil  registered  in  that  room, 
and  in  the  oflSce  there  is  one  of  every  pupil  in  school,  showing 
just  where  he  should  be  each  one  of  the  twenty-five  hours  of 
school.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  conduct  a  large 
^hool  under  the  elective  system  without  it. 
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These  five  points  illustrate  all  the  differences  of  administra- 
tion peculiar  to  the  elective  system,  and  in  no  case,  excepting 
the  making  out  of  a  program,  do  they  present  any  great  diffi- 
culty. I  frankly  confess  that,  under  the  elective  system,  making 
a  program  for  a  large  school  that  shall  justly  allot  time  and 
studies  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  is  a  colossal  task,  taxing  to 
the  utmost  the  executive  ability  of  any  man.  But  if  you  are 
not  **bom"  to  the  task,  you  can  probably  find  some  unpretend- 
ing teacher  among  your  corps  who  will  solve  this  problem  for 
you  in  such  a  way  as  ever  after  mightily  to  increase  your  respect 
for  hidden  values  and  reserve  forces. 

Having  now  considered  the  influence  of  the  elective  system 
upon  the  teacher's  task,  let  us  examine  its  effect  upon  the  pupil. 

In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  the  November  and 
December  numbers  of  *^  Education,"  in  an  article  upon  **  High 
School  Reform,"  I  have  already  discussed  the  elective  system 
from  the  standpoint  partly  of  theory  and  partly  of  induction 
from  the  experience  of  others.  I  mention  this  here  only  be- 
cause some  of  the  questions  now  to  be  considered  cannot  be 
answered  in  a  few  words,  or  by  short,  concise  statements  such 
as  this  paper  calls  for ;  and  with  the  hope  that,  if  any  answer 
now  seems  inadequate,  whatever  additional  argument  that  article 
may  contain  will  be  considered  before  the  defect  be  scored 
against  the  system.  And  I  would  add  that  all  I  have  there 
said  in  favor  of  this  system,  based  upon  theory  and  induction, 
I  now  reiterate  and  emphatically  reassert,  as  the  result  of  prac- 
tical experience,  so  far  as  my  limited  experience  goes. 

1.  Do  pupils  elect  **  soft  snaps?  " 

No,  —  unqualifiedly,  no.  The  most  careful  analysis  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  after  two  years'  experience,  is  that  pupils' 
elections  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  — 

(1)  Those  that  elect  one  of  the  regular  courses,  with  the  sole 
view  of  getting  all  the  school  can  give  them. 

(  2 )  Those  that  specialize,  electing,  with  a  view  to  future  occu- 
pation, such  studies  as  they  think  most  helpful  to  them,  regard- 
less of  number  or  difficulty,  within  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

(3)  Those  that  are  pursuing  a  special  education  in  art  or 
music,  or  some  kindred  subject,  who  wish  to  supplement  such 
education  with  as  many  studies  as  they  can  find  time  for. 
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The  introduction  of  this  last  class  has  been  a  revelation  to 
me.  Remember  that,  wherever  in  the  United  States  there  is  a 
boy  or  girl  of  genius,  or  special  talent  in  music  or  art,  litera- 
ture or  science,  if  he  can  afford  it,  he  seeks  Boston,  to  cultivate 
to  the  highest  possible  degree  the  superior  talents  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him ;  and  remember  that  no  small  part  of 
Boston's  attractions  to  him  is  the  reputation  of  her  schools. 
Remember,  too,  that  in  the  past  the  doors  of  the  public  schools 
have  been  closed  to  all  such  pupils,  and  they  have  been  forced 
to  pursue  their  general  education  at  private  schools ;  and  con- 
sider that  it  is  these  very  pupils  that  have  given  Boston's  pri- 
vate schools  such  a  high  reputation.  Then  think  for  a  moment 
what  it  means  to  such  pupils  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the 
public  schools,  and  relieve  them  of  the  great  expense  of  private 
schools ;  and  what  a  source  of  inspiration  it  is  to  the  public 
schools  to  introduce  these  earnest,  hard-working,  mature  young 
men  and  women,  the  most  talented  in  their  respective  lines  that 
the  country  can  produce.  Why,  the  effect  of  these  pupils  upon 
my  own  school  has  been  so  marked  already  that  I  should  plead 
for  them  with  all  my  power,  even  if  there  were  no  other  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  an  elective  system. 

2.  Do  pupils  tend  to  elect  unusual  or  chaotic  combinations? 
The  answer  has  already  been  given  indirectly  in  stating  what 

they  do  elect,  but  I  will  answer  directly,  no.  The  only  unusual 
combinations  arise  from  the  pupils  coming  from  other  high 
schools  trjdng  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  one 
of  the  regular  courses. 

3.  Do  pupils  drop  studies  merely  because  they  find  them 
hard  or  distasteful,  whereas,  otherwise,  they  might  be  made  to 
buckle  down  to  hard  work,  and  finally  conquer? 

Undoubtedly  this  is  true  in  some  few  cases,  but  so  few  as  not 
to  be  noticeable.  My  experience  has  been  this :  under  the 
elective  system  pupils  drop  studies  for  two  reasons :  — 

(1)  Because  they  find  them  too  hard,  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of 
application  on  their  part,  or  of  physical  or  mental  ability. 
Such  pupils,  under  the  prescribed  system,  dropped  all  studies 
and  left  school,  when  the  result  of  their  examinations  showed 
that  they  were  not  going  to  pass.  Under  the  elective  system 
they  remain  in  school  and  continue  such  studies  as  they  find 
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they  can  successfully  pursue.  This  class  of  pupils  is  character- 
ized by  wanting  to  drop  the  studies  which  they  find  the  most 
diflBcult,  whatever  they  may  be. 

(2)  There  is  another  class  which  wants  to  drop  some  studies 
that  they  may  have  more  time  for  the  others ;  in  other  words, 
they  wish  to  specialize,  after  having  tried  the  fall  course  and 
not  found  it  satisfactory  to  them.  The  studies  most  frequently 
dropped  by  this  class  are  music  and  drawing.  They  do  not 
seek  to  do  less  work,  but  more. 

To  the  second  class  I  offer  but  very  few  obstacles,  when  I 
find  that  parents  and  pupils  have  fally  considered  the  matter 
and  made  up  their  minds.  With  the  first  class  I  struggle  so 
long  as  I  can,  and  finally,  when  driven  to  it,  accept  ^^a  half- 
loaf  as  better  than  no  bread." 

4.  Are  some  popular  subjects,  or  certain  popular  teachers, 
overcrowded? 

Whether  my  experience  here  is  of  any  value  to  any  one  else, 
I  cannot  say,  but  so  far  I  have  not  found  a  single  subject  or  a 
single  teacher  overcrowded  at  the  expense  of  another.  If  I 
may  express  a  personal  opinion,  I  should  say  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  '^  popular"  subject ;  that  whatever  of  popularity 
or  unpopularity  there  may  be  hinges  upon  the  personality  of 
the  teacher ;  and  that  the  Roxbury  high  school  has  no  unpopu- 
lar teachers  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  I  have  not  re- 
ceived requests  to  recite  to  one  teacher  in  preference  to  another 
in  more  than  a  half-dozen  instances  during  the  past  two  years. 

5.  Is  the  effect  upon  scholarship  or  discipline  marked? 
Upon  discipline  it  is  very  decided.     Pupils  are  at  school  for 

a  purpose  which  they  realize,  doing  only  what  they  choose  to 
do,  and  not  what  others  compel  them  to  do.  The  effect  upon 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  upon  their  dignity,  upon  their 
whole  attitude  towards  the  school,  is  most  beneficial,  and  is 
apparent  to  all. 

As  to  scholarship,  I  cannot  speak  so  confidently.  I  asked 
the  question  of  my  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  trial, 
with  the  following  result :  rather  more  than  two  fifths  noted  an 
improvement ;  about  two  fifths  noted  no  difference  ;  rather  less 
than  one  fifth  noted  a  slight  deterioration.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  analyze  these  reported  results  satisfactorily,  i.e.,  to 
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decide  to  what  extent  these  replies  were  affected  by  previously 
conceived  prejudices,  or  were  the  result  of  unconfirmed  impres- 
sions. I  hope  to  be  better  able  to  answer  that  question  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  because  of  the  method  I  have  adopted.  I  have 
proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  pupils  whose  studies  are  only 
such  as  they,  of  untrammeled  choice,  have  elected,  should  be 
expected  to  show  at  least  passable  scholarship  in  each  subject, 
in  order  to  justify  that  privilege.  Therefore,  all  pupils  pursu- 
ing an  elective  course,  whose  studies  are  not  satisfiEtctory  at  the 
end  of  any  examination  period,  are  to  be  warned  and  put  upon 
probation  for  a  month ;  if  they  are  not  satisfectory  at  the  end 
of  that  month,  they  must  give  up  the  study.  I  think  this  can 
hardly  iGail  to  conduce  to  better  scholarship. 

6.  How  does  the  community  view  the  experiment? 

To  this  I  can  give  a  very  definite  answer.  At  the  close  of 
last  year  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  parents  of  each  pupil,  request- 
ing a  written  reply  to  each  one  of  the  following  questions :  — 

(1 )  Do  you  approve  of  your  son  (or  daughter)  being  allowed 
to  elect  such  studies  as  he  prefers  ? 

(2)  Do  you  approve  of  his  being  allowed  to  leave  the  school 
building  when  not  reciting? 

(3)  If  he  returns  to  school  next  year,  do  you  wish  one  or 
both  of  these  privileges  continued  ? 

(4)  If  you  disapprove  in  either  case  will  you  please  give 
your  reasons. 

The  following  is  the  result :  — 

Number  of  replies  received  and  read, 500 

Number  approving  neither  privilege, 9 

Number  approving  the  privilege  of  election  only,  ...  12 

Number  approving  the  privilege  of  being  excused  only,  6 

Number  misunderstanding  the  questions,        ....  6 

Number  approving  both  privileges, 468 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  accepted  these  answers  as  con- 
clusive. 

In  closing,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  larger  the 
school  or  the  divisions,  the  more  the  tendency  increases  for  the 
principal  and  the  departmental  teacher  to  consider  tis  pupils  as 
^o  much  mateinal,  rather  than  as  so  many  separate  pupils ;  to 
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treat  them  as  one  mass,  rather  than  as  so  many  individuals. 
Do  the  best  he  can,  his  mind  tends  all  the  time  to  become 
fixed  on  the  thing  he  is  working  for,  and  not  the  person  he  is 
working  upon.  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  the  study,  the  rank,  the  diploma,  with  a  definite 
ideal  in  his  own  mind  of  the  standard  of  attainment  towards 
which  he  is  aiming.  And,  praiseworthy  as  this  is  from  the 
abstract  standpoint  of  the  departmental  teacher,  it  is  apt  to  be 
hard  upon  the  luckless  wight  who  does  not  come  up  to  that 
standard.  Upon  him  is  made  a  personal  application  of  the 
story  of  **The  iron  bed  of  Procrustes. "  One  after  another,  as 
they  pass  through  the  prescribed  course,  pupils  are  fitted  to  the 
standard,  repressed  and  lopped  off  a  little  here,  drawn  out  to 
attenuation  or  stretched  to  the  point  of  breaking  there. 

The  schoolmaster  in  charge  of  a  large  school  has  been  likened 
to  a  general  in  charge  of  a  large  army,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  simile  is  an  excellent  one.  The  general  orders  forward  his 
soldiers  in  a  mass  against  the  objective  point  to  be  attained,  with 
no  more  thought  of  or  consideration  for  the  individual  soldier 
than  he  has  for  the  single  grain  of  powder  in  the  charge  which 
hurls  the  deadly  shell  to  pave  the  way;  and,  when  those 
whose  courage  has  not  failed  them,  and  who  have  not  fallen  by 
the  way,  arrive  at  the  height  toward  which  all  their  efforts 
have  been  directed,  which  they  have  looked  forward  to  as  the  end 
of  their  desperate  struggle,  they  find  that  they  have  captured  a 
veritable  **Spion  Kop, ''  from  which  retreat  is  impossible, 
which  in  itself  does  not  afford  means  of  livelihood  and  is 
absolutely  untenable,  only  to  learn,  almost  despairingly,  that 
before  them  stretches  height  after  height,  each  surmounting  its 
predecessor,  each  of  which  must  be  stormed  and  captured  in 
turn,  and  to  realize  how  utterly  inadequate  is  their  equipment 
for  further  conquest. 

Under  the  elective  system  those  pupils  that  elect  the  regu- 
lar courses  may  still  be  grouped  en  masse^  but  those  that 
specialize  cannot.  The  teacher  is  obliged  to  consider  each 
case  individually,  and  to  give  each  pupil's  desires  and  qualifica- 
tions personal  attention.  Thus  he  learns  to  know  each  one  per- 
sonally, to  more  justly  weigh  his  weakness  against  his  strength, 
his  virtues  against  his  faults,  and,  instead  of  the  director  and 
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master,  he  becomes  the  adviser  and  fHend.  And,  as  the  com- 
munity is  neither  more  nor  less,  neither  better  nor  worse,  than 
the  individual  factors  who  compose  it,  so  the  school,  as  a 
whole,  begins  at  once  to  reflect  the  advantage  of  the  personal 
care  and  supervision  given  by  the  teachers  to  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  individual  pupils. 

As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

My  time  during  the  past  year  has  been  devoted  largely  to 
the  routine  work  of  the  office  of  agent  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustrial drawing,  the  statistios  of  which  are  as  follows :  — 

Number  of  visits  to  cities  and  towns, 186 

Number  of  different  cities  and  towns  visited, ....  97 

Nmnber  of  schools  visited, 252 

Number  of  addresses, 140 

Number  of  institutes  attended, 17 

Number  of  visits  to  normal  schools, 17 

The  correspondence  has  increased,  and  the  demands  upon 
my  time  for  conferences  with  teachers,  superintendents  and 
school  committees  in  reference  to  teachers,  courses  of  studies, 
schoolroom  decoration,  etc.,  have  been  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  duties  of  my  office  may  be  briefly  stated  as  included  in 
one,  namely,  to  discover  the  best  in  art  instruction  and  to  make 
that  known  throughout  the  State.  In  doing  this  I  have  been 
most  happily  assisted,  as  in  previous  years,  by  Mr.  L.  Walter 
Sargent,  who  has  prepared  the  following  brief  statement  of 
present  conditions :  — 

In  considering  the  status  of  instructiou  in  industrial  drawing  in 
western  Massachusetts  three  elements  appear  which  promise  to  be 
permanent  and  to  increase  in  efficiency. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  growing  number  of  school  superin- 
tendents. In  the  past,  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  the 
work  among  the  hill  towns  has  been  the  realization  that  often  there 
was  no  one  to  follow  up  the  suggestions  given,  unify  the  work  and 
encourage  the  teachers  to  accomplish  something  in  drawing  that 
should  be  continuous  and  definite.     The  near  approach  of  the  time 
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when  all  towns  shall  employ  a  saperintendent  of  schools  promises  to 
remove  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  progress. 

Another  encouraging  element  is  the  continually  increasing  propor- 
tion of  teachers  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  courses  at  the  State 
normal  schools.  The  teacher  who  herself  has  had  no  training  in 
drawing  finds  great  difi9culty  in  applying  occasional  suggestions  in  a 
field  with  which  she  is  unfamiliar.  With  one  who  has  had  a  general 
course  of  instruction  in  drawing,  suggestions  from  a  special  instruc- 
tor readily  find  their  place  and  practical  use. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  subject  of  public  art  instruction  has 
been  receiving  earnest  attention,  not  only  from  the  supervisors  of 
drawing  but  from  many  persons  not  directly  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic schools.  This  is  a  third  hopeful  sign.  The  result  of  their  vari- 
ous efforts  has  been  what  it  should  be,  —  a  simplification  and  not  a 
complication  of  the  subject,  and  a  more  practical  adaptation  of  draw- 
ing to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  schools. 

The  greatest  need  is  of  trained  supervisors  of  drawing,  who  shall 
bring  that  peraonal  inspiration  which  comes  only  through  contact  with 
one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  eager  for  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  utility  and  intrinsic  worth.  The  number  of  towns  employ- 
ing such  supervisors  is  slowly  increasing,  and  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  these  places  has  become  systematized  and  valuable.  The  result 
of  the  teaching  in  such  towns  makes  its  influence  felt  in  surrounding 
towns.  The  number  of  trained  supervisors  available  from  among  the 
graduates  of  the  Normal  Art  School  increases  with  each  year,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  coming  of  school  superintendents  into 
every  district  in  the  State  the  number  of  special  teachers  of  drawing 
will  be  gieatly  increased.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  employ  a  super- 
visor of  drawing,  the  most  practical  substitute  is  a  course  which  is  a 
record  of  work  already  tested  in  various  places,  and  which  embodies 
the  best  suggestions  obtainable. 

In  country  towns,  where  no  special  teacher  is  available  yet  where 
systematic  work  in  drawing  is  attempted,  the  most  promising  results 
are  in  the  realm  of  nature  drawing.  There  are  opened  up  to  the 
pupils  the  wonders  of  plant  life.  They  become  acquainted  with  the 
exact  adaptation  of  each  part  to  its  function,  with  the  perfection  of 
plant  structure  and  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  its  textui*es  and  colors. 
They  have  practice  in  the  best  arrangement  of  plant  forms  within 
given  spaces,  and  in  design  based  on  the  principles  of  growth  found 
in  nature.  Thus,  while  some  things  are  omitted  which  a  supervisor 
would  bring,  still,  many  common  things  are  observed  and  interpreted 
to  the  pupils  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unnoticed,  and  a 
beginning  is  made  which  promises  enlarged  results  in  the  future. 
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I  would  most  heartily  second  these  words,  and  would  give 
even  greater  emphasis  to  what  has  been  said  regarding  local 
supervisors  of  drawing.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence for  good  which  radiates  from  a  capable,  enthusiastic, 
sympathetic  teacher  of  drawing,  —  one  who  stands  in  the  com- 
munity for  aesthetic  righteousness.  The  supervisors  of  draw- 
ing are  as  a  body  more  efficient  each  succeeding  year.  Many 
have  taken  special  courses  of  instruction,  —  at  the  Harvard 
summer  school  under  Dr.  Denman  W.  Boss,  in  Boston,  at 
the  art  schools  and  studios,  and  elsewhere  with  teachers  of 
ability  along  various  lines.  Several  have  been  active  in  es- 
tablishing closer  relations  between  the  public  libraries  and  the 
schools ;  others  have  co-operated  successfully  with  the  women's 
clubs  in  bringing  about  more  sympathetic  and  helpful  relations 
between  people  of  taste  in  the  community  and  the  children  who 
are  being  trained  to  love  the  best  ;  still  others  have  been  giving 
special  attention  to  the  revision  of  courses  of  studies  in  the  light 
of  recent  information  from  the  advance  guard,  so  to  speak,  — 
men  and  women  who  are  experimenting  and  investigating  in 
the  '< advancing  margin"  of  educational  life.  During  the 
past  year  both  Mr.  Sargent  and  myself  have  been  observing 
closely  these  changes  in  courses,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  advis- 
able to  record  here  a  statement  which  shall  embody  the  latest 
thought  and  most  promising  suggestions  of  those  in  daily  con- 
tact with  teachers  and  children  in  the  schoolroom. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  a  separate  course 
in  drawing  or  in  any  other  study  is  a  crude,  tentative  device 
for  use  only  until  the  arrival  of  teachers  who  understand  that 
not  courses  are  to  be  taught,  but  children.  <<  One-hour-a-week 
art,"  according  to  an  outline,  is  no  longer  the  ideal.  The  ideal 
is  tasteful  school  work  every  hour  of  the  day  and  every  day  of 
the  week.  As  the  course  of  adult  life  is  determined  by  climate, 
season,  event,  the  exigencies  of  social  and  commercial  inter- 
course and  the  free  spirit  of  individual  men  and  women,  over- 
ruled by  the  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  so  the  course 
of  school  work  should  be  determined  by  the  conditions  of  child 
life,  the  individualities  of  children  and  the  overruling  teacher 
who  has  high  ideals  for  the  future  of  the  race ;  hence  no  one 
rigid  course  can  serve  for  all.     Each  teacher,  while  adhering 
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to  certain  general  lines  of  work,  must  evolve  his  own  specific 
course  in  his  own  school. 

The  general  lines  of  work  now  almost  universally  followed 
in  the  Massachusetts  schools  are  five  in  number,  namely,  nature 
drawing,  color,  pictorial  drawing,  structural  drawing  and  dec- 
orative drawing.  That  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  best  work  now 
being  done  under  each  of  these  topics  may  be  more  widely 
known,  we  have  prepared  the  following  briefs :  — 

Nature  Drawing. 

Small  children,  if  left  to  their  own  choice  in  the  use  of  a 
pencil,  naturally  draw  those  things  which  have  life.  Nature 
drawing  is  the  representation  of  life ;  it  is  drawing  objects  as 
records  of  the  forces  that  made  them  and  produced  in  them  in- 
dividual characteristics ;  therefore  it  is  more  than  a  portrayal 
of  the  correct  proportions  and  colors  of  certain  forms. 

Nature  drawing  in  public  schools  has  not  infrequently  been 
based  on  the  theory  that  skill  of  hand  was  first  to  be  gained, 
and,  when  that  should  be  sufficient,the  expression  of  ideas  could 
follow.  Results  seem  to  show  that  children  attain  greater 
skill  who  start  with  an  idea  and  go  to  the  object  for  data  by 
which  to  express  the  idea  more  perfectly.  For  example,  if  a 
child  draws  a  cat  from  memory  the  result  is  crude,  perhaps 
more  crude  than  his  drawing  from  the  cat  itself ;  but  if  he 
draws  the  cat  again  from  memory  in  a  particular  position,  as 
sitting  up,  his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  cat,  so  that  he  may  compare  them  with  those 
in  his  previous  drawing,  and  this  exercise  be  followed  by  other 
memory  drawings  of  the  cat  in  characteristic  positions,  as  eat- 
ing or  asleep,  the  drawings  are  likely  to  be  more  vigorous  ex- 
pressions of  life  than  those  resulting  from  repeated  drawings 
directly  from  the  animal  itself.  With  each  drawing  the  idea 
has  grown  more  definite,  and  the  power  to  image  it  in  different 
positions  has  increased.  This  power  to  image  things  as  wholes 
is  a  necessary  element  in  successful  drawing,  even  when  objects 
are  present.  Or,  again,  if  a  flower  is  represented  as  in  a  high 
wind,  or  in  a  rain  storm,  or  drooping,  or  holding  itself  upright, 
the  drawing  becomes  the  expression  of  certain  circumstances 
in  terms  of  this  object.     The  study  of  the  object  precedes  the 
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drawing,  instead  of  accompanying  it,  and  the  pupil  comes  to 
the  object  each  time  with  a  new  capacity  for  observation.  He 
goes  to  it  with  a  definite  desire  for  special  information,  which 
will  aid  him  in  expressing  the  idea  to  be  embodied  in  the  next 
drawing. 

Such  memory  drawing  of  a  few  typical  objects,  taken  in  dif- 
ferent positions  and  under  different  circumstances,  will  enable 
the  child  to  add  knowledge  to  knowledge  until  he  can  draw ; 
and  the  power  thus  acquired  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  strong 
foundation  for  future  work. 

After  this  primary  training,  children  should  be  prepared  to 
observe  the  manifestation  of  life  in  the  various  plant  and  leaf 
forms,  the  tree  shapes  and  the  varieties  of  animals  and  birds, 
comparing  one  with  another,  noting  the  marks  of  individuality 
in  each  and  the  adaptation  of  form  to  conditions.  At  this  time 
the  brush  with  ink  or  color  is  especially  serviceable  as  a  means 
of  expressing  forms  as  wholes  and  color  effects. 

The  most  valuable  work  at  this  period  is  the  drawing  of  the 
long  dominating  lines  and  larger  proportions  of  objects.  After- 
wards the  characteristics  of  the  different  forms  of  life  may  be 
more  carefully  expressed,  using  the  brush  with  grays  to  give 
the  effect  of  masses  of  light  and  dark,  as,  for  example,  the  rela- 
tive values  of  flowers  and  leaves,  or  of  the  upper  and  under 
sides  of  leaves,  and  with  color  to  give  the  correct  hues  in 
proper  relation. 

After  this  it  will  be  helpful  to  trace  the  history  of  the  changes 
of  seeds  and  plants  and  trees  through  the  seasons,  —  the  cycle 
of  life  which  the  year  brings  to  the  plant  world.  A  series  of 
drawings  illustrating  the  history  of  a  seed  through  its  various 
forms  of  development  from  germination  to  leaf  and  flower  and 
seed  again,  will  accomplish  more,  not  only  in  the  understanding 
of  nature,  but  also  in  skilful  expression ;  for  a  series  of  related 
drawings  will  sustain  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than  the  same 
number  of  drawings  made  from  unrelated  objects. 

By  the  time  the  pupils  reach  the  seventh  grade  they  should 
be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  various  mediums  and  their 
possibilities  in  producing  different  effects  to  decide,  as  the  first 
question,  what  medium  will  most  satisfactorily  express  the 
object  to  be  drawn.     Each  successive  year's  work  should  show 
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more  careful  drawing  of  detail  without  loss  of  the  larger  truths. 
In  such  work  the  lead  pencil  is  a  valuable  medium.  Indeed, 
however  fascinating  it  may  be,  the  exclusive  use  of  the  brush 
is  likely  to  result  in  carelessness  and  dependence  upon  acci- 
dental eflfects  in  place  of  sincere  and  thoroughly  understood 
drawing. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  school  the  detailed 
representation  of  the  cycle  of  life  in  plant  form  should  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  to  such  work  may  be  added  the  drawing  of  insects. 
Select  a  few  typical  ones,  like  a  dragon-fly,  a  butterfly  or  a 
beetle,  and  follow  so  far  as  possible  the  changes  which  the 
seasons  bring  to  them.  During  these  last  years  may  be  intro- 
duced the  drawing  of  birds,  with  careful  attention  to  individual 
characteristics;  the  drawing  of  animals;  and  pose  drawing 
from  the  human  figure. 

Color. 

Works  of  art  into  which  the  element  of  color  enters  prove 
that  a  well-trained  color  sense  receives  the  highest  pleasure 
not  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  used,  but  from  their  proper 
relations  of  hue  and  value.  There  are  intervals  and  chords  of 
color  which  give  increasing  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  To  en- 
able pupils  to  respond  to  these  and  to  know  when  colors  are  in 
tune  and  to  be  able  to  use  colors  harmoniously,  are  the  reasons 
for  teaching  color  in  the  public  schools. 

Taking  the  child's  delight  in  brilliant  color  as  a  starting 
point,  he  may  be  led  gradually  to  the  perception  of  those  finer 
qualities  of  color  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  close  harmonies 
which  make  possible  a  more  thorough  enjoyment  of  nature  and 
art.  The  solar  spectrum  always  interests  children.  They 
delight  in  the  brilliancy  and  purity  and  vitality  of  its  colors  and 
in  the  merging  of  one  hue  into  another.  It  is  helpful  in  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  color,  and  should  be  a  frequent  visitor  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  children  should  be  led  to  discover  the  spec- 
trum order  of  colors  in  such  objects  as  the  rainbow,  a  soap- 
bubble,  ice  cracks,  a  dew  drop,  irridescent  plumage,  etc.  A 
list  of  these  illustrations  may  be  made  upon  the  blackboard, 
and  increased  as  the  pupils  discover  new  examples.  The  chil- 
dren enjoy  bringing  to  school  bits  of  the  most  brilliant  color 
they  can  find,  —  pieces  of  glass,  feathers,  ribbon,  paper,  etc. 
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In  doing  this,  they  discover  bright  color  where  otherwise  it 
would  have  escaped  their  notice.  It  is  well  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  the  specimens  which  approach  the  nearest  to  the  easily 
recognized  colors  of  the  spectrum,  —  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue  and  violet.  To  fill  given  outlines  of  leaves,  geometric 
shapes,  etc.,  with  washes  of  pure  color,  is  a  valuable  exercise 
during  the  first  two  years. 

But  this  topic  includes  not  only  color,  but  coloring,  and  deals 
therefore  with  pigments  and  the  relations  existing  between 
them.  A  color  scale  with  definite  relations  is  as  important 
for  purposes  of  color  study  as  a  musical  scale  with  definite  re- 
lations of  tone  is  for  the  study  of  music.  The  basis  of  such  a 
scale  may  be  a  group  of  colors  of  the  same  degree  of  intensity. 
For  purposes  of  study,  the  most  satisfactory  color  scale  yet 
produced  is  made  by  taking  one  color,  for  example,  a  red  of 
medium  intensity,  that  in  value  is  half  way  between  white 
and  black  and  in  hue  leans  toward  neither  violet  nor  orange, 
and  keying  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  to  exactly  the  same 
value  and  intensity.  Taking  as  a  basis  these  colors  thus  tuned 
to  a  certain  key,  various  relations  of  hue  and  value  and  inten- 
sity may  be  readily  and  definitely  expressed  in  a  series  of  color 
scales,  and  thus  a  means  corresponding  to  a  tuned  instrument 
is  available  for  experimentation  in  the  harmonies  and  inter- 
vals of  color.  After  children  have  experimented  with  the 
spectrum  colors,  they  may  be  made  familiar  with  these  central 
colors,  —  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet,  —  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  scale  as  has  been  described.  Knowledge  of 
these  should  be  made  as  intimate  as  possible  by  acquaintance 
with  them,  by  matching  them  with  objects  of  «iTni1flr  color, 
and  by  bringing  for  comparison  objects  seen  elsewhere  that 
seem  to  the  child  to  be  of  the  same  color.  They  should  be 
able  to  recognize  also  a  middle  tone  of  gray  half  way  between 
white  and  black. 

Later,  the  intermediate  hues  should  be  studied  in  the  same 
way  and  grouped  with  the  central  colors,  and  their  relations 
to  white  and  black  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  pupils.  Colored 
papers  are  helpful  in  fixing  these  relations.  Units  may  be 
cut  and  arranged  in  simple  designs  upon  backgrounds  of  white 
or  black  paper,  or  the  units  may  be  cut  from  black  or  white 
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paper  and  arranged  upon  a  background  of  a  central  color. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  prunary  course  pupils  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  middle  tints  and  shades,  —  that  is,  with 
the  tones  that  in  value  and  intensity  stand  half  way  between 
the  central  colors  and  white  above  and  between  the  central 
colors  and  black  below. 

A  practical  foundation  for  future  work  is  laid  only  when 
these  relations  are  taught  as  musical  intervals  are  taught,  — 
not  by  information  concerning  them,  but  by  constant  com- 
parison of  effects,  and  by  producing  them  till  the  senses  are 
tuned  to  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  primary  course  children  will  be  prepared 
to  study  more  carefully  the  relations  of  values.  They  may 
make  with  water  color  these  scales  of  three  values  between 
white  and  black  through  the  central  color,  and  scales  from 
white  to  black  by  a  corresponding  number  of  steps  of  neutral 
gray.  Designs  may  be  made,  in  which  are  used  the  various 
values  of  a  single  color  and  of  gray.  This  work  may  be  con- 
tinued by  studying  and  making  scales  of  values  involving  three 
steps  between  the  central  colors  and  white  and  between  the 
central  colors  and  black,  with  a  corresponding  scale  of  seven 
tones  in  neutral  gray. 

This  training  in  different  values  of  the  same  color  and  in 
equal  values  and  intensities  of  different  colors  prepares  the 
way  for  further  study  of  their  relations.  Pupils  should  make 
scales  which  pass  from  the  middle  point  towards  white  or  black 
through  equal  variations  of  value  and  hue ;  for  example,  from 
red  at  the  middle  point  upward  through  orange-red  to  the  right 
and  one  step  above  the  middle,  then  to  red-orange  two  steps 
to  the  right  and  two  above,  and  orange  three  steps  distant  from 
central  red;  then  from  central  red  downwards  towards  the 
left  through  red- violet,  violet-red  and  violet,  or  diagonally  in 
the  opposite  directions.  Designs  may  be  colored  from  the 
analogous  scales  thus  obtained. 

Later,  the  pupils  may  study  complementary  colors  and 
values,  and  the  harmonies  that  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  both  analogous  and  complementary  colors. 

Throughout  this  work  it  is  most  helpful  to  copy  and  use, 
in  design,  fine  intervals   of  color  found   in   nature,  fabrics 
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and  other  works  of  art.  Careful  and  long-continued  training 
in  studying  and  making  well-related  scales  of  color,  and 
familiarity  with  the  best  available  color  combinations,  bring 
freedom  rather  than  limitation  in  the  use  of  color,  and  pro- 
mote a  discriminating  taste. 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

Throughout  the  primary  grades  the  work  in  different  lines 
of  drawing,  nature,  structural,  etc.,  merge  into  each  other. 
In  fact,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  but  convenient 
divisions  of  one  subject.  The  preparation  for  one  is  in  part 
preparation  for  all. 

Two  elements  enter  prominently  into  any  prc^ess  in  pic- 
torial drawing :  — 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  drawn. 

2.  Training  in  judgment  of  correct  relations  of  position 
and  proportion,  and  in  skilful  use  of  the  mediums  of  expres- 
sion. 

Every  object  has  a  certain  vocabulary  of  expression,  which 
must  be  known  before  the  best  drawing  can  be  produced.  A 
dark  mass  against  the  sky  in  a  twilight  effect  may  represent  a 
tree  or  a  rock  or  a  house,  according  to  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  characteristics  of  one  or  the  other.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
house,  any  emphasis  of  the  geometric  quality  of  the  structure 
aids  in  the  expression ;  any  blurring  of  this  makes  the  result 
doubtful.  Therefore,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  most 
expressive  drawing  of  an  object  is  not  simply  a  knowledge  of 
what  it  is,  but  the  knowledge  that  can  select  out  of  its  details 
the  essential  elements  that  make  it  what  it  is,  —  the  charac- 
teristics of  appearance  that  give  it  individuality. 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  training  in  this  power  of  observing 
and  expressing  the  essentials  of  objects  is  the  primary  work 
suggested  under  the  topic  of  nature  drawing.  To  the  objects 
suggested  there  might  be  added  such  as  a  building,  a  road,  a 
hill,  a  pond,  a  path,  etc.  If  the  outline  of  a  building  is  to  be 
memorized,  it  might  well  be  first  the  pupil's  own  house  or  the 
schoolhouse  with  which  he  is  familiar.  In  the  first  drawing 
many  children  represent  not  only  what  appears,  but  what  is 
inside  or  on  the  opposite  side.     They  record  what  they  know 
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about  the  house,  not  what  they  see  from  one  point  of  view. 
Direct  criticism  of  the  drawings  of  small  children  is  of  very 
doubtful  importance.  Better  results  seem  to  be  obtained  when 
the  drawings  are  not  criticised,  but  when  the  child,  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  to  try  again,  takes  his  drawing  to  the 
point  of  view  he  selected,  and  compares  it  with  the  object. 
Corrections,  to  be  valuable,  must  be  made  not  on  paper  but  in 
the  pupil's  mind.  The  building  may  b^  drawn  from  different 
points  of  view  and  under  different  conditions,  as  in  summer, 
or  snow-covered,  or  in  the  rain,  or  at  night.  Thus  a  set  of 
conditions  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  object  studied,  and  the 
drawing  becomes  a  language. 

Together  with  the  development  of  ideas  should  go  practice 
for  direct  training  in  skill.  Children  should  know  vertical 
and  horizontal  and  oblique  at  45°,  that  a  mental  standard  may 
be  established  by  which  to  judge  other  directions.  Splints 
are  excellent  material  for  the  practice  of  slants.  The  splint 
arranged  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  as  the  drawing  will  be  arranged 
later,  can  represent  vertical  and  horizontal,  and  the  various 
slants  of  a  yard  stick  placed  at  any  angle  against  the  front  wall 
of  the  room.  With  two  splints,  the  angle  made  by  the  hands 
of  the  clock  or  by  the  picture  cord  or  by  other  objects  may 
be  easily  and  accurately  represented.  By  using  splints  the 
whole  attention  may  be  given  to  the  direction  of  the  lines, 
and  any  change  or  correction  may  be  made  at  once,  without 
the  distraction  of  erasing.  Exercises  like  these,  continually 
practised  and  accompanied  by  illustrative  drawing  at  the  black- 
board, in  connection  with  the  other  studies  of  the  day,  until 
such  expression  becomes  a  habit,  together  with  such  work  in 
free  movement  as  is  suggested  under  the  topic  of  structural 
drawing,  will  prepare  the  children  for  more  efficient  work  in 
the  upper  grades. 

During  the  early  intermediate  years  it  is  difficult  to  lead 
pupils  to  give  much  preliminary  study  to  the  character  and 
proportions  of  an  object.  They  draw  rapidly  and  in  detail, 
trusting  to  subsequent  corrections.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  establish  the  habit  of  observing  and  judging  relations  as  each 
line  is  drawn.  One  helpful  method  is  to  continue  the  use  of 
splints.     With  them,  the  plan  for  a  drawing,  for  example,  of 
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a  window,  can  be  rearranged  till  it  is  well  arranged,  and  the 
proportions  correctly  indicated  without  the  necessity  of  eras- 
ing. The  curtain  may  be  raised  and  lowered,  and  its  different 
positions  shown.  The  proportions  and  general  shape  of  other 
•objects,  such  as  a  tumbler,  chair,  etc.,  may  be  readily  indicated 
in  the  same  way.  The  pupil's  whole  attention  is  thus  given 
to  judging  proportions,  and  the  work  is  easily  examined  as  the 
teacher  passes  through  the  aisles.  If  such  exercises  precede  the 
drawing,  the  teacher  may  be  sure  that  the  proportions  and  long 
lines  have  been  studied.  The  drawing  may  then  be  made  from 
the  object  direct,  without  any  reference  to  the  splints. 

During  this  period  children  readily  acquire  facility  in  ex- 
pressing the  appearance  of  foreshortened  surfaces.  Leaves 
and  flowers  held  in  different  positions  furnish  excellent  exam- 
ples. Sketches  and  pictures  of  foreshortened  objects  similar 
to  those  which  the  child  is  drawing  should  be  collected  and 
studied.  A  child  who  observes  a  good  picture  of  leaves  in 
foreshortened  positions  and  can  hold  a  real  leaf  in  correspond- 
ing positions,  and  by  drawing  his  leaf  can  obtain  results 
similar  to  those  in  the  picture,  is  learning  something  of  fore- 
shortening in  the  most  direct  and  satisfactory  manner. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  drawing  with  emphasis  upon  correct 
proportions  and  upon  the  representation  of  forms  in  various 
foreshortened  positions,  the  pupil  will  readily  grasp  the  prin- 
ciples of  foreshortening  and  convergence,  for  he  discovers  them 
in  a  field  with  which  he  is  already  familiar. 

A  surface  appears  its  real  shape  when  seen  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  vision,  and  varies  from  that  shape  as  its  angle 
to  the  line  of  vision  varies.  The  farther  away  things  are,  the 
smaller  they  appear.  These  are  the  two  great  laws  which 
control  aU  perspective  effects.  While  these  can  be  taught 
easily  and  logically  from  the  type  forms,  so  that  children  ap- 
pear to  understand  them  when  so  taught,  the  power  of  children 
to  use  them  intelligently  as  a  means  of  expressing  various 
effects  of  position  and  distance  seems  to  be  directly  proportional, 
not  to  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  themselves,  but  to  the  amount 
of  practice  they  have  had  in  discovering  illustrations  of  these 
laws  in  pictures  and  photographs  and  in  objects.  The  test  of  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  perspective  is  not  so 
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much  the  power  to  make  a  correct  drawing  from  a  group  of 
type  forms  as  it  is  the  ability  to  express  correctly  the  mental 
image  of  a  given  form  in  any  position.  The  half  sphere,  the 
cylinder  and  the  cube  illustrate  all  the  ordinary  perspective 
effects,  and  these  should  be  so  thoroughly  known  that  an ' 
incorrect  drawing  of  them  would,  like  a  misspelled  word,  be 
recognized  instantly  as  wrong ;  for,  even  when  other  objects 
are  being  drawn,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  the  criterion  estab- 
lished in  the  mind  through  familiarity  with  these  types  which 
determines  the  correctness  of  a  drawing. 

Composition  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  all  pictorial  draw- 
ing. Few  rules  can  be  given  which  prove  of  practical  aid. 
One  learns  most  by  experiment  and  by  familiarity  with  ex- 
amples of  good  composition.  After  one  or  two  experiments, 
children  readily  decide  how  large  a  drawing  should  be  to  look 
well  on  a  certain  piece  of  paper,  and  that  is  a  step  in  composi- 
tion. Placing  a  flower  or  spray  upon  the  paper  and  adapting 
it  to  the  space  is  also  a  step.  A  few  experiments  in  grouping 
objects,  as  a  tumbler  and  spoon  and  half  lemon,  will  show  an 
evident  choice  in  the  position  of  each  object.  Arrangement 
of  the  most  common  elements  of  a  landscape,  as  the  horizon, 
hills,  trees,  houses,  rocks,  water,  roads,  etc.,  affords  a  good 
field  for  practice  in  composition.  Across  a  rectangle  of  given 
size  a  splint  may  be  placed  to  represent  the  horizon,  and  moved 
up  and  down  till  the  most  pleasing  spacing  is  secured.  It  will 
soon  be  found  that  there  is  a  response  to  certain  pleasing  pro- 
portions of  space,  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  the  response  to  a 
good  interval  in  musical  tones.  The  space  below  the  horizon 
may  be  covered  with  a  wash  of  ink  or  color,  to  more  definitely 
suggest  the  earth.  The  proportions  chosen  when  the  long 
axis  of  the  rectangle  is  horizontal  may  be  compared  with  those 
selected  when  the  long  axis  is  vertical.  It  is  suggestive  to 
compare  these  spaces  with  those  made  in  similar  composi- 
tions by  good  landscape  painters.  Diflferent  elements  may  be 
brought  in,  as  the  spacing  of  sky,  hill  and  plain,  the  angle  of 
the  hill,  the  position  of  a  river,  the  balance  of  two  trees  of 
different  sizes,  the  spacing  of  several  tree  trunks,  the  composi- 
tion of  a  house  and  road,  etc.  The  work  seems  to  be  more 
valuable,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  if  a  definite  problem  is 
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given  out,  —  for  example,  the  arrangement  of  two  trees  of 
certain  sizes  and  a  horizon  within  a  given  rectangle.  Then 
the  problem  becomes  definitely  one  of  composition,  —  not  how 
many  varied  elements  may  be  introduced,  but  what  is  the  best 
possible  arrangement  of  those  given.  The  principles  of  com- 
position are :  first,  unity,  and  second,  harmony,  which  includes 
fine  relations  of  space,  of  dark  and  light  and  color,  and  of  line. 
Progress  in  pictorial  drawing  means  not  increasing  power  to 
add  bewildering  detail,  but  increasing  delight  in  the  thing 
drawn  and  increasing  power  to  represent  things  simply  and 
vividly. 

Structural  Drawing. 

Structural  drawing  is  something  more  than  a  combination 
of  the  elements  of  geometry,  projection  and  development ;  it 
is  the  expression  of  ideas  of  appropriate  form  and  structural 
beauty  in  natural  or  manufactured  objects.  Skill  in  struct- 
ural drawing  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  structural 
beauty  and  a  perception  of  the  relations  which  should  exist 
between  function  and  form.  <<Fine  art,"  says  Hegel,  <<is 
the  free  and  adequate  embodiment  of  the  idea  in  a  form 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  idea  itself," 

General  ideas  of  use  and  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
structural  beauty  may  be  appreciated  by  children  before  the 
power  is  developed  to  perceive  happy  adaptations  of  form  to 
function;  moreover,  skill  requires  something  besides  clear 
ideas,  —  it  requires  obedient  muscles.  The  first  work  with 
children  should  aim  to  establish  ideals  of  beauty  in  the  mind, 
and  freedom  and  precision  in  the  movements  of  the  arm  and 
hand. 

The  most  obvious  element  of  beauty  in  structure  is  unity ^ 
oneness  of  purpose,  thought,  spirit,  style,  the  subordination 
of  all  parts  to  the  general  effect.  The  simplest  and  best  illus- 
tration of  unity  is  the  circle,  and  the  first  exercise  for  the  pupil 
should  be  the  drawing  of  circles  at  the  blackboard,  large 
size,  full-arm  movement,  and  in  both  directions,  possibly  with 
both  the  left  and  right  hands,  separately  and  in  balanced 
co-ordination. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  fix  indelibly  in  the  very  substance 
of  the  pupil  the  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  (at  46°)  direc- 
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tions,  and  the  perpendicular  relations  of  lines  in  different 
positions. 

This  may  well  be  followed  by  such  <<  elementary  drill 
forms  "  *  as  the  double  loop  and  its  applications ;  the  geomet- 
ric figures,  square,  oblong,  triangle,  drawn  upon  the  basis  of 
the  foot  as  a  unit,  drawn  in  every  conceivable  position,  singly 
and  in  combination ;  and,  lastly,  the  three  abstract  curves,  — 
the  curve  of  force,  the  reversed  curve  and  the  spiral,  —  those 
central  types  of  consistent  unity  of  movement. 

Blackboard  practice,  which  might  well  occur  for  a  few  min- 
utes daily,  in  all  grades,  should  be  supplemented  by  free  draw- 
ings upon  paper,  with  soft  pencil,  crayon  and  brush. 

A  second  element  of  beauty  in  structure  is  proportion^  — 
fitness  and  harmony  in  the  relation  of  the  measures  of  the 
parts.  Judgment  of  units  of  measure,  foot,  inch,  and  of  rela- 
tive lengths  of  sides  in  the  geometric  figures,  has  already  laid 
a  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  proportion.  During  these 
early  years  exercises  in  paper  folding  will  train  the  power  of 
judging  equal  subdivisions  of  areas  and  lines.  Some  time 
about  the  fourth  year  the  rule  should  be  given  the  pupil,  as 
an  instrument  of  precision.  Such  simple  forms  as  weather  sig- 
nals may  be*  cut  or  drawn  freehand  until  good  proportions  are 
secured,  and  then  drawn  accurately  with  the  ruler  and  properly 
colored.  The  various  cross  forms,  shields  with  their  bearings, 
and  the  geometric  figures  themselves,  offer  opportunities  for 
judgment  of  proportion  and  for  accurate  drawing. 

About  this  time  adaptation  may  begin  to  assume  importance 
as  a  principle  in  structural  drawing.  The  pupil  should  be  led 
to  think  of  fitness  to  purpose,  appropriateness  in  form  and 
color,  and  adequacy  of  material.  The  exercises  might  include 
the  designing  of  mounts  for  pictures,  mats  for  flower  vases, 
penwipers,  curtain  rings,  badges,  doorplates,  envelopes,  pocket- 
books,  and  other  simple,  common  objects  requiring  practically 
but  a  single  view  drawing. 

Another  element  of  structural  beauty  is  curvature.  The 
early  practice  of  the  three  type  curves  will  have  prepared  the 
way  for  an  appreciation  of  their  application  in  the  design  of 
common  objects.     An  object  which  possesses  unity  and  good 

*  See  ^'  New  Methods  in  Education/'  J.  Liberty  Todd.  Book  II.  contains  many 
anggestions  for  persistent  practice. 
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proportion,  and  which  is  well  adapted  to  its  uses,  may  be  re- 
fined and  enriched  in  form  by  the  introduction  of  curves  which 
are  beautiful  in  themselves  and  happily  related  to  the  whole 
mass.  Beauty  of  curvature  may  be  most  easily  studied,  per- 
haps, from  leaf  and  flower  forms,  insects,  etc.,  and  in  bowls, 
cups,  jars  and  vases.  Such  forms  may  be  cut  in  silhouette  from 
paper,  drawn  with  care,  by  tracing  or  otherwise,  and  colored. 

In  such  work  another  principle  of  structural  design  will 
be  discovered,  namely,  differentiation.  Parts  which  differ  in 
function  should  differ  in  appearance.  The  two  ends  of  a  spool 
may  be  identical,  for  their  oflBce  is  identical,  but  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  box  should  differ  in  appearance,  because  one  part 
is  crown  and  one  part  base. 

The  representation  of  the  parts  of  solid  objects  wiU  soon 
demand  more  than  one  view;  the  need  of  working  drawings 
composed  of  two  or  more  views  will  become  evident,  and  blue 
prints  or  other  plans  in  actual  use  in  the  shops  may  be  brought 
in,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  therefrom  the  conventional  lan- 
guage, and  acquire  the  power  to  read  a  working  drawing. 
This  may  occur  during  the  seventh  year.  Such  knowledge 
will  be  utilized  in  the  designing  of  shelves  and  brackets,  and 
toys  which  may  be  constructed  in  wood  or  other  appropriate 
material.  During  the  eighth  year,  footstools,  taborets  and 
tables  may  be  studied  from  good  models,  and  simple  designs 
may  be  thought  out,  drawn  to  scale,  and,  where  it  is  possible, 
constructed  in  miniature.  In  the  next  grade,  the  objects  for 
study  may  be  cabinets,  book  cases,  desks,  etc.,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  these,  scutcheons,  hinges,  lockplates  and  grills. 

During  the  grammar  years  the  elementary  principles  of 
unity  and  proportion  should  be  thought  of  as  included  in  the 
larger  law  of  harmony^  —  the  normal  completeness  and  order 
in  the  relations  of  elements  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 
During  these  years  special  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
temperance  and  restraint  in  ornament,  and  upon  its  subordina- 
tion to  the  object  as  a  whole ;  upon  appropriateness  in  orna- 
mental detail  and  in  technique ;  in  short,  upon  making  evident 
to  the  pupil  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  good  structural 
design  consists  not  in  the  synthesis  of  ornamental  details,  nor 
in  the  addition  of  parts  merely  for  enrichment,  but  in  the  re- 
finement and  enrichment  of  the  essential  features  of  an  object. 
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Decorative  Drawing. 

The  aim  in  decorative  drawing  should  not  be  merely  the 
drawing  of  decoration.  The  aim  should  be  a  knowledge  of 
fundamental  principles,  a  trained  taste  and  some  degree  of 
skill  in  producing  beautiful  ornament. 

The  early  work  in  decorative  drawing  is  related  closely  to 
that  outlined  under  the  head  of  structural  drawing  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  that  under  color  on  the  other. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  all  decoration  is  order^  —  me- 
thodical and  harmonious  arrangement.  Order  may  be  of  two 
sorts :  rhythmic,  as  in  a  Japanese  panel  or  the  spaces  of  a  Per- 
sian rug ;  or  regular,  as  in  a  dentil  moulding.  First  ideas 
of  rhythmic  order  may  be  developed  through  the  use  of  mov- 
able units  in  the  form  of  fish,  flying  birds,  ducks  and  ducklings, 
hens  and  chickens,  and  the  like.  These  may  be  arranged  in 
pleasing  groups,  traced  and  colored.  First  ideas  of  regular 
order  may  be  developed  through  the  use  of  flower  forms  or 
other  units,  drawn  in  colored  pencil,  or  circles,  squares  and 
other  figures  cut  from  paper  or  card,  spaced  agreeably  at  reg- 
ular intervals  for  borders,  surfaces  or  rosettes,  then  traced 
and  colored. 

A  second  fundamental  principle  is  consistency^  —  compat- 
ibility between  elements  that  exist  in  the  same  design.  This 
principle  may  be  taught  easily  by  the  use  of  a  background 
regularly  subdivided  by  ruled  lines  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
over  which  designs  may  be  drawn  upon  Japanese  or  other  thin 
transparent  paper.  Repetition  of  elements  is  the  most  obvious 
illustration  of  consistency ;  as,  for  example,  a  line  a  half  inch 
in  length,  repeated  now  in  a  vertical  position  and  now  in  a  hori- 
zontal, as  in  simple  barbaric  patterns;  or  a  square  repeated 
for  a  checker  pattern ;  or  a  spiral  curving  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  and  these  reversed  to  form  a  symmetrical  group.  In  other 
consistent  designs  the  elements  are  limited  to  those  having  a 
common  unit  of  measure,  as  illustrated  in  the  patterns  of  plaited 
and  woven  fabrics.  Grotesque  animal  forms  delight  children, 
and  may  be  well  used  before  the  more  abstract  terms  which 
make  up  such  consistent  patterns  as  the  Greek  frets  or  the 
Byzantine  mosaics. 
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The  third  principle  is  symmetry^  —  due  arrangement  or 
balancing  of  the  parts  or  elements  of  a  design  with  reference 
to  one  another  in  making  up  the  whole.  When  the  symmetry 
is  obvious,  and  one  half  of  a  design  is  the  reverse  of  the  other, 
the  design  is  bi-symmetrical ;  when  the  symmetry  is  occult, 
and  is  an  opposition  of  apparent  weights  or  attractions,  the 
design  is  balanced.  Bi-symmetry  may  be  taught  best  by  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  and  most  easily  embodied  in  a  design  by 
the  use  of  transparent  paper.  Although  the  laws  of  mechanics 
may  aid  in  the  early  study  of  balance,  in  the  last  analysis  it 
has  to  do  with  attractions  rather  than  with  areas,  and  must  be 
largely  a  matter  of  feeling,  secured  through  long-continued 
observation  and  experiment.  In  no  other  part  of  the  course 
in  design  are  good  examples  more  in  demand  than  here,  in 
developing  a  fine  sense  of  balance. 

As  elements  for  use  in  producing  symmetry  in  arrange- 
ment, abstract  spots  are  most  serviceable.*  They  make 
possible  also  the  graphic  teaching  of  the  fourth  fundamental 
principle  of  decorative  design,  namely,  harmony^  —  the  nor- 
mal completeness  and  order  in  the  relations  of  elements  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole.  Harmony  includes  space  rela- 
tions, line  relations,  relations  in  value  and  in  hue  of  color. 
The  latter  has  been  considered  under  the  topic  color.  Har- 
monious line  relations  are  of  two  sorts,  —  agreement  and  frank 
disagreement,  or  flow  of  line  (often  called  rhythmic  move- 
ment) and  opposition  of  line  (sometimes  called  contrast). 
These  relations  and  relations  of  space  may  be  most  clearly 
expressed  by  means  of  tracings  in  black  ink  with  a  brush. 

Original  spots  may  be  designed  by  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
grades,  from  suggestions  furnished  by  plant  and  insect  forms, 
birds,  animals  and  historic  ornament ;  and  the  principles  may 
be  embodied  in  designs  for  word  ornaments,  printed  fabrics, 
head  and  tail  pieces,  book  covers,  etc.,  to  be  utilized  in  the 
production  of  artistic  school  work  in  connection  with  every 
other  study. 

That  these  topics  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  their  relations 
the  following  tabular  view  is  presented :  — 

•  Tho  abstract  spot  as  defined  and  used  by  Dr.  Denman  W.  Boss  is  the  most  helpful 
coDtribntion  to  this  topic  in  recent  years. 
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In  planning  a  detailed  course  for  the  schools  of  any  city  or 
town,  local  conditions  must  be  considered.  There  may  be 
a  local  art  museum,  and  but  little  available  nature  material, 
OP  there  may  be  nature  material  only ;  the  community  may 
be  composed  largely  of  fisher-folk  or  farmers,  or  mill  opera- 
tives, OP,  on  the  other  hand,  of  people  engaged  in  manufact- 
uring jewelry  and  silverware.  In  a  community  of  mechanics 
the  emphasis  upon  certain  topics  might  not  be  the  same  as  in 
a  community  of  salesmen,  bookkeepers  and  retired  teachers 
and  preachers.  Then,  too,  certain  classes  of  well-to-do  children 
need  much  disciplinary  drawing  and  work  with  tools,  while 
children  of  another  sort  need  to  have  emphasized  the  poetic 
and  imaginative  elements. 

But,  whatever  the  local  conditions,  the  aim  should  be  to 
plan  the  entire  school  program  to  secure  a  rational  and  vital 
correlation  of  studies,  and  anticipate  and  create  daily  oppor- 
tunities for  artistic  expression  of  some  sort.  The  teacher 
should  remember :  — 

1.  That  individuality,  that  precious  element  in  all  fine-art 
work,  grows  healthily,  not  only  by  self-communion  but  by 
appreciative  study  of  the  work  of  others.  Therefore,  special 
effort  should  be  made  to  place  before  the  pupil  the  finest  avail- 
able examples  in  every  department  of  instruction,  that,  after 
he  has  expressed  himself  in  his  own  way,  he  may  be  shown 
the  better  way,  and  be  inspired  by  appropriate  illustrative 
material. 

2.  That  one  topic  should  lead  naturally  to  another ;  several 
topics  in  drawing  should  not  be  considered  the  same  week, 
unless  there  is  an  innate  and  necessary  connection  between 
them. 

3.  That  a  few  typical  things  should  be  taught  thoroughly 
well,  for  permanent  and  valuable  results  are  more  likely  to 
be  obtained  through  concentration  upon  essentials. 

4.  That  to  trust  to  luck  in  teaching,  or  to  strive  for  '<  ar- 
tistic effects,"  is  unwise.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  do  whatever 
they  have  to  do  in  the  most  direct,  sincere  and  beautiful  way 
possible,  and  the  result  will  be,  in  its  realm,  an  artistic  result. 

In  response  to  a  wide  demand  for  an  outline  which  can 
be  helpful  to  superintendents  and  teachers  in  towns  without 
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special  instructors  in  drawing,  Mr.  Sargent  and  I  have  pre- 
pared the  following,  to  present,  not  logical  deductions  from 
a  theory,  but  a  line  of  work  in  harmony  with  what  is  actually 
being  done  at  the  present  time  under  some  of  the  most  able 
supervisors  in  the  State. 

The  work  falls  naturally  into  three  groups,  —  primary, 
intermediate  and  grammar.  Each  successive  year  in  a  group 
repeats  to  a  great  extent  the  subjects  and  principles  of  the 
preceding  year,  only  with  the  expectation  of  better  results. 
An  outline  of  work  is  given  in  detail  for  the  first  year  of  each 
group,  and  accompanied  by  suggestions  for  variations  in  the 
work  of  the  following  years. 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  plates;  for  example,  '<II:  5'' 
means  Plate  II,  Fig.  5. 

Primary. 
September.  —  Stimulate  the  imagination  and  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  children  in  some  way,  for  example,  by  drawing 
a  rabbit  upon  the  board.  (1 :  5.)  Ask  the  children  to  show 
by  drawing  what  the  rabbit  likes  to  eat.  From  the  things 
drawn  select  one,  a  leaf,  and  have  it  drawn  with  colored 
pencil.  Discuss  results  with  a  real  leaf  at  hand  for  com- 
parison. Have  leaves  brought  in  by  the  children,  studied, 
then  placed  out  of  sight  in  the  desks  and  drawn  from  memory. 
Repeat  this  several  times.  Begin  the  study  of  the  fall  flowers, 
especially  the  fall  dandelion  and  the  aster.  Select  some  one 
flower,  discuss  its  color  and  growth  and  draw  with  colored 
pencil.  Free  practice  of  circles  at  the  board  should  accom- 
pany the  drawing  of  circular  flowers. 

On  beginning  the  work  of  the  second  year  test  the  ability  of  the 
children  to  draw  such  objects  as  they  have  previously  studied,  and 
in  free  drawing  upon  the  blackboard  of  circles  and  straight  lines. 
Test  their  knowledge  of  colors,  especially  of  the  six  standard  colors. 
Review  leaf  drawing.  Have  leaves  brought  in  and  drawn,  using 
colored  pencils  and  water  colors  in  flat  washes.  Begin  the  study  of 
the  fall  flowers,  especially  the  marigold  and  asters.  Practise  the 
elementary  drill  forms.      (Ill :   1-7.) 

During  September  of  the  third  year  test  the  chQdren  upon  work 
already  done,  and  continue  the  drawing  of  leaves  and  flowers.     Lead 
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the  children  to  express  some  complex  flower,  as  the  golden-rod,  by 
a  simple  mass.  Practise  upon  the  blackboard  the  abstract  curves. 
(Ill:  8,  12,  18.) 

October.  —  The  color  should  be  extended  to  include  autumn 
leaves,  and  their  colors  compared  with  those  of  the  spectrum. 
Notice  the  natural  order  of  colors  in  the  spectrum,  and  ar- 
range illustrations  accordingly. 

In  the  second  year  compare  these  with  the  six  standard  colors,  R, 
O,  Y,  G,  B,  V,  and  in  the  third  year  with  the  six  standard  and  inter- 
mediate hoes,  OR,  RO,  OY,  YO,  GY,  YG,  BG,  GB,  VB,  BV,  RV, 
VR ;  and  learn  the  six  color  groups. 

Select  simple,  brilliantly  colored  objects,  like  a  rose  hip  or 
a  sumach  leaf  with  only  a  few  leaflets  remaining,  or  wood- 
bine berries,  and  have  these  drawn  repeatedly  in  color  with 
brush  or  colored  pencil,  giving  attention  to  shape  and  size  and 
color  of  paper  and  the  arrangement  of  the  drawing  upon  it. 

In  the  second  year  add  to  these  the  drawing  of  other  fall  berries, 
and  in  the  third  year  fall  fruits. 

November.  —  Discuss  with  the  children  the  things  which 
will  enter  into  the  preparation  of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Practise  drawing  on  the  blackboard  long  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical lines,  and  combine  these  to  represent  the  table  and  chairs. 
Draw  potatoes  in  silhouette  with  brush  and  diluted  ink.  Draw 
more  brilliantly  colored  vegetables,  —  carrot,  squash,  turnip, 
onion,  etc.,  —  with  colored  crayon,  colored  pencil  or  water 
color.  Review  colors,  and  draw  again  with  special  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  sheet. 

During  the  second  year,  represent  something  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  colored  drawings  of  the  vegetables  and  in  the  third  year  study 
more  carefully  the  exact  colors  of  the  objects.  Practise  drawing  at 
the  blackboard  the  square  in  any  position  during  the  second  year,  and 
abstract  curves  during  the  third  year.  In  the  second  year  review 
carefully  the  six  standard  colors  and  learn  the  intermediate  hues.  In 
the  third  year  review  color  and  become  familiar  with  the  middle  step 
between  the  standard  colors  and  black  and  white. 
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December,  —  Begin  preparations  for  Christmas.  Select 
one  or  two  pictures  for  special  study,  as  Correggio's  ''Holy 
Night"  and  LeroUe's  or  MuUer's  ''Nativity."  These  may 
be  mounted,  and,  with  appropriate  greetings  added,  may  be 
used  as  Christmas  gifts.  The  children  may  make  bookmarks 
and  other  forms  of  paper,  which,  with  appropriate  ornamental 
details,  will  be  suitable  for  gifts. 

During  the  second  year  draw  pictures  of  things  desired  as  Christ- 
mas gifts,  so  that  Santa  Claus  could  recognize  them  from  the  draw- 
ings.    Continue  this  in  the  third  year. 

January.  —  For  the  first  lesson  in  the  new  year,  after  prac- 
tice at  the  blackboard,  have  the  children  draw  the  big  round 
sun  and  color  it  bright  yellow;  it  is  beginning  to  conquer 
again.  Make  a  New  Year's  flag  from  paper,  of  good  pro- 
portion and  color. 

Talk  about  the  winter  animals  and  birds.  Have  the  chil- 
dren sketch  from  memory  any  of  them.  Select  one,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rabbit,  and  have  it  drawn  from  memory.  Discuss 
results  and  compare  with  pictures  of  rabbits,  and,  if  possible, 
with  a  live  rabbit.  Study  the  rabbit  and  draw  again  and 
again  from  memory  under  different  conditions  (1:5),  as  when 
it  is  running,  resting,  eating,  hiding,  etc. 

During  the  second  year  study  some  other  common  animal,  as  amouse^ 
and  make  a  series  of  drawings  of  it.     Add  a  trap  as  an  accessory. 

During  the  third  year  draw  another  animal,  as  the  cat.  And  also 
a  house,  under  different  conditions.  Have  each  pupil  select  some 
familiar  building,  as  his  own  home,  and  learn  to  represent  it  simply. 

February.  —  Draw  the  rabbit  in  silhouette  and  cut  one  from 
paper.  Use  in  interesting  groups  in  borders  and  balanced 
arrangement.  A  dish  may  be  used  as  an  accessory.  (1 :  6.) 
Place  an  irregular,  meaningless  spot  several  inches  in  size  on 
the  l)lackboard,  using  the  side  of  the  crayon.  Lead  the  chil- 
dren to  modify  this  by  additions  to  suggest  animal  forms  in 
silhouette  (IV:  2),  —  fish,  hen,  duck.  A  dish  or  appropriate 
house  may  be  used  as  an  accessory.  Make  designs  with  such 
elements,  developing  the  idea  of  a  centre  of  interest  in  a  group, 
as  rabbits  around  a  dish  or  fishes  swimming  towards  a  fly. 
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Continue  this  work  in  the  other  years  of  the  primary  grades,  using 
in  the  second  year  perhaps  hens,  the  hen  house,  etc.,  and  in  the  third 
year  ducks,  a  duck  pond,  etc.     (IV :  1.) 

March.  —  Use  these  elements  in  borders,  panels  and  surface 
patterns,  the  units  to  be  traced  and  filled  in  with  color. 

Prepare  for  the  coming  of  spring.  Look  for  the  first  signs 
of  returning  life.  Continue  practice  at  blackboard  of  straight 
lines,  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  at  46^  in  both  direc- 
tions. Place  sprays  of  pussy  willows  within  a  given  space, 
to  determine  simple  and  effective  arrangements.  Have  these 
drawn,  using  pencil  and  colored  crayon  or  other  appropriate 
medium.     Discuss  results  and  repeat  several  times. 

Review  color  and  begin  to  fix  in  mind  the  six  color  stand- 
ards, R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V. 

In  the  second  year  continue  work  with  the  six  standard  colors  and 
the  twelve  intermediate  hues,  comparing  them  and  similarly  colored 
objects  with  each  other  and  with  black  and  white. 

In  the  third  year  continue  practice  with  these  colors  and  with  their 
tints  and  shades  midway  between  the  standard  colors  and  white  and 
black. 

April.  —  Study  the  spring  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
ing. Make  a  list.  Make  sketches  in  color.  Repeat  sketches 
from  memory,  giving  special  attention  to  good  spacing  within 
a  margin.  Let  each  pupil  select  some  one  flower  and  draw 
it  carefully  for  use  as  a  unit  of  design.  (IV :  3.)  By  use  of 
tracing  paper  or  other  means,  repeat  the  unit  to  form  a  sur- 
face pattern.  Make  a  design  using  one  of  the  central  colors 
with  black  or  white.     Repeat  using  some  other  flower. 

Continue  this  work  through  the  primary  grades,  using  in  the  second 
year  a  standard  color  or  hue  and  black  and  white ;  in  the  third  year, 
a  color  with  its  two  intermediate  values,  a  tint  and  a  shade,  and  black 
and  white. 

May.  —  Begin  the  study  of  a  simple  flower,  as  the  daisy, 
for  its  appearance  under  different  circumstances.  Draw  it  in 
several  positions,  as  full  face  view,  side  view,  etc.    (1 : 1-4.) 
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Review  color.  Draw  the  daisy  again,  using  colored  pencil. 
Draw  the  daisy  as  it  appears  in  a  rain  storm.  Find  out  how 
the  daisy  goes  to  sleep. 

June.  —  Draw  another  flower,  as  the  buttercup. 

During  the  second  and  third  years  continue  the  same  kind  of  work, 
encouraging  the  children  to  express  more  in  their  drawings.  For 
example,  study  more*  carefully  the  flower's  growth,  to  suggest  the 
grass  among  which  the  daisy  grows.  Wash  in  a  dark  background 
behind  the  sleeping  daisy,  to  suggest  night.  Draw  three  daisies  well 
arranged  in  a  vase ;  add  color.  An^ange,  trace  and  color  units  based 
on  the  daisy. 

Intermediate. 

September.  —  By  means  of  drawings,  illustrations  and  the 
plants  themselves,  interest  the  children  in  beauty  of  line  in 
thQ  growth  of  plants.  Call  attention  to  the  grace  or  vigor  of 
movement,  the  balance  of  masses  and  the  radiation  of  parts 
from  centres  of  growth;  e.g.^  have  the  pupils  sketch  the 
characteristic  lines  of  the  plantain  with  diflferent  mediums,  — 
brush  and  ink,  color,  pencil.  Discuss  the  results  and  redraw 
more  than  once,  until  the  plant  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and 
the  lines  of  growth  characteristic  of  the  plantain  may  be 
sketched  from  memory. 

Do  similar  work  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  adding  other  native 
plants,  such  as  the  dandelion,  gentian,  etc. 

Practise  at  the  board  the  drawing  of  curves  which  express 
the  grace  of  movement  in  natural  forms. 

October.  —  Have  pupils  draw  foreshortened  leaves  in  dif- 
ferent positions,  with  pencil  and  brush,  representing  the  masses 
as  simply  as  possible.  Repeat  from  memory.  Draw  also 
one  or  two  trees  of  marked  and  characteristic  shape,  —  an 
elm,  a  pine,  an  apple.  Represent  first  in  brush  and  ink,  and 
when  typical  shapes  are  memorized,  use  them  in  simple  land- 
scape compositions.  For  example,  within  a  given  rectangle 
place  the  tree  upon  a  hill  side,  so  that  the  three  masses,  tree, 
sky,  ground,  shall  be  harmoniously  related. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  leaves 
^ay  be  represented  by  grays  or  colors  in  scale  relation.     In  the  fifth 
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year  continue  the  development  of  definite  tree  images,  and  in  the 
Bizth  add  those  of  buildings,  —  a  church,  a  house,  a  barn,  and  of  a 
pond,  a  brook  and  a  path.  The  effects  of  using  different  tones  of 
gray  in  different  dispositions  of  darks  and  lights  in  the  same  compo* 
sition  should  receive  attention. 

Review  previous  work  in  color. 

November.  —  Draw  the  common  vegetables  singly  and  in 
groups,  with  special  attention  given  to  spacing  and  to  render- 
ing in  harmonious  tones.  For  example,  a  bowl  with  apples, 
in  which  the  tones  of  background,  foreground  and  objects 
shall  be  in  scale  relation ;  as  apples,  central,  red ;  background, 
black ;  bowl,  intermediate  shade  of  red  between  central  and 
black ;  foreground,  intermediate  tint  of  red  or  gray  between 
central  and  white. 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  continued  work  along  these  lines 
should  lead  to  better  appreciation  of  fine  space  relations  and  more 
beautiful  harmonies  of  value  and  color. 

December.  —  Review  the  square  in  different  positions; 
teach  oblong  and  triangle.  Begin  drawing  these  accurately 
with  ruler.  Study  simple  geometric  forms,  such  as  the 
crosses,  shields,  etc.,  and  apply  some  of  these  in  making 
Christmas  tokens.  Plan  Christmas  cards,  using  small-sized 
pictures  combined  with  appropriate  texts  or  memory  gems. 

During  the  fifth  year  compasses  may  be  introduced  and  the  circle 
drawn  and  cut  with  other  geometric  figures,  in  harmonious  sizes. 
Mats  with  openings  cut  to  fit  certain  Christmas  pictures,  and  simple 
objects,  such  as  reels,  curtain  rings  and  table  mats  or  doilies  of  orna- 
mental form,  may  be  designed  and  drawn,  and  made  of  appropriate 
material.  In  the  sixth  year  space  division  may  be  emphasized  and 
folding  mounts  or  simple  triptychs  might  be  made,  and  bowls  and 
cups  designed  and  drawn  in  top  and  side  views,  special  attention 
being  given  to  good  proportions  and  beautiful  cui*vature. 

January.  —  Continue  the  structural  drawing  in  designing 
and  making  calendars  for  the  new  year.  Little  calendar  pads 
may  be  purchased  and  used  in  connection  with  appropriate 
pictures,  emblems  and  lettering. 
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The  sixth-grade  pupils  might  design  a  perpetual  calendar  and  con* 
struct  it,  using  cardboaix)  for  the  frame  and  tough  paper  for  the 
movable  parts. 

By  means  of  splints,  give  pupils  practice  in  arranging  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  correct  representations  of  the  proportions  of 
objects.  For  example,  a  waste  basket,  tumbler,  water  pail, 
tin  pan,  the  picture  frames  in  the  room,  the  windows  with 
curtain  sticks  at  various  levels.  Pupils  need  frequent  prac- 
tice in  rapid  and  correct  representation  of  proportion  itself. 
Drawing  with  pencil  might  alternate  with  this  representation 
of  proportion  by  means  of  splints. 

In  the  fifth  year  the  pencil  and  the  brush  might  be  the  means  of 
expression.  Proportions  aud  characteristic  masses  should  receive 
chief  attention.  In  the  sixth  year  begin  the  study  of  foreshortening 
in  hemispherical  objects.  Have  the  pupils  describe  and  draw  from 
memory  a  hemispherical  bowl  in  different  positions.  Discuss  the 
drawings,  compare  with  the  bowl  and  draw  again  from  memory. 
Draw  other  similar  objects. 

Febi^uary.  —  Review  previous  work  in  color.  Study  a  scale 
of  three  intermediate  tones  between  black  and  white  in  grays 
and  color.     Make  these  scales  in  water  color. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  increase  the  scales  to  five  tones 
between  black  and  white,  and  interest  the  pupils  in  observing  and 
copying  fine  intervals  of  color  in  nature  and  the  arts.  In  the  sixth, 
analogous  scales  may  be  introduced. 

Groups  of  objects  arranged  decoratively  within  given  spaces 
may  be  outlined  with  pencil  and  filled  in  with  tones  of  one 
color  and  black  or  gray  or  with  grays  in  scale  relation.  The 
study  of  pictures  showing  similar  conditions  will  be  found 
helpful. 

March.  —  Review  previous  work  in  design,  rhythmical  and 
regular  order  of  elements,  and  balance.  From  illustrations 
and  sketches  teach  consistency  in  the  measures  of  a  design. 
A  paper  may  be  accurately  ruled  into  one-fourth  inch  squares, 
and  upon  tracing  paper   placed  over  this  designs  may  be 
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evolved,  using  elements  of  identical  measures,  as  lines  of  equal 
length,  squares  and  oblongs  of  equal  area,  or  elements  which 
may  be  completely  measured  by  any  given  unit,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  quarter  inch.  Use  colored  pencils  and  the  brush  and 
ink  or  color. 

In  the  fifth  grade  abstract  cui*ve8  may  take  the  place  of  straight 
line  elements;  and  in  the  sixth,  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  bi. 
symmetrical  and  radial  arrangements  of  such  elements,  either  in 
rosettes  or  repeated  over  a  surface. 

April.  —  Study  the  spring  iBowers  as  they  arrive,  repre- 
senting them  in  water  color.  Try  various  arrangements  within 
oblongs  of  different  proportions,  using  ink  silhouettes.  Select 
some  one  flower  and  draw  it  repeatedly,  until  its  manner  of 
growth,  characteristic  pose,  and  details  are  well  known. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  two  or  three  common  seeds  —  pea, 
bean,  squash  —  may  be  studied  and  planted,  and  a  series  of  sketches 
started  which  when  completed  shall  show  successive  stages  of  growth 
through  all  the  seasons.     These  may  be  in  any  appropriate  medium. 

May.  —  Continue  studying  the  spring  flowers  in  their  order. 
Study  in  detail  two  or  three  flowers  which  the  children  enjoy, 
and  draw  them  until  the  children  are  able  to  make  from 
memory  sketches  which  embody  the  typical  characteristics  of 
the  flowers. 

June.  —  By  means  of  sketches  and  other  illustrations  show 
how  ornamental  flower  forms  are  evolved  from  natural  forms. 
Have  such  terms  designed  by  the  pupils  and  used  in  simple, 
orderly  and  symmetrical  patterns,  florettes,  rosettes,  etc. 
Have  these  worked  out  in  three  tones  of  one  color  or  in  one 
or  two  tones  with  black  or  white. 

In  the  fifth  grade  five  or  seven  toned  scales  may  be  used ;  and  in 
the  sixth,  a  seven  toned  scale  or  fine  intervals  of  closely  related 
colors  with  black  or  white. 

Grammar. 
September.  —  Make  a  study  of  the  autumn  plant  forms,  — 
fall  flowers,  fruits  upon  the  branches,  as  pear,  apple,  grape, 
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etc. ,  giving  greater  attention  than  in  previous  years  to  details 
of  growth.  Draw  these  from  memory,  noting  and  comparing 
individual  characteristics,  using  the  most  appropriate  mediums 
of  expression.  Give  special  attention  to  balance  in  arrange- 
ment of  sheets. 

In  the  eighth  year,  and  more  especially  in  the  ninth,  colors  and 
values  should  be  represented  in  definite  scale  relations. 

October.  —  Make  a  study  of  richly  colored  autumn  leaves, 
as  sumach,  maple,  etc.,  in  sprays;  trees  with  characteristic 
autumn  colors ;  and  also  of  the  interesting  flower  stalks  and 
seed  pods,  like  the  primrose,  milkweed  and  mullein.  Draw 
these  from  memory,  and  make  careful  drawings  in  lead  pencil, 
from  the  object,  for  their  exquisite  beauty  of  proportion  and 
curvature. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  pupils  should  be  able  to  produce 
drawings  having  greater  refinement  and  more  harmonious  coloring. 

November,  -^  Review  the  elements  of  landscape.  Give 
definite  problems  in  landscape  composition.  For  example, 
within  a  given  oblong  arrange  harmoniously  a  hill,  a  house,  a 
tree,  or  several  trees  and  a  pond.  Make  harvest  landscapes. 
Compare  with  famous  pictures.  Upon  some  good  composition 
experiment  with  different  schemes  of  tones  in  scale  relation,  to 
determine  the  most  satisfactory  arrangements. 

In  the  eighth  year  emphasize  rhythmic  space  relations ;  and  in  the 
ninth,  the  securing  of  given  effects,  as  sunset,  night,  a  storm,  etc. 

December.  —  Review  the  typical  curves,  and  recall  applica- 
tions in  nature  and  the  arts.  Study  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples of  good  applied  design  in  common  useful  objects,  tools, 
table  ware,  etc.,  and  make  accurate  working  drawings  from 
some  approved  object.  Design  a  cup,  vase  or  other  utensil. 
The  material,  form  and  ornamentation  of  each  object  should 
be  determined  in  the  light  of  its  nature  and  use.  Make  the 
attempt  to  have  a  few  of  the  best  designs  worked  out  in 
appropriate  material. 
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In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  study  one  or  two  household  articles 
and  work  out  designs  for  them,  to  scale ;  for  example,  a  stamp  box, 
a  cabinet  or  book  case  with  metal  trimmings,  or  a  hall  seat,  or  piece 
of  office  furniture.  These  should  be  as  central  types,  in  the  working 
out  of  which  the  principles  which  underlie  all  good  design  of  a  similar 
nature  will  become  evident  to  the  pupil. 

January.  —  Make  full-size  drawings  for  another  common 
object  of  use  and  beauty,  or  for  ornamental  details  of  some 
object  previously  studied  or  designed.  Relate  the  study  to 
historic  work  of  similar  character.  Review  the  representa- 
tion of  hemispherical  objects,  and  continue  the  study  of  fore- 
shortening, using  cylindrical  objects.  The  aim  should  be  the 
ability  to  image  and  draw  such  objects  in  any  position. 

In  the  eighth  year  perspective  effects  should  be  studied  from  rect- 
angular objects ;  and  in  the  ninth,  perspective  principles  should  be 
embodied  in  studies  from  interiors  and  in  out-of-door  effects. 

Fd)ruary.  —  Study  grouping  of  objects,  using  pictures, 
sketches  and  the  objects  themselves.  Make  drawings  from 
groups  decoratively  arranged  within  given  oblongs,  using 
appropriate  mediums.  Continue  practice  in  analagous  color 
scales  of  seven  tones  between  white  and  black.  Continue 
copying  fine  intervals  of  color  from  nature  and  the  arts. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  apply  color  scales  and  other  fine 
intervals  of  color  in  coloring  the  sketches  from  interiors  and  in  out- 
of-door  effects. 

March,  —  Review  previous  work  in  design.  Give  the  pupils 
two  sets  of  ''terms"  for  use  in  the  evolution  of  designs  to 
embody  flow  and  contrast  of  line  and  balance  of  mass.  Have 
designs  worked  out  upon  tracing  paper  with  ink.  Later  the 
designs  may  be  redrawn  and  colored  in  some  consistent 
scheme  of  color ;  as,  for  example,  a  middle  tone  of  one  color 
with  a  tone  above  and  to  the  right  and  a  corresponding  tone 
below  and  to  the  left. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  more  complex  terms  may  be  used 
and  more  intricate  patterns  evolved.  Use  historic  ornament  as  illus- 
trative material,  but  not  for  exact  reproduction. 
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April.  —  Study  and  draw  in  pencil  the  spring  iBowers  as 
they  arrive,  giving  special  attention  to  beauty  of  detail.  In 
the  lower  grades  the  emphasis  was  upon  naturalistic  repre- 
sentation; in  these  grades  it  should  be  upon  the  semi -decora- 
tive treatment  of  plant  form.  For  example,  draw  the  plant 
form  in  outline.  Eliminate  all  unnecessary  detail  and  preserve 
whatever  is  characteristic  of  the  plant  in  its  growth  and  form. 
Interpret  the  many  values  and  hues  of  color  which  appear  in 
the  plant,  into  a  simpler  scale  composed  of  a  limited  number 
of  distinct  perfectly  related  tones. 

May.  —  Continue  studying  the  spring  flowers,  interpreting 
them  decoratively.  Design  original  ornamental  flowers  and 
sprays  built  up  of  elements  whose  form  and  combination  are 
suggested  by  natural  plant  forms. 

Jicne.  —  Apply  these  elements  in  designing  surface  patterns 
for  draperies,  decorative  papers  and  other  printed  fabrics, 
ornamental  initials,  head  and  tail  pieces,  book  covers,  etc. 
Study  the  best  obtainable  examples  of  applied  design  with 
harmonious  color  schemes,  and  use  these  as  suggestions  in 
coloring  the  original  designs. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  during  these  months,  demand  more 
tasteful  results.  Emphasize  especially  the  complementary  interval 
of  color.  Let  the  designs  be  for  covers  for  school  work,  —  nature 
papers,  history  or  geography  or  literary  essays ;  and  for  the  gradua- 
tion programs,  or  the  annual  school  report. 

The  results  of  such  an  outline  should  be :  acquaintance  with 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  with  the  best  examples  of  pictorial, 
structural  and  decorative  art ;  ability  to  draw  common  objects 
with  some  degree  of  facility  and  correctness ;  ability  to  recog- 
nize amid  a  mass  of  detail  the  essential  features  which  consti- 
tute a  characteristic  whole;  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
design,  and  a  well-trained  sense  of  good  arrangement,  adequate 
form  and  harmonious  coloring. 

The  supervisors  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  need  of  illus- 
trative material  in  the  line  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  Local 
museums,  containing  examples  of  applied  art,  —  good  print- 
ing, book  covers,  wall  papers,  carpets,  rugs,  hangings,  vases, 
household  hardware,  wrought  iron  work  and  the  like,  —  will 
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soon  be  established  in  cities  and  towns  where  at  present  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  is  available  for  reference. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School's  collection  is  grow- 
ing, and  the  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association  has  taken 
steps  to  help  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  best  things. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  awakening  interest  among  the 
women's  clubs  of  the  State,  as  evinced  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  circular  recently  published  by  the  State  Fed- 
eration :  — 

*^The  arts  and  crafts  movement  is  significant  for  its  recognition 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  craftsman  as  artist  and  pro- 
ducer." It  dates  from  the  time  (about  1848)  that  a  group  of  Eng- 
lish artists,  called  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  revolted  against 
the  conventional  and  mechanical. 

The  subject  of  handicraft  is  a  very  broad  one,  because  it  is  as  old 
as  the  earliest  efforts  of  primitive  man  to  provide  shelter  and  cloth« 
ing  for  himself.     Leader  Scott  writes :  — 

From  need  of  clothes  came— 

^  Embroideries, 
Weavers.  Artistic  development :     \  Tapestries,  etc. 

From  need  of  weapons  and  tools  came  — 

Ironworkers  /- Gold  work, 

and  Artistic  development :  }  Casting, 

Armorers .  C  Engraving,  etc. 
From  need  of  houses  came  — 

Builders,  /'Architecture, 

Stonemasons,  Artistic  development :  }  Sculpture, 

Carpenters,  etc.  C  Painting,  etc. 

For  many  years  the  increasing  use  of  machine-made  articles  has 
tended  to  shut  out  the  products  of  the  individual  craftsman,  and  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  much  beauty  and  fitness  in  household 
belongings  and  dress,  but  we  are  losing  something  of  far  deeper 
significance,  —  the  influence  in  the  world  of  the  happy,  contented 
artisan,  of  those  men  and  women  who  have  dexterity  of  hand  guided 
by  intelligence  and  love  of  the  artistic  to  create  beautiful  and  useful 
things  for  house  furnishings  and  personal  use  and  ornament.  A 
renewed  and  growing  interest  in  handicraft  in  its  various  manifesta- 
tions is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times,  not  only  from  the 
sesthetic  point  of  view,  but  also  from  the  industrial,  because  we  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  artisan,  the  creator  of  the 
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things  we  admire*  Since  women  are  almost  exclusively  the  home- 
makers  and  buyers,  conscientious  study  of  the  subject  by  them  is  in 
the  nature  of  **  noblesse  oblige."  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  sug- 
gestions, though  by  no  means  exhaustive,  will,  nevertheless,  be  helpful 
in  bringing  the  clubwomen  in  close  touch  with  what  appeals  strongly 
to  us  from  the  sociological  and  artistic  standpoints. 

The  arts  and  crafts  movement  in  this  country  differs  from  that  in 
England,  because  its  promoters  and  students  recognize  that  in  this 
age  of  machinery  the  blessings  and  comforts  it  brings,  especially  to 
people  of  moderate  means,  cannot  be  ignored.  Handmade  work, 
whether  individual  or  by  village  industries,  must  be  more  expensive 
than  that  produced  in  factories.  The  problem,  then,  is,  how  to  bring 
Just  recognition  to  the  artisan  and  his  creative  powers,  so  that  ma- 
chinery shall  not  eliminate  him  from  the  industrial  world.  Machinery 
has  brought  much  evil  design  and  ornamentation  into  the  market,  but 
this  is  not  a  necessary  condition.  Buyers  can  gradually  bring  a 
change,  by  organized  demand,  adhered  to  by  individuals,  for  good 
designs  and  appropriate  ornament. 

Even  the  people  of  moderate  means  can  occasionally  indulge  in 
some  hand-wrought  article,  if  their  money  has  not  melted  away  in 
buying  inexpensive  knickknacks  that  pleased  for  a  time,  but  have 
become  tiresome  because  they  lack  intrinsic  merit.  At  this  point  we 
plead  for  earnest  consideration  of  our  homes.  Are  the  decorations 
beautiful,  and  the  furniture  of  good  design  and  well  made  ?  Do  we 
believe  in  rooms  whose  walls  are  spattered  with  pictures  of  question- 
able merit  in  ostentatious  frames,  the  chairs  burdened  with  useless 
•'tidies,"  the  tables  with  embroidered  centre-pieces  of  bad  design 
and  worse  colors?  If  in  place  of  the  bewildering  accumulation  of 
inartistic  dust-gatherers  we  could  bring  about  more  of  the  Japanese 
ideal  of  well-adorned  interiors,  the  arts  and  crafts  problem  would 
receive  a  tremendous  impulse  toward  solution.  Simplicity  in  taste  is 
not  an  expensive  luxury.  Its  dictates  more  often  lead  to  judicious 
expenditure  than  to  buying  unworthy  trifles  with  which  to  crowd  our 
rooms.  Can  we  not  bring  about  a  revolt  against  the  too  prevalent 
inartistic  embroidery  upon  which  so  many  women  are  wasting  time, 
eyesight,  nerves  and  substance? 

Village  and  Fireside  Industries. 
These  have  been  started  in  impoverished  farm  and  mountain  dis- 
tricts, and  are  proving  successful  in  a  number  of  cases.  They  must 
be  run  upon  business  principles  and  guided  by  an  artist  mind.  These 
two  fundamentals  combined  with  patience,  enthusiasm  and  some  cap- 
ital, and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  carpenter's  shop  from  becom* 
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ing  the  nucleus  of  an  artistic  furniture  industry,  or  a  village  forge 
from  turning  out  artistic  iron  work  for  domestic  purposes. 

In  order  to  be  intelligent  buyers,  and  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  handicraft,  a  knowledge  of  design  is  needed,  and  very  much 
needed.  Design  should  be  harmonious  in  itself,  conforming  to  utility. 
It  may  be  of  form,  as  in  a  chair,  or  of  pattern  applied  to  space,  as  in 
a  sofa  cushion,  etc. 

Ornamentation  does  not  always  mean  beauty.  There  is  too  much 
of  it  already,  poor  in  character  and  applied  indiscriminately.  Pattern 
or  ornament  should  not  seem  to  be  added  to  an  object,  but  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  surface,  to  belong  to  it  simply  and  naturally.  The 
most  beautiful  ornament,  though  inspired  by  natural  objects,  is  con- 
ventionalized. (Note  the  influence  of  the  lotus  plant  running  through 
much  of  the  best  historic  ornament.) 

The  public  needs  education  in  these  matters.  Lectures  will  do 
much,  especially  in  arousing  interest  in  the  subject.  The  following 
methods  of  progress  are  suggested  to  the  clubs :  — 

a.  Encourage  the  individual  craftsman.  He  exists  as  truly  to-day 
as  in  earlier  times. 

b.  Encourage  village  and  fireside  industries. 

c.  Study  your  own  localities,  and  help  to  bring  recognition  and 
patronage  to  good  handmade  things. 

d.  Bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  manufacturers  by  refusing  to 
buy  unworthy  products. 

e.  Demand  good  material  and  honest  workmanship. 

/.  Exhibitions,  under  club  auspices,  of  local  ^handicraft,  or  from 
established  industries,  will  arouse  interest  and  promote  co-operation. 
Let  us  remember,  in  fostering  such  exhibitions,  that  handicraft  is  not 
always  good,  and  village  and  fireside  industries  not  always  worthy  of 
recognition. 

g.  Let  us  not  demand  or  encourage  elaborate  designs  in  these 
products,  but  keep  them  consistent  with  their  material  and  locality. 

The  hope  for  the  future,  after  all,  lies  with  the  children.  Drawing 
and  manual  traiuing  ought  to  develop  taste  and  power  to  do,  if  they 
are  not  dissociated  from  the  expression  of  an  idea.  What  are  the 
schools  in  your  localities  doing?  The  tendency  is  to  teach  the  pupil 
to  see  correctly  and  to  reproduce,  but  not  to  feel  or  to  create.  The 
fiesthetic  sense  is  neglected.  A  proper  system  would  include  appre- 
ciation of  the  inflection  of  lines,  the  proportions  of  form  and  the  feel- 
ing for  color. 

Young  children  have  a  great  deal  of  instinctive  good  taste.  If  two 
sorts  of  curves  should  be  drawn  upon  the  blackboard,  and  they  be 
asked  to  say  which  they  prefer,  in  most  cases  the  majority  would  be 
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found  to  select  the  more  beautiful.  Part  of  the  time  should  be  devoted 
to  contrasts,  which  would  awaken  the  child's  interest  in  differences, 
and  discovering  the  beautiful  as  compared  with  the  ugly.  The  seeds 
of  an  aesthetic  taste  would  be  planted,  to  remain  with  the  greater 
number  through  life.  Do  your  teachers  of  drawing  forget  that  in 
putting  the  finished  product  of  historic  ornament  before  their  pupils 
for  emulation  they  are  demanding  of  immaturity  what  was  gradually 
evolved  by  slow  growth  through  generations  of  men  belonging  to  the 
most  artistic  nations  the  world  has  known  ?  If  the  children  can  be 
encouraged  to  create  designs  from  a  few  simple  units,  we  may  indulge 
in  high  hopes  for  the  future  of  our  national  art.  The  study  of  historic 
ornament  will  show  us  that  this  was  its  course  of  development.  Here 
is  material  for  consultation  with  the  educational  authorities. 

The  circular  gives  the  following  list  of  books,  relating  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  arts  and  crafts,  some  of  which  may  be 
consulted  with  profit  by  teachers  of  drawing :  — 

Line  and  Form,  by  Walter  Crane.  Bases  of  Design,  by  Walter 
Crane.     Geo.  Bell  &  Sons,  London. 

Historic  Ornament,  by  Jas.  Waixi.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Nature  in  Ornament,  by  Lewis  F.  Day.  Some  Principles  of  Every- 
day Art,  by  Lewis  F.  Day.     Batsford,  London. 

Elements  of  Handicraft  and  Design,  by  William  A.  S.  Benson. 
Macmillan. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Essays,  by  members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhi- 
bition Society.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Training  of  a  Craftsman,  by  Fred  Miller.     Virtue  &  Co. 

Art  and  Formation  of  Taste,  by  Lucy  Crane.     Macmillan. 

The  Decoration  of  Houses,  by  Wharton  &  Codman.     Scribner. 

Some  Minor  Arts  as  practised  in  England.  Published  by  Seeley 
&  Co.,  London. 

Renascence  of  the  Irish  Art  of  Lace-making,  by  Alan  S.  Cole. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  by 
Holman  Hunt.     Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  XLIX,  pp.  471,  737,  820. 

Sketch  of  Hubert  Herkomer,  by  W.  C.  Courtney.  Art  Annual 
1892. 

Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surroundings,  by  Edward  S.  Morse. 

In  Acadia.     Published  by  F.  F.  Hansell  &  Bro.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Grammar  of  Ornament,  by  Owen  Jones. 

Grammar  of  the  Lotus,  by  Wm.  H.  Goodyear. 

Life  of  William  Morris,  by  J.  W.  Mackail. 
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William  Morris,  his  Art,  by  Aymer  Vallance. 

Decorative  Art,  by  William  Morris. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,  by  William  Morris. 


The  exhibitions  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  Boston 
will  be  a  potent  factor  in  this  movement.  Their  salesroom  * 
should  be  visited  by  all  supervisors  of  drawing,  especially  by 
such  as  have  money  to  spend  for  school  museums.  The  public 
libraries  of  the  State  are  allies,  furnishing  reference  books 
liberally  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  librarians  are  in- 
variably cordial  in  their  attitude  towards  public  school  work, 
and  their  co-operation  is  of  inestimable  value. 

But  chief  among  the  inspiring  friends  of  the  cause  of  applied 
art  in  the  schools  stand  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston, 
within  reach  of  eastern  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  the 
Springfield  Museum,  with  its  valuable  Horace  Hale  Smith 
collections,  accessible  to  those  in  the  western  counties. 

The  collections  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  are,  in 
some  respects,  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  this  country ;  yet  they 
are  hardly  known  to  the  public,  and  certainly  not  appreciated 
by  the  supervisors  and  teachers  of  drawing.  The  museum 
authorities  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  be  of  service  in 
public  education.  Through  the  kindness  of  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Loring,  director,  I  am  able  to  present  herewith  a  series  of 
plates  which  will  suggest  the  splendid  material  there  available. 
A  collection  of  such  plates  as  these  is  desirable  in  every 
grammar  and  high  school,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable 
teachers  to  give  class  instruction  upon  any  particular  form  of 
structural  design. 

The  few  examples  of  our  fast-vanishing  colonial  utensils 
should  be  secured  for  museums.  Photographs  should  be  made 
from  colonial  mantels,  doorways,  porches,  windows  and  other 
details,  and  these  done  into  half-tones  for  use  in  the  schools. 
Some  of  the  beautiful  modem  work,  details  of  our  churches, 
libraries  and  office  buildings  might  be  utilized  in  the  same 
way.  We  must  not  rest  satisfied  until  we  have  made  the 
most  of  what  we  have. 

*  No.  14  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 
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The  State  exhibition  of  drawing  in  the  fall  of  1899  has  had 
a  salutary  eflfect  upon  art  instruction  throughout  the  State. 
It  stimulated  supervisors,  encouraged  teachers,  revealed  points 
of  strength  and  weakness  in  our  courses  and  initiated  thought- 
ful revisions. 

During  the  past  year  a  profitable  institute  for  drawing 
teachers  was  held  at  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  mention  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board. 
I  believe  that  institutes  of  a  similar  character  would  prove 
beneficial  if  held  in  other  sections  of  the  State,  especially  in 
towns  far  removed  from  the  larger  centres  of  art  influence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY   T.    BAILEY. 

North  Scituatb,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 1900. 
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Plate  I.  —  Nature  Drawing 
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Plate  III.  — Structural  Drawing. 
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Plate  IV.— Decorative  Drawing. 
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Plate  VI.  —  An  Arabic  panel  of  wood. 
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Plate  Vll.  —  Carved  Panel  from  a  marriage  chest,  Venetian,  XV  century. 
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Plate  XII.  —  Ornamental  nail  heads  of  wrought  iron. 
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Plate  XIV.  —  Wrought  iron  hinges,  probably  of  medieval  workmanship. 
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Plate  XV  — Wrought  iron  hinges  and  locks,  probably  of  medieval  workmanship. 
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Plate  XVI.  —  Balustrade  of  wrought  iron,  Venetian,  XVI  century.     Portion  of  a 
wrought  iron  door,  Venetian. 
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Plate  XVII.  —  A  finial  of  wrought  iron,  with  date  16-8. 
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Plate  XVIII.  — Brackets  of  carved  oak,  Belgian  (?). 
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KEPOKTS   ON    SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


"  Erery  institation  for  the  instniction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  when  aided  by  a 
grant  of  money  from  the  State  treasury,  shall  annually  make  to  the  Board  of  Edacation 
snch  a  report  as  is  required,  by  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  chapter  serenty-nine, 
of  other  private  institutions  so  aided/'    (Public  Statutes,  chapter  41,  section  16.) 

It  is  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  to  make  schooling  as  free 
for  educable  children  whose  defects  forbid  their  attendance  upon 
the  public  day  school  as  for  their  more  fortunate  fellows. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  special  institutions  to  which  such 
persons  may  be  sent  upon  recommendation  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  Governor :  — 

1.  The  American  School,  at  Hartford  (Conn.),  for  the  Deaf,  Job 

Williams,  L.H.D.,  Principal. 

2.  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Miss  Caroline  A. 

Yale,  PriDcipal. 
8.  Horace  Maon  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 
Principal. 

4.  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  Medford,  Miss  Eliza 

L.  Clark,  Matron  and  Principal. 

5.  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Beverly. 

6.  The  Boston   School   for  the  Deaf,  Thomas   Magennis,   Super- 

intendent. 

7.  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

8.  The    Massachusetts    School  for  the   Feeble-minded,   Waltham, 

Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

For  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  fore- 
going institutions,  the  last  one  excepted,  whose  schooling  is 
paid  for  by  the  State,  with  the  State's  expenditure  therefor,  see 
pages  312-314  of  this  volume. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE  DEAF,  THE  BLIND  AND 
THE   FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  deaf, 
the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded  submits  the  following  report :  — 

The  eight  special  schools  to  which  the  Commonwealth  pays 
money  for  the  instmction  of  defective  children  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  of  which  that  for  the  deaf  is  the  largest.  This 
class  includes  the  American  School  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke 
School  at  Northampton,  the  New  England  Industrial  School  at 
Beverly,  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston,  the  Boston  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home  at  Medford. 

Sarah  Fuller  Home.  —  The  Sarah  Fuller  Home  is  conspicu- 
ously a  home,  because  its  inmates  are  a  few  little  children  of 
kindergarten  age.  The  school  was  started  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  is  excellently  administered.  In  addition  to  its  value 
to  those  immediately  concerned,  it  is  of  large  importance  to  the 
State,  as  proving  the  increased  ability  of  the  deaf  mutes  to  talk 
when  their  education  in  lip  language  is  begun  thus  early. 

Horace  Mann  School,  —  The  Horace  Mann  School  is  the 
only  one  of  the  above-mentioned  group  which  is  exclusively  a 
common  school,  thereby  being  in  direct  line  with  the  public 
school  policy  of  the  State.  By  retaining,  however,  its  pupils 
throughout  a  longer  session  than  that  of  other  day  schools,  it 
approaches  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  home,  and  is  under 
most  admirable  management,  with  Miss  Fuller  as  principal  and 
a  devoted  corps  of  assistant  teachers. 

Three  features  in  its  instruction  are  noticeable :  — 

1.  Increased  attention  to  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  which 
has  resulted  most  pleasantly.  The  oral  method  is  the  only  one 
employed,  and  as  each  child,  each  day,  is  taught  by  several 
teachers,  he  acquires  greater  ease  in  understanding  lip  language 
when  he  comes  out  of  school  tha^n  if  confined  while  there  to  a 
single  instructor. 

2.  The  industrial  work  of  the  school,  the  means  for  which  is 
largely  contributed  by  friends. 

3.  The  co-operation  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  with  the 
teachers,    a   parents'  association  having   been  formed,   which 
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meets  frequeDtly,  and  to  which  physicians  have  lectured  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs  and  of  the  ear,  and  on  the  need 
of  bodily  health.  To  these  lectures  can  be  attributed  much  of 
the  co-operation  of  parents  with  teachers. 

There  is  one  lack  at  the  school,  ib  our  opinion  a  serious  one. 
There  is  no  yard  where  the  children  can  play.  They  walk  up 
and  down  the  streets  with  their  teachers  at  stated  times,  and 
have  frequent  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  course  of  each  day. 
But  this  gymnastic  exercise  should  be  largely  increased,  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  outdoor  play.  It  is  only  this  year 
that  even  the  walking  has  had  a  lengthened  number  of  minutes 
extended  to  it,  the  whole  period  of  outdoor  exercise  as  a  school 
still  being  not  more  than  ten  minutes. 

The  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,  —  Of  the  five  home  schools, 
the  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf  is  the  latest  in  regard  to  its 
establishment.  The  oral  method  is  the  only  one  taught,  and 
its  teachers  rank  with  the  best  in  the  State.  The  school  build- 
ing is  very  satisfactory  in  its  edncational  equipment  and  its 
sanitary  conditions.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  out- 
door play.  The  home  accommodations  of  the  children  are 
simple,  economical  and  healthy.  At  present  they  are  housed 
in  the  upper  room  of  a  building  near  the  school,  and  doubtless 
will  long  continue  to  be  so  accommodated. 

New  England  Industrial  School.  —  The  New  England  In- 
dustrial School  at  Beverly,  organized  in  1876,  is  seriously 
handicapped  by  lack  of  means.  The  children  are  comfortably 
boused  and  well  cared  for,  but  their  schoolrooms  are  inade- 
quately provided  with  proper  facilities  for  teaching.  The  oral 
method  is  taught,  though  natural  signs  are  also  used.  Con- 
siderable farm  work  is  done  by  the  boys  and  housework  by  the 
girls.  The  principal.  Miss  Swett,  is  untiring  in  her  efforts  for 
her  pupils,  who  are  healthy,  happy  and  bright  under  her  care. 

American  School  for  the  Deaf  —  The  American  School  at 
Hartford  has  greatly  modified  its  original  educational  methods, 
few  the  oral  method  is  now  the  one  chiefly  employed.  The 
changes  in  the  buildings  have  been  in  the  direction  of  health 
and  comfort.  The  housing  and  teaching  of  so  many  children 
under  one  administration  has  a  marked  effect  in  the  increased 
facility  of  the  children  to  understand  the  lip  language  of  many 
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rather  than  of  a  few  persons.  Pathetic  stories  of  helpfulness  are 
therefore  very  numerous.  All  the  children  regard  the  princi- 
pal as  their  confidential  friend. 

Olarke  School  for  the  Deaf.  —  The  Clarke  School  at  North- 
ampton is  superior  to  many  other  schools  in  beauty  of  location 
and  in  the  individual  home  atmosphere.  This  home  feeling  is 
largely  due  to  Miss  Yale.  The  instruction  and  discipline 
are  unequalled.  We  have  never  seen  a  school  in  which  there 
was  less  mark  of  the  institution  as  the  opposite  of  the  home, 
while  few  homes  exceed  this  one  in  quietness  and  pleasantness 
of  demeanor. 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  present  two  suggestions 
in  regard  to  this  group :  — 

1.  That  each  school  should  keep  a  record  of  the  health  and 
longevity  of  its  graduates,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  mental  strain  of  such  schools,  necessitated  by  their  very 
conditions,  is  greater  than  in  other  schools.  The  amount  of 
effort  that  is  exerted  by  deaf  pupils  in  their  acquisition  of 
speech  alone  is  very  large,  compared  with  that  of  hearing 
children.  Moreover,  each  deaf  pupil  has  to  obtain  an  amount 
of  self-control  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  his 
future  which  other  children  attain  much  later  in  life. 

2.  That  the  noticeably  feeble-minded  deaf  pupils  should 
be  as  a  separate  class  in  one  or  other  of  these  schools,  and  that 
epileptic  children  should  be  removed  from  them  all. 

Perkins  Institution. — The  schools  for  the  blind,  including 
the  kindergarten,  are  in  vigorous  condition.  The  self-support 
of  the  blind  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  standard  of  their 
education  has  greatly  advanced.  The  freedom  of  their  move- 
ments and  the  vigor  of  their  minds  are  surprising,  their  reci- 
tations often  surpassing  in  minuteness  as  well  as  in  grasp  of 
relations  the  lessons  heard  in  seeing  schools,  while  the  grad- 
uates are  more  and  more  finding  varied  opportunities  for  self- 
support. 

Massachuseils  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  —  The  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded,  psychologically,  is  of  great  interest. 
The  economy  of  its  arrangements  and  the  outdoor  facilities  for 
health  and  occupation  are  unsurpassed.  The  farm  at  Temple- 
ton  is  being  improved   by  the   adult  **  improvable"   pupils. 
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which  has  consequently  given  space  at  Waltham  for  the  accom- 
modation of  some  fifty  new  inmates,  little  children,  most  of 
whom  will  have  to  be  always  supported.  The  need  of  per- 
petual State  supervision  to  check  the  progeny  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  raises  questions  too  large  for  this  brief  report.  But  your 
committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  this 
school  was  established  primarily  as  a  school,  it  has  been  inev- 
itable that  it  must  become  a  permanent  home  for  its  children. 
Public  opinion  tends  more  and  more  to  State  prevention  of  the 
marriage  of  the  feeble-minded. 

The  education  of  the  present  pupils,  from  the  training  of 
their  motor  faculties,  as  in  picking  up  a  pin,  to  concerted 
action  in  building  brick  walls,  is  admirably  conducted.  There 
has  been  in  the  past  a  slight  tendency  in  the  school  proper  to 
carry  book  instruction  further  than  was  directly  available  with 
future  industrial  occupation.  This  tendency,  we  are  glad  to 
state,  has  been  eliminated.  We  know  of  no  institution  where 
the  inmates  contribute  in  more  varied  ways  of  non-complex 
action  to  their  own  happy  support.  They  call  it  **The  Fun 
Home.'' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  CAPEN. 
K.  G.  WELLS. 
G.   H.   CONLEY. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  AT  HARTFORD  (CONN.)>  FOR 

THE  DEAF. 

Repobt  of  the  Principal. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  for  the  year  1899— 
1900  was  163.  Of  these,  10  came  from  New  Hampshire,  9 
from  Vermont,  63  from  Massachusetts  and  81  from  Connecti- 
cut. The  number  of  admissions  was  29  and  there  were  3  re- 
admissions. 

The  year  was  a  prosperous  one,  good  progress  having  been 
made  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion was  in  the  main  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  was  good,  though  there  were 
in  the  spring  epidemics  of  mumps  and  measles,  a  few  of  the 
latter  proving  severe,  but  all  recovered  without  experiencing 
any  ill  after-effects. 

Two  notable  resignations  came  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Greenlaw,  softer  forty-nine  years  of  most 
efficient  service,  during  the  last  twenty-nine  of  which  she  filled 
the  position  of  matron,  resigned  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest. 
At  the  same  time  Miss  Mary  A.  Mann,  after  forty-five  years 
of  successful  teaching,  also  resigned.  They  had  filled  their 
positions  so  long  and  so  well  that  they  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
part  of  the  school,  and  they  are  greatly  missed. 

Extensive  changes  in  the  grounds  and  buildings  have  been 
made.  The  primary  building,  begun  in  the  fall  of  1899,  was 
completed  and  occupied  in  September,  1900.  It  is  of  brick, 
commodious,  well  lighted  by  day  and  by  night,  provided  with 
the  latest  sanitary  arrangements,  and  up  to  date  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments. It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam. 
The  building  will  amply  accommodate  60  pupils,  with  the  nec- 
essary officers,  teachers  and  servants.  The  six  schoolrooms 
are  all  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  second  floor  contains  all  the 
dormitories.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  are  in  the  well- 
lighted  basement.  All  the  arrangements  for  meals,  sleep, 
school  and  play  are  made  with  special  reference  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  little  folks.  Their  playground  is  separate 
from  that  of  the  older  pupils. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  old  shop  buildings,  the  first 
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of  which  was  erected  in  1822,  were  torn  down,  thus  furnishing 
more  ample  playgrounds  for  the  pupils  and  much  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  premises.  Temporary  arrangements  for 
the  shops  have  been  provided  in  what  was  the  playhouse. 

In  the  summer  vacation  also  the  steam-heating  arrangements 
under  the  various  parts  of  the  building  were  removed,  and  a 
central  steam  plant,  which  furniishes  ample  heat  to  all  the  build- 
ings of  the  school,  was  established,  —  an  arrangement  safer, 
more  satisfactory,  and  expected  to  be  more  economical. 

Job  Williams, 

Frincipal. 


THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Repobt  for  the  Corporation. 
To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Clarke  School  during  the  past 
year  has  been  148.  Of  these,  124  were  supported  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  8  by  Vermont,  7  by  New  Hampshire  and  1 
by  Connecticut.  The  number  of  paying  pupils  was  6.  There 
were  no  pupils  regularly  graduated  from  the  school  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  health  of  the  school  has  been  fairly  good,  and 
the  excellence  of  instruction  quite  equal  to  that  of  previous 
years. 

The  gymnasium,  built,  equipped  and  presented  to  the  cor- 
poration by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gilmore,  North  Easton,  has 
been  in  use  for  a  part  of  the  past  year.  An  exhibition  of  physi- 
cal training  was  given  in  this  building  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation,  in  June,  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmore 
and  other  friends  of  the  school  were  present.  There  was  some- 
thing particularly  touching  in  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  the 
performance  in  obedience  to  commands  known  only  by  watch- 
ing the  lips  of  the  instructor.  That  the  harmony  was  absolutely 
perfect  cannot  be  claimed,  but  the  general  excellence  of  the 
co-ordination  elicited  great  praise. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  pupils  supported  by  the 
State  in  this  school  to  the  State  itself,  the  question  might  be 
raised  whether  the  payment  made  by  the  State  was  an  act  of 
charity  or  one  of  justice  to  its  deaf  wards.     The  attitude  assumed 
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by  earlier  nations  was  one  either  of  indifference  or  cruelty 
to  deaf  children.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  them  as 
worthless,  and  it  is  plain,  from  intimations  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Psalms,  that  the  Hebrews  were  inclined  to  treat  them 
with  contempt  and  abuse.  The  attitude  of  Christ,  of  whom  it 
was  said,  *^  He  maketh  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak," 
has  been  the  influence  producing  a  marked  change  in  social  and 
governmental  relations  towards  these  unfortunate  children. 
The  striking  attainments  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  Keller 
and  others  have  made  it  plain  that  many  deaf  children  are 
possessed  of  high  mental  qualities.  The  difliculty  of  teaching 
such  children  and  the  costliness  of  their  instruction  possibly 
have  led  many  to  think  that  all  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  a 
charity.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  the  developed  powers  of 
the  average  deaf  child  cannot  have  the  same  eflSciency  for  good 
or  evil  as  the  trained  child  in  possession  of  all  senses  may  have. 
But,  even  if  deaf  children  as  a  class  are  regarded  as  inferior  in 
promise  to  normally  endowed  children,  and  not  likely  fully  to 
repay  to  the  State  the  expense  of  their  education,  it  may  still 
be  questioned  whether  education  is  not  owed  to  them  as  truly 
as  to  the  more  fortunate.  The  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, of  a  deaf  person  would  not  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
It  would  seem,  then,  in  a  general  system  of  education  paid  for 
by  the  State,  that  the  deaf  child  should  be  included.  The  fact 
that  deaf  children  or  the  families  in  which  they  belong  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  own  much  property,  does  not  alter  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  position.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  public  school 
system  generally  provides  for  the  best  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  pay  small  taxes,  and  are  not  able  to  secure 
excellent  training  with  their  own  resources.  In  this  respect 
the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  children  is  only  one 
of  degree. 

The  better  service  that  an  educated  voter  may  render  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  value  of  education  for  all  citizens,  is  a 
chief  ground  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  public  school  sys- 
tem of  which  Massachusetts  is  proud.  But  a  deaf  person  is  not 
by  reason  of  his  deafness  debarred  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and, 
though  this  class  may  seem  too  small  and  of  too  little  influence, 
if  uneducated  to-day,  to  do  the  State  much  harm,  the  principle 
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of  democracy  is  against  the  exclusion  of  any  reasonably  intelli- 
gent man  from  a  share  in  the  election  of  public  officers.  If  the 
deaf  man  is  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  it  is  simply  justice  to 
him  that  he  be  so  trained  that  he  may  exercise  that  right  wisely ; 
and  this  is  also  justice  to  the  State  itself.  The  education  of  the 
deaf  would  seem  on  this  ground  not  to  be  charity. 

It  may  also  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  the  principle  that 
the  modem  State  should  recognize  a  duty  to  care  for  all  its 
members,  and  a  duty  not  less  imperative  to  help  and  relieve  as 
fer  as  possible  those  limited  and  suffering  in  any  respect,  is 
well  established.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  these  children  are  so 
scattered  that  payment  for  their  training  is  better  made  by  the 
State  treasury  than  by  localities  alter  the  relation.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises  whether,  if  the  State  is  bound  to  educate  each 
deaf  child  as  far  as  possible,  the  costliness  of  the  training  changes 
the  nature  of  the  act.  It  would  be  difficult  to  establish  that  the 
amount  expended  has  any  effect  in  changing  the  principle  of  the 
act  from  one  of  justice  to  one  of  charity.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  gathering  of  these  children  from  all  parts  of  the  State  into 
a  central  home  and  the  separation  of  them  from  their  parents 
for  consecutive  months  puts  them  more  under  the  personal 
influence  of  teachers  than  are  the  children  of  the  common  school. 
But  for  deaf  children,  if  the  teachers  are  skilful  and  self-deny- 
ing, this  is  no  loss.  For  the  acquisition  of  speech,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  collection  of  such  children  into  a  common 
home  has  advantages.  In  the  Clarke  School  the  exhaustive 
work  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain hours  for  the  regular  teachers ;  but  supervisors  are  employed 
to  be  with  the  children  in  the  hours  not  specially  assigned  to 
school  work,  to  speak  with  them  and  encourage  them  in  the 
use  of  speech. 

Furthermore,  the  deaf  children  of  the  State  are  so  scattered 
that  many  of  them  must  be  collected  into  a  central  home  for 
instruction.  The  large  number  of  such  pupils  renders  classifi- 
cation according  to  ability  and  attainments  easy,  and  thus  facili- 
tates the  training.  The  importance,  then,  of  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  school  as  the  Clarke  School,  if  the  State  is  to  do  its 
duty  to  its  deaf  wards,  would  seem  unquestionable.  The  cor- 
poration of  the  Clarke  School,  believing  that  the  training  of 
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deaf  children  in  such  a  school  is  neither  charity  nor  philan- 
thropy, but  a  simple  act  of  justice  due  these  children  from  the 
State,  would  now  raise  the  question  whether  the  Commonwealth 
should  not  take  upon  itself  a  larger  share  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  board  and  education  of  such  children.  Two  years  ago  the 
amount  paid  by  the  State  annually  for  each  pupil  was  raised  to 
$225.  The  actual  cost  to  the  corporation  of  each  pupil  has  for 
some  years  been  about  $300,  for  the  last  year  somewhat  above 
that  figure.  Every  additional  equipment,  like  the  new  gym- 
nasium, proves  an  additional  expense.  The  care,  heating  and 
lighting  of  the  building,  and  the  pay  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastics, 
are  the  main  items,  but  in  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  might  easily  add  $6  per  pupil  to  the  annual  expense. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  munificence  of  John  Clarke,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  has  enabled  the  corporation  to  expend 
more  than  $250,000  for  the  deaf  of  the  State  since  the  foftnda- 
tion  of  the  school,  for  which  no  return  has  been  asked,  is  it 
unreasonable,  now  that  the  annual  receipts  with  the  closest 
economy  are  some  $3,000  less  than  the  expenditures,  to  ask 
the  Commonwealth  to  advance  the  price  paid  for  each  pupil  to 
$250  ?  This  will  still  be  $50  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  each 
pupil  to  the  corporation. 

Holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be 
regarded  as  essentially  a  part  of  our  educational  system,  an 
additional  reason  for  more  generous  support  from  the  State 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  school,  as  one  of  the  two 
earliest  in  America  to  adopt  the  oral  system,  many  teachers 
have  been  and  still  are  trained  who  carry  the  blessing  of  this 
method  to  the  children  in  the  different  schools  arising  in  the 
newer  States.  In  other  words,  the  Clarke  School  sustains 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  oral 
method  for  the  deaf  that  our  normal  schools  sustain  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  ordinary  public  schools. 

Tlie  corporation  of  the  Clarke  School  respectfully  requests 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  view  of  these  principles  and  facts, 
to  increase  the  payment  by  the  State  for  the  school  and  home 
privileges  of  each  of  the  State  pupils  to  $250  per  year. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Franklw  Carter, 

President. 
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HORACE  MANN   SCHOOL  FOR  THE   DEAF,    BOSTON. 

Terms  of  Admission. 

Any  deaf  child  over  five  years  of  age,  not  mentally  or  physi- 
cally disqualified,  is  entitled  to  admission.  No  pupil  will  be 
admitted  without  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  signed  by  a  phy- 
sician. 

Parents  or  guardians  desiring  the  admission  of  children  as 
^tate  pupils  can  obtain  the  blank  form  of  application,  and  other 
instructions,  at  the  school.  No.  178  Newbury  Street,  or  at  the 
oflSce  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Children  from  other  States  will  be  received,  subject  to  the 
above  conditions,  on  the  payment  of  tuition,  or  upon  warrants 
from  the  executives  of  such  States. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  ends  during  the  week  preceding  the  fourth  of  July, 
'but  pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time. 

Communications  and  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  princi- 
pal, Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  No.  178  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  is  a  public  school,  established  and 
maintained  by  the  city  of  Boston,  and  free  to  all  its  deaf  chil- 
dren. The  Commonwealth  pays  the  tuition  of  deaf  children 
who  attend  the  school  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  From  the 
Annual  report  made  Nov.  13,  1900,  by  the  committee  on  the 
school,  Francis  L.  Coolidge,  chairman,  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Eliza- 
beth C.  Keller,  John  A.  Brett  and  Willard  S.  Allen,  to  the 
school  committee  of  Boston,  the  following  extracts  relative  to 
ihe  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  and  to  the  manual  training 
work  of  the  school  are  especially  interesting. 

Introduction  of  the  Kindergarten.  —  **  Kindergarten  methods 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  children  who  are  not  deaf  seem, 
in  nearly  every  respect,  equally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  little 
deaf  children ;  and  the  desire  to  give  to  these  handicapped 
children  opportunities  which  others  have,  led  your  committee 
to  select,  last  January,  a  thoroughly  trained  kindergarten 
teacher  of  experience  for  work  with  beginners.  The  results 
•of  this  teaching  have  shown  that  deaf  children,  as  a  rule,  are 
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more  observant  than  others,  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  follow 
directions  quickly  and  accurately,  and  that  in  original  work, 
when  they  are  allowed  free  use  of  pencil,  clay,  and  construc- 
tion blocks,  they  possess  commendable  skill.  The  testimony 
of  the  parents  to  the  value  in  their  homes  of  these  added  means 
for  self-dependence  is  most  gratifying.  The  children  find 
occupation  and  amusement  at  home  in  ways  hitherto  unthought 
of,  not  only  in  reproducing  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  but  in 
new  creations.*' 

ManvM  Training.  —  *'The  afternoon  classes  in  manual 
training  continued  to  hold  the  appreciative  interest  of  the 
pupils.  Sewing,  for  many  years,  has  been  exclusively  for 
girls,  but  during  the  past  year  seven  boys  were  given  the  privi- 
lege of  acquiring  the  art,  and  with  such  success  that  they  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  their  work  another  year.  Thirty-three 
girls  received  instruction,  and  a  number  of  these  exhibited  a 
decided  aptitude  for  fine  needlework,  while  others  showed 
much  ability  in  drafting  patterns  and  fitting  garments.  .  .  . 
Woodworking  in  this  school  is  preceded  by  a  course  in  paper 
and  cardboard  construction,  given  to  pupils  in  the  primary 
department.  Twenty  pupils  received  instruction  in  the  first 
course,  eighteen  in  the  second  and  thirty-two  in  the  sloyd.  .  .  . 
Four  classes  in  cookery  have  received  instruction  during  the 
year.  Two  of  these  consisted  of  girls,  one  was  composed  of 
boys,  and  one  of  both  boys  and  girls.  Experience  with  boys 
in  this  department  confirms  our  belief  that  they  can  profit  very 
much  by  the  knowledge  which  this  branch  of  domestic  science 
gives  to  them.  The  result  of  the  work,  both  for  instructor 
and  pupils,  was  very  satisfactory.  .  .  .  Two  classes  in  type- 
setting, one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  began  work  late  in 
January.  The  services  of  a  practical  printer  were  secured,  and 
instruction  was  given  on  two  afternoons  each  week." 


SARAH   FULLER  HOME   FOR  LITTLE   DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Eliza  L.  Clabk,  Matron  and  Principal, 

This  Home  school  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Louise  Brooks,  and 
incorporated  in  June,  1888.     It  is  on  Woburn  Street,  West 
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Medford,  within  fifteen  minutes  walk  of  the  station  on  the 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
home,  with  care  and  instruction,  to  such  little  deaf  children  as 
are  too  young  to  enter  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  also  for  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  cannot  give  at 
home  the  preliminary  instruction  which  the  loss  of  hearing 
renders  necessary.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  management 
to  develop  the  Home  into  a  large  institution  for  many  children ; 
its  ambition  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  work,  and  to  make 
the  Home  a  model  for  similar  schools  elsewhere. 

The  receipts  of  the  Home  from  June  1,  1899,  to  June  1, 
1900,  including  a  balance  from  the  preceding  year  of  $3,194.27, 
were  $9,851.28.  The  expenditures  were  $3,897.14,  leaving  a 
cash  balance  of  $5,954.14. 

The  Sarah  Fuller  Home  fund  amounts  to  $15,580.33,  and 
the  Ellen  R.  Dwight  scholarship  to  $5,000. 

Report  of  the  Principal. 

From  the  report)  of  the  principal  it  appears  that  nineteen 
different  children  have  attended  the  school  during  the  year, 
the  youngest  having  been  received  at  the  age  of  two  years  and 
five  months  and  the  oldest  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  ten 
months. 

'*  During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  the  Home  was  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  an  experienced  kindergarten  teacher. 
Miss  M.  E.  Melchert,  who  has  given  instruction  to  children 
and  attendants  in  kindergarten  occupations  and  games.  She 
has  made  fortnightly  visits  for  this  purpose,  and  has  shown 
that  the  aims  of  the  kindergarten  are  in  entire  harmony  with 
those  of  the  Home.  The  kindergarten  aims  are :  to  lead  the 
child  to  acquire  self-reliance,  independence  and  freedom;  to 
develop  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  punctuality  and  regu- 
larity ;  to  stimulate  self-activity,  and  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  must  co-operate  with  those  about  him;  to  develop  self- 
expression  in  speech,  drawing,  painting  and  construction ;  to 
stimulate  his  inventive  faculties,  his  imagination  and  power 
of  observation." 

Since  January  Miss  M.  E.  Adams  has  spent  an  hour  each 
week  with  the  children,  giving  them  exercises  which  may  be 
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grouped  roughly  under  three  heads,  —  memory,  sequence  and 
speech  reading. 

Miss  Monro,  teacher  of  articulation  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  has  made  occasional  visits,  and  reports  gratifying 
progress  in  the  work  preparatory  to  speech. 

One  of  the  monthly  visitors,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  speaks  of  a 
noticeable  **  absence  of  disagreeable,  unintelligible  sounds,"  — 
a  fact  due  to  the  very  early  training  in  the  use  of  their  voices 
which  the  children  receive. 

**The  theory  and  practice  of  the  Home  is  that  the  children 
are  in  no  sense  in  need  of  pity,  —  that  if  they  are  regarded  as 
happy,  progressive  and  self-reliant,  they  will  become  so ;  this 
they  are,  to  an  unusual  degree.  Their  physical  needs  are  fully 
supplied  indoors  in  a  well-situated,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated 
house.  Outdoors  the  children  have  a  piazza,  and,  in  the  warm 
months,  plenty  of  green  grass  in  which  to  play.  There  is  a 
broad  sweep  of  country  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  pleasant 
surroundings  on  all  sides,  tor  an  outlook.  The  country  sounds, 
of  birds  and  waving  trees  and  grasses,  are  lost  to  these  children ; 
otherwise,  they  are  just  like  the  children  in  the  neighboring 
comer,  —  little  human  babies,  to  be  guarded  and  helped  in  their 
development  with  uncommon  forethought  and  judgment.  In 
comparison  with  normal  children  of  their  age  in  the  kinder- 
gartens, I  should  say  the  powers  of  concentration  are  almost 
abnormal  in  these  children.  The  child  whose  hearing  is  acute 
has  his  attention  distracted  in  ways  that  do  not  affect  these 
children,  and  his  nervous  energy  is  expended  sooner  than  is 
theirs." 


NEW  ENGLAND   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   FOR  DEAF 

MUTES. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1901 
To  the  Board  of  EduccUion  of  (he  CommonweaUh  of  Massachusetts, 

In  compliance  with  chapter  37  of  the  Resolves  of  the  year 
1900,  the  trustees  of  the  New  England  Industrial  School  for 
Deaf  Mutes  submit  the  following  report  of  their  expenditures 
of  the  sum  authorized  by  said  resolve  :  — 
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Balance  Jan.  1, 1900, $10  68 

Receipts :  — 

Donations, $1,692  68 

State  appropriation, 2,000  00 

Loan  Beverly  National  Bank,      .        .        .  1,000  00 

4,692  68 

$4,703  81 
Expenditures :  —  = 

Groceries,  coal,  etc., $2,082  76 

Salaries, 1,224  24 

Farm  account, 1,147  80 

Interest  on  loan, 84  59 

$4,488  89 

Balance  Jan.  1, 1901, 214  42 

$4,708  81 

Amount  due  on  outstanding  accounts,  .  $685.  53 

Amount  due  on  salaries, 682  28 

Amount  due  on  loan  account,     ....  1,000  00 

; $2,267  81 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Carter,  Treasurer. 
Dudley  L.  Pickman, 
Edward  L.  Giddings, 
Charles  Woodberry, 
Annie  M.  Eilham, 
Robert  R.  Endicx)tt, 
Samuel  Cole, 
Peter  E.  Clark, 
Gilbert  A.  Tapley, 

Patrick  Lynch, 

Trustees, 


THE  BOSTON   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 
Thomas  Maobnnzs,  Superiniendent. 

The  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  received  its 
charter  on  the  third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1899. 
Its  object  is  the  instruction  of  deaf  children. 
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The  school  was  opened  in  Jamaioa,  Plain  in  the  month  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  with  4  pupils.  The  number  of 
pupils  now  enrolled  is  31 ;  of  this  number,  28  are  provided 
with  board  as  well'as  tuition,  and  3  are  day  pupils.  All  the 
pupils  are  sent  to  the  school  at  the  request  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  by  warrant  of  the  Governor,  and  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  State. 

The  method  of  instruction  *  used  in  this  school  is  that  of 
speech  and  speech  reading. 

It  may  be  hardly  necessary  to  state,  but  quite  necessary  to 
have  it  understood,  that  the  pupils  of  a  school  for  the  deaf 
differ  greatly  in  their  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge.  It 
is  only  after  a  great  deal  of  patient  labor  and  unceasing  obser- 
vation of  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils  that  their  real  mental  con- 
dition can  be  ascertained.  Some  of  them  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  words  readily,  only  to  forget  it  almost  as  easily. 
Others  seem  to  require  a  long  and  persevering  drill  in  artic- 
ulation before  they*  can  pronounce  even  the  simplest  words, 
and  yet  later  on  give  proof,  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
repeat  words  previously  taught,  that  they  have  both  mastered 
the  meaning  of  these  words  and  acquired  the  power  of  speak- 
ing them.  In  this  school  one  great  help  to  an  increase  of  a 
vocabulary  is  the  grouping  of  the  children  into  little  families 
of  five  or  six  in  their  dining  room,  where  they  are  taught  to 
speak  their  wants  by  asking  each  other  for  the  diflerent  articles 
of  food  and  table  ware,  at  their  meals.  This  suggestion  was 
made,  and  has  proved  to  be  of  very  great  value,  by  a  lady 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  system  of  speech  and  speech  reading  as  used  in  this 
school  has  been  productive  of  very  good  results.  As  the 
acquisition  of  language  is  the  end  to  be  attained  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  deaf,  and  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties 
is  the  sure  way  to  reach  this  end,  our  experience  (very  limited, 
it  is  true)  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  exclusion  of  the  manual 
alphabet  and  the  sign  language  is  advisable.  The  use  of  the 
combined  system  (signs  and  speech)  seems  to  retard  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupil  in  either  one  of  the  methods.  It  is  far  easier 
to  teach  the  sign  language  and  the  manual  alphabet,  without 
any  attempt  at  speech  and  speech  reading,  than  to  teach  the 
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latter  system ;  but  at  the  end  of  school  life  it  would  seem  that 
to  be  able  to  converse  in  speech,  even  imperfectly,  with  every- 
body, is  something  more  to  be  desired  than  to  converse  by 
signs  only  with  a  certain  limited  few. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school,  thus  far,  is  as  follows  :  — 

First  Year.  —  Sense  training  (exercises  for  the  cultivation 
of  sight  and  touch), — tongue  gymnastics  and  breathing  ex- 
ercises. Articulation,  —  elements  and  combination  of  words  ; 
word  drill.  Penmanship,  —  writing  according  to  the  Spence- 
rian  system  of  penmanship.  Language,  — a  spoken  and  written 
vocabulary  of  four  hundred  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  words 
(nouns  and  verbs ;  names  of  common  objects,  with  the  plural 
forms  and  possessive  case;  past,  present  and  future  tenses 
of  verbs  ;  declarative  and  negative  forms  of  expression  ;  some 
of  the  personal  pronouns,  common  adjectives  and  prepositions ; 
numerals  one  to  ten).  Construction  of  simple  sentences, — 
questions  using  the  simple  forms  who,  what,  how  many,  is, 
has,  are  and  have,  are  answered  by  the  pupils  from  the  spoken 
and  the  written  forms.  The  pupils  are  also  taught  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Descriptions  of  persons  and  objects  are  given  by  the 
pupils  in  speech  and  in  writing.  They  are  taught  to  write  a 
daily  journal  of  current  events  in  their  school  life,  also  letters 
at  intervals  to  their  parents. 

Second  Year.  —  Special  drills  in  articulation.  Language,  — 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  prepositions.  Con- 
struction of  sentences.  Object  lessons  on  familiar  subjects. 
Daily  journals  and  letters,  as  in  the  first  year.  Pictures  are 
shown  to  pupils,  and  described  by  them  in  story  form.  Simple 
stories,  written  on  charts  by  the  teacher,  are  used  for  sight 
reading  and  language  drill.  During  this  year  the  pupils  com- 
plete Book  1  of  Miss  Sweet's  **  Language  Lessons."  Numerals, 
—  ten  to  one  hundred. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  general  method  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  deaf  is  based  on  that  of  the  Clarke  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton,  Mass.  This  school  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  its  exclusive  teaching  of  speech  and  speech  read- 
ing, not  only  by  the  marvellous  results  attained,  as  exemplified 
in  its  graduates,  but  also  by  the  reputation  it  has  obtained  in 
other  schools  for  the  deaf.     Our  teachers,  in  the  course  of  a 
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prolonged  visitation  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  New  York 
City,  Fordhara,  Westchester,  Philadelphia,  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  have  everywhere  heard  the  system  of  the  Northampton 
school  praised  and  commended  in  the  highest  terms. 

The  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf  appreciates  very  highly  the 
words  of  commendation  expressed  by  His  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Crane  and  his  Council,  on  the  occasion  of  their  official 
visit  to  the  school,  in  October,  1900.  Three  of  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  also  visited  the  school, 
and  were  much  pleased  with  the  methods  employed  and  the 
proficiency  acquired  by  the  pupils  during  the  short  time  that 
the  school  has  been  in  operation.  Visitors  to  the  school  are 
always  welcome,  except  when  their  visits  are  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  curiosity.  Those  who  are  in  any  way  identified  with 
similar  work  are  not  only  welcome,  but  are  urged  to  come  fre- 
quently. Teachers  in  other  schools  for  the  deaf  have  visited 
this  school  during  the  past  year,  and  our  teachers  have  derived 
benefit  from  a  comparison  of  methods  of  teaching  under  the 
same  general  system.  It  is  very  evident  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  pupils  in  this  school,  most  of  whom 
entered  without  being  able  to  pronounce  an  intelligible  word, 
and  are  now  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  express  their  wants 
in  speech,  and  to  understand  quite  readily  the  speech  of  their 
teachers  and  their  fellow  pupils.  ' 

As  a  help  to  perfect  articulation,  the  ''  akoulalion,"  an  instru- 
ment to  enable  the  deaf  to  hear,  invented  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Hutchi- 
son, has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  school.  By  the  aid 
of  this  instrument  the  pupils  are  prompted  to  make  unusual 
efforts  in  articulation,  because  by  the  use  of  it  they  are  enabled 
to  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voice.  It  is  undoubtedly  help- 
ful in  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf,  but  to  a  limited  extent. 
Even  when  the  deaf  child  by  the  use  of  this  instrument  is  en- 
abled to  hear  certain  sounds,  —  the  voice  of  the  teacher,  the 
tone  of  a  piano,  as  well  as  his  own  voice,  —  the  difficult  task 
then  begins,  namely,  to  teach  him  what  these  sounds  represent. 
The  imitation  of  the  motions  of  the  lips  and  tongue  of  the  teacher 
seems  to  be  the  more  sure  way  of  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf 
with  good  results.  Every  practical  means  of  accomplishing 
this  —  for  this,  after  all,  is  the  sole  aim  of  our  school  —  is 
used. 
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If  any  means  could  be  devised  by  which  the  parents  of  deaf 
children  could  be  persuaded  to  send  them  to  schools  for  the 
deaf  at  as  early  an  age  as  speaking  children  are  sent  to  school, 
a  more  rapid  acquirement  of  speech  would  be  the  result.  The 
longer  a  deaf  child  remains  away  from  school  the  more  its  power 
of  apprehension  is  dulled,  and  a  proportionately  greater  expen- 
diture of  time  and  patience  and  drill  is  necessary  to  quicken  its 
dormant  faculties.  A  kindergarten  school  for  very  young  deaf 
children  seems  to  be  as  necessary  in  preparing  children  for  the 
studies  in  an  ordinary  school  for  the  deaf  as  a  primary  or  gram- 
mar school  is  necessary  to  prepare  speaking  children  for  the 
high  school  or  for  college. 

Dr.  James  P.  Broidrick,  the  attending  physician,  reports 
only  two  cases  of  illness  during  the  year,  —  one  a  case  of  diph- 
theria contracted  by  a  pupil  at  home  during  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. On  her  return  to  school  the  medical  examination  disclosed 
the  fact  of  her  illness,  and  she  was  immediately  sent  to  the  City 
Hospital .  After  remaining  there  a  short  time  she  was  discharged 
cured,  and  returned  to  the  school  without  any  appreciable  retard- 
ment of  studies.  One  other  pupil,  whose  health  on  entering 
the  school  was  very  delicate,  returned  to  her  home  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  attending  physician. 

The  otologist  of  the  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,  T.  J.  Rior- 
dan,  M.D.,  of  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  reports  that  the  organs 
of  speech  and  hearing  of  the  pupils  have  not  required  any 
special  treatment  at  his  hands  during  the  year.  The  general 
health  of  the  pupils  is  exceptionally  good.  Well-ventilated 
rooms,  good  food,  frequent  baths,  regular  exercise  and  excel- 
lent sanitary  arrangements,  together  with  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  pupils  by  their  teachers,  insure  such  a  physical 
condition  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  to  the  school. 

Of  the  thirty-one  pupils  in  the  school,  twenty-eight  are  totally 
deaf  and  three  are  partially  deaf.     Ten  were  born  deaf. 

The  residence  of  the  pupils  is  as  follows:  Boston,  2;  East 
Boston,  1 ;  South  Boston,  5 ;  Chelsea,  1 ;  Fall  River,  1 ; 
Haverhill,  1;  Jamaica  Plain,  5;  Lynn,  1;  Maiden,  4;  Mer- 
rimac,  1 ;  Plymouth,  1 ;  Roxbury,  3 ;  Saxonville,  1 ;  Stough- 
ton,  1;  Wakefield,  1;  Walpole,  1;  Westvale,  1. 

The  school  opens  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  and 
closes  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June. 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION  AND   MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

M.  Anaonos,  Director, 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  Oct.  1,  1900,  the  names 
of  264  blind  persons  were  recorded  in  the  registry  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  including  175  in  the  school  at  South  Bos- 
ton, 74  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  15  in  the 
workshop  for  adult  blind.  In  the  school  itself  the  number 
may  be  thus  divided :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 85 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, 92 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, 74 

Teachers  and  employees, .        .10 

Domestics, 3 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts :  — 

At  beginning  of  year, 141 

Admitted  during  year, 17 

Discharged  during  year, 11 

At  present  time, 147 

A  satisfactory  indication  of  the  work  of  the  school  through- 
out the  year  may  be  found  in  the  prescribed  courses  of  study, 
which  are  carefully  planned  so  as  to  develop  the  individual 
character  of  each  student,  to  foster  his  self-expression  and  to 
give  zest  and  vigor  to  his  pursuit  of  knowledge.  While  the 
fact  that  good  results  can  only  be  obtained  where  prime 
interest  is  secured  must  be  accepted  as  a  basic  principle,  the 
pupil  ia  led  to  recognize  the  truth  that  work  along  every  line 
can  be  made  to  contribute  toward  advance  in  the  chosen  path, 
and  then  all  branches  of  learning  become  of  interest,  because 
they  tend  to  promote  the  central  idea.  Thus  sound,  thorough 
training  along  mental,  physical  and  moral  lines  constitutes  a 
broad  and  solid  foundation,  upon  which  a  superstructure  of 
personal  design  may  be  reared. 

The  general  progress  of  the  year  is  thus  summarized  by  the 
trustees  in  their  report  to  the  corporation  :  — 

The  main  object  of  the  exercises  pursued  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school  has  been  to  promote  the  physical  well-being  of 
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the  papils  and  strengthen  their  mascular  systems,  to  develop  and  dis- 
cipline their  minds,  to  caltivate  their  hearts,  and  chasten  their  sen- 
timents, to  improve  their  taste  and  aesthetic  sense  and  to  provide 
them  with  as  full  an  equipment  as  possible  for  the  active  duties  of 
life. 

Regular,  systematic  physical  training  has  kept  its  place  of  honor 
on  the  list  of  the  educational  agencies  employed  in  the  school,  and 
has  received  all  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  The 
pupils  have  been  required  to  go  through  a  series  of  gymnastics,  cal- 
culated not  only  to  build  up  their  physique  but  also  to  promote  their 
mental  and  moral  sanity,  and  the  results  have  proved  to  be  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  in  every  respect. 

Manual  training,  which  constitutes  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  institution,  has  been  especially  emphasized 
of  late  years,  because  it  meets  some  of  the  specific  needs  of  the  blind. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  development  of  motor  nerve  cells  in  the 
brain ;  hence  it  promotes  mental  power  as  well  as  manual  dexterity. 
It  is  both  creative  and  uplifting,  and  teaches  effectively  the  weighty 
lessons  of  care  and  responsibility. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  literary  department  during 
the  past  year.  The  good  work  of  rendering  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  as  natural  and  as  rational  as  they  ought  to  be  has 
been  prosecuted  with  diligence,  and  many  improvements  have  been 
introduced.  The  mind  of  each  pupU  has  been  considered  not  merely 
as  a  repository  of  information  or  as  a  sort  of  granary  of  wisdom,  but 
has  been  treated  as  a  growing  organism,  to  be  developed  and  assisted 
in  the  acquirement  of  power,  of  self-poise,  self-control  and  self- 
expression. 

Music  in  its  various  branches  has  been  taught  by  a  corps  of  well- 
qualified  and  experienced  teachers,  and  all  the  pupils  who  possess  the 
requisite  amount  of  musical  talent  have  been  carefully  instructed  and 
properly  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  art.  Every  need- 
ful facility  has  been  supplied  for  the  performance  of  the  work  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Cut  off  as  the  blind  are  from  the  visible  uni- 
veree,  they  find  an  immense  source  of  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the 
domain  of.  sound,  and  are  veiy  eager  to  explore  it  and  Jto  revel  in  it. 
Hence  they  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  with  great  zest,  and  derive  from  it  the  aesthetic  culture 
and  fine  artistic  enjoyment  which  they  cannot  obtain  from  any  other 
branch  of  education. 

Step  by  step  the  curriculum  of  our  school  has  been  reorganized 
and  enlarged,  so  that  those  of  the  students  who  go  through  the  post- 
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graduate  course  are  well  fitted  to  pass  successfully  the  prescribed 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  various  universities  and  colleges  of 
New  England ;  yet  the  need  of  our  pupils  can  never  be  entirely  satis- 
lied.  Owing  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  pedagogy,  new 
conditions  are  constantly  created,  which  demand  the  adoption  of 
improved  processes  and  more  rational  methods  of  instruction  and 
training ;  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  provide  for  the  sightless  children 
and  youth,  who  are  entrusted  to  our  care,  educational  advantages 
equal  to  those  which  are  freely  given  to  the  ordinary  pupils  of  the  best 
public  schools  and  endowed  academies  in  the  State. 

In  the  literary  work  of  the  school  the  best  modern  pedagogic 
methods  have  been  followed  with  excellent  results.  There  are 
fewer  differences  between  the  instruction  of  the  blind  an(j[  that 
of  the  seeing  than  the  public  is  aware  of,  and  fewer  changes  are 
necessary  in  order  to  adapt  to  the  uses  of  the  sightless  the 
educational  advantages  which  the  normal  pupil  enjoys.  There- 
fore, the  blind  scholar  is  not  held  aloof  from  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  world  of  letters,  but  he  feels  himself  a  part  of  the 
body  of  students  of  like  aims  throughout  the  land,  —  this  in 
itself  being  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

In  his  report  to  the  trustees  the  director  thus  characterizes 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  English  literature  to  these 
pupils :  — 

Special  emphasis  must  be  always  placed  upon  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, both  in  prose  and  verse,  for  this  branch  of  learning,  like  that  of 
music,  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  blind  than  to  any  other 
class  of  scholars.  It  opens  to  them  new  vistas  of  reflection  and  wide 
fields  of  knowledge,  and  paves  for  them  the  way  to  communion  with 
noble  minds.  It  appeals  to  the  emotions,  enriches  the  vocabulary, 
taxes  the  fancy  to  the  utmost  and  stimulates  and  strengthens  the 
mental  faculties.  It  trains  and  helps  the  student  to  perceive  quickly 
essentials  in  thought,  and  grasp  them  readily ;  to  imagine  vividly  and 
sanely;  to  feel  deeply ;  to  analyze  character  skilfully,  and' appreciate 
its  moral  worth ;  to  acquire  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of  nature ;  to 
gain  ease  and  elegance  of  style,  and  to  avoid  rough  and  unmusical 
diction ;  to  look  into  a  world  of  enchantment,  peopled  by  knights  and 
ladies  and  abounding  in  tournaments  and  chivalrous  enterprises;  to 
understand  clearly  the  life  and  events  of  former  years ;  and  to  learn 
that  service  is  both  a  duty  and  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  also  that 
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poetry  and  truth  are  not  mutually  antagonistic.  It  creates  in  the 
young  a  love  of  high  ideals,  and  enables  them  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
word-pictures  of  ''  Evangeline"  and  of  the  ''  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  or 
the  quaint  stories  of  the  ''Sketch  Book"  and  the  ''Twice  Told 
Tales ;  "  to  listen  to  Milton's  mighty  organ  tones  with  reverence  and 
admiration;  to  study  human  nature  with  fancy's  child,  "Sweetest 
Shakespeare;"  to  feel  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Gladstone,  of 
Webster  and  Wendell  Phillips;  to  dance  around  the  world  with 
Shelley's  '*  Cloud  "and  glide  down  to  Camelot  with  the  "Lady  of 
Shalott;  "  to  read  in  fascination  the  tale  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner;  " 
to  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  trailing  clouds  of  glory  in  Words- 
worth's matchless  ode,  and  to  feast  in  Plutarch's  "Lives,"  which 
have  been  styled  "the  pasture  of  noble  minds,"  because  a  youth  can- 
not look  upon  the  shining  examples  therein  set  forth  without  becom- 
ing possessed  by  an  earnest  desire  to  emulate  them. 

To  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  tbroagh  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher. 

Neither  in  science  nor  in  mathematics  nor  in  any  other  branch  of 
learning  are  all  these  elements  combined  together  as  they  are  in  litera- 
ture. It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  little  can  be 
gained  by  a  superficial  perusal  of  books,  or  by  obtaining  a  dry  cata- 
logue of  rhetorical  figures,  or  even  by  the  treasuring  in  the  memory 
of  choice  selections  from  classic  authors.  It  is  only  by  entering  into 
the  study  of  literary  masterpieces,  with  a  determination  to  explore 
the  mines  of  thought  and  the  depths  of  sentiment  which  lie  hidden  in 
these  works,  that  the  blind  will  profit  greatly  by  them,  and  will  be 

able  to  — 

Think  clearly,  feel  deeply,  bear  fruit  well. 

Music  becomes  for  many  that  prime  interest  which  engages 
the  closest  attention,  since  this  art  alone  offers  enjoyment  with- 
out alloy  and  satisfies  their  aesthetic  craving.  The  department 
is  thoroughly  equipped  for  instruction  and  practice  upon  every 
kind  of  instrument,  both  wind  and  stringed,  as  well  as  for  vocal 
training  and  for  theoretical  studies ;  while  an  admirably  organ- 
ized band  and  an  orchestra  give  the  necessary  opportunity  for 
ensemble  playing  which  is  indispensable  to  young  musicians. 
The  scope  of  this  department  is  broad  and  comprehensive,  and 
a  strong  impulse  is  given  by  it  to  any  native  talent  which  a 
pupil  may  possess. 
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Mr.  Anagnos  speaks  as  follows  of  the  value  of  music  to  the 
blind :  — 

In  the  education  of  the  blind,  more  than  in  that  of  any  other  class 
of  children,  masic  should  hold  a  most  prominent  place,  since  it  exer- 
cises a  powerful  influence  on  their  minds  and  characters.  It  supplies 
in  an  attractive  and  effective  manner  the  very  elements  that  are  want- 
ing in  the  life  of  persons  bereft  of  the  visual  sense.  It  addresses 
itself  most  directly  and  forcibly  to  their  mental,  emotional,  aesthetic 
and  moral  faculties,  and  brings  these  into  a  healthful  activity.  It 
is  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  to  their  hearts,  appealing  to  the  best 
that  is  in  them,  calling  out  their  finer  feelings,  and  soothing  or  stim- 
ulating their  pure,  innocent  emotions.  It  develops  in  them  their 
patience  and  perseverance,  promotes  their  mental  alertness  and  in- 
tellectual grasp,  strengthens  the  memory,  quickens  the  imagination, 
cultivates  the  taste  as  well  as  the  analytical  and  synthetic  powers, 
and  engenders  an  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful  which  exist 
in  every  young  souJ,  and  which  should  be  assiduously  fostered  and 
carefully  nurtured. 

An  increase  in  mental  alertness,  ease  of  motion  and  dexterity 
are  some  of  the  advantages  which  find  their  source  in  the  sys- 
tematic manual  and  physical  exercises  which  every  pupil  in  the 
school  is  required  to  take.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
.upon  the  importance  of  these  branches  of  the  curriculum  to 
the  well-rounded  development  of  the  nature  of  each  young 
man  and  woman,  since  their  value  is  recognized  to  be  beyond 
the  performance  of  certain  tasks,  even  beyond  the  recreation 
and  relaxation  from  close  mental  application,  which  is  in  itself 
a  desirable  outcome,  but  to  lie  in  the  ability  to  think  quickly 
and  execute  well,  to  reason  deeply  and  to  concentrate  mental 
action. 

Of  the  results  of  the  sloyd  method,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  work  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Anagnos  gives 
the  following  account :  — 

About  ten  years  ago  sloyd  attracted  our  earnest  attention,  and  it 
was  introduced  into  our  curriculum  under  favorable  auspices.  It  has 
since  taken  deep  root,  and  now  holds  a  commanding  place  in  our  plan 
of  education.  It  is  taught  in  a  thorough  and  most  highly  satisfactory 
manner  by  a  set  of  faithful  and  admirably  well-equipped  instructors, 
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and  its  results  are  conspicuous  in  various  directions.  Tiiey  can  be 
easily  seen  not  only  in  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  the  students 
or  in  their  organic  evolution,  but  in  the  enlargement  of  their  resources 
and  in  their  readiness  to  grapple  with  difficulties  and  overcome  ob- 
stacles. These  results  are  also  evident  in  their  ability  to  utilize  their 
tactile  power  in  different  ways,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  they 
learn  to  read  and  write,  to  use  the  ciphering  board  and  the  embossing 
machine,  to  manipulate  the  typewriter,  to  master  the  keyboard  of  the 
pianoforte  and  that  of  the  organ,  to  construct  outline  maps  and  geo- 
metrical diagrams,  and  to  handle  tools  used  in  tuning  and  repairing 
instruments.  The  value  of  sloyd  to  our  wliole  system  of  education 
can  indeed  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  and  the  library  form  the  centre 
and  rallying  point  of  all  departments  of  the  institution,  since 
they  are  the  base  of  supplies  whence  every  branch  draws  its 
inspiration.  No  line  of  work  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
assistance  which  they  render,  and  thus  they  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  school,  and  extend  their  influence  throughout 
the  State  and  beyond  its  borders.  During  the  past  year  the 
following  works  have  issued  from  this  press :  the  last  three 
volumes  of  Green's  **  Short  History  of  the  English  People;  " 
Thackeray's  ** Henry  Esmond,"  in  three  volumes;  and  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson's  **  AVild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  thirty-nine  pieces  of  music  have  been  printed 
in  the  Braille  point  system  for  the  use  of  blind  musicians. 

Plans  for  the  work  of  instructing  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes,  which  through  the  action  of  the  State  Legislature  was 
recently  added  to  the  scope  of  this  institution,  have  been  care- 
fully formulated,  and  put  into  execution  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Although  activity  in  this  direction  has  only  lately  commenced, 
a  fair  measure  of  success  may  already  be  credited  to  the  move- 
ment. Three  teachers  are  now  regularly  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  but,  before  engaging  in  the  actual  work  of  instruc- 
tion, they  must  search  out  those  needing  their  aid,  arouse  them 
from  their  apathy  and  encourage  them  to  undertake  the  labor. 
Supplerffented  by  the  extensive  library  of  the  school,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  this  new  feature  may  become  a  most 
helpful  and  valuable  addition  to  the  field  of  action  of  the  insti- 
tution. 
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The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  has  a  hold  upon  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  community  which  the  years  have  been 
powerless  to  loosen ;  rather  has  it  grown  the  stronger  as  time 
has  passed,  until  now  its  place  among  the  important  educational 
institutions  of  Boston  is  assured.  Supported  entirely  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  large-hearted  people  of  Boston 
and  of  neighboring  towns,  the  little  school  abides  in  the  faith 
and  love  of  its  benefactors,  as  the  recurrence  of  their  names 
in  its  annals,  year  after  year,  abundantly  proves. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  advantage 
of  removing  the  little  blind  children  from  their  homes,  which 
are  only  too  often  those  of  degradation,  ignorance  and  wretch- 
edness, at  an  early  impressionable  age ;  for,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  the  poisonous  air  of  their  surroundings,  their 
whole  natures  run  the  risk  of  being  so  tainted  that  the  most 
careful  later  training  may  be  powerless  to  eradicate  the  evil, 
and  their  presence  may  become  a  menace  to  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  after  years. 
But  the  kindergartners  are  careful  nurserymen.  Under  their 
skilful  tending  and  pruning,  the  noxious  weeds  which  may  have 
gained  a  foothold  are  rooted  out  or  die  away  for  lack  of  nour- 
ishment, while  the  sweet,  pure  blossoms  of  childhood  are  watched 
and  coaxed  and  encouraged  until  they  grow  strong  and  vigor- 
ous and  beautiful,  and  expand  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  garden, 
leaving  no  room  for  weeds.  In  this  child's  garden  every  little 
boy  is  gladly  welcomed,  and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  room,  the  same  cannot  yet  be  true  for  every  little 
girl,  becomes  more  and  more  grievous  as  time  goes  on.  The 
need  of  a  primary  building  for  girls,  similar  to  that  now  in  use 
for  the  boys,  is  a  pressing  one,  and  the  delay  in  taking  into  our 
care  little  girls  who  are  now  awaiting  admission  is  doing  them 
an  incalculable  wrong. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  three  little  girls 
from  the  primary  class  of  the  kindergarten  were  promoted  to 
places  among  the  older  pupils  at  South  Boston,  and  seven  little 
boys  proudly  took  the  same  step  from  the  primary  building  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  The  vacancies  created  by  the  latter  move  per- 
mitted the  transfer  of  five  little  boys  from  the  kindergarten 
building  to  that  for  the  primary  grade. 
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The  three  pupils  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf  continue  to 
attract  universal  attention  by  the  integrity  of  their  work  and 
by  their  symmetrical  development  and  superior  mental  attain- 
ments. 

Edith  Thomas  has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  spontaneity 
and  originality  of  expression  which  belonged  to  her  younger 
years  are  less  apparent ;  but  she  retains  unchanged  her  sturdy' 
independence  and  uncompromising  directness,  which  have 
levelled  all  barriers  and  have  made  her  achievements  unalter- 
ably her  own  through  personal  eflfbrt.  She  is  deliberate  in  her 
course  of  reasoning,  but  usually  accurate  in  her  conclusions. 
Her  record  for  the  year  is  satisfactory  in  all  her  studies,  while 
her  personality  is  unique  and  most  interesting. 

Elizabeth  Robin  has  shown  a  decided  advance  in  scholarship, 
in  mental  poise  and  in  womanly  qualities.  She  has  maintained 
her  standing  among  her  classmates  without  difficulty  save  in 
arithmetic,  for  the  mastery  of  which  many  extra  hours  have 
been  required,  —  a  necessity  which  has  been  cheerfully  acceded 
to  by  the  young  girl  herself.  Her  keenness  of  perception 
wherever  her  interest  is  aroused  is  remarkable,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  her  ability  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  intellectual 
achievement.  She  is  a  charming  girl.  Her  beautiful,  thought- 
ful face  is  aglow  with  feeling  and  happiness,  and  she  carries 
sunshine  with  her  wherever  she  goes. 

To  Tommy  Stringer  the  year  has  been  rich  in  new  experi- 
ences and  broadening  influences.  Two  especially  important 
events  which  must  be  chronicled  are  his  entrance  into  the 
Lowell  public  grammar  school  in  Roxbury,  and  a  visit  to 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  which  through  the  kindness  of 
one  of  his  dear  friends  he  was  permitted  to  make  in  the  spring 
vacation  in  April.  At  the  Lowell  school  Tommy  took  his 
place  in  the  sixth  grade,  where  he  met  satisfactorily  the  re- 
quirements of  each  day  without  concession  save  for  the  pres- 
ence of  his  special  teacher  who  acts  as  medium  between  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  school.  He  is  the  centre  of  tender  com- 
passion and  loving  solicitude  among  his  schoolmates,  and  he 
gladly  reciprocates  their  interest  out  of  his  warm  heart. 

The  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington  was  full  of  de- 
lights, for  Tommy  possessed  the  *<  open  sesame  "  which  threw 
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wide  to  him  all  doors,  and,  with  his  boundless  enthusiasms, 
his  genius  for  detail  and  his  clear  memory,  which  holds  fast 
every  point  that  has  once  been  gained,  each  bit  of  information 
added  its  quota  to  the  storing  of  his  wonderful  mind. 

Tommy's  development  is  a  matter  of  deepest  moment  to  the 
entire  educational  world.  Indeed,  he  is  the  world's  charge, 
*and  his  benefactors  are  limited  neither  by  age  nor  by  locality. 
Those  whose  generosity  has  made  possible  the  performance  of 
this  wonderful  work  may  well  rejoice  in  the  emancipation  of 
this  imprisoned  mind,  which,  but  for  their  benevolence,  would 
never  have  caught  the  glory  of  the  dawning  day  or  felt  the 
impulse  of  definite  purpose. 


THE   MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE- 
MINDED,  WALTHAM. 

While  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is 
no  longer  required  by  law  *  to  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  it  is  nevertheless  so  related  on  its  school  side,  if 
not  on  its  custodial  side,  to  the  general  educational  policy 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  to  justify  recognition  of  its  work  by 
the  Board,  as  in  former  years.  The  trustees  apparently  take 
this  view  of  the  matter,  as  may  be  noted  in  the  opening  words 
of  their  report :  — 

Trustees'  Report. 

MA88A0UU8ETT8  SOUOOL  FOR  TUB  FbBBLE*MINDBD, 

Waltham,  Oct  12,  1899. 

To  the  Corporationy  His  Excellency  the  Oovemor,  the  Legislature,  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  report  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

The  school  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  in  all  680  inmates. 
Of  these,  37  have  been  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  their 
parents  and  guardians,  more  than  the  average  cost  of  mainten- 
ance and  instruction  being  paid  for  a  very  few  of  them.  The 
income  of  invested  funds  has  been  applied  to  the  support  of  15 

•  See  section  26,  chapter  433,  Acts  of  1898. 
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inmates.  There  have  been  35  beneficiaries  of  other  States,  on 
whose  account  the  sum  of  $300  per  year  each  is  contributed  to 
our  treasury,  under  the  statute.  There  have  been  252  inmates 
in  the  custodial  department  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  pupils  in  the  school  department 
have  been  provided  for  under  the  regular  annual  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Commonwealth  will  pay  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  $21,463  for  the  support  of  127  inmates  in  the  cus- 
todial department.  Included  in  these  numbers  are  47  large 
boys  and  men  living  on  the  Templeton  estate. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  of  all  descriptions  for  the 
year  has  been :  males,  367  ;  females,  259  ;  total,  626.  There 
have  been  280  applications  for  admission ;  1 14  have  been  ad- 
mitted ;  38  have  been  discharged ;  18  have  died ;  25  have  been 
transferred  from  the  school  department  to  the  custodial  depart- 
ment ;  1  has  been  transferred  from  the  custodial  department  to 
the  school  department. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to  $105,- 
418.22,  or  $3.22  per  week  for  each  inmate.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  of  $35,000,  the  last  Legislature 
appropriated  the  further  sum  of  $50,000,  for  special  purposes 
connected  with  the  Templeton  estate. 

Fuiiiher  statistical  matters  or  details  of  the  above  statistics 
appear  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer  and  the  superintendent. 

The  proceedings  at  Waltham  during  the  year  just  passed 
have  been  without  much  departure  from  the  routine  of  pro- 
ceedings which  may  be  regarded  as  established,  so  far  as  the 
changing  character  of  our  inmates  permits.  Our  make-up  of 
any  year  is  not  quite  like  that  of  any  other  year,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  fill  vacancies  with  urgent  cases.  It  may  be  that  a 
boy  who  has  been  under  schoolroom  instruction  is  followed  by 
a  full-grown  man,  that  a  little  girl  is  followed  by  the  mother  of 
more  than  one  child,  or  that  the  man  and  the  mother  are  fol- 
lowed by  children.  This  year  there  have  been  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  vacancies,  owing  to  the  transfer  to  Templeton 
of  nearly  50  large  boys  and  men.  The  vacancies  have  been 
largely  filled  by  school  cases,  and,  it  may  be  added,  by  school- 
room cases,  for  in  many  instances  the  trustees  in  classifying  the 
inmates  hold  manual  training  to  be  the  equivalent  of  book  and 
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blackboard  instruction.  Since  at  first  only  males  will  be  sent 
to  Templeton,  one  of  the  boys'  wards  in  the  west  building  will 
soon  be  given  up  to  the  use  of  girls,  in  order  that  the  female 
sex  shall  share  in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  expansion 
of  the  school. 

The  trustees  have  power  to  discharge  at  discretion  any  in- 
mate. But  even  in  a  discharge  made  with  much  deliberation 
and  consideration  a  mistake  may  be  made.  One  occurred  rather 
more  than  a  year  ago,  which  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
school  and  the  community  to  make  public.  A  young  female 
who  had  been  for  some  time  an  inmate  of  an  endowed  institu- 
tion was  duly  committed  to  the  school  and  placed  in  the  custo- 
dial department,  because  she  was  found  to  be  feeble-minded  and 
had  arrived  at  womanhood.  The  usual  bill  for  her  support  was 
sent  to  her  place  of  settlement.  The  town  authorities  protested 
that  the  town  was  too  poor  to  pay,  and  begged  that  the  girl  be 
given  to  them  to  be  placed  in  the  town  almshouse,  which  they 
represented  as  well  kept  and  as  having  an  excellent  matron. 
Our  superintendent  visited  the  almshouse  and  became  satisfied 
that  the  representations  were  true,  and  particularly  that  the 
matron  was  a  most  excellent  woman.  The  girl  was  discharged, 
was  put  in  the  almshouse,  and  is  now  a  mother.  The  moral  is 
that  for  such  girls,  even  a  single  girl,  only  a  trained  corps  of 
watchers  will  answer ;  no  one  woman  can  exercise  the  vigilance 
required. 

The  case  of  a  young  girl  who  was  not  discharged  will  be  of 
interest,  as  illustrative  of  a  class  of  work  coming  before  the 
tnistees.  The  story  is  briefly  told  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  is  here 
repeated,  without  names  :  — 

Special  mention  was  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  case  of 
,  an  inmate  from ,  regularly  committed  by  the  judge  of  pro- 


bale  for County.     The  town  authorities  of ,  in  accordance 

with  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  town  meeting,  had  asked 
for  her  discharge,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  had  given  his  consent. 
The  mother  of  the  girl,  however,  had  written  a  pitiful  letter,  descrip- 
tive of  the  home  of  the  girl  and  her  prospective  future  life  should  she 
be  discharged.  After  much  discussion  it  was  voted  unanimously  that 
the  girl, ,  be  not  discharged. 
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We  have  made  a  beginning  at  Templeton,  a  breaking  of 
ground  literally.     On  a  visit  there  this  very  day  one  would  see 
hard  at  work  with  shovel  and  pick,  with  crowbar  and  their 
hands,  as  happy  a  gang  of  laborers  as  could  be  found  in  the 
world.     No  one  could  be  but  pleasantly  aflTected  by  the  cheery 
appearance  of  the  workers,  without  a  thought  of  what  they 
really  are.     Some  are  laying  pipe  to  bring  water  from  a  reser- 
voir of  their  own  construction  at  the  top  of  a  hill  to  a  group  of 
the  first  permanent  buildings  on  the  southern  exposure  of  the 
hill ;  others  are  laying  cellar  walls  for  one  of  these  buildings. 
The  strength  of  the  workers  is  surprising.     We  have  genemlly 
found  that  our  boys  (we  always  call  them  boys,  for  the  feeble- 
minded are  always  children),  under  proper  guidance,  will  do 
each  day  after  day  rather  less  than  half  a  laboring  man's  work. 
The  amount  of  work  the  boys  at  Templeton  have  done  this 
summer  probably  exceeds  the  average  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  same  length  of  time  by  any  equal  number  of  laborers  en- 
gaged upon  a  public  work.     All  about  is  clean  and  healthy. 
From  about  the  old  buildings  on  the  particular  farm  where  they 
are  now  busy  they  have  removed  the  accumulations  of  litter  of 
a  hundred  years,   scraping  down  to  hard  gravel  and  rock. 
Eventually  the  saving  to  the  Commonwealth  must  be  large. 
For   a  while   the   saving   must  be  credited  to  construction. 
Eventually  we  shall  have  a  colony  of  farmers,  living  not  in 
spacious  buildings  such  as  are  found  on  institution  grounds,  but 
in  small  cottages,  not  differing  much  in  character  and  cost  from 
country  dwellings  occupied  by  persons  of  extremely  moderate 
circumstances ;  and  then  as  farmers  they  will  more  than  half 
support  themselves,  if  in  the  accounting  no  charge  is  made 
against  them  for  original  outlay  for  land  and  buildings.     For  a 
while,  however,  our  colonists  must  mainly  be  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  homes  which  they  or  their  fellows  are  to  occupy. 
Moreover,  we  are  obliged  to  do  our  own  work.     Labor  of  the 
description  required  cannot  be  had  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages.    It  is  well  that  it  is  so.     Otherwise  there  might  be  press- 
ure to  hurry  the  development  of  the  Templeton  colony,  in 
order  that  room  may  be  made  for  the  immediate  reception  of 
large  numbers  of  feeble-minded  pei*sons  seeking  admission  to 
the  school.     But  this  scheme  must  be  worked  out  as  begun. 
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The  development  of  the  estate  must  be  an  important  part  in 
the  continued  development  of  the  persons  who  are  to  dwell 
upon  it.  Under  our  original  scheme,  the  colony  at  Templeton 
is  to  be  an  overflow  from  the  school  at  Waltham,  and  the  over- 
flow is  to  consist  of  persons  whose  training  at  Waltham  will 
enable  them  to  lead  largely  self-supporting  lives.  There  is  to- 
day at  work  at  Templeton,  among  the  selected  boys  that  have 
been  sent  there,  a  young  fellow  who  two  years  ago  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  a  drivelling  idiot.  The  arrest  of  deteriora- 
tion, or,  more,  the  improvement,  in  his  case,  has  been  wonderful. 
The  training  at  Waltham  is  essential  to  the  success  of  Temple- 
ton. 

We  have  stated  above  what  the  inmates  at  Templeton  might 
be  seen  doing  on  a  visit  to  that  place  at  the  present  time.  The 
superintendent's  report  will  state  in  detail  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  there,  and  when  and  how.  It  is  suflicient 
for  the  trustees  to  report  generally  that  during  the  winter  four 
of  the  old  farm  houses  were  put  in  durable,  first-class  order. 
New  sills  and  new  windows  were  put  in  and  the  chimneys  re- 
built. At  two  of  the  houses,  one  being  at  the  middle  of  the 
estate  and  the  other  at  the  northerly  end,  internal  alterations 
were  made  to  provide  in  each  a  dining  room,  a  sitting  room, 
a  kitchen  and  a  pantry  for  the  boys,  as  well  as  ample  ac- 
commodations, including  sleeping  apartments,  for  employees. 
Several  of  the  old  barns  have  been  put  in  good  order.  This 
summer  near  the  old  farm  house  at  the  middle  of  the  estate  one 
dormitory,  suflicient  in  size  for  25  inmates  and  an  attendant, 
has  been  built  and  practically  made  ready  except  the  furnishing. 
The  cellar  for  a  second  dormitory  is  practically  completed,  and 
the  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  occupation  before  winter. 
Between  the  two  dormitories  has  been  erected  and  completed, 
except  the  furnishing,  a  lavatory,  which  the  inmates  of  both 
are  to  use.  A  laundry,  nearly  completed,  is  at  a  disbmce  of 
some  thirty  rods  from  the  middle  farm  house  and  dormitories. 
These  new  buildings  have  low  walls  but  big  handsome  roofs 
of  uniform  pitch,  and  are  of  attractive  appearance.  The  47 
boys  at  the  farm,  with  their  attendants,  will  this  winter  occupy 
the  premises  thus  particularly  described.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  20  more  boys  will  be  sent  to  the  upper  farm  house  before 
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winter,  since  temporary  sleeping  accommodations  for  that  num- 
ber could  be  provided  in  the  farm  house  itself.  Next  year  sev- 
eral dormitories  and  a  lavatory  mU  be  built  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  upper  farm  house.  The  47  boys  went  to 
Templeton  in  two  detachments,  the  first  early  in  May  and  the 
second  in  July.  Since  their  arrival  they  have  lived,  as  it  were, 
in  a  camp,  taking  their  meals  in  a  temporary  shed  open  on  one 
side  to  the  weather,  and  sleeping  in  a  bam.  One  of  the  old 
ferm  houses  has  served  for  an  office  building.  The  boys  now 
take  their  meals  in  it  temporarily,  and  are  housed  at  night  in 
an  old  dwelling  house  near  by.  Apart  from  their  work,  and 
notwithstanding  their  work,  their  enjoyment  has  been  great. 
In  their  leisure  hours  they  have  wandered  over  the  whole  of 
the  great  domain.  They  have  a  feeling  of  proprietorship,  of 
which  there  is  evidence  in  signs  everywhere,  forbidding  tres- 
passing. Nearly  half  a  hundred  warnings,  <<  No  berry  picking 
allowed,"  serve  at  least  to  indicate  the  abundance  of  the  fruit. 
The  boys  have  with  pride  sent  one  thousand  quarts  of  berries 
to  their  friends  at  Waltham. 

The  division  of  the  school  has  been  beneficial  in  giving  to 
each  of  the  separated  parties  something  to  think  of  in  an  out- 
side world.  The  boys  at  Templeton  are  eager  to  hear  every- 
thing that  happens  at  Waltham.  Many  of  those  at  Waltham 
(there  are  some  who  never  think)  listen  with  intense  interest 
to  the  reports  of  what  is  doing  at  Templeton. 

The  improvements  at  Templeton  have  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  only  about  one  third  of  the  appropriation  of  $50,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  lies  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  will  be  ample 
to  cover  the  construction  expenditures  of  the  colony  for  another 
year.  An  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $25,000  will,  however, 
be  necessary  at  Waltham  for  increase  of  the  service  plant ;  and 
we  hereby  petition  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  that 
sum,  to  be  expended,  or  so  much  of  it  as  shall  be  necessary, 
for  such  purpose.  The  present  number  of  inmates  far  exceeds 
the  number  originally  contemplated.  We  have  added  to  our 
dormitories,  but  have  not  provided  the  corresponding  addi- 
tional accommodations  required  in  the  service  department. 

The  South  Boston  estate  has  been  sold.     There  existed  a 
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mortgage  of  $15,000  (originally  $20,000)  upon  this  property, 
given  in  security  of  money  borrowed  to  build  the  girls'  dormi- 
tory. This  mortgage  of  $15,000  has  been  assumed  by  the 
present  purchasers,  they  paying  to  us  a  further  consideration 
of  $18,743,  of  which  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  paid  in  cash,  the 
remainder,  $13,743,  remaining  on  mortgage. 

Since  this  school  was  placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  preparatory  school,  then  three  years  old, 
being  merged  therein,  there  have  been  2,117  inmates.  There 
died  this  year  at  Waltham  a  harmless  old  man  who  had  been 
the  schoolmate  of  them  all. 

Francis  J.  Barnes, 
Francis  Bartlett, 
Eliot  C.  Clarke, 
Elizabeth  E.  Coolidge, 
J.  S.  Damrell, 
Samuel  Hoar, 
W.  W.  Swan, 
Geo.  G.  Tarbell, 
Charles  E.  Ware, 
F.  G.  Wheatlet, 
Charles  F.  Wtman, 

Trustees, 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDU- 
CATIOIS^  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION OP  THE  ADULT  BLIND  AT  THEIR 
HOMES. 


By  direction  of  the  General  Court,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  made  an  inquiry  last  year  into  the  feasibility  of  in- 
structing the  adult  blind  at  their  homes.  The  field  of  investi- 
gation is  so  novel,  the  facts  ascertained  are  of  such  interest,  the 
importance  of  saving  them  for  further  consideration  is  so  clear, 
and  the  high  probability  that  the  Massachusetts  movement  to 
instruct  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  if  successful,  will  lead 
to  similar  movements  in  other  States,  —  all  this  makes  it  de- 
sirable that  the  report  of  the  Board  issuing  from  that  inquiry 
shall  accompany  such  other  reports  as  the  Board  is  required  to 
make  relative  to  the  State's,  treatment  of  its  defective  classes. 
It  is  accordingly  given  here  in  fiill :  — 

To  the  General  Court. 

The  following  resolve  relative  to  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1899  :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  instructing  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes,  and  to  report  the  result  of  its  investigations,  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  may  deem  proper,  to  the  next  general  court. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolve,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion submits  the  following  report :  — 

As  the  resolve  made  no  provision  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  an  exhaustive  investigation,  the  Board  has  been  compelled 
in  its  inquiries  to  respect  the  limited  means  and  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  secretary's  office.  These  inquiries  relate  to 
matters  grouped  under  the  following  heads :  — 
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I.  The  number  and  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

II.  Points  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  and  the  views  of  various 
authorities  upon  these  points. 

in.  What  various  agencies  are  now  doing  for  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes. 

rV.  What  Massachusetts  is  doing  for  the  adult  bUnd  at 
their  homes. 

V.  Further  provisions,  if  any,  needed  to  promote  the  home 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts. 

I.  The  Number  and  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  State  census  of  1895  gives  a  total  of  3,983  blind  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts,  of  whom  2,267  are  males  and  1,716  are 
females,  the  increase  from  the  State  census  of  1885  being  181 
males  and  220  females,  or  401  in  all.  The  number  for  1900 
cannot  be  far  from  4,200. 

The  number  of  blind  people  in  proportion  to  the  population 
for  several  countries  is  as  follows  :  — 


Number  of  blind 

COUNTRY 

Tear  of  census. 

for  1,000,000  people. 

England  and  Wales, 

1861 

964 

En^jland  and  Wales, 

1891 

809 

Scotland, . 

1891 

698 

Ireland,    . 

1891 

1,135 

Prussia,    . 

1880 

831 

Austria,    . 

1890 

710 

Norway,  . 

1865 

1,363 

France,    . 

1876 

771 

Italy, 

1881 

761 

United  States, 

1880 

976 

United  States, 

1890 

805 

Massachusetts,  State  census, 

1885 

1,843* 

Massachusetts,  State  census,   . 

1895 

1,593* 

Massachusetts,  U.  S.  census,   . 

1880 

893 

Massachusetts,  U.  S.  census. 

1890 

7^ 

*  See  page  511  for  an  explanation  of  these  large  numbers. 

The  foregoing  table  has  some  astonishing  aspects.     There  is 
a  surprising  discrepancy,  for  instance,  between  the  State  figures 
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and  those  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  looks  as  if  Mas- 
sachusetts had  twice  as  many  blind  people  as  other  enlightened 
countries,  —  as  if,  indeed,  she  should  be  classed  with  high  north- 
em  countries  like  Norway,  where  eyes  break  down  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow  fields,  or  with  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries like  Egypt,  where  the  blindness  that  comes  through  igno- 
rance and  negligence  is  something  appalling.  The  censuses  of 
the  United  States  previous  to  1880  are  practically  worthless 
for  statistics  of  the  blind ;  those  for  1880  and  1890  are  regarded 
as  fairly  trustworthy.  The  censuses  of  the  State  are  very  care- 
fully taken.  Before  instituting  comparison,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  basis  on  which  the  State  and  the  national  statistics 
of  the  blind  rest.  Both  classes  of  statistics  relate  to  people 
blind  in  both  eyes,  but  the  tests  of  blindness  difier,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  in  the  '*  Report  on  the  insane, 
feeble-minded,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  in  the  United  States 
at  the  eleventh  census:  1890,"  by  John  S.  Billings,  M.D., 
deputy  surgeon-general,  U.  S.  Army,  expert  special  agent: 
"This  result,  as  regards  Massachusetts,  is  .  .  .  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  State  census  the  term  '  blind '  included  all  who 
<  cannot  distinguish  forms  or  colors  distinctly,'  —  that  is,  not 
only  the  totally  blind,  but  those  with  defective  vision ;  while 
in  the  United  States  census  only  those  were  reported  as  '  blind ' 
who  could  not  count  accurately  the  number  of  fingers  of  another 
person  held  up  before  them  at  a  distance  of  a  foot." 

The  enumerators  under  both  censuses,  the  State  and  the  na- 
tional, generally  take  the  statements  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
or  of  some  trustworthy  person  who  is  presumed  to  know  the 
facts,  with  reference  to  the  causes,  nature  and  extent  of  the 
blindness,  as  well  as  the  number  afflicted.  They  seldom  have 
occasion,  indeed,  to  apply  in  a  personal  and  experimental  w^ay 
these  tests ;  but  the  answers  which  they  receive  in  response 
to  their  inquiries  are  aifected,  no  doubt,  by  the  definitions  of 
blindness  which  these  tests  imply,  and  which  the  enumerators 
must  frequently  use  in  guiding  people  to  correct  answers. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Lal)or,  under  whose  direction  the  State  census 
of  1895  was  taken,  has,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  investi- 
gation, specially  separated  from  the  3,983  blind  people  reported 
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those  who  were  totally  blind  at  the  time,  —  blind,  it  may  be 
presumed,  by  the  United  States  test  of  blindness,  — and  finds 
that  their  number  is  1,564,  or  626  for  each  million  of  the  pop- 
ulation, while  the  number  of  the  semi-blind  is  2,419,  or  967 
for  each  million. 

Since  Massachusetts  has  an  exti'aordinarily  large  number  of 
blind  under  a  broad  definition  of  blindness,  and  an  extraordi- 
narily small  number  under  a  narrow  definition,  it  follows  that 
it  is  important  to  know  the  standard  of  blindness  adopted  by 
the  different  countries,  before  instituting  comparisons  between 
them  and  ourselves. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr. 
Wadlin  has  classified  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  as  follows :  — 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS,  AND  SEX. 


l7in>BB  TWBKTT-OVB  TBABS  OF  AOB. 


At  home. 


In  instita- 
tiont. 


Total. 


Persons  totally  blind, 
Males,  . 
Females, 

Persons  semi-blind, 
Males,  .  ... 
Females, 

Aggregates,     . 
Males,  . 
Females, 


76 
43 
88 

281 
164 
127 

857 
197 
160 


126 
78 
62 

94 
68 
86 

219 
131 

88 


201 

116 

86 

875 
212 
163 

676 
328 
248 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS,  AND  SEX. 


TWEKTT-OXE  TBABS  OF  AQE  AVD  OVER. 


In  InsUta- 
tions. 


Persons  totally  blind. 
Males,  . 
Females, 

Persons  semi-blind. 
Males,  . 
Females, 

Aggregates,     . 
Males,  . 
Females, 


1,192 
659 
633 

1,832 

1,102 

730 

8,024 
1,761 
1,263 


171 
76 
96 

212 
102 
110 

383 

178 
206 


1,363 
736 
628 

2,044 

1,204 

840 

8,407 
1,939 
1,468 
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CLASSIFICATIOK  OF  BLINDNESS,  A.ND  SEX. 


At  home. 


In  inttita- 
tiont. 


TotaL 


Persons  totally  blind, 
Males,  . 
Females, 

Persons  semi-blind, 
Males,  . 
Females, 

Affgrcgates,     . 
Males,  . 
Females, 


1,268 
702 
566 

2,118 

1,256 

857 

3,881 
1,958 
1,423 


296 
149 
147 

806 
160 
146 

602 
309 
293 


1,564 
851 
713 

2,419 
1,416 
1,003 

3,983 
2,267 
1,716 


It  is  quite  certain  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation the  broader  definition  of  blindness  adopted  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts census  is  the  better.  It  brings  out  more  correctly 
the  number  of  persons  whose  condition  seriously  concerns  both 
themselves  and  the  public.  Mr.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  says :  *'  In  answering  the  questions 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  sight,  or  as  to  the  total  blindness 
of  particular  pupils,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the 
popular  belief  that  no  one  is  blind  who  sees  light,  and  with  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  hence  it  is  a  school 
for  those  who  cannot  see  light.  Of  the  106  pupils  now  in  at- 
tendance at  the  institution,  25  are  totally  blind,  while  the  remain- 
ing 81  have  more  or  less  vision,  some  being  able  to  distinguish 
colors  and  move  about  with  ease,  while  others  can  barely  dis- 
tinguish the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  So  far  as  education  is 
concerned,  these  boys  and  girls  are  all  practically  blind,  —  that 
is,  no  one  of  them  has  sufficient  sight  to  enable  him  to  study  in 
the  public  schools,  —  and  this  is  the  only  school  in  which  any 
of  them  can  be  trained  and  educated  so  as  to  become  useful  men 
and  women .  Several  of  the  pupils  now  attending  the  institution 
were  within  the  past  two  years  attending  the  public  schools  in 
the  community  in  which  their  parents  reside.  Their  eyes,  per- 
haps naturally  weak,  failed  under  the  strain  of  constant  daily 
use  in  the  schools ;  and  this  fact  would  lead  us  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  generally,  periodical 
tests  should  not  be  made  of  the  eyesight  of  growing  children." 
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(Twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind.) 

The  test  for  blindness  at  the  Perkins  Institution  is  lack  of 
'*  sufficient  sight  to  distinguish  printed  letters  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  square,"  —  a  test  under  which  many  if  not  nearly  all  of  the 
semi-blind  children  enumerated  in  the  State  census  must  be 
accounted  blind. 

Of  the  number  returned  by  the  State  census  for  1895,  1,672 
males  and  1,269  females,  or  2,941  in  all,  are  reported  as  simply 
blind,  —  blind,  with  no  attendant  circumstances  noted ;  while 
the  rest,  595  males  and  447  females,  or  1,042  in  all,  are  reported 
not  only  as  blind,  but  also  as  orphans,  or  paupers,  or  criminals, 
or  persons  variously  defective  or  diseased.  Indeed,  the  census 
divides  these  1,042  blind  persons  into  no  less  than  61  groups. 
In  the  following  table  a  few  of  these  groups  are  given,  with  the 
numbers  belonging  to  each,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
variety  of  adverse  conditions  and  complications  that  accompany 
blindness :  — 


GROUPS. 


Males. 


Femalea.        Totals. 


Convicts  that  are  blind, 

Homeless  minors  that  are  blind, 

Paupers  that  are  blind, 

Paupers  lame  and  blind,   . 

Paupers  insane  and  blind, 

Paupers  deaf  and  blind,     . 

Chronic  blind  persons, 

Chronic  deaf  and  blind, 

Maimed  and  blind,     . 

Lame  and  blind, 

Paralytic  blind. 

Epileptic  blind,  .... 

Insane  deaf  and  blind. 

Deaf  and  blind,  .... 


21 

lo9 

131 

8 

9 

7 

67 
6 

34 
40 
19 
4 
1 
66 


1 

80 

120 

4 
14 

5 
86 

2 

5 
31 
10 

1 

1 
69 


22 

189 

251 

12 

23 

12 

103 

7 

39 

71 

29 

5 

2 

125 


And  so  on  for  47  additional  groups.  It  is  obvious  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  blind  people  are  so  weighted  down  by 
other  afflictions  that  their  formal  instruction  either  for  intel- 
lectual or  industrial  purposes  is  out  of  the  question. 

Of  the  50,411  cases  of  blindness  reported  in  the  United  States 
census  for  1890,  4,267  were  congenital,  40,354  were  non-con- 
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genital  and  5,790  unknown.     The  causes  of  blindness,  with  the 
number  of  eases  for  each,  were  ascertained  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Unknown, 14,456 

Injury  to  the  eyes, 7,134 

Diseases  of  the  eye  itself, 6,455 

Cataract, 4,875 

Congenital, 4,267 

Brain  disease, 2,366 

Scrofula, 1,822 

General  fever, 1,213 

Measles, 889 

Military  service, 743 

Scarlet-fever, 556 

Small-pox, 448 

Glaucoma, 209 

Disease  of  one  eye  following  injury  of  the  other,  158 

Cancer, 82 

All  other  causes, 5,738 

Total, 50,411 

The  causes  of  blindness  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  one 
to  expect  an  increasing  number  of  cases  as  people  advance  in 
years,  and  therefore  a  larger  proportion  of  adult  blind  than  of 
non-adult  blind.  The  census  returns  of  England  and  Wales 
for  1881  show  that:  — 


For  a  million  people  under  5, . 
For  a  million  people  between  5  and  15, 
For  a  million  people  between  15  and  20, 
For  a  million  people  between  20  and  25, 
For  a  million  people  between  25  and  45, 
For  a  million  people  between  45  and  65, 
For  a  million  people  above  65, 


166  are  blind. 

288  are  blind. 

388  are  blind. 

422  are  blind. 

641  are  blind. 
1,625  are  blind 
6,915  are  blind. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  more  advanced  the  age  the  fewer  the 
sundvors  of  that  age.  Out  of  a  million  people  one  hundred 
years  old,  the  number  of  the  blind  would  be  enormous ;  but  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1895,  there  were  only  35  persons  above  that 
age.  The  foregoing  table  needs,  therefore,  to  be  used  with 
caution.  It  appears  from  the  State  census  of  1895  that,  of  the 
3,983  who  are  blind  or  semi-blind,  576  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  3,407  are  over,  —  that  is  to  say,  86  per  cent. 
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of  the  blind  are  adults ;  of  the  totally  blind,  85  per  cent,  are 
adults;  of  the  semi-blind,  87  per  cent,  are  adults. 

The  latest  returns  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  were  for 
1895.  For  1900  the  number  of  the  blind  and  semi-blind  can- 
not be  far  from  4,200,  of  whom  the  number  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  be  placed  approidmately  at  600  and  the  num- 
ber over  twenty-one  at  3,600,  As  to  the  status  of  the  minors 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adults  on  the  other,  it  may  be  said :  — 

1.  That  about  150  minors  are  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  receiving  instruction 
that  cannot  but  serve  them  well  when  they  return  to  their  homes. 

2.  That  about  60  minors  are  in  other  institutions. 

3.  That  the  remaining  390  minors  belong  to  the  following 
groups :  — 

(a)  Those  not  admissible  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
because  they  are  too  young, 

(6)  Those  not  admissible  to  the  Perkins  Institution  because 
they  are  under  nine. 

(c)  Those  not  admissible  to  the  Perkins  Institution  because 
they  are  over  nineteen. 

(d)  Those  not  educable  because  of  a  complication  of  condi- 
tions. 

(e)  Those  who  in  capacity  and  age  are  eligible  to  schooling, 
but  have  not  availed  themselves  of  their  privileges. 

4.  That,  of  the  3,600  adult  blind,  about  400  are  in  institutions 
chiefly  because  of  their  poverty  and  lack  of  homes. 

5.  That,  of  the  3,200  at  home,  some  have  received  instruction 
in  their  youth  or  have  been  favored  in  well-to-do  homes  with 
instruction  in  their  adult  years,  and  are  able  to  read  embossed 
type,  while  others  are  physically  and  mentally  beyond  the  reach 
of  instruction. 

6.  That,  after  excluding  the  classes  enumerated  under  num- 
ber five,  there  must  remain  a  considerable  proportion  of  adult 
blind  for  whom  home  instruction  is  both  feasible  and  desirable. 
How  large  this  proportion  is,  has  not  been  ascertained.  A 
cofnsiderable  number  capable  of  receiving  instruction  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  apathetic  towards  it.  Courage  and  hope  have  left 
them.  They  have  resigned  themselves  to  their  afliiction  with 
a  kind  of  despair.     How  many  would  be  likely  to  accept  in- 
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struction  from  visitors,  and  profit  by  it,  no  one  can  tell.  All 
one  can  say  is,  that  the  number  of  teachable  cases  must  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  total  number  of  adult  blind. 

n.  Points  for  Consideration  in  Connection  with  the 
Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes 
AND  THE  Views  of  Various  Authorities  upon  these 
Points. 

The  person  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  the  legislative  resolve  is  Mr.  J.  Newton  Breed  of 
Somerville,  himself  a  blind  man.  It  was  decided  that,  what- 
ever other  inquiries  might  be  made,  Mr.  Breed  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  suggest  inquiries  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to 
indicate  the  persons  to  whom  they  should  be  sent.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Breed  submitted  a  list  of  questions,  the  first  division 
relating  to  literary  privileges  for  the  adult  blind,  and  the  second 
to  their  industrial  instruction. 

The  following  letter,  containing  Mr.  Breed's  questions,  was 
sent  out  to  eighteen  persons,  —  some  of  them  specialists,  whose 
life  work  it  has  been  to  promote  the  instruction  and  welfare  of 
the  blind,  and  some  of  them  people  who  had  been  taught  at 
their  homes :  — 

In  the  Sebyice  of  the  Commonwealth, 

State  Board  op  Education, 

State  House,  Boston,  Oct.  6, 1899. 

My  Dear :  —  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  legislative  resolve  of 

Massachusetts,  relating  to  the  feasibility  of  instracting  the  adult  blind 
in  their  homes ;  also  a  set  of  questions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  Newton 
Breed,  a  blind  man,  who  more  than  any  one  else  was  instrumental  in 
securiDg  the  passage  of  the  resolve. 

Mr.  Breed  gave  me  your  name  as  that  of  one  who  can  enlighten  the 
Board  of  Education  on  some  phases  of  the  subject.  If  you  care  to 
answer  any  or  all  of  Mr.  Breed's  questions,  your  answers  will  be 
gratefully  received ;  but  what  I  am  chiefly  concerned  to  find  out  is 
the  lesson  of  any  observation  or  experience  which  you  may  have 
enjoyed  with  reference :  — 

I.  To  the  teaching  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes :  — 

(a)  On  the  industrial  or  trade  side. 

(6)  On  the  literary  or  academic  side. 
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II.  To  the  demand,  if  any,  for  special  or  easy  forms  of  type  for 
the  instruction  at  their  homes  of  the  adult  blind  who  have  not  that 
acuteness  of  touch  which  belongs  to  the  younger  blind. 

in.  To  the  demand,  if  any,  for  suitable  literature  to  be  sent  to 
their  homes. 

rv.  Or  to  any  phase  of  the  theme  that  is  defined  in  the  resolve. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  answer  any  of  the  enclosed  questions  unless 
your  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  is 
sufl3ciently  great  to  justify  me  in  trespassing  on  your  courteous  at- 
tention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Frank  A.  Hill, 

Secretary. 

Replies  to  the  inquiries  were  received  from  the  following  per- 
sons, all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  hold  responsible  posi- 
tions in  connection  with  agencies  for  variously  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  blind :  — 

1.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Miss  Edith  M.  Bainbrigge,  secretary  of  the  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  for  the  Blind,  47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W.,  Eng. 

3.  Mr.  G.  R.  Boyle,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation for  promoting  the  Education  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind,  33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W.,  Eng. 

4.  Mr.  C.  F.  Eraser,  superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  Murdoch  Square,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

5.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Witherspoon  Building,  Room  618,  1222  Wahiut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

6.  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  honorary  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Society  for  Embossing  and  Circulating  the  Bible,  etc.,  in 
Moon's  Type  for  the  Blind,  104  Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  Eng., 

7.  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  3  Dennis  Street,  Gardiner,  Me. 

8.  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  secretary.  The  General  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  Eng. 

9.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  secretary,  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  53  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.,  Eng. 
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The  replies  of  the  foregoing  persons  were  accompanied  in 
many  cases  by  reports  and  illustrative  or  explanatory  literature. 

Replies  were  also  received  from  the  following  blind  persons 
who  were  able  to  speak  of  home  instruction  for  the  adult  blind 
from  personal  experience  :  — 

1.  Miss  Lilla  H.  Albee,  Warwick,  Mass. 

2.  Mr.  Harry  Forrester,  11  Allen  Street,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

3.  Mr.  Lucien  B.  Gould,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer Soldiers,  Togus,  Me. 

4.  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer Soldiers,  Togus,  Me. 

5.  Mr.  William  W.  Stone,  611  Broadway,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Literary  Privileges  for  the  Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes, 

1 .  Would  the  privilege  of  reading,  or  of  reading  and  writing,  be  a 
benefit  to  the  adult  blind  ? 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  answers  were  unanimously 
in  the  affirmative.  This  benefit  is  not  necessarily  a  pecuniary 
one.  The  lives  of  the  adult  blind  are  certainly  brightened  by 
their  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  and  experience  confirms  what  reason  in- 
dicates. 

2.  Will  the  adult  blind,  under  existing  conditions,  ask  or  apply 
for  such  privilege  ? 

To  this  inquiry  various  answers  were  given.  The  adult  blind 
in  England,  says  one,  ask  for  the  privilege.  The  adult  blind 
are  sure  to  ask  for  it,  says  a  second.  They  do  not  ask  for  it, 
says  a  third,  but  they  gladly  use  it  when  it  is  offered  to  them. 
They  have  not  asked  for  it  in  the  United  States,  says  a  fourth. 
They  must  be  sought  out  and  taught  in  their  own  homes,  says 
a  fifth. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  they  ask  for  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Fraser  says:  **The  adult  blind  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  will  have  to  be  sought  out  and  encouraged  to  learn 
to  read.  Samples  of  print  without  previous  instruction  will 
have  little  or  no  meaning  to  them.  The  fact  is  that  touch  is 
almost  a  dormant  sense,  and  requires  to  be  awakened." 
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Dr.  Moon  of  Philadelphia  says:  **  At  the  present  time  the 
adult  blind  in  this  country  are  as  a  body  unaware  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  able  to  learn  to  read  by  means  of  embossed 
type,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  they  are  likely  to  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  reading ;  it  must  be  brought  to  their  notice  in 
a  proper  manner.  As  most  of  them  lose  their  eyesight  from 
exhausting  diseases,  from  accidents,  or  from  causes  which 
shatter  the  nervous  system,  they  should  have  as  few  obstacles 
as  possible  put  in  their  way;  and  for  this  reason  the  easily 
acquired  embossed  type  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Moon  of  Eng- 
land should  be  brought  to  their  notice,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  they  will  be  able  to  learn  it.  The  systems  of  em- 
bossed type  principally  used  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  where 
children  only  are  taught  are  the  ordinary  complicated  Roman 
letter  and  three  different  systems  of  dotted  letters  which  have 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  type  used  by  the  sighted. 
These  systems  are  unfitted  for  the  majority  of  adults.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  success  of  these  types  with  children, 
it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  but  very  few  blind  adults 
can  decipher  the  characters  or  commit  to  memory  the  contrac- 
tions with  which  some  of  them  are  burdened.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Moon  type  can  be 
easily  learned  by  the  blind  of  all  ages,  and  it  is  now  being 
read  with  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  by  a  large  number 
of  adults  even  up  to  ninety  years  of  age  in  Philadelphia." 

The  conflict  of  views  in  the  answers  to  inquiry  No.  2  is  prob- 
ably more  apparent  than  real.  The  isolation  and  helplessness 
of  the  blind,  on  the  one  hand,  estop  them  from  any  very  active 
personal  effort  to  seek  for  reading  and  writing  privileges.  Not 
unfrequently  there  is  entire  ignorance  on  their  part  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  help  in  this  direction.  The  blind  may,  therefore, 
be  eager  to  utilize  these  privileges  when  brought  to  their  homes  ; 
there  may  be  a  desire,  when  such  privileges  are  fiilly  explained 
to  them,  to  have  them  brought  to  their  homes ;  and,  yet,  when 
it  comes  to  taking  the  initiative  in  securing  them,  a  certain 
seeming  indifference  or  apathy  may  be  readily  understood. 

3.  Is  it  desirable  or  feasible  to  offer  samples  of  type,  sacb  as 
nearly  all  the  adult  blind  can  be  taught  to  read  with  very  little  effort. 
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to  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  with  information  about  the  privi- 
leges offered,  and  with  offers  of  instruction  when  needed  ? 

The  answers  are  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

Miss  Moon  of  Brighton,  England,  says:  **This  is  exactly 
what  is  needed,  and  can  be  accomplished  by  sending  teachers 
to  their  homes," 

Dr.  Moon  of  Philadelphia  says:  **It  is  both  desirable  and 
feasible  to  offer  samples  of  easily  decipherable  type  to  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  complete  library  of  the  embossed  books  in  the  Moon 
type,  and  the  employing  of  visitors  to  search  out  the  blind,  to 
teach  them  to  read  at  their  homes,  and  periodically  to  exchange 
their  books.  This  is  an  inexpensive  plan  of  reaching  and  teach- 
ing the  adult  blind,  who  are  generally  isolated,  hidden  away 
from  the  public  eye,  brooding  over  their  loss  of  sight  and  their 
dependence  upon  others.  Oftentimes  they  sit  alone  for  hours, 
without  any  one  to  read  to  them,  and  without  any  means  of 
passing  the  time  agreeably.  All  this  is  changed  when  they 
can  place  their  hands  on  an  embossed  book  which  they  can 
read  for  themselves.  But  the  blind  need  to  be  sought  out; 
they  are  not  likely  to  ask  for  the  boon,  most  of  them  being 
either  unaware  of  the  existence  of  embossed  books  or  in- 
credulous of  their  ability  to  learn  to  read." 

Mr.  Stainsby  says :  **  This  question  is  perhaps  best  answered 
by  stating  that  in  connection  with  this  institution  we  have  an 
adult  blind  branch,  and  during  last  year  no  less  than  376  blind 
persons  were  systematically  visited  in  their  homes,  taught  to 
read,  and  supplied  with  books.  In  some  cases,  where  the  two 
teachers  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  find  it  impossible,  from 
advanced  age,  extreme  infirmity  or  other  bodily  or  mental  afflic- 
tions, to  teach  the  blind  to  read,  the  members  have  gladly  wel- 
comed our  teachers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  read  to.  The 
type  most  generally  used  by  the  members  of  our  adult  blind 
branch  is  Dr.  Moon's  type,  which,  from  its  extreme  simplicity 
and  its  similarity  to  the  type  ordinarily  used  by  seeing  people, 
is  quickly  acquired  even  by  the  aged  blind.  Many,  however, 
also  learn  the  Braille  type,  and  welcome  the  weekly  newspaper 
circulated  amongst  them  in  this  type." 
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Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  in  Massachusetts  **  it  is  already  done," 

4.  Is  any  literature  now  offered  to  the  adult  blind,  suited  to  their 
wants  and  needs,  without  an  expense  which  they  can  ill  afford? 

The  English  answers  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  an  exten- 
sive literature  suited  to  the  blind,  in  type  feasible  for  them  to 
learn ;  that  the  expense  of  such  literature  is  considerable  and 
usually  beyond  the  means  of  the  blind,  so  that  they  rarely  pur- 
chase books  for  themselves  ;  but  that,  the  type  once  conquered, 
they  prize  this  literature,  if  it  is  brought  to  them  with  no 
attendant  burden  of  expense. 

Two  or  three  of  the  answers  from  blind  people  in  Massachu- 
setts indicate  that  they  are  not  satisfied  either  with  the  litera- 
ture which  they  conceive  to  be  available  or  with  the  expense 
attending  its  use. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  however,  says:  ''Books  are  sent  out  from 
our  library  to  all  applicants  free  of  charge  save  for  that  of 
transportation.  Books  can  also  be  obtained  from  many  of  the 
leading  libraries  throughout  New  England  to  which  this  insti- 
tution has  donated  reading  matter." 

5.  Is  it  necessary  to  furnish  more  literature  than  is  now  available? 

The  answers  indicate  that  while,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  stock  of  reading  matter  for  the  blind  must  be  somewhat 
limited,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  abundance  of  books  in  the 
Roman  as  well  as  in  the  Moon  and  Braille  types  for  the  blind 
who  are  just  beginning  to  read,  and  the  stock  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Moreover,  any  book  may  be  reproduced  in  em- 
bossed type,  provided  payment  of  the  expense  of  so  doing  is 
guaranteed. 

Ojie  reply  says:  ''More  of  a  different  sort,  particularly  in 
the  line  of  current  events.  The  tastes  of  the  blind  are  like 
those  of  seeing  people." 

Mr,  Anagnos  says:  "Our  capability  for  distribution  is 
greater  than  the  demand." 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  understand  how  blind  people  in  their 
homes  may  sometimes  lament  a  poverty  or  dearth  of  literature 
^adapted  to  their  use,  while  publications  for  the  blind  are  com- 
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paratively  abundant.     It  is  common  enough  for  seeing  people 
to  be  unaware  of  resources  they  would  be  glad  to  utilize. 

6.  Can  such  literature  be  produced  much  cheaper  than  at  present 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  greatly  improved  modes  of  ink  printing? 

This  question  was  not  worded  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
convey  its  meaning.  Several  persons  said,  and  truly,  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  ink  printing  and  printing  for 
the  blind.  It  was  simply  desired  to  know,  however,  whether, 
just  as  in  ink  printing  there  has  been  great  gain  in  speed, 
cheapness  and  execution,  a  corresponding  gain  is  not  possible 
in  embossed  printing.  The  obvious  answer  is  **  Yes."  And 
yet  improvements  in  the  way  of  securing  such  cheapness  and 
excellence  are  somewhat  dependent  on  the  extent  and  strength 
of  the  demand,  present  and  prospective,  for  embossed  litera- 
ture. 

7.  Would  a  weekly  newspaper,  giving  the  news  of  the  day  and 
information  as  to  the  latest  movements  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  dis- 
covery, be  more  acceptable  to  the  adult  blind  than  classic  books, 
many  of  which  they  have  read  while  they  had  their  sight? 

Mr.  Anagnos  says:  «*Not  feasible.  Such  a  publication 
would  be  exceedingly  cumbersome.  All  information  on  cur- 
rent events  could  be  more  readily  and  satisfactorily  obtained 
by  the  blind  through  the  seeing  friends." 

Mr.  Boyle  says:  **A  weekly  newspaper  would  be  useful 
and  no  doubt  much  appreciated,  but  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  produce  it.  In  England  we  have  only  one  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  blind,  called  the  *  Weekly  Summary,'  price 
2d,     It  is  liked,  but  contains  very  little  news." 

Dr.  Moon  says  :  **  A  newspaper  or  a  magazine,  issued  peri- 
odically, has  been  tried,  with  some  success.  ...  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  cost  of  reproduction,  it  has  of  recent  years 
been  thought,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory  to  publish 
standard  works  than  to  issue  merely  ephemeral  literature." 

Miss  Moon  says :  *'  I  do  not  think  a  newspaper  would  be  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  adult  reading  blind,  although,  of 
course,  it  would  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  but  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  such  a  thing  would  be  most  expensive,  and  would 
never  be  self-supporting.'' 

Mr.  Stainsby  says  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
greatly  valued  by  the  blind,  and  approves  their  introduction, 
although  he  admits  that  such  items  of  news  as  they  contain  can 
be  easily  obtained  from  friends. 

The  blind  themselves  —  those  who  have  learned  to  read  — 
would  naturally  prize  a  weekly  newspaper.  Just  as  seeing 
people  frequently,  if  not  generally  prefer  the  newspaper  to 
classic  literature,  so  a  similar  trend  exists  among  many  of  the 
reading  blind.  The  desirability  of  such  a  paper  is  one  thing, 
however ;  its  feasibility,  a  different  thing. 

8.  Would  such  a  newspaper,  the  first  copy  of  which  should  contain 
the  alphabet,  with  instruction  from  which  a  seeing  person  could  teach 
the  blind  one  to  read  it,  be  the  cheapest  and  most  acceptable  method 
of  reaching  blind  adults  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  thinks  that  such  a  newspaper  is  **  not  feasible." 

Mr.  Boyle  does  not  regard  such  a  newspaper  as  **the  best 
means  of  teaching  the  adult  blind."  He  adds:  *<In  order  to 
thoroughly  learn  the  Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  board,  brass  guide,  style,  eraser,  paper,  and 
an  embossed  primer;  also  a  little  book  of  instructions  in  ordi- 
nary print  for  the  seeing," 

**  It  would  be  an  experiment,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  **  and  expe- 
rience would  be  the  only  way  of  telling  results." 

**  An  embossed  newspaper  might  certainly  be  one  means  of 
reaching  adults,"  says  Dr.  Moon ;  **  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prepare  a  newspaper  for  that  purpose,  when  so  many  choice 
specimens  of  English  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  suited 
to  all  intellectual  grades,  .  .  .  are  also  printed  in  the  easily 
acquired  Moon  type." 

<*  Instruction  in  reading,  I  consider,  is  best  given  by  blind 
teachers  of  the  blind,"  says  Mr.  Stainsby. 

Some  of  the  adult  blind,  however,  look  with  favor  upon  such 
a  newspaper,  although  they  question  the  cheapness  of  the  plan. 

9.  Can  such  a  paper  be  printed  and  circulated  for  $2  per  annum, 
and  would  it  be  feasible  for  the  State  to  appropriate  $10,000  the  first 
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year,  to  procure  presses,  etc.,  and  $5,000  for  two  or  three  succeeding 
years,  with  the  prospect  and  hope  that  in  a  few  years  such  a  paper 
would  be  self-sustaining? 

The  general  tenor  of  the  answers  was  that,  whatever  service 
such  a  newspaper  might  render,  it  could  not  become  self- 
sustaining. 

**  To  help  the  blind,"  says  Mr.  Boyle,  **  you  will  have  to  go 
on  philanthropic  lines  .   .  .  and  be  prepared  to  lose." 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  the  scheme  is  **  not  feasible." 

Dr.  Moon,  however,  thinks  that,  <*  if  such  appropriations  as 
those  referred  to  could  be  secured,  a  vast  amount  of  good  could 
be  effected  in  procuring  an  increase  in  the  embossed  literature 
for  the  blind ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  newspaper  at  $2  per 
annum  might  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  become  self-sustain- 
ing." He  makes  a  significant  qualification  of  his  view  in  these 
words  :  *'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  news  as  regards 
ordinary  passing  events  would  at  the  end  of  a  week  be  stale ; 
and,  if  the  articles  were  of  a  scientific  and  narrative  character, 
they  might  just  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  appear  in  distinct 
volumes  and  in  permanent  form." 

10.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  privileges  asked  for  would  in  many 
cases  stimulate  the  ambition  and  energies  of  the  poor  man  who  has 
given  up  in  despair  to  try  some  means  by  which  he  can  become  a  pro- 
ducer and  earn  a  part  or  all  of  his  own  living  by  honest  industry? 

The  answers  all  indicate  that,  the  more  the  blind  are  edu- 
cated, provided  always  the  education  is  suited  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  more  abundant  and  accessible  the  privileges  are 
that  minister  to  such  an  education,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
become  ambitious,  self-sustaining  and  fairly  happy. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  ''  the  blind,  like  the  seeing,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  workers  and  the  drones ;  and 
a  self-respecting  blind  man  will  become  a  producer  as  surely 
as  his  seeins:  brother." 


^o 


Industrial  Instruction  for  the  Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes. 
1.  Can  those  who  have  learned  or  followed  some  trade  for  a  living^ 
before  becoming  blind  be  taught  the  means  which  have  been  found  by 
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years  of  experience  to  make  four  senses  do  the  work  of  five  at  that 
trade ;  and  can  the  man  who  has  thought  it  impossible  for  him  to  do 
more  be  encouraged  to  pursue  some  part  of  his  former  occupation  for 
partial  or  entu-e  support? 

Most  of  the  answers  indicate  a  belief  that  trades  followed 
before  blindness  can  generally  be  followed  after  blindness,  — 
in  short,  that  four  senses,  with  intelligent  direction,  can  be 
made  in  time  to  do  reasonably  well  the  work  of  five  at  such 
trades.  Mr.  Anagnos  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
there  are  some  trades  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
without  the  aid  of  sight. 

Mr.  Boyle  thinks  it  is  better  for  a  man  who  followed  a  trade 
before  becoming  blind  to  continue  in  it  afterwards,  if  possible, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  make  four 
senses  do  the  work  of  five. 

Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  teaching  of  trades  to  the  blind 
can  be  far  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  given  in  institutions 
for  the  blind  than  in  their  homes.  Tools,  materials  and  ex- 
perts in  teaching  various  trades  are  provided  much  better  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

There  seems  to  be  no  dissent  from  the  view  that  encourage- 
ment is  helpful  to  all,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  blind. 

2.  Can  the  youug  and  middle-aged  blind  be  taught  some  occupation 
by  which  they  can  earn  a  part  or  all  of  their  support,  in  either  of  the 
ways  practised  in  other  countries  ?  Two  of  these  ways  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  first,  where  one  has  suflScient  business  faculties  to  prosecute 
business  on  his  own  account,  he  is  assisted  to  start  in  business  of  his 
own,  — this  is  called  the  Saxon  method ;  second,  where  one's  business 
ability  is  not  apparent,  and  he  has  no  kindred  or  friends  to  take  the 
care  of  his  business,  there  may  be  established  working  homes,  where, 
if  not  entirely  self-sustaining,  one  may  earn  the  larger  part  of  his  liv- 
ing, and  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  charity  of  friends  or  the 
public. 

Mr,  Stainsby  :  **  The  methods  suggested  in  this  question  are 
precisely  those  adopted  in  this  institution.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  a  very  large  number  of  ex-pupils  of  good  business 
.ability  practising  trades  and  professions  in  their  own  homes, 
having  been  assisted  to  do  so  by  this  institution.     We  have 
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something  like  50  blind  persons  now  employed  in  our  work- 
shops (and  this  number  is  rapidly  increasing) ,  who  are  gaining 
a  fair  wage,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  entirely  support  them- 
selves. These  employees  have  been  trained  at  the  institution, 
and  have  received  employment  at  the  completion  of  their  train- 
ing. In  every  instance  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
started  these  persons  in  business  on  their  own  account,  either 
because  the  trades  they  have  learned  could  not  be  practised  at 
home,  or  their  business  capacity  would  not  be  likely  to  bring 
them  success.  Besides  the  employees  mentioned  above,  we  have 
a  considerable  number  of  blind  teachers." 

Dr.  Moon  :  «*  Upon  an  average  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
blind  capable  of  handiwork  can  be  considei'ed  to  possess  business 
ability  sufficient  to  conduct  business  on  their  own  account ;  the 
remainder  need  the  fostering  care  and  assistance  of  the  working 
homes ;  and  in  such  homes  many  can  earn  from  $4  to  $8  regu- 
larly per  week,  —  probably  in  some  cases  even  more  than  that. 
Those  who  are  in  business  for  themselves  oftentimes  have  as 
much  as  they  can  do  on  their  own  account,  especially  at  chair 
caning  and  basket  work.*' 

Mr.  Fraser:  **Thi3  question  is  a  large  one,  and  involves 
many  considerations.  Congregations  of  the  adult  blind  cannot 
work  to  advantage.  My  idea  is  that  local  workshops,  employ- 
ing from  4  to  6  blind  persons,  should  be  established  in  each  city 
or  town  which  has  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants.  These 
would  not  be  altogether  self-supporting." 

Mr.  Boyle  :  "  Where  the  blind  have  business  capacity,  there 
is  no  doubt  they  can  and  do  succeed.  The  Saxon  method  is 
very  good.  Workshops  for  the  blind,  such  as  you  suggest, 
have  been  tried  in  England  with  very  great  success  in  the 
majority  of  cases." 

Miss  Moon  :  **  I  think  the  Saxon  method  most  desirable,  and 
also  working  homes,  properly  managed,  where  the  blind  person 
has  no  personal  relatives  or  friends  to  help  him." 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  **  Even  were  such  a  movement  successful  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  —  a  fact  which  has  never  yet  been 
proved,  in  spite  of  repeated  experiments  in  this  country,  —  the 
idea  embodied  in  the  system  of  working  homes  is  a  mistaken 
one.     By  the  establishment  and  support  of  special  institutions, 
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which  in  reality  are  almshouses  pure  and  simple,  disguised  under 
the  misleading  name  of  industrial  homes,  blind  adults  of  both 
sexes  are  segregated  from  ordinary  society  and  form  a  sort  of 
community  by  themselves,  which  is  decidedly  injurious  to  their 
intellectual,  social,  moral  and  spiritual  interests.  By  gathering 
under  its  roof  not  only  the  good  and  deserving  persons  but  also 
a  part  of  very  undesirable  elements,  it  lowers  the  moral  standard 
of  the  blind,  dulls  the  incentives  to  honest  endeavor,  and  offers 
inducements  for  seeking  refiige  under  it  to  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  be  indolent  and  discontented  under  the  effect  of  a 
wholesome  discipline.  To  the  careful  student  and  impartial 
investigator  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  prevailing  industrial 
system  in  the  civilized  world,  in  which  the  use  of  the  iron  fin- 
gers of  machinery  of  every  conceivable  kind  has  rendered 
valueless  those  of  the  human  flesh,  it  is  clearly  evident  that, 
with  the  exception  of  mattress  making  and  of  the  tuning  of 
pianofortes,  there  is  no  manual  or  mechanical  occupation 
whereby  the  blind  can  earn  their  living,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.*' 

Such  answers  as  the  adult  blind  themselves  give  to  the  inquiry 
are  in  the  aflSrmative ;  but  the  question  occurs  whether  their 
views  may  not  spring  more  from  their  wishes  or  feelings  than 
from  any  judgment  based  on  wide  experience  and  deep  study. 

3.  Are  there  not  occupations  yet  untried  in  this  country  which  might 
prove  useful  to  the  blind? 

The  answers  are  generally  in  the  aflirmative.  The  occupa- 
tions themselves,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  neighborhood 
where  the  blind  live,  and  such  demands  of  that  neighborhood  as 
blind  men  can  train  themselves  to  meet.  There  are  but  few 
things,  however,  in  which  they  can  receive  special  training  at 
the  institutions  or  at  their  homes  from  teachers  sent  out  by  the 
institutions.  Whatever  they  do  outside  of  these  things  they 
have  to  learn  to  do  as  best  they  can. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says:  **  Conditions  are  constantly  changing, 
and  the  occupations  for  the  blind  must  and  will  change  with 
the  times.  Those  of  thirty  years  ago  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended upon  for  support,  and  new  modes  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood have  superseded  them  and  will  continue  to  do  so." 
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In  addition  to  tlie  answers  directly  given  to  the  foregoing 
inquiries,  interesting  statements  were  made  by  several  of  the 
authorities  whose  views  were  sought,  of  which  the  following 
are  illustrations :  — 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  says,  in  a  letter :  **  Of  the  small  number  of 
adult  blind  persons  I  have  known,  the  majority  show  an  inex- 
plicable but  decided  aversion  to  learning  to  use  raised  print." 
She  adds,  in  a  subsequent  letter:  **The  unwillingness  of  the 
adult  blind  to  learn  has  struck  me  forcibly  and  painfully.  I 
have  seen  most,  it  is  true,  of  elderly  men.  In  the  hospital  at 
Togus  (Maine)  they  sit  all  day  with  folded  hands,  but  will  not 
make  the  effort  to  learn  to  read,  though  the  raised-type  books 
are  in  their  hands,  as  it  were.  One  old  man,  taught  by  Mr. 
Breed  when  he  was  there,  finds  the  interest  of  his  whole  day  in 
reading ;  with  the  others,  whom  this  man  would  gladly  teach, 
I  have  pleaded  in  vain.     They  will  not  take  the  trouble." 

Mrs.  Richards  tells  of  a  similar  experience  with  blind 
women.  *'As  to  the  weekly  newspaper,"  she  adds,  '*it 
would,  I  think,  be  very  welcome,  yet  I  should  doubt  if  the 
circulation  would  justify  the  enormous  expense  it  would  re- 
quire." 

Miss  Moon  says  :  '*  The  benefit  to  the  adult  blind  of  reading 
embossed  books  brought  to  their  own  homes  is  beyond  esti- 
mation, as  it  raises  their  thoughts  above  their  affliction,  and 
causes  them  to  feel  that  there  is  something  beyond  sitting  by 
the  fireside  dreaming  of  their  loss  of  sight  and  thinking  that  all 
is  against  them.  They  once  again  raise  their  heads  and  feel 
their  hearts  throb  with  expectation;  and,  as  time  goes  on, 
they  emerge  from  this  slough  of  despond  and  long  for  some- 
thing more  to  do,  and,  if  possible,  to  again  endeavor  to  earn 
their  living." 

Home  teaching  is  strongly  advocated  by  Miss  Moon,  paid 
teachers  going  to  the  homes  of  the  blind,  giving  them  instruc- 
tion, taking  to  them  suitable  books  and  exchanging  them  at 
intervals  for  others.  All  this  opens  the  mind,  and  arouses  not 
unfrequently  an  ambition  to  do  something  further.  Then 
come  inquiries  as  to  possible  occupations,  and  the  field  is 
ready  for  beginnings  in  industrial  instruction. 
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Mr.  Fraser,  himself  a  blind  man,  says :  **  There  is  no  doubt 
that  something  should  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind,  and  in  this  country  we  are  doing  what  we  can 
in  that  direction.  .  .  .  While  it  is  advisable  in  every  way  to 
encourage  the  adult  blind  to  become  active  and  useful  men  and 
women,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  such  encouragement 
or  aid  does  not  tend  to  pauperize  the  recipients.  The  adult 
blind  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  infancy  or  youth  and  who  presumably  have  re- 
ceived such  an  education  and  training  as  fit  them  to  support 
themselves ;  and  those  who  lose  their  sight  after  reaching  the 
age  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  For  the  first  class  Massa- 
chusetts has  done  nobly,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
being  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world ;  for  the 
second  class  Massachusetts  has  done  little  or  nothing.  The 
point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  this :  that,  in  aiding  the 
adult  blind  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  work  among  the  youthful  blind 
is  not  nullified.  In  my  opinion,  the  working  homes  for  blind 
men  and  blind  women  in  Pennsylvania  have  tended  to  lower 
the  standard  of  individual  eflbrt  upon  the  part  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.  These  homes, 
which  are  in  large  measure  charitable  institutions,  offer  to  the 
graduates  an  assured  and  comparatively  easy  way  of  being  sup- 
ported, and  hence  as  pupils  in  the  school  or  as  graduates  the 
blind  are  not  stimulated  to  that  measure  of  individual  effort 
which  ensures  success.  If  the  foregoing  point  be  kept  in 
mind,  I  certainly  would  approve,  heart  and  soul,  any  effort 
that  might  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind." 

Mr.  Boyle  writes:  **I  should  like  to  see  home  teaching 
societies  throughout  the  whole  of  the  world,  and  I  cannot 
understand  a  man's  opposing  them.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  blind  make  the  best  home  teachers,  and  it  gives  them  em- 
ployment. In  London  we  have  a  large  number  of  blind  people 
employed  in  this  way.  The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society 
employs  12  blind  men,  and  they  are  paid,  I  believe,  from  £60 
to  £100  per  year." 

Miss  Bainbrigge  contributes  the  following  interesting  matter 
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about  trades  for  the  adult  blind:  *' We  think  it,  as  a  rule, 
better  to  teach  trades  to  adult  blind  persons  in  workshops 
rather  than  in  their  own  homes ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  their 
sense  of  independence  is  cultivated,  and  that  they  are  generally 
happier,  if  they  can  live  among  their  own  people ;  so  we  have 
not  built  a  home  for  them,  only  a  factory.  This  is  managed, 
as  far  as  possible,  like  ordinary  factories ;  but  no  interest  on 
capital  is  taken,  and  the  manager's  salary,  firing,  and  all  inci- 
dental expenses  are  paid  from  the  endowment  fund  or  by  sub- 
scriptions.*' 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  blind  man,  in  his  own  handwriting  says : 
**  Mr.  J.  N.  Breed  taught  me  to  read  and  write  the  American 
and  English  Braille,  and  I  have  for  three  years  corresponded 
with  four  blind  men,  whom  I  have  made  happy,  as  well  as 
made  myself  a  great  blessing  to  the  blind.  Had  it  not  been 
for  it,  I  think  I  should  have  become  crazy  for  the  want  of 
something  to  devote  my  time  to.  I  have  taught  two  blind 
men  to  read,  and  they  are  more  than  pleased  to  be  able  to  read. 
Yes,  it  is  a  great  blessing,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Breed  will  meet 
with  success,  and  see  that  every  adult  blind  person  in  the 
State  is  taught  to  read  and  write,  for  it  is  such  a  comfort.  I 
read  and  write  three  alphabets.  As  for  a  blind  person's  work- 
ing and  earning  a  living,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done." 

Miss  Lilla  H.  Albee,  a  blind  person,  says:  **Till  I  was 
about  fifty-two  I  could  read ;  then  I  lost  my  sight,  which  an 
operation  partially  restored,  but  I  was  not  able  to  read.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Breed  was  in  town,  and  induced  me  to  learn  to 
read  New  York  point.  I  was  nearly  sixty,  and  thought  I 
would  not  be  able  to  learn,  because  my  touch  was  not  delicata 
enough.  It  took  three  months  to  fix  the  characters  in  my 
mind,  and  I  often  got  discouraged.  Last  winter  I  read  '  Evan- 
geline,' with  notes  and  biographical  sketch,  and  Holmes's 
poems." 

in.     What  Various  Agencies  are  now  doing  for  the 

Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes. 

What  may  be  said  under  this  head  has  in  part  already  been 

anticipated.     There  is  no  question  but  that  a  keen  and  active 

interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  is 
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shown  in  many  countries,  not  only  by  private  organizations, 
but  by  the  government.  This  interest  finds  efiective  and 
economical  expression  in  what  are  called  home  teaching 
agencies.  The  first  home  teaching  society  for  the  blind  in 
England,  if  not  the  first  in  the  world,  was  started  in  1855  by 
Miss  Graham.  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  in  his  exhaustive  work 
on  ''The  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind:  What  it 
has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  be, "  published  in  1886,  reported 
that  at  that  time  there  were  79  home  teaching  agencies  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  <<  Few  large  towns  are 
without  one,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  districts  the 
blind  are  visited  at  their  own  homes  by  the  teachers  employed 
by  the  societies.  Their  functions  are  extremely  simple.  The 
blind  are  visited  at  their  own  homes,  are  taught  to  read  by 
Moon's  system,  and  when  they  have  learned,  have  books 
brought  to  them,  which  are  changed  at  stated  intervals.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  home  teaching  societies  attempt  to  start  those 
whom  they  visit  in  trades  or  otherwise  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  themselves.  Thus,  the  Glasgow  Home  Teaching 
Society,  which  visits  1,189  of  the  blind  in  six  of  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland,  has  started  50  blind  as  small  traders. 
Employment  has  been  found  for  52  others  in  docks,  foundries, 
etc.,  and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  encourages  knitting  amongst 
the  women.  During  the  last  year  95  knitters  were  employed 
at  their  homes,  and  the  sales  amounted  to  £555." 

Many  of  these  home  teaching  agencies,  says  Dr.  Armitage, 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  some 
particular  system  of  reading  to  the  exclusion  of  other  systems, 
—  as  the  Moon  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Braille,  or  the 
Braille  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Moon.  This  narrow  view  will 
gradually  change  to  a  more  liberal  one.  Two  systems,  he 
adds,  are  necessary  to  the  adult  blind,  —  Moon's  for  the  hard- 
handed  and  for  those  who  have  no  wish  for  higher  intellectual 
culture,  and  Braille  for  the  young  and  intelligent  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  secretaiy  to  the  Committee  of 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  London,  in  a  report  issued  in 
1896,  gives  a  list  of  46  home  teaching  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  England  and  Wales.  There  are,  of  course,  other  agencies 
for  teaching  or  otherwise  aiding  the  blind  distinct  from  these 
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home  teaching  agencies.  Mr.  Wilson  gives  lists  of  them  for 
England  and  Wales,  —  25  resident  schools,  33  workshops  and 
8  homes  for  the  blind,  38  societies  that  provide  the  blind  with 
pensions  and  16  other  organizations  for  variously  promoting 
their  welfare. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Prescott,  for  twenty  years  head  teacher  and 
librarian  of  the  New  South  Wales  Home  Teaching  Society,  in 
a  personal  interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  says  that 
there  are  several  home  teaching  agencies  in  Australia.  These 
agencies  are  maintained  in  part  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  in  part  by  appropriations  from  the  government,  the  New 
South  Wales  Home  Teaching  Agency  receiving  from  the 
government  £2  for  every  £1  voluntarily  subscribed,  until 
the  government  aid  reaches  a  maximum  of  £500.  The  other 
agencies  are  aided  on  a  basis  of  £1  from  the  government  to 
£1  from  private  sources.  Hundreds  of  adult  blind  people 
have  thus  been  taught  to  read  at  their  homes,  Mr.  Prescott, 
himself  a  blind  man,  having  taught  some  200.  From  the 
twentieth  annual  report  of  the  New  South  Wales  Home  Teach- 
ing Society,  it  appears  that  319  blind  persons  in  all  have  been 
taught  to  read  by  this  society,  78  to  write  the  Braille  type,  40 
to  read  and  write  embossed  music,  18  to  use  the  typewriter, 
14  to  write  with  pencil  and  raised  lines,  25  to  make  door  mats, 
24  to  cane  chairs,  40  to  make  halters,  19  to  net  and  10  to 
knit.  The  number  of  volumes  of  embossed  books  loaned 
has  reached  40,554.  The  number  of  visits  made  has  been 
27,337.  Four  of  the  pupils  taught  have  established  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  other  provinces  of  Australia.  These 
figures,  though  they  cover  twenty  years,  mainly  belong,  Mr. 
Prescott  says,  to  the  later  and  more  active  years  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  literature  oflFered  to  the  blind  by  the  Australian 
societies  is  in  Moon  type  or  in  Braille,  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  instruction  is  offered  to  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes,  about  60  per  cent,  of  them,  says  Mr.  Prescott, 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  population  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1891  was  1,134,207;  of  Australia  in  1891, 
3,033,166. 

In  Germany,  said  Dr.  Armitage  in  1886,  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  reading  aniongst  the  adult  blind  which  has  been  brought 
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about  by  our  home  teachiDg  societies  is  hardly  thought  of;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  blind  pupils  scattered  through- 
ought  the  country  after  having  learned  trades  at  the  institu- 
tions is  more  complete  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
By  this  methodical  supervision  and  assistance  from  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  the  old  pupils  are  enabled  to  maintain  themselves 
by  the  trades  learned  while  at  school. 

In  the  United  States,  while  commendable  work  is  done  in 
educating  blind  children,  comparatively  little  has  been  done 
for  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes.  Home  teaching  agencies 
are  rare.  There  is  one  in  Philadelphia,  —  a  private  enterprise, 
—  the  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library,  organized  in  1882.  It  has  taught  hundreds  of  the 
adult  blind  of  Philadelphia.  Its  library  of  embossed  books,  in 
the  Moon  type,  has  been  assigned  to  a  special  room  in  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia.  This  room  is  also  a  free  reading  room 
for  the  blind. 

IV.  What  Massachusetts  is  doing  for  the  Adult  Blind 
IN  their  Homes. 

Massachusetts  provides  for  the  education  of  children  who  are 
blind  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind ;  also  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which  is  a 
department  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Annual  appropriations 
are  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose.  Blind  children 
are  as  much  entitled  to  free  education  as  seeing  children.  It 
is  obviously  inexpedient,  if  not  generally  impossible,  for  the 
several  towns  and  cities  to  make  independent  and  satisfactory 
provision  for  the  schooling  of  their  own  blind  children ;  the 
State,  therefore,  takes  the  work  of  schooling  them  upon  itself. 
There  is  no  charity  about  it,  —  it  is  simply  the  State's  way  of 
completing  its  public  school  system.  So  far  as  educating  blind 
children,  then,  is  concerned,  the  State's  policy  is  well  defined 
and  settled. 

But  the  question  of  giving  instruction  to  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes  is  a  new  one  for  the  State  to  consider.  If  blind 
people  become  helpless  or  insane,  they  may  be  cared  for  either 
in  local  or  State  institutions.  The  number  of  the  blind  thus 
cared  for  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  census  of  1895, 
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y^BS  383.  Blindness  is  a  great  affliction ,  —  bad  enough  at  the 
l)est,  but  worse  for  those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  see. 
Among  those  who  have  always  been  blind  there  is  far  more 
contentment  and  happiness  than  one  would  suppose ;  especially 
is  this  true  of  those  who  through  education  have  acquired 
valuable  resources.  And,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
known  the  joys  of  vision,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment and  intellectual  resources  whether  they  are  to  become 
reconciled  to  their  deprivation,  or  not.  Still,  there  are  many 
of  this  latter  class  whose  thoughts  gravitate  towards  their  condi- 
tion, —  towards  the  darkness,  the  isolation,  the  helplessness  of 
it  all, — and  melancholia  or  something  worse  comes  on.  Or 
if,  retaining  their  reason,  they  are  without  friends  and  unable 
to  support  themselves,  then  poverty  overtakes  them.  At  last 
they  reach  the  asylum  or  the  almshouse.  Here,  the  public,  in 
the  role  of  charity,  cares  for  them  until  the  end  comes. 

As  a  mere  question  in  economics,  it  is  worth  asking  whether 
it  would  not  pay,  in  the  long  run,  to  expend  a  little  more 
money  for  the  prevention  of  evils  the  burden  of  which  the  pub- 
lic must  bear  if  they  are  not  prevented.  The  wisdom  of  the 
world  on  this  point  is  crystallized  into  the  homely  expression 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  It  is 
certain  that  many  a  blind  man  can  be  saved  to  useful  and  fairly 
happy  living,  to  the  joy  as  well  as  to  the  relief  of  the  public, 
if  his  mind  is  drawn  away  by  interesting  literature  from  always 
brooding  on  himself;  if  his  hands  are  trained  to  some  helpful 
occupation ;  if  his  self-respect  is  strengthened  by  an  increasing 
consciousness  of  a  prowess  that  blindness  cannot  extinguish ; 
if,  in  brief,  his  ambition  is  aroused  to  save  something  from  the 
ruin  he  may  conceive  himself  to  be.  So  long  ago  as  1833,  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  then  known  as  the  New 
England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  an  address 
to  the  public,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  constituting  the  first  report  of  the  institution,  declared  that 
its  object  was  an  economical  one  to  the  community.  *'  It  is  to 
take  from  society,"  they  said,  '*  so  many  dead  weights,  that  it 
is  proposed  to  educate  the  blind  and  enable  them  to  get  their 
own  livelihood ;  and  society  ought  to  consider  any  capital  so 
invested  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  its  charitable 
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debt,  as  a  provision  for  preventing  the  blind  from  becoming  a 
tax  to  the  community.  .  .  .  It  is  alike  the  character  and  the 
honor  of  the  age  that  society  is  not  content  with  administering 
charitable  aid  to  the  distressed,  but  that  it  seeks  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  prevent  its  recurrence ;  it  remains  yet  for 
our  country  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  pauperism  of  the 
blind." 

The  obligation  of  the  State  to  care  for  the  helpless  blind  when 
all  else  fails  them  is  universally  recognized  on  both  its  legal  and 
its  moral  side  ;  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  prevent  such  help- 
lessness so  far  as  practicable  would  seem,  from  every  point  of 
view,  to  be  stronger  still.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  sec- 
tion 2  of  chapter  5,  there  is  ample  authority  for  encouraging 
agencies  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind,  whether  such 
agencies  are  on  a  literary,  an  industrial  or  a  charitable  basis, 
or  on  any  or  all  of  them  combined.  It  is  as  legitimate,  for 
instance,  for  the  State  to  contribute  something  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  as  for  the  instruction  of  adult  seeing  per- 
sons, and  to  contribute  for  the  fonner  purpose  through  the 
agency  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  or  some  other 
organization  as  for  the  latter  purpose  through  the  agency  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  or  the  Amherst  Agri- 
cultural College. 

In  England  the  education  of  blind  children  is  compulsory. 
In  Massachusetts  it  is  practically  voluntary.  To  be  sure,  all 
children  between  seven  and  fourteen  must  attend  school  unless 
their  physical  or  mental  condition  renders  such  attendance  in- 
expedient ;  but  blindness  has  usually  been  held  to  be  a  condition 
justifying  non-attendance.  The  Perkins  Institution  does  not 
reach  all  the  blind  children  of  the  State ;  but,  had  it  done  so 
from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present  tim^,  it  would  have  reached 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  adult  blind.  While  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  funds  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution might  be  used  for  adults,  if  the  trustees  so  desired,  the 
policy  of  the  institution  seems  to  have  been  to  concentrate  its 
resources  on  the  education  of  blind  children.  The  institution 
does  something,  however,  for  the  adult  blind :  — 

I.  By  means  of  a  workshop,  in  which  a  few  blind  people  of 
the  neighborhood  are  employed. 
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n.  By  means  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  which  prints 
books  in  raised  Roman  letters  for  the  blind. 

in.  By  means  of  the  library  of  the  institution,  whose  books 
are  freely  offered  to  the  blind. 

IV.  By  means  of  a  society  of  its  graduates,  which  has  just 
taken  up  the  work  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes. 

As  to  the  workshop,  it  does  excellent  service,  so  far  as  it 
goes  ;  but  it  reaches  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  adult  blind 
of  the  State.  The  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  the  blind  there 
amount  to  only  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  shop 
just  about  pays  its  way.  So  long  as  it  does  that,  or  comes 
somewhere  near  it,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  unsuccessful.  The 
work  spirit  should  be  encouraged  in  the  adult  blind,  wherever 
practicable. 

As  to  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  it  answers  admirably  for 
those  who  are  trained  to  read  the  Roman  type,  —  that  is,  for 
the  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  for  a 
few  others.  The  great  majority  of  the  adult  blind,  however, 
coming  to  their  blindness,  as  they  do,  after  their  childhood  has 
passed,  cannot  use  this  type  or  any  other  until  they  have  been 
taught.  Whatever  the  system  they  attempt  to  use,  it  should 
be  easy  to  learn,  and,  when  learned,  it  should  admit  the  learner 
to  a  generous  literature.  As  a  rule,  the  difficulty  of  learning 
to  read  from  embossed  type  increases  with  age.  The  world's 
drift  seems  to  be  towards  a  point  system  for  the  blind  rather 
than  a  line  system, — that  is,  towards  a  system  whose  letters 
are  represented  by  points  variously  arranged  rather  than  a  sys- 
tem whose  letters  are  represented  by  continuous  or  unbroken 
lines,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Roman  letters. 

The  Braille  system  is  a  point  system  ;  it  is  the  system  that, 
either  in  its  original  form  or  in  those  modifications  of  it  known 
as  the  New  York  point  and  the  American  Braille,  seems  to  have 
won  the  world.  This  system  is  easily  written,  as  well  as  read, 
and  is  used  almost  universally  for  musical  notation. 

There  is  a  very  simple  line  system,  devised  by  Dr.  Moon  and 
based  on  modifications  of  the  ordinary  Roman  letters.  It 
answers  well  for  those  whose  fingers  are  hard  and  dull,  for  the 
aged,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  in  the  quickest 
possible  way,  but  who  do  not  care  to  learn  to  write. 
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Underthe  circumstances,  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  can  hardly 
expect  to  serve  many  of  the  adult  blind  outside  of  those  trained 
to  Roman  line  in  their  youth.  It  must  be  content  with  its  own 
field,  —  a  field  that  seems  to  be  growing  relatively  smaller  than 
larger.  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  secretary  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  informs  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  that  the  line  letter  is  going  out  of  use,  although  it  is 
still  taught  <*  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  of  the  schools,  —  in 
4  or  5,  I  suppose."  There  are  42  schools  in  the  United  States 
for  the  blind.  While  a  few  of  them,  like  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, use  the  Roman  line,  they  all  teach  a  point  system,  —  about 
75  per  cent.,  according  to  Mr.  Huntoon,  using  the  New  York 
point  and  25  per  cent.  American  Braille.  The  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville  was  organized  in  1858, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky. 
In  1879  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  apart  $250,000 
as  a  perpetual  fund  for  this  institution,  the  income  to  be  ex- 
pended in  manufacturing  and  furnishing  embossed  books,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  public  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  list  of  school  books  published  by  the  American  Printing 
House,  68  are  in  Roman  line  and  101  in  New  York  point;  in 
general  literature,  131  books  are  in  Roman  line,  227  in  New 
York  point  and  284  in  American  Braille ;  in  music,  141  pieces 
are  in  New  York  point. 

The  distribution  of  books  among  the  diifferent  types  for  the 
entire  output  of  the  American  Printing  House  from  the  begin- 
ning does  not  show  the  tendency  of  the  distribution.  Among 
the  by-laws  adopted  in  1888  was  one  requiring  that  50  per  cent, 
of  the  books  to  be  printed  thereafter  should  be  in  the  New  York 
point  system,  —  a  rule  suggestive  of  a  changing  attitude  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  Printing  House. 

Of  the  adult  blind  who  read,  —  presumably  persons  taught  to 
read  in  their  childhood,  —  Mr.  Huntoon  thinks  that  about  one- 
half  still  call  for  the  Roman  line.  It  should  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  but  few  relatively  of  the  adult  blind  are  able  to 
read  embossed  books  at  all,  never  having  been  taught  to  do  so. 

The  diversities  of  type  used  for  the  blind ;  the  advantages  as 
well  as  disadvantages  that  characterize  each  system  in  use ;  the 
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existence  of  considerable  bodies  of  literature  in  the  several 
types,  each  type  having  some  not  owned  by  the  others ;  and  a 
certain  natural  loyalty  of  students  to  the  particular  type  mas- 
tered by  them, — all  these  things  keep  the  battle  of  the  types 
raging,  to  the  embarrassment  of  those  who  are  seeking  the  most 
effective  means  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  to  utilize  their  nar- 
rowed resources.  Mr.  Huntoon  says:  *<I  thoroughly  agree 
with  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  once  said :  <  If  any  one  attempts  to 
invent  a  new  alphabet  for  the  blind,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.*" 
Some  of  the  older  systems  have  practically  gone  out  of  use ;  of 
existing  systems,  some  are  gaining  and  some  losing. 

As  to  the  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  that  contains 
12,821  volumes  in  the  different  sorts  of  types.  This  does  not 
mean  so  many  different  works.  Embossed  letters  are  large, 
and  require  much  room.  Works  complete  in  a  single  volume 
of  ordinary  type  require  numerous  volumes  when  raised  type  is 
used.  Thus  the  Bible,  which  is  usually  printed  in  one  volume 
of  Roman  type  for  seeing  people,  requires  eight  volumes  or 
more  when  printed  in  raised  Roman  type,  twenty-five  or  more 
when*  printed  in  Braille,  and  sixty-four  volumes  when  printed 
in  Moon  type.  The  books  of  the  libmry  are  loaned  to  the  blind 
of  the  United  States.  The  annual  circulation  of  books  from 
this  library  for  the  United  States,  including  Massachusetts,  is 
600 ;  for  Massachusetts,  500.  The  trustees  of  the  institution 
are  willing  to  furnish  books  in  any  type  to  the  blind.  They 
say,  in  their  report  for  1899  :  *'  Our  efforts  to  add  to  our  col- 
lections a  large  number  of  books  in  raised  characters  of  every 
kind  and  to  render  them  more  accessible  and  useful  than  ever 
before  to  all  classes  of  readers  have  met  with  a  great  measure 
of  success.  Our  library  is  open,  free  and  without  charge,  to 
those  who  desire  to  derive  benefit  or  comfort  from  the  contents 
of  its  capacious  shelves.  No  negative  reply  is  ever  given  to 
blind  persons  who  apply  to  us  for  reading  matter  in  embossed 
print."  The  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  almost  with- 
out exception  keep  in  touch  with  the  library.  No  information 
could  be  given  by  the  institution  as  to  the  circulation  of  its 
books  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  its  graduates.  One  is  left 
to  infer  that  it  is  very  small,  at  the  best.  Embossed  books 
cannot  be  expected  to  circulate  much  among  blind  people  who 
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cannot  use  them.  Blind  people  have  to  pay  their  own  postage 
on  books.  This  is  a  very  heavy  burden,  on  account  of  the  bulk 
of  the  books.  In  1898  the  Parliament  of  Canada  authorized 
the  transmission  of  raised  print  books  for  the  blind  free  of 
cost  through  the  mails.  The  postage  both  ways,  for  instance, 
on  a  Braille  edition  of  the  Bible  in  twenty-five  volumes  used 
to  be  $9.60,  and  on  other  books  in  the  same  proportion,  —  a 
burden  that  was  almost  prohibitive.  That  is  to  say,  blind 
people,  who  are  more  dependent  on  reading  than  any  other 
class,  who  have  less  facilities  for  reading  than  any  other  class, 
who  are  compelled  more  than  any  other  class  to  rely  on  distant 
libraries  and  the  use  of  the  mails  for  reading  matter,  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  any  printed 
work  several  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  class, 
though  far  less  able  than  any  other  to  do  so.  This  comes  about, 
indeed,  from  their  infirmity  and  the  coarse  printing  necessary 
to  meet  it ;  but  it  is  a  situation,  none  the  less,  that  the  govern- 
ment might  properly  relieve.  The  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  have  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  such  relief  may 
be  granted. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts  are 
still  beyond  the  reach  of  the  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
however  precious  that  library  may  be  to  the  relatively  small 
proportion  who  have  been  taught  to  read  raised  type. 

The  home  teaching  work  encouraged  by  the  institution  is 
creditable,  so  far  as  it  goes.  A  society  of  alumnce  of  the  in- 
stitution was  organized  in  1885.  It  numbers  about  thirty 
members.  It  took  up  the  subject  of  home  teaching  in  1898. 
Half  a  dozen  members  have  done  something  in  this  direction, 
in  a  voluntary  way.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  blind  persons 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  instruction  offered 
them.  They  have  all  been  taught  the  Roman  line  type.  The 
work  is  all  the  more  creditable,  because  its  initiation  is  with 
the  blind  themselves;  but,  while  it  bears  witness  to  their 
nobility  of  spirit,  it  is  necessarily,  under  present  conditions, 
on  too  small  a  scale  and  too  uncertain  a  basis  to  serve  the 
great  body  of  the  adult  blind.  The  trustees  have  granted  a 
little  money  ($100  for  travel,  postage,  etc.)  to  encourage  the 
work ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
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certain  need  for  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  a  certain  obligation 
on  their  part,  as  trustees  of  funds  bestowed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  to  meet  this  need.  Are  the  trustees  free  to  do  more 
in  this  direction,  if  they  should  desire  to  do  so?  Is  it  their 
duty  to  do  more  in  this  direction,  if  they  are  free  to  do  so? 
These  are  fair  questions  to  ask,  but  answers  to  them  have  not 
yet  been  sought.  The  presumption  is  that  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  blind,  though  primarily 
absorbed  in  the  education  of  blind  youth,  is  able  and  willing 
to  do  much  more  for  the  home  instruction  of  blind  adults, 
especially  if  the  home  teaching  movement  has  the  sanction  of 
State  recognition  and  aid. 

There  is  a  direction  in  which  the  work  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution might  be  extended  with  profit.  Under  its  rules  no 
pupil  older  than  nineteen  is  admitted.  The  blind  should,  in- 
deed, begin  their  schooling  early;  full  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  plastic  years.  But  blindness  has  a  way  of  coming 
on  while  these  formative  years  are  slipping  away,  and  of  be- 
coming complete  after  they  are  gone.  It  is  idle,  of  course,  to 
tell  a  youth  who  becomes  blind  at  nineteen  that  he  should  have 
entered  the  Perkins  Institution  at  nine ;  and  it  may  not  un- 
frequently  involve  a  hardship  to  bar  out  after  nineteen  one 
who  was  blind  at  nine.  Seeing  pupils  have  a  legal  right  to 
attend  the  public  schools  until  they  are  twenty-one,  and  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  that  they  are  barred  out  after  that  age ;  while 
public  evening  schools  are  as  free  to  adults  of  any  age  as  to 
younger  persons.  Why  might  not  the  age  limit  for  admission 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  be  raised  a  little.  The  stay  of 
pupils  admitted  after  nineteen  might  properly  be  less  than  that 
of  pupils  admitted  earlier.  Indeed,  the  HaUfax  School  for  the 
Blind  has  adopted  precisely  this  policy  of  admitting  older  per- 
sons, with  reduced  slay.  To  such  a  policy  the  State  might 
properly  assent,  though  it  would  increase  a  little  the  number 
of  pupils  for  whose  education  it  contributes  payment,  for  the 
policy  would  be  in  line  with  the  State's  educational  ideals  for 
seeing  people.  Such  a  policy  would  slightly  reduce  the  field 
for  home  teaching  work. 
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V.  Further  Provisions,  if  any,  needed  to  promote 
THE  Home  Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that,  while 
Massachusetts  is  doing  well  in  both  public  and  private  ways 
for  the  schooling  of  blind  children,  and  therefore  for  their 
welfare  when  they  are  grown  up,  she  is  doing  almost  nothing 
for  the  welfare  of  that  relatively  large  number  of  persons  who 
become  blind  after  the  school  years  are  passed. 

The  proposition  to  organize  a  State  printing  establishment 
for  a  weekly  newspaper  for  the  blind  may  properly  be  dis- 
missed for  the  present,  if  not  for  good.  The  news  of  the  day 
can  generally  be  obtained  from  seeing  people.  What  is 
printed  for  the  blind  is  too  slowly  and  expensively  produced 
to  justify  issuing  much  of  an  ephemeral  sort.  As  a  result, 
the  literature  now  available  for  the  blind  is  of  a  high  and 
valuable  order.  The  infirmity  of  the  blind  has  one  advantage, 
therefore,  —  it  saves  them  from  the  diffuse  inferior  matter  that 
is  now-a-days  served  up  in  so  vast  quantities  for  seeing  people. 
The  weekly  newspaper  in  embossed  type  will  come  into  exist- 
ence as  soon  as  some  prospect  of  a  constituency  demanding  it 
begins  to  appear.  The  more  generally  the  adult  blind  are 
taught  to  read,  the  brighter  this  prospect  will  become.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  weekly  newspaper  already  for  the  blind, 
published  in  Milwaukee,  in  New  York  print.  Then  there  are 
two  monthly  magazines  for  the  blind  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
—  <'The  Point  Print  Standard"  and  *«Kneass'  Philadelphia 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,"  the  former  in  New  York  point  and 
the  latter  in  Roman  line.  Each  of  them  reviews  the  important 
news  of  the  world.  There  are  also  some  English  periodicals 
for  the  blind.  Some  of  these,  to  be  sure,  are  of  a  religious 
character ;  if  less  welcome  in  some  homes  for  this  reason,  they 
would  be  all  the  more  welcomed  in  others.  The  field  of  blind 
readers  is  a  small  one,  at  the  best.  In  view  of  all  the  condi- 
tions, the  periodical  matter  available  for  the  field  can  hardly 
be  called  inadequate.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser, 
for  the  present,  to  bring  existing  periodicals  to  the  attention 
of  blind  readers,  than  to  start  new  ones  for  them. 

The  proposition  that  the  State  should  encourage  the  home 
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teaching  of  the  blind  merits  favorable  consideration.  A  small 
expenditure  here  will  go  a  great  way,  especially  if  it  should 
be  deemed  expedient  to  condition  it  upon  a  certain  expendi- 
ture from  private  sources,  —  a  policy  that  has  worked  well  for 
many  years  in  Australia.  The  work  of  home  teaching  might 
be  profitably  entrusted  in  part  or  in  full  to  competent  blind 
persons.  They  would  work  for  modest  pay,  the  service  would 
be  congenial  to  them,  and  they  would  be  especially  fitted  to 
carry  sympathy,  patience  and  inspiration  to  people  afflicted 
like  themselves.  Here  is  a  field  in  which  the  blind,  contrary 
to  the  old  saying,  have  frequently  proved  excellent  leaders  of 
the  blind. 

What  is  the  service  the  home  teacher  can  render  ? 

1.  He  should  search  out  the  blind  in  their  homes,  and  tell 
them  what  it  is  possible  and  desirable  for  them  to  do  in  the 
way  of  learning  to  read  and  to  write.  He  should  not  be  so 
wedded  to  a  single  system  as  to  urge  that,  and  that  only,  upon 
his  pupil ;  but  he  should  fairly  make  known  to  him  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  two  or  three  most  used  sys- 
tems, and  guide  him  to  that  choice  which  best  suits  his 
conditions.  That  choice,  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  hard- 
fingered,  the  indocile,  may  be  the  easy  Moon  system ;  in  the 
case  of  younger  and  more  docile  persons,  whose  touch  is  acute, 
it  may  be  Roman  line  or  Braille  or  New  York  point.  Theo- 
retically, it  would  be  better  if  all  the  blind  were  able  to  read 
in  but  one  system,  and  all  the  literature  for  them  were  in  that 
system;  but  practically  people  have  not  agreed  upon  one 
system,  nor  is  there  any  present  possibility  of  such  agreement. 

2.  He  should  give  the  blind  instruction  under  the  systems 
thought  to  be,  on  the  whole,  best  adapted  to  their  respective 
conditions. 

3.  He  should  bring  suitable  literature  to  the  attention  of  the 
blind,  assist  them  in  making  their  choice  of  reading  material, 
and  so  arrange  exchanges  of  books  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
blind  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Perkins  Institution  library, 
or  of  any  other  that  provides  books  for  the  blind.  The  home 
teacher  thus  does  for  the  blind  what  the  well-managed  public 
library  does  for  the  seeing. 

4.  He  should  make  known  to  some  of  the  unemployed  blind 
the  possibilities  of  occupation   for  them.     These   are   more 
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numerous  than  commonly  supposed.*  Blind  people  whose 
minds  are  opened  and  quickened  by  their  general  reading,  as 
well  as  by  conversation  with  a  sympathetic  and  inspiring 
teacher,  are  a  little  more  ready  to  receive  information*  as  to 
what  blind  people  have  done,  and  what  they  themselves  may, 
with  proper  effort,  train  themselves  to  do.  The  home  teachers 
might  themselves  give  industrial  instruction,  each  in  a  line  or 
two  mastered  by  himself,  or  pave  the  way  for  persons  compe- 
tent to  do  so. 

5.  He  should  find  out  the  educable  youth  among  the  blind, 
and  secure  their  presence  at  school. 

6.  He  should  know  something  about  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  head  off  possible  or  threatening  blindness.  In  the 
case  of  infants,  a  large  percentage  of  their  blindness  is  pre- 
ventable ;  much  of  the  blindness  that  comes  from  excessive 
or  wrong  use  of  the  eyes  in  youth  is  also  preventable ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  some  of  the  blindness  that  comes  to  adults. 
Parents,  physicians  and  teachers  in  the  schools  frequently 
have  grave  responsibilities  in  cases  that  fall  to  their  care  or 
may  otherwise  come  under  their  notice.  How  far  the  home 
teacher  can  be  of  service  in  saving  people's  eyes  from  needless 
impairment  or  destruction,  one  cannot  say ;  but  some  of  the 
organizations  for  helping  the  blind  have  deemed  it  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  work  to  disseminate  information  for  this 
purpose. 

7.  And,  in  general,  the  home  teacher,  if  wisely  chosen, 
may  be  expected  in  the  foregoing  ways,  and  doubtless  in 
others,  not  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind,  but 
also  to  serve  the  State  in  discharging  its  recognized  duties  in 
connection  with  this  specially  afflicted  class. 

Recommendations. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  propositions  for  con- 
sideration, it  is  recommended  :  — 

1.  That  the  Legislature  appropriate  a  suitable  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  adult  blind  such  instruction  at  their 
homes  as  has  been  substantially  outlined  in  the  foregoing  report. 

2.  That  such  sum  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Perkins 

*  See,  for  instance,  "  A  few  curious  employments  followed  by  the  blind,"  by  G.  W. 
Boyle,  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  London. 
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Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  said  institution  for  the  purpose  indicated,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
before  any  expenditures  are  made. 

3.  That  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  its  home  teaching  work  and  expen- 
ditures therefor. 

The  following  bill  reflects  the  foregoing  recommendations  :  — 

An  Act  to  promote  the  Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  at 

THEIR  Homes. 

Be  U  enacted^  etc.,  asfolUnvs: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  annually  allowed  and  paid  fi'om  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes;  but  no  expenditures  shall  be  made  under  this  act  by  said 
institution  until  the  plans  therefor  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  of  education.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  institution  afore- 
said to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  state  board  of  education  of  the 
progress  and  condition  of  its  work  under  this  act. 

Section  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Doubtless  several  questions  will  arise  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  bill.  Is  it  desirable,  for  instance,  to  limit  the  appro- 
priations to  a  period  of  years,  on  the  theory  that  the  policy  is  a 
tentative  one,  to  be  renewed  or  abandoned  when  the  stated 
period  expires?  Is  it  expedient,  again,  to  appropriate  a  mini- 
mum sum  each  year  unconditionally;  —  enough,  at  least,  to 
insure  for  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  and  to  make  an  additional 
approximation,  up  to  a  stated  maximum,  depend  upon  equivar- 
lent  private  contributions  for  the  same  purpose?  Questions 
like  these  merit  thought,  but  they  can  be  answered  better  after 
an  experience  of  a  year  or  two  under  a  simple  measure  like  the 
one  proposed. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  by 

FRANK  A.   HILL, 

Secretary, 
State  House,  Maj  22, 1900. 
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EEPOET   ON   COUNTY    TRUANT    SCHOOLS. 

By  frank  a.  hill,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Based  on  Beports  by  Superintendents  of  the  Truant  Schools,  by  John  T, 

Prince,  J.  W,  MacDonald  and  G,  T.  Fletcher,  Agents  of  the 

Board,  and  on  Information  from  Other  Sources, 
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COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 


Visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. — The  Legis- 
lature of  1898  ordered  that  county  truant  schools  should  be 
subject  to  visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charity,  and  that  said  boards  should  report 
thereon  annually  to  the  Legislature. 

Accordingly,  agents  of  the  Board  have  visited  the  different 
county  truant  schools,  and  made  reports  thereon  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board.  From  their  reports  as  well  as  from  such 
other  sources  as  are  available,  the  material  of  the  present  report 
has  been  prepared. 

County  Truant  Schools  of  the  State.  —  The  following  table 
gives  a  list  of  the  different  county  truant  schools  in  the  State :  — 


County  traant  sohoolt. 


Location. 


Superintendent. 


No.  of 
paplls. 


Essex, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire  and  Franklin,  . 
Middlesex,  .        .        .        .        , 
Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  , 
Suffolk,  —  Boston  Parental, 
Worcester,  .        .  . 


Lawrence, 
Springfield, 
Goshen,    . 
No.  Chelmsford, 
Walpole, . 
West  Roxbury, 
Oakdale,  . 


H.  E.  Swan,  . 
E.G.Ward,  . 
W.  A.  Barms, 
M.  A.  Warren, 
J.  H.  Craig,  . 
Buel  C.  Day,  . 
F.  L.  Johnson, 


Total, 


86 
26 

116 

60 

196 

28 


452 


The  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Dukes  and  Nantucket 
are  by  law  exempted  from  maintaining  truant  schools  of  their 
own,  but  the  county  commissioners  of  each  of  these  excepted 
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counties  are  authorized  to  avail  themselves  of  any  existing 
county  truant  school  as  a  place  of  commitment. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent's  Report. 
liecevpts  and  Expenditures.  —  Receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1900,  were  as  follows  :  — 

Amount  received  from  towns  and  cities  for  board  of  boys,        .     $1,926  92 

Amount  received  from  farm  sales, 1,632  97 

Amount  received  from  chair  seating, 662  97 

Paid  county  treasurer, $4,012  86 

Net  cost  of  school, 6,592  66 

Total  drawn  from  appropriation, $9,606  41 

Commitments  and  Discharges.  —  Statistics  of  commitment 
and  discharge  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1900,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Boys  in  school  Jan.  1,  1900, 41 

Committed  during  the  year, 23 

Returned  to  school, 1 

—  66 

Discharged, 30 

Released  on  probation, 2 

Eloped, 1 

Remaining  in  schoolJan  1,1901, 32 

—  65 

Boys  15  years  old  when  committed, 2 

Boys  14  years  old  when  committed, 5 

Boys  13  years  old  when  committed, 3 

Boys  12  years  old  when  committed, 4 

Boys  11  years  old  when  committed, 4 

Boys  10  years  old  when  conmiitted, 2 

Boys    9  years  old  when  committed, 1 

Boys   8  years  old  when  committed, 2 

—  23 
Sentenced  for  2  years, 5 

Sentenced  for  1  year, 16 

Sent  by  parents, 2 

—  23 

Committed  for  truancy, 19 

Committed  for  wandering  about  streets,  ....        1 

Committed  as  habitual  absentee, 1 

Committed  by  parents, 2 

—  23 
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Committed  from  Lynn, 

Committed  from  Lynn  (by  parents), 

Committed  frt)m  Lawrence, 

Committed  from  Marblehead,    . 

Committed  ftt)m  North  Andover, 

Committed  from  Andoyer, 

Conmiitted  from  Stoneham  (by  parents), 

Number  who  could  read  and  write,  . 

Number  who  could  read,  . 

Number  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 


16 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

—  23 
17 

1 
5 

—  23 


Manual  Work  of  the  Boys,  —  During  the  summer  months 
the  boys  were  employed  on  the  farm.  About  fourteen  acres 
were  devoted  to  vegetables  and  small  fruit,  and  an  abundance 
of  these  was  raised  and  marketed,  besides  a  liberal  quantity 
reserved  for  home  use,  the  boys  enjoying  fresh  vegetables  daily 
during  their  season.  Twelve  acres  of  land  furnished  the  hay 
supply,  which  was  also  cared  for,  in  part,  by  the  boys.  Since 
the  harvesting  the  boys  have  been  engaged  in  chair-seating. 
This  work  includes  re-seating  chairs  sent  from  the  city,  and 
new  work  received  from  the  factory.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  for  class  instruction  in  carpentry.  A  dynamo  may 
be  added  to  furnish  power  for  a  lathe  and  whatever  other 
machinery  may  be  considered  essential.  The  boys  attend 
school  four  hours  each  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  and  are 
taught  primary  and  grammar  school  studies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  E.  Swan, 
Superintendent, 
Agent's  Report. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  reports 
as  follows :  — 

General  Survey  of  the  School,  —  I  visited  this  school  Jan. 
30,  1901.  The  building  is  not  new,  but,  excepting  the  base- 
ment, is  quite  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  The 
study  and  recitation  room  is  not  well  ventilated,  and  has  not 
the  modem  attractions  and  conveniences  that  should  belong  to 
such  a  room.  The  dormitories  are  light  and  airy.  During  the 
forenoon  the  boys  worked  about  the  house,  in  the  bam  and  in 
the  shop,  having  two  recesses.  The  manual  training  consisted 
of  bottoming  chairs  and  making  boxes,  the  latter,  a  new  depart- 
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ure,  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  benches  and  tools. 
The  boys  manifested  much  interest  in  the  new  work.  The 
grounds  contain  over  thirty  acres,  adapted  to  grass  and  other 
field  crops  and  to  gardening  and  fruit  raising.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  house,  barn  and  shop  work,  the  boys  find  most 
healthy  and  profitable  employment  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
garden.  The  ground  is  kept  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
yielding  bountifully  for  home  use,  with  a  surplus  for  the  mar- 
ket. The  boys  seemed  to  be  interested  in  all  the  varieties  of 
work  in  and  out  of  doors.  Care  of  rooms  and  clothes,  cooking 
in  the  kitchen,  washing  and  ironing  in  the  laundry,  and  doing 
house  and  bam  ''  chores,"  give  a  variety  to  routine  work.  The 
most  healthful  and  valuable  occupation  is  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  garden.  Agriculture  is  the  **  open  door"  of  industry,  free 
from  restrictions  and  strikes.  Farjners  are  calling  for  young 
men  of  good  habits,  industrious  and  skilful.  The  tmant 
schools,  under  present  and  improved  management,  will  place 
many  of  the  older  boys  in  good  positions  on  the  farms. 

Mrs.  Leon  Swan  held  an  afternoon  session  of  school,  open- 
ing it  by  recitation  of  Bible  verses  and  memory  gems,  followed 
by  singing.  Mrs.  Swan  is  a  teacher  of  natural  ability  and  ex- 
perience, and  her  management  of  the  school  was  creditable  to 
her  knowledge  and  skill.  The  pupils  gave  evidence  of  interest 
and  progress  in  their  studies.  The  school  has  quite  a  library, 
and  the  pupils  are  interested  in  reading. 


HAMPDEN   COUNTY  TRUANT   SCHOOL. 
Superintendent's  Report. 
Commitments  and  Attendance.  —  The  following  report  is  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900  :  — 

Number  of  boys  in  school  Sept.  30,  1899, 25 

Committed  during  the  year, 27 

Discharged  during  the  year, 26 

Remaining  Sept.  30, 1900, 26 

Average  number  for  the  year, 26 

Number  of  diflferent  boys  during  the  year,  .        .        .62 

Greatest  number  at  one  time, 29 

Lowest  number  at  one  time, 22 
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Of  those  committed,  1  was  an  habitual  offender;  5,  habitual 
absentees;  21,  habitual  truants.  Of  those  released,  17  were 
discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  6  by  order  of 
the  court,  2  paroled  by  the  county  commissioners  and  1  eloped. 
Of  the  number  committed,  17  could  read  and  write,  5  could 
barely  read  and  write  and  5  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Four 
are  in  school  for  a  second  term.  Of  the  5  habitual  absentees, 
2  were  fifteen  years  old,  2  fourteen  years  old  and  1  thirteen 
years  old.  Of  the  27  boys  committed,  21  were  cigarette 
smokers. 

Expenses, — The  total  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$6,540.36.  The  total  income  from  board  of  truants  was 
$2,172.75.  The  net  cost  of  maintenance  was  $3.36  per  capita 
per  week. 

JRepairs.  —  An  improved  system  of  ventilation  has  been  put 
in  the  schoolroom  and  dormitories,  —  a  much-needed  improve- 
ment. The  ceilings  of  the  schoolroom  and  large  dormitory 
have  been  sheathed  in  pine,  which  adds  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  boys.  More  room  will  be  needed  for  work  and 
recreation,  if  our  numbers  continue  to  increase.  The  average 
number  has  increased  from  13  in  1896  to  25  in  1900.  In  1899 
the  number  was  28,  —  more  than  double  the  number  in  1896. 

Crops.  —  Owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season,  the 
amount  of  produce  raised  on  the  farm  was  considerably  below 
the  average,  but  of  good  quality. 

Health.  — The  health  of  the  boys  has  been  excellent  during 
the  year.  There  has  been  no  serious  sickness  for  more  than 
four  years. 

School  Instruction.  —  In  school  instruction  we  have  followed 
the  same  line  as  last  year,  aiming  at  all  times  to  make  the  boys' 
education  as  practical  as  possible,  especially  trying  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  reading  suitable  books  and  the  daily  papers.  The 
boys  are  very  much  interested  in  their  manual  training  lessons, 
and  some  excellent  work  is  done. 

The  Boys  after  Discharge.  —  We  have  noticed  during  the 
past  year  that  several  of  the  boys  after  having  been  discharged 
have  been  before  the  courts  for  larceny  or  breaking  and  enter- 
ing. In  almost  every  case  they  were  boys  who  had  a  record 
before  being  committed  to  the  truant  school.     Owing  to  their 
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short  sentences,  they  had  not  outgrown  their  bad  habits.  It 
would  be  better  for  our  schools  if  a  more  careful  investigation 
should  be  made  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  boys  brought  before 
the  courts  as  truants,  so  as  to  separate  the  embryo  tramp  and 
thief  from  the  better  class  of  boys.  Especially  should  such 
care  be  taken  in  the  cases  of  the  habitual  absentees  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Our  experience  with  that 
class  is  that  nearly  all  are  young  tramps  with  shady  reputa- 
tions. Their  influence  over  the  ordinary  truant  is  very  objec- 
tionable. The  younger  boys  soon  look  upon  them  as  young 
heroes,  and  worthy  of  emulation.  It  will  be  a  wise  movement 
if  some  provision  is  made  for  that  class  elsewhere,  as  most  of 
them  are  too  old  to  be  sent  to  the  Lyman  School,  the  age  limit 
there  being  fifteen  years. 

Other  Statistical  Information.  —  Ages  of  boys   committed 
during  the  year :  — 

Between   8  and   9  years, 1 

Between    9  and  10  years, 2 

Between  10  and  11  years, 1 

Between  11  and  12  years, 4 

Between  12  and  13  years, 4 

Between  18  and  14  years, 10 

Between  14  and  15  years, 2 

Between  15  and  16  years, 8 

27 

Length  of  commitment  and  the  number  for  each  period  :  — 

Six  months, 2 

Eight  months, 2 

One  year, 19 

Two  years, 4 

27 

Committed  from  cities  and  towns  during  the  year :  — 

Springfield, 13 

Holyoke, ...  9 

West  Springfield, 1 

Pittsfield, 1 

North  Adams, 2 

Adams, 1 

27 
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Birthplace  of  boys  committed  during  the  year :  — 

Massachusetts, 16 

CoDnecticut, ' .        .2 

New  York,   ....  2 

Vermont* 

New  Jersey, 

Montana, 

Canada, 

Ireland, 

Germany, 

Austria, 

27 

Domestic  conditions  of  boys  committed  during  the  year :  — 

Father  dead, 3 

Mother  dead, 7 

Parents  separated, 5 

15 
Parentage  of  those  received  during  the  year :  — 

American, 2 

Irish, 18 

French, 8 

German, 2 

Polish, 1 

Scotch, 1 

27 

Nativity  of  parents-  of  boys  conmaitted  during  the  year :  — 

Father  bom  in  United  States, 6 

Father  foreign  bom  (including  8  from  Canada),               .  19 

Unknown, 2 

Mother  bom  in  United  States, 5 

Mother  foreign  bom  (including  8  from  Canada),      .        .  20 

Unknown, 2 

Erwin  G.  Ward, 

Superintendent, 

Agent's  Report. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
reports  as  follows :  — 

In  accordance  with  the  secretary's  instructions  to  visit  the 
Hampden  County  Truant  School,  I  did  so  Monday,  February 
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18,  and  was  kindly  given  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Erwin  G. 
Ward,  every  opportunity  to  see  the  condition  and  working  of 
the  school.  Besides  the  superintendent,  there  are  three  other 
persons  directly  charged  with  the  care  of  the  boys :  a  male 
assistant,  who  has  special  oversight  of  their  work  and  play ;  a 
female  teacher ;  and  Mrs.  Ward,  the  matron,  who  does  all  in 
her  power  to  make  the  life  of  the  boys  as  pleasant  and  morally 
uplifting  as  possible. 

The  school  is  capable  of  conveniently  taking  care  of  about  30 
pupils,  and  has  at  present  28.  Of  this  number,  14  are  from 
Springfield,  11  from  Holyoke  and  1  each  from  Westfield, 
Adams  and  Pittsfield.  If  one  should  infer  from  this  that  the 
boys  of  Holyoke  and  Springfield  are  more  inclined  to  truancy 
than  those  of  other  places,  the  inference  would  probably  be 
wrong.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  truancy  laws  are  more  laxly 
enforced  elsewhere.  Of  these  boys,  eight  from  Holyoke  are  on 
two-year  sentences ;  all  the  rest,  I  understand,  were  sentenced 
for  one  year  except  one  of  the  Berkshire  County  boys,  who  had 
been  sentenced  for  ten  months,  just  to  cover  the  ten  months  of 
the  school  year.  Was  this  done  to  save  the  expense  of  keeping 
him  in  the  school  during  the  summer  vacation  ?  Is  it  held  that 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  public  for  such  boys  ends  with 
keeping  them  from  running  away  from  school  ?  Is  it  more  im- 
portant to  save  a  little  money  than  to  save  a  human  being? 
One  advantage  that  the  tiniant  school  has  over  the  public  school, 
and  the  one  thing  that  enables  it  to  keep  its  pupils  along  with 
the  work  done  in  the  public  school,  is,  that  its  instruction  goes 
on  the  year  through.  A  boy  who  may  not  be  up  with  his  pub- 
lic school  grade  in  June  is  likely  to  be  in  September,  and  to  be 
able  to  keep  on  with  the  work  of  the  public  school  to  which  he 
is  returned  without  too  many  discouragements ;  otherwise  he 
becomes  a  truant  again,  as  he  is  very  likely  to  become  if  set 
free  from  the  truant  school  in  June.  In  dismissal  with  such 
consequences  is  there  economy  ? 

The  ages  of  the  boys  range  from  nine  to  fifteen.  There  are 
three  boys  of  the  last-named  age.  Mr.  Ward  reports  that  there 
were  for  several  years  very  few  attempts  to  escape  from  the 
school.  On  the  admission  of  these  older  boys,  two  of  them, 
who   had   travelled   quite   extensively   by    «« jumping  freight 
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trains,"  with  their  stories,  excited  in  the  younger  boys,  who 
regarded  these  two  as  heroes,  a  disposition  to  get  away. 

In  the  day  school  these  28  boys  are  classified  into  five  grades 
under  one  teacher.  The  course  of  studies  has,  therefore,  to 
be  pretty  closely  confined  to  essentials;  but  in  the  subjects 
taught  I  found  the  teacher  giving  the  pupils  a  good  drill.  The 
reading  was  fairly  good,  as  good  as  the  average  in  the  public 
schools,  and  there  were  evidences  of  a  thorough  traming  in 
the  processes  of  arithmetic.  The  pupils  showed  the  most 
interest  in  history  and  geography,  — that  is,  in  those  subjects 
so  far  as  they  deal  with  mere  facts.  The  typical  tniant,  it 
seems  to  me,  does  not  take  to  studies  that  require  sequence 
in  thinking.  He  cares  almost  nothing  for  cause  and  effect. 
Even  when  he  likes  the  incidents,  he  does  not  want  to  bother 
with  their  relations.  His  mind  works  in  separate  pieces,  as 
it  were.  Hence  theories  of  teaching  that  may  be  good  for 
normal  children  do  not  always  hold  in  truant  schools.  Along 
lines  of  general  instruction,  teaching  that  would  be  ordinarily 
condemned  as  mechanical  is  often  the  most  successful  with 
truants.  The  chief  thing  is  to  drill  into  them  good  habits,  as 
an  offset  to  their  own  bad  inclinations. 

There  is  one  thing  that  seems  to  me  noticeable  in  regard  to 
such  of  these  boys  as  might  be  called  natural  truants, — 
special  aptitudes  appear  to  be  more  common  and  more  mani- 
fest in  them  than  in  normal  children.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
aptitudes  are  greater,  but  that  they  are  more  prominent  by  the 
shrinking  away,  as  it  were,  of  their  other  faculties.  Their 
education,  I  believe,  would  be  productive  of  more  permanent 
good  if  these  aptitudes  could  be  more  fully  satisfied.  There  is 
very  little  provision  made  for  this  in  the  course  of  studies  at 
the  Hampden  County  Truant  School.  The  pupils  have  some 
training  in  music,  which  they  seem  to  enjoy,  but  there  is 
practically  no  drawing,  and  the  manual  training  is  of  the  most 
limited  kind.  Each  pupil  has  a  small  box  of  tools,  comprising 
a  jack-knife,  a  gauge,  a  try-square,  a  rule  and  dividers.  Small 
pieces  of  one-eighth  inch  whitewood  boards  are  furnished,  out 
of  which  the  pupils  make  boxes,  card  cases,  spool  boxes,  etc., 
on  which  are  carved  simple  designs,  all  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  teacher  who  gives  the  other  instruction.     The  boys 
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enjoy  this  work,  and  it  should  be  said  that  most  of  the  articles 
are  quite  well  made,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  only  cutting 
instrument  allowed  the  boys  is  the  jack-knife.  They  are  en- 
couraging prophecies  of  what  might  be  accomplished  with 
better  facilities.  This  manual  training  is  better  far  than  none  ; 
but  I  fail  to  see  how  learning  to  use  a  jack-knife  is  to  open  to 
these  boys  later  in  life  many  lucrative  occupations.  One  thing 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  limiting  the  boys  to  the  jack-knife  for 
their  cutting  instrument,  —  it  makes  the  process  of  manufacture 
very  slow,  and  so  reduces  the  cost  of  whitewood  boards  to  a 
minimum. 

In  summer  the  boys  have  a  large  part  of  the  farm  work  to 
do,  and,  as  a  rule,  enjoy  it.  Besides  the  large  garden,  in 
which  all  work,  each  boy  is  given  a  small  patch  of  ground  of 
his  own.  On  this  he  plants  whatever  he  pleases,  he  takes  care 
of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  whatever  he  produces  on  it  is  his  ex- 
clusively.    This  appeared  to  me  an  excellent  device. 

On  the  whole,  the  school  is  in  good  hands  and  in  good  con- 
dition, save  the  limitations  for  which  the  superintendent  is  not 
responsible. 

TRUANT   SCHOOL   OF  HAMPSHIRE   AND  FRANKLIN 
COUNTIES. 

The  Truant  School  of  Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties  is 
located  at  Goshen,  in  Franklin  County.  In  the  sixty-second 
report  of  the  Board  a  description  was  given  of  the  farm  and 
buildings.  There  has  not  been  an  inmate  of  the  school  since 
November,  1898.  The  sixty-third  report  of  the  Board  refers 
to  the  inadequate  equipment  of  this  school  and  its  lack  of  mem- 
bers in  the  following  language  :  — 

This  is  more  likely  to  indicate  lax  enforcement  of  the  attendance 
laws  in  these  counties  than  any  extraordinary  response  to  them  by  the 
school  children.  For  a  condition  of  non-truancy  it  matters  little,  of 
course,  whether  the  Goshen  school  is  well  equipped ^or  not.  But  for 
a  condition  of  truancy  that  doubtless  approaches  the  average  of  the 
State,  the  equipment  of  the  school  is  entirely  inadequate.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  worthy  people  in  charge,  who  undoubtedly  make  the 
\  most  of  a  plant  never  designed  for  a  truant  school,  but  of  the  coun- 
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ties  rather,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  adequate  provision  for  their 
truants,  and  of  the  towns  therein,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  young 
people  within  the  compulsory  age  limits  at  school. 

Mr.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board,  remarked  of  the  school  a 
year  ago  as  follows  :  — 

The  absence  of  boys  here  for  an  entire  year  naturally  suggests  in- 
quiries as  to  the  reason.  Is  it  because  there  are  no  truants  or  incor- 
rigibles  in  these  two  counties  ?  Or  are  the  conditions  such  as  to  deter 
the  authorities  from  sending  the  offenders  here?  Or  are  the  authori- 
ties lax  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties? 

On  the  very  day  of  my  visit  to  Goshen  I  found  a  boy  in  an  adjoin- 
ing town  who  had  been  out  of  school  for  the  greater  part  of  six 
months.  A  visit  to  the  truant  officer  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  knew 
of  the  offence,  but  didn't  know  what  to  do  first.  Such  neglect  only 
emphasizes  the  need  —  so  urgently  presented  by  those  familiar  with 
the  truancy  situation  —  of  a  State  attendance  officer. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent's  Report. 
Commitment  and  Attendance  Facts.  — The  following  data  are 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1900  :  — 

Boys  in  the  school  Dec.  81, 1899, 116 

Admitted  during  the  year, 74 

Discharged  during  the  year, 70 

Remaining  Dec.  31, 1900, 120 

Average  number  for  the  year, 116 

Of  those  committed,  69  were  habitual  truants,  3  were  ab- 
sentees from  school  and  2  returned  from  probation. 

Of  those  released,  59  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sen- 
tence, 10  were  released  upon  probation  and  1  died. 

Of  the  number  committed,  60  could  read  and  write,  2  could 
only  read  and  12  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  whole  number  of  dilferent  boys  within  the  year  was  190  ; 
average  number,  116. 

More  pupils  have  been  released  upon  probation  than  in  other 
years,  but  none  so  released  have  been  returned  to  the  school. 
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Expenditures  and  Receipts.  —  The  current  expenses  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $17,991.31,  or  $2.98  per  capita  per  week. 
The  amount  collected  and  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  from 
cities  and  towns  for  the  support  of  pupils  was  $6,464.42,  and 
from  sundry  receipts,  $30.40 ;  total,  $6,494.82.  The  net  cost 
per  capita  was  $1.95  per  week. 

School  Instruction.  —  In  school  instruction  we  have  followed 
the  same  line  as  in  other  years,  and  with  the  same  aim,  —  that 
of  training  the  pupils  intellectually,  and  endeavoring  by  pre- 
cept and  example  to  elevate  their  thoughts  and  purposes. 
Pupils  in  the  lower  primary  grades  attend  school  five  and  one 
half  hours  daily ;  in  other  grades,  three  hours,  with  one  and 
one  half  hours  of  sloyd.  , 

We  have  organized  a  band,  with  fifteen  pieces  at  the  present 
time,  namely,  3  clarinets,  3  comets,  3  altos,  1  baritone,  2  tubas 
and  3  tenors.  Drums  and  cjonbals  will  be  added  in  the  near 
future.  Pupils  in  the  band  receive  two  and  one  half  hours 
instruction  daily.  Instruction  in  vocal  music  has  been  given 
as  in  former  years. 

Statistics.  —  Ages  of  boys  committed  during  the  year :  — 

Between    7  and   8  years, 2 

Between   8  and    9  years, 4 

Between    9  and  10  years,  .        .  .6 

Between  10  and  11  years, 8 

Between  11  and  12  years, 17 

Between  12  and  13  years, 11 

Between  13  and  14  years, 22 

Between  14  and  15  years, 3 

Between  15  and  16  years, 1 

74 

Birthplace  of  boys  committed  during  the  year  :  — 

Massachusetts, 51 

New  Hampshire, 2 

Connecticut, 1 

New  York, 3 

Canada, 7 

England, 2 

Italy, 8 

Sweden, 1 

Unknown, 4 

74 
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Domestic  condition  of  the  boys  committed  during  the  year :  — 

Father  dead, 14 

Mother  dead, 15 

Both  parents  dead, 2 

Parents  separated, 2 

33 
Agent's  Keport. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  gives 
a  general  survey  of  the  school,  as  follows :  — 

Middlesex  County  Tncant  School,  —  I  visited  this  school 
Jan.  31,  1901.  It  is  a  large  school;  116  boys  were  in  attend- 
ance. There  are  two  large  brick  buildings  for  the  uses  of  the 
school  in  general  and  a  fine  house  for  the  superintendent. 

The  farm  is  not  large  and  the  ground  not  very  good  for 
crops.  It  has  been  reclaimed  from  a  forest  largely  by  work  of 
the  boys.  Dressing  and  draining  have  made  the  land  quite 
productive,  so  that  considerable  farming  and  gardening  are 
possible. 

The  building  designated  as  the  office  is  commodious,  attrac- 
tive, and  admirably  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
pupils.  The  dormitories  and  schoolroom  are  large  and  mod- 
ern in  arrangements.  In  another  large  brick  building  the 
manual  training  room  is  located.  This  is  well  supplied  with 
benches  and  the  best  of  tools  for  the  sloyd  work.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher,  the  boys  have  made  good  progress,  the 
product  of  their  industry  being  highly  creditable.  In  a  large 
room  of  this  building  the  boys'  brass  band  was  practicing. 
The  superintendent  believes  in  the  development  of  any  latent 
talent  in  boys  that  may  bring  them  profit  and  pleasure.  Some 
of  these  boys  may  become  skilled  musicians,  as  the  result  of 
practice  here.  A  large  sleeping  hall,  kitchen,  dining  room, 
laundry,  schoolroom,  and  rooms  for  the  officer,  matron  and 
teachers  are  in  this  building.  The  boys  have  work  to  do  in  all 
of  the  rooms  of  the  two  buildings,  in  the  bam  and  on  the  farm. 

The  school  is  in  four  classes  or  grades.  I  spent  some  time 
in  the  schoolroom  with  Miss  Erskine  and  her  large  class  of 
boys.  She  is  an  excellent  teacher,  deeply  interested  in  her 
pupils,  understanding  their  needs  and  tendencies,  adapting  her 
instruction  to  a  development  of  thought  and  expression  stimu- 
lated by  interest. 
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Under  the  excellent  management  of  Superintendent  Warren, 
eminently  the  right  man  for  the  place,  the  school  is  doing  a 
great  and  good  work. 


TRUANT   SCHOOL  OF  NORFOLK,    BRISTOL  AND   PLYM- 
OUTH COUNTIES. 

Superintendent's  Report. 
We  commenced  the  year  1900  with  50  boys,  had  committed 
during  the  year  66  and  discharged  56,  leaving  in  the  school 
Jan.  1,  1901,  60  boys.  The  average  number  for  the  year  was 
63.  The  commitments  were  mostly  for  truancy,  but  we  had 
6  boys  committed  during  the  year  as  habitual  absentees.  These 
boys  were  over  fourteen  years  old,  large,  well  developed  and 
able  to  do  a  man's  work.  They  were  really  fit  subjects  for 
our  State  school  at  Westborough,  but  wholly  unfit  to  put  into 
such  a  school  as  this.  A  number  of  boys  have  been  pardoned 
or  paroled  during  the  year,  which  always  works  unfavorably  for 
the  school,  causing  discontent  among  those  remaining. 

Cost  of  the  school  forlhe  year, $10,707  60 

Collected  from  towns  for  board,  .  .  $3,280  06 

Sales,  etc., 344  03 

3,624  09 

Net  cost, $7,083  51 

Net  cost  per  capita, 2  15 

The  special  work  of  the  year  has  been  to  find  room  for  the 
boys,  and  to  do  what  we  could  for  their  benefit  mentally  and 
physically.  We  have  been  crowded  in  every  department. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  kept  out  of  school  a  few  days  at  a  time, 
for  want  of  school  accommodations,  as  we  could  only  accom- 
modate about  60  in  the  schoolroom  at  once.  During  part  of 
the  year  we  have  had  two  teachers,  but  they  worked  at  a  dis- 
advantage, because  most  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  one 
room.  The  school  work  has  been  under  competent  and  ex- 
perienced teachers.  More  individual  work  has  been  done  for 
the  boys  than  ever  before,  and  it  has  been  of  great  benefit. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  school  is  a  division,  so  that  Bristol 
County  may  maintain  her  truants  in  a  school  of  her  own. 
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Bristol  County  furnishes  over  three  fourths  of  all  the  scholars, 
and  pays  two  fifths  of  the  expense,  leaving  the  burden  of  sup- 
port on  Norfolk  and  Plymouth  counties.  If  a  division  cannot 
be  eflfected,  then  there  is  need  of  more  accommodation,  which 
necessitates  either  a  cottage  or  an  addition  to  the  present  build- 
ing,—  the  latter  in  my  mind  not  being  practical.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  State  to  control  the  school,  than  have  it  in 
its  present  condition.  The  school  needs  a  well  equipped 
room  for  manual  training  and  sloyd  work,  with  a  competent 
teacher. 

Recent  legislation  has  worked  some  improvement  in  the  en- 
forcement of  attendance  laws,  but  only  in  certain  localities.  If 
we  could  have  accommodated  more  boys,  we  should  have  had 
more,  especially  from  the  cities.  We  were  so  crowded  that 
the  courts  were  made  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and  commitments 
dropped  off  only  for  extreme  cases. 

We  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  lives  of  the  boys  after 
they  leave  the  school.  There  are  some  of  our  boys  doing  well 
and  making  a  good  name  for  themselves,  while  others  are  being 
passed  along  to  the  Lyman  School,  and  still  others  to  the  Con- 
cord Reformatory.  One  of  our  boys  is  on  the  **  Enterprise," 
and  stands  well  toward  the  head  of  his  class.  Two  others  are 
in  service  as  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  Letters  from  them 
recently  show  that  one  is  doing  corporal  duty  and  the  other  is 
an  acting  sergeant. 

^  The  boys  who  make  the  best  showing  are  those  who  serve  a 
two-years  sentence.  The  sentence  should  be  more  uniform, 
for  the  best  results.  The  young  boys  from  eight  to  eleven 
years  need  more  discipline  than  they  get  in  one  year,  and  yet 
some  of  them  come  for  only  six  months. 

Agent's  Report. 

Mr.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  reports  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Land  and  Buildings,  —  The  land  belonging  to  this  school, 
both  in  quantity  and  situation,  very  well  meets  the  present 
needs.  The  buildings,  so  far  as  extent  of  schoolrooms  and 
dormitories  is  concerned,  can  be  said  to  be  only  fairly  satis- 
factory.    There  should   be  provided   another   schoolroom   or 
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recitation  room  in  place  of  the  entry  now  used  for  classes,  and, 
for  proper  protection  from  possible  wrong-doing,  there  should 
be  better  accommodations  for  sleeping  rooms.  The  room  used 
for  play  in  cold  and  stormy  weather  is  not  well  suited  to  the 
purpose.  But  the  greatest  lack  of  accommodations  is  that  of  a 
room  for  manual  training.  No  institution  of  this  kind  can  ade- 
quately accomplish  the  end  desired  to  be  gained  without  a  large 
amount  of  manual  training.  To  have  no  provision  for  any  train- 
ing of  this  kind,  beyond  what  can  be  had  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  house  and  farm,  is,  I  believe,  a  sad  neglect. 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the 
boys  were  kept  clean  and  healthful.  Much  of  the  work  about 
the  house  was  performed  by  the  boys,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  officers. 

Discipline  and  Teaching.  — Neither  undue  laxity  nor  severity 
seems  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  boys.  Corporal  punish- 
ment, I  understand,  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and,  judging  from 
what  I  saw  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  a  good  relation  exists  between 
the  officers  of  the  institution  and  the  boys.  The  teaching  that 
I  saw  was  quite  good,  fairly  representing  what  is  done  in  the 
average  school.  I  should  judge  that  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  the  boys  to  keep  along  in  their  classes  as  they  would  if  they 
were  at  home,  and  that  no  loss  of  time  need  be  sustained  by 
their  absence. 

At  some  time  I  trust  that  the  importance  of  physical  training 
for  the  boys  of  this  class  of  schools  will  be  so  far  recognized  as  , 
to  provide  for  gymnastics,  directed  plays  and  games,  physical 
measurements  and  individual  treatment. 


WORCESTER   COUNTY  TRUANT   SCHOOL. 

Superintendent's  Report. 
Boys  committed,  —  From  Jan.  1,  1900,  to  Jan.  1,  1901,  we 
had  35  boys  committed  to  our  care  for  truancy.  So  far  as 
we  know,  none  have  been  sent  to  us  for  other  cause.  Their 
ages  range  from  eight  to  fourteen.  One  was  eight,  two  were 
fourteen,  but  the  predominating  ages  were  eleven  and  twelve. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  bright,  active,  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
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in  their  school  work.  They  generally  come  without  proper 
clothing,  poor  in  health,  from  poor  sanitary  conditions  at  home, 
and  unfitted  in  nearly  every  way  to  do  good  school  work. 
When  they  have  been  introduced  to  the  bath,  scrub-brush  and 
clean  clothing,  and  transferred  from  an  immoral  to  a  moral 
atmosphere,  they  show  a  decided  change  within  a  very  short 
time.  Hardly  does  the  title  *'  new  boy  "  pass  away  before  one 
is  in  line,  doing  his  part. 

Short  Terms  Objectionable.  —  There  have  been  discharged 
34  boys  during  the  year.  We  have  had  only  1  sent  to  us  for 
forty  days,  and  he  was  subsequently  returned.  It  is  useless  to 
send  a  boy  for  a  short  term  to  the  truant  school.  In  the  first 
place,  he  does  not  take  readily  to  school  work,  and  it  is  really 
forty  days'  vacation  to  him.  We  rarely  ever  have  a  two-years 
boy  returned  to  us.  With  the  exception  of  the  short-term  boy 
just  mentioned  and  a  boy  who  was  sent  to  the  reform  school, 
the  34  boys  have  done  well.  They  have  either  attended  school 
or  gone  to  work,  and  at  this  time  are  self-supporting.  We 
have  never  allowed  a  boy  to  go  on  probation  but  once,  and  this 
was  in  the  case  of  a  short-term  boy,  who  went  home  one  month 
before  his  time  was  out.  It  is  our  plan,  when  we  once  have  a 
boy  here,  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible  under  the  influence 
of  the  school ;  and,  if  he  has  no  home  or  friends  to  care  for 
him,  we  always  secure  a  home  for  him,  and  look  after  his  inter- 
ests. We  have  four  boys  who  have  remained  over  time.  Hav- 
ing nowhere  else  to  go,  they  remained  of  their  own  free  will  at 
the  school,  earning  enough,  by  labor  upon  the  farm,  to  pay  for 
their  board,  clothing  and  schooling.  We  have  endeavored  in 
the  past  to  remove  the  institutional  feeling,  and  make  the  school 
a  home  for  the  boys,  where  they  can  have  the  necessary  help, 
attention  and  education  and  become  good  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Special  Features  of  the  Work.  —  Special  features  of  the  work 
in  the  school  have  been  the  apprentice  system  and  the  manual 
training  department. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester  sends  us  apprentices 
daily  to  assist  us  in  instructing  the  boys,  while  gaining  for 
themselves  an  experience  that  will  help  them  as  future  teachers 
of  the  Commonwealth.     We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
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work  done  by  these  apprentice  teachers.  It  seems  as  if  every 
one  of  them  brought  new  enthusiasm  to  the  boys.  Each  teacher 
stays  three  weeks. 

Manual  Training.  —  One  hour  a  day,  from  3  to  4  p.m.,  is 
devoted  to  a  class  in  manual  training,  taught  by  C.  L.  Judkins, 
principal  of  the  West  Boylston  High  School.  He  has  created 
considerable  interest  among  the  boys,  teaching  them  the  use 
and  care  of  tools.  During  the  summer  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  gasoline  engine,  which  we  are  planning  to 
put  into  a  small  room  in  the  building  and  use  as  power  for 
sawing,  a  turning  lathe  and  an  electric  motor.  We  intend  by 
this  to  give  the  boys  some  idea  of  sawing  and  turning,  as  well 
as  some  simple  lessons  in  electricity.  In  connection  with  this 
we  have  procured  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  anvil,  and  placed 
them  in  the  building  to  repair  tools  in  use  upon  the  farm.  We 
teach  the  boys  to  mend  their  own  shoes,  harness  and  rubber 
boots. 

We  have  found  in  every  boy  a  desire  to  do  something  with 
tools.  From  the  needle  in  the  sewing  room  to  the  repair  shop, 
every  day  some  lesson  is  taught  the  boys.  All  the  bread  is 
made  and  baked  by  them,  and  the  fundamental  principles  in 
the  science  of  cooking  are  also  taught  them.  Care  of  clothing, 
sewing  on  buttons,  darning  holes,  patching  rents  and  tears  are 
daily  lessons  insisted  upon. 

During  the  summer,  July  and  August,  the  boys  were  free 
from  school  duties,  and,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
school  officers,  formed  a  socialistic  organization,  based  upon 
labor.  Each  boy,  unless  ill  (by  the  way,  we  have  had  no  ill- 
ness that  required  the  attendance  of  a  physician),  was  expected 
to  labor  forty  houra,  from  6  o'clock  p.m.  on  Saturday  to  5.30 
P.M.  the  following  Saturday.  At  night  he  received  a  check 
which  showed  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  performed.  If 
the  boy  failed  to  have  forty  hours  to  his  credit  the  following 
Saturday  night,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  pauper  house, 
and  kept  there  until  he  had  labored  enough  to  free  himself 
from  debt.  During  the  summer  we  have  had  but  one  case 
of  pauperism.  Many  a  time  has  a  boy  given  up  the  pleasure 
of  a  ball  game,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  enter  the  onion 
patch. 
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Excursions,  camping  out  and  lessons  in  swimming,  buying 
and  selling  of  farm  produce  keep  the  boys  busy,  and  they  go 
to  bed  healthy  and  tired. 

Agent's  Report. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  reports 
AS  follows :  — 

Condition  of  the  School,  —  I  visited  the  Worcester  County 
Truant  School  at  Oakdale  Jan.  28,  1901.  The  grounds  and 
buildings  are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  except 
that  there  is  inadequate  provision  for  the  manual  training  work. 
A  building  for  this  purpose  will  doubtless  be  provided  in  the 
near  future. 

It  being  Monday,  a  part  of  the  ordinary  schoolroom  work 
was  omitted,  as  the  Worcester  Normal  School  pupils  do  not 
come  to  teach  on  that  day.  Of  the  value  of  their  teaching  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  judge.  The  regular  teacher,  a  young 
man,  conducted  recitations  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  The 
instruction  was  of  fair  quality,  and  the  responses  to  my 
questions  indicated  that  the  pupils  had  gained  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

Study,  recitation,  work  and  play  are  wisely  combined.  The 
boys  get  much  practical  knowledge  from  their  manual  labor. 
It  also  stimulates  them  mentally  for  study  in  the  schoolroom. 
They  have  regular  duties  at  stated  times  in  the  dormitories, 
kitchen,  laundry,  dining  hall,  barn  and  on  the  farm.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  work  is  done  under  direction  of  the  men  and 
women  employed.  The  boys  learn  also  to  mend  their  clothes. 
In  all  employment  neatness  and  exactness  are  required,  to  the 
end  that  good  work  may  be  done  and  correct  habits  be  formed. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  health  conditions.  Dormitories 
are  cool  and  airy,  beds  are  clean  and  comfortable,  food  whole- 
some and  sufficient.     Boys  are  seldom  sick. 

There  are  no  indications  of  confinement  to  buildings  or 
grounds.  Boys  can  easily  run  away,  but  they  seldom  do  so. 
They  are  sent  **down  town"  on  errands,  being  placed  upon 
their  honor  as  to  behavior  and  return.  The  discipline  is 
firm,  but  not  severe.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  superintendent,  puts 
enthusiasm  and  love  into  his  work,  and  the  boys  catch  the 
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spirit.  The  coming  of  two  young  ladies  to  conduct  singing 
and  calisthenics  was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  afternoon  exer- 
cises. 

Thirty-three  boys  were  in  the  school.  Several  times  as 
many  should  be  there.  Superintendent  Johnson  has  been 
very  successful  in  placing  boys  in  good  positions  upon  leaving 
the  school.  He  tries  to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  For  ten 
boys  he  has  secured  positions  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Results  Jrom  sending  ^oys  to  Truant  Schools.  —  The  younger 
boys,  so  far  as  facts  can  be  gathered,  are  found  to  be  more  in- 
clined to  school  life  after  returning  to  their  homes,  provided 
they  have  been  in  the  truant  school  a  suflScient  length  of  time 
to  feel  its  educational  influences.  Short  periods  of  commitment 
are  not  favorable  to  reform.  An  indeterminate  sentence,  de- 
pending in  length  upon  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent, 
would  be  better. 

It  appears,  from  information  received  by  superintendents, 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  boys  who  reach  the  compulsory 
school  age  limit  while  in  the  truant  school  go  out  into  their  life- 
work  with  industrious  habits  and  good  principles,  making  good 
citizens. 

To  what  extent  these  institutions  reduce  truancy  is  an  open 
question.  It  seems  that  boys  are  generally  sent  to  these 
schools  without  a  record  of  their  attendance  or  their  grade  in 
any  public  school,  and  that  upon  their  leaving  the  truant  school 
the  superintendent  finds  it  diflBcult  to  follow  them.  But  a  small 
portion  of  the  truants  of  any  of  the  towns  and  cities  are  sent  to 
the  truant  schools.  The  majority  of  the  towns  are  not  repre- 
sented in  truant  schools  at  all.  Nearly  all  of  the  boys  come 
from  a  few  large  cities.  But,  as  regards  the  beneficial  influence 
of  these  institutions  upon  the  health,  habits,  morals  and  attain- 
ments of  the  boys  committed  to  them  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  there  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  no  question. 

Would  that  all  boys  for  whose  tendencies  and  surroundings 
the  public  school  is  a  misfit  could  be  educated  in  schools  com- 
bining intellectual  advantages  with  industrial  training,  under 
the  wise  management  of  men  and  women  who  study  the  needs 
of  individual  pupils,  and,  in  sympathy  and  kindness,  help  them 
to  prepare  for  good  citizenship. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent's  Repobt. 

The  Boston  Parental  School.  —  The  Parental  School  of  Bos- 
ton is  by  law  the  truant  school  for  Suffolk  County,  although 
Chelsea,  Revere  and  Winthrop,  which  with  Boston  constitute 
Suflfolk  County,  are  regarded  by  law  as  belonging  for  truancy 
purposes  to  Middlesex  County. 

Statistics  of  Attendance^  Age  and  Cost.  —  The  following 
statistics  cover  the  year  ending  Feb.  1,  1901 :  — 


Number  of  boys  in  school  Feb.  1, 1900,     ....    200 

Admitted  during  year, 171 

Discharged  during  year, 148 

Released  on  probation, 81    ' 

Number  of  boys  in  school  Feb.  1, 1901,     ....    196 
Average  attendance  during  year,      ....         204.9 
Weekly  per  capita  expense  of  maintenance,     .  $4  06 
Average  age  at  commitment,     .        .        11  years,  4  months,  9  days. 
Average  time  spent  in  the  school  by  boys  discharged  dur- 
ing year, 1  year,  8  months,  14  days. 

Largest  number  of  commitments  in  any  one  month  (May) ,      54 


Nativity.  —  The  nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  dur- 
ing the  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

Both  parents  bom  in  United  States, 21 

Both  parents  bom  in  Ireland, 27 

Both  parents  bom  in  Russia, 18 

Both  parents  bom  in  Italy, 11 

Both  parents  bom  in  Canada, 6 

Both  parents  bom  in  some  other  foreign  country,      .        .      8 
One  parent  native  bom,       .......    21 

Both  parents  foreign  bom,  but  of  different  nationalities,    .      7 
One  parent  native  bom,  other  unknown,    .        .  .18 

One  parent  foreign  bom,  other  unknown,  .        .        .        .18 

Nativity  of  parents  unknown, 27 

Total, 171 
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Parental  Relations.  — The  parental  relations  of  boys  com- 
mitted during  the  year  were  as  follows :  — 

Both  parents  living, 109 

Father  only  living, 17 

Had  stepmother, 9 

Mother  only  living, 39 

Had  stepfather, 13 

Both  parents  dead,       .                6 

Cla^s  Work,  —  The  rule  which  in  this  school  limits  the  num- 
ber of  boys  in  each  class  to  25  is  proving  its  practicability  apd 
usefulness.  It  admits  of  better  classification,  and  increases  the 
teacher's  opportunity  of  giving  personal  attention  to  boys  that 
need  it.  In  the  main,  the  course  of  study  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  is  followed.  This  year  we  have  diminished  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  and  applied 
the  time  gained  to  reading  and  history.  So  far,  only  good  has 
resulted  from  the  change.  Early  in  the  year  a  second  sloyd 
room  was  equipped  and  a  teacher  engaged.  After  only  a  few 
weeks*  service  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  leave  us.  So  far  it 
has  proved  impossible  to  secure  a  sloyd  teacher  who  fully  meets 
the  requirements  under  the  statute.  Upon  the  installation  of 
a  second  sloyd  teacher,  which  we  hope  to  accomplish  soon, 
every  one  of  our  boys  will  have  two  hours,  and  every  boy 
beyond  the  fifth  grade  four  hours,  of  manual  training  weekly. 
The  fact  that  about  one  fourth  of  the  boys  who  leave  the  school 
have  passed  the  school  age  deepens  my  conviction  that  in  a 
properly  equipped  truant  school  there  should  be  some  provision 
for  teaching  a  limited  number  of  trades. 

Manual  Labor.  — The  kitchens,  dormitories,  laundiy,  boiler 
rooms  and  barn  furnish  regular  work  for  more  than  half  the 
boys.  The  principle  adhered  to  in  assigning  boys  to  the  various 
positions  is  that  a  given  boy  shall  not  continue  at  a  given  em- 
ployment long  beyond  the  time  when  he  has  attained  proficiency 
in  that  kind  of  work.  He  is  getting  most  from  his  work  while 
he  is  learning  how  to  do  it  well.  During  the  year  the  boys 
have  dug  a  ditch,  uncovering  twenty  rods  of  sewer  pipe,  for  a 
part  of  the  way  through  twelve  feet  of  earth ;  they  have  dug 
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about  twenty  rods  of  ditch  for  new  sewers  connecting  the  hos- 
pital and  the  superintendent's  house  with  the  main  sewer ;  they 
have  moved  several  thousand  cubic  yards  of  filling  in  grading 
the  premises ;  and  they  have  dug  an  ice  pond,  besides  cultivating 
a  small  piece  of  leased  land  and  attending  to  their  gardens.  In 
all  this  work  the  boys  have  taken  the  keenest  delight.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  our  boys  like  to  do  that  which  is  usually 
termed  work  as  much  as  they  like  to  play,  provided  they  are 
introduced  to  that  work  in  the  right  way,  and  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  they  are  not  kept  at  the  same  employment  under  the 
same  conditions  for  too  long  a  time. 

Needs.  — The  needs  of  the  school  are  still  great,  being  prac- 
tically the  same  as  they  were  last  year.  Without  the  slightest 
inclination  to  attribute  the  shortcomings  of  the  school  to  lack 
of  equipment,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  such  results  as  the  city 
of  Boston  should  reasonably  demand  of  its  Parental  School  are 
practically  impossible  of  achievement  with  the  present  equip- 
ment. Dormitories,  a  manual  training  building,  gymnasium 
and  assembly  hall  are  absolutely  necessary  if  the  best  work  is 
to  be  done. 

Legislation.  —  The  recent  legislation  which  gives  the  courts 
authority  to  fine  parents  under  certain  conditions  for  absentee- 
ism of  children,  and  the  more  recent  provision  under  which  the 
judge  is  authorized  to  assess  parents  for  maintenance  of  children 
committed  to  truant  schools,  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  would,  if  enforced,  solve  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
problem  of  compulsory  school  attendance.  The  truant  is  a 
product.  He  is  a  symptom,  not  the  disease.  If  e2q)erience  in 
a  truant  school  teaches  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  this,  — 
that  the  truant  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  is  the  logical  result 
of  bad  home  conditions.  Often  his  arrest  for  truancy  is  the 
result  of  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  parents.  In  some 
instances  I  am  morally  certain  that  he  is  sent  to  the  Parental 
School  by  the  connivance  of  his  parents.  Plainly,  the  boy 
should  be  trained  in  a  truant  school  if  necessary,  but  the  parent 
should  be  made  to  feel  just  as  much  of  the  burden  of  his  parental 
responsibility  as  he  is  able  to  bear.  If  the  parent  is  compelled 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  his  duty  while  the  child  is  being  led  to 
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an  appreciation  of  his,  truancy  will  decrease ;  otherwise,  truancy 
will  probably  increase. 

Agent's  Repobt. 

Mr.  Prince,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  reports 
as  follows :  — 

Land  and  Buildings.  — The  land  and  buildings  of  the  Bos- 
ton Parental  School  are,  I  believe,  quite  inadequate  to  the 
proper  accommodation  of  the  240  boys  in  attendance.  The 
most  apparent  needs  of  the  school  are  :  — 

1.  Proper  exercise  and  play  rooms.  There  is  at  present  no 
gymnasium,  and  the  basement  play  rooms  are  not  one  quarter 
large  enough  for  the  number  of  children  who  have  to  be  in 
them  in  cold  or  stormy  weather.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  how 
indoor  play  is  possible  under  present  crowded  conditions. 

2.  Land  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  all  the  boys  to  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the  summer. 

3.  Well-ventilated,  permanent  school  buildings.  The  pres- 
ent temporary  buildings  should  be  replaced  by  permanent 
ones,  as  well  equipped  and  ventilated  as  other  school  buildings 
in  the  city  are.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  no  means  of  ventila- 
tion were  provided,  and  the  heating  was  by  direct  steam  radi- 
ation. 

4.  Bathing  accommodations  sufficient  for  needed  privacy. 
Twenty  or  thirty  boys  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  the 
shower  bath  together. 

5.  Dormitories  of  sufficient  size  for  each  boy  to  have  a  room 
by  himself.  One  building  is  now  provided  with  such  accommo- 
dations. It  is  hoped  that  the  same  accommodations  will  be 
extended  to  all. 

Course  of  Studies,  —  While  the  course  of  studies  must  in  a 
measure  follow  the  city  course,  it  should  not  be  so  closely  fol- 
lowed as  to  prevent  needed  manual  exercises  or  special  treat- 
ment of  boys.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  circumstances  since 
last  September  have  forced  the  abandonment  of  manual  train- 
ing work  of  any  kind  for  the  three  higher  classes  of  boys,  — 
those  who  need  such  work  the  most.  There  should  be  at  least 
six  hours  a  week  of  manual  training  for  the  older  boys  and 
four  hours  a  week  of  such  training  for  all. 
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Teaching  and  Discipline.  —  So  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was 
«  pleasant  relation  existing  between  the  teachers  and  boys. 
Some  of  the  teachers  certainly  have  that  sympathy  and  person- 
ality which  are  needed  for  the  particular  work  in  which  they 
Are  engaged.  Most  of  the  teaching  which  I  saw  was  good. 
The  limited  number  to  each  teacher  —  25  at  present  —  enables 
much  individual  work  to  be  done.  The  number  to  each 
teacher  could  doubtless  be  still  further  decreased  to  advantage ; 
certainly  it  should  not  be  greater. 

The  discipline  does  not  seem  severe.  Corporal  punishment 
is  allowed,  but  is  not  often  inflicted,  there  having  been  only 
seven  cases  during  the  three  weeks  preceding  my  visit. 

It  would  be  in  line  with  the  best  practice  of  this  class  of 
schools  to  appoint  a  director  of  hygiene  or  physical  director 
for  the  school,  whose  duty  would  be  to  provide  proper  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  games  for  the  boys,  make  measurements 
And  examinations  of  the  boys,  and  see  that  each  boy  has 
needed  physical  treatment.  It  would  be  well  also  for  some  pro- 
vision to  be  made  whereby  boys  who  leave  the  school  are  fol- 
lowed up.  I  understand  that  reports  are  received  from  those 
boys  who  return  to  the  public  schools.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  steps  already  taken  to  reach  all  who 
leave  the  school  will  be  fully  carried  out. 


GENERAL  COMMENTS  ON  TRUANCY  SCHOOLS  AND 
TRUANCY  CONDITIONS. 

From  the  foregoing  reports  it  appears :  — 

1.  That  the  truant  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  do  effective 
work  with  children  committed  to  their  care,  unless  the  commit- 
ments are  for  reasonably  long  terms, — terms  long  enough  to 
enable  the  schools  to  fix  the  habits  of  the  children. 

2.  That  the  presence  in  truant  schools  of  older  and  more 
liardened  persons,  such  as  have  emerged  from  the  compulsory 
.school  limits,  has  a  retarding  and  demoralizing  influence  on  the 
jrounger  boys. 

3.  That  manual  training  in  reasonable  seriousness  and  variety 
is  an  imperative  need  of  such  boys  as  find  their  way  to  the  truant 
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schools.  Indeed,  the  chief  diflferences  that  now  exist  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  several  truant  schools  are  largely  due  to  their 
varying  degrees  of  success  or  fiedlure  in  providing  for  such 
training. 

4.  That  large  numbers  of  towns  are  not  represented  in  the 
truant  schools  at  all, — a  fact  creditable  to  the  towns,  if  they 
have  no  truancy,  but  otherwise  probably  discreditable  to  them, 
especially  if  they  exhaust  local  measures  in  eflforts  to  correct 
the  evil,  and  yet  have  incorrigible  cases  on  their  hands.  To 
give  over  such  cases  as  hopeless  without  sending  them  to  the 
truant  schools  is  penny-wise,  since  in  each  case  there  is  an 
immediate  saving  to  a  town  of  one  dollar  per  week ;  but  in  the 
long  run  pound-foolish,  since  an  unreclaimed  truant,  drifting 
into  pauperism  or  crime,  threatens  to  become  a  burden  impos- 
sible to  express  in  the  paltry  terms  of  dollars  per  week.  The 
saving  in  a  particular  case  may,  indeed,  come  to  one  town  and 
the  burden  fall  on  another ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
point  out  that,  when  towns  in  general  practise  this  type  of 
economy,  such  saving  is  more  than  neutralized  in  a  score  of 
ways  none  the  less  real  and  burdensome  because  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  direct  presentation  in  fiscal  reports. 

5.  That  the  beneficent  influence  of  our  best  equipped  truant 
schools  on  the  boys  committed  to  them  may  properly  lead  some 
of  our  public  schools  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  possible  for 
them,  through  a  stronger  recognition  of  the  manual  training 
idea  in  their  instruction,  to  save  cases  that  now  incline  to 
truancy. 

The  present  report  on  truant  schools  is  the  third  since  the 
passage  of  the  law  requiring  that  such  schools  shall  be  subject 
to  visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Each  one  of 
the  agents ^of  the  Board,  Messrs.  Prince,  Fletcher  and  Mac- 
Donald,  has  now  visited  all  the  truant  schools,  seven  in  num- 
ber, andjreported  to  the  Board  the  condition  of  each.  To  gain 
a  fairly  complete  view  of  the  truancy  situation,  not  only  should 
the  three  annual^reports  upon  the  county  truant  schools,  in  the 
sixty-second,  the  sixty-third  and  the  sixty-fourth  reports  of  the 
Board  be  studied,  but  also  the  somewhat  exhaustive  investiga- 
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Hon  into  school  attendance  and  truancy  conditions  made  by  the 
Board  in  1896,  and  printed  in  the  fifty-ninth  report.  In  each 
of  these  reports  there  is  important  information  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  report  from  year  to  year.  Two  important  recom- 
mendations in  previous  reports  relate  (1)  to  the  appointment 
of  a  State  attendance  officer  or  officers,  to  promote  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws ;  and  (2)  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  girl  truants. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

Attsmdahob. 

Time. 

CITIES  AOT)  TOWNS. 
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•5 

< 
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Aabnrn,    . 

1 

16 

7 

10 

67 

1 

$148  00 

Beverly,    . 

3 

99 

67 

58 

24 

5 

877  68 

Boitoo,     . 

184 

3,288 

1,915 

3,666 

94 

199 

77,696  86 

Brockton, . 

12 

224 

111 

105 

76 

13 

1,627  90 

BrookUoe, 

6 

88 

89 

48 

65 

6 

1,620  77 

Cambridge, 

81 

1,014 

338 

551 

50 

62 

7.243  58 

Cbeliea,    .       . 

7 

309 

130 

128 

60 

14 

1,430  82 

Chioopee,  . 

19 

299 

224 

408 

40 

89 

1,846  91 

Clinton,     .       . 

5 

127 

66 

101 

64 

9 

589  00 

Dudley,    • 

2 

95 

40 

61 

35 

4 

194  46 

Easton,     . 

1 

20 

5 

11 

60 

1 

187  48 

EvereU,     . 

6 

113 

62 

50 

54 

7 

991  11 

FaU  Eiyer, 

56 

2,223 

1,207 

2,034 

47 

140 

10,729  69 

Fitchborg, 
Framingbam,    . 

3 

182 

45 

149 

60 

22 

8,896  40 

8 

102 

87 

98 

42 

6 

767  08 

Greenfield, 

8 

64 

32 

86 

51 

6 

320  30 

Oardner,   • 

3 

95 

6 

65 

45 

16 

817  80 

Haverbm,         .       . 

16 

347 

220 

223 

58 

30 

1,688  08 

Holyoke,  . 
Hyde  Park,      . 

27 

586 

492 

541 

60 

56 

9,648  60 

3 

103 

27 

53 

62 

4 

672  01 

Lawrence, 

88 

974 

523 

1,002 

80 

60 

6,406  26 

Lowell, 

81 

2,182 

1,007 

1,563 

70 

135 

17.861  60 

Lynn, 

Maiden,    .       .       . 

12 

389 

371 

240 

34 

27 

2,436  48 

9 

319 

151 

159 

68 

15 

8,396  95 

Marlborongb,   . 

6 

185 

48 

65 

50 

7 

866  14 

Medford,  .       .       . 

6 

187 

74 

57 

60 

6 

1,176  86 

Natick,     .       .       . 

2 

24 

7 

13 

50 

2 

269  06 

New  Bedford.  . 

37 

1,652 

903 

1,098 

20 

77 

7,164  84 

Newboryport,  . 

2 

36 

25 

22 

30 

5 

103  60 

Newton,    . 

3 

155 

73 

75 

33 

9 

860  73 

North  Adams,  . 

14 

249 

103 

278 

40 

18 

1,600  00 

Northampton,  . 

5 

47 

38 

65 

55 

8 

802  08 

North  Aitleborough, 

1 

24 

14 

17 

33 

2 

132  00 

Northbddge,     . 

2 

72 

36 

78 

32 

4 

214  40 

Peabody,  . 

6 

54 

42 

68 

36 

7 

400  60 

Plttsfleld,  .       .       . 

6 

206 

73 

71 

47 

8 

582  76 

Quincy,     . 

7 

233 

41 

97 

41 

8 

1,289  84 

Salem, 

12 

264 

192 

167 

63 

24 

3,300  00 

Somerville, 

12 

442 

97 

182 

63 

20 

3,776  07 

Sontbbridffe,     . 
South  Hadley,  . 

4 

113 

83 

135 

41 

7 

634  56 

2 

46 

27 

34 

40 

4 

315  16 

Spencer,    . 

4 

28 

15 

34 

42 

4 

219  12 

Springfield, 

87 

910 

595 

663 

106 

44 

7,659  03 

Taunton,  . 

9 

238 

105 

235 

35 

19 

1,463  00 

Waltham, . 

9 

188 

116 

160 

49 

13 

1,782  00 

Webster,  . 

6 

125 

120 

120 

60 

9 

679  40 

Westfleld,         .       . 

4 

68 

50 

40 

42 

5 

278  00 

Wobum,  . 

4 

108 

29 

57 

42 

7 

698  13 

Worcester, 

65 

1,121 

458 

1.027 

102 

71 

19,748  96 

Totals, 

783 

20,023 

10,585 

16,193 

52 

1,263 

f  208,277  96 
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GfRADUATED  TABLES. 


In  order  to  show  the  comparative  standing  of  the  towns  and  cities  (1)  in 
the  taxes  which  they  impose  upon  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  pab- 
lie  schools,  (2)  in  the  ratio  which  these  taxes  bear  to  their  respective  valu- 
ations, and  (8)  in  the  ratio  of  the  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  to  the 
whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  three  graduated  tables 
have  been  prepared. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  as  well  as  convenience  of  reference  these  tables 
may  be  named  as  follows :  — 
I.  Graduated  taxation  table. 
I[.  Graduated  valuation  table. 

III.  Graduated  attendance  table. 

I.     OraduaUd  Taxation  Table. 

This  table  takes  the  place  of  the  first  and  fourth  tables  in  previous  re- 
ports of  the  Board,  the  fourth  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifty-ninth 
report. 

The  first  part  of  this  table  is  required  to  meet  the  purposes  of  section 
5,  chapter  48  of  the  Public  Statutes.  It  gives  the  sums  raised  by  taxation 
and  expended  for  the  support  of  public  schools  by  towns  and  cities  for  each 
child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  towns  and  cities  are  class- 
ified according  to  such  sums.  The  facts  presented  in  this  way  have  been 
freely  used  by  some  places  as  a  lever  for  increasing  their  appropriations ; 
by  other  places  as  a  lever  for  reducing  them.  Inasmuch  as  in  some  places 
large  numbers  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  are  in  private  schools ; 
inasmuch,  also,  as  the  proportions  of  those  children  between  five  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age  who  attend  the  public  schools  vary  considerably,  the  chil- 
dren entering  later  and  leaving  earlier  in  some  places  than  in  others,  it 
follows  that  the  division  of  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for 
the  support  of  public  schools  by  the  number  of  all  the  children  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  without  reference  to  whether  they  are  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  or  not,  may  yield  results  that  cannot  be  fairly  used  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  unless  it  is  known  from  other  sources  that  the  conditions  of 
public  school  attendance  in  the  places  compared  are  the  same. 

Now  the  money  for  the  public  schools  is  expended  upon  those  persons 
who  attend  them,  whether  they  are  within  the  limits  of  five  and  fifteen  or 
without.  It  is  determined  more  by  the  average  membership  than  by  any 
other  factor.  Ck>nsequently  the  second  part  of  the  first  table  is  valuable  for 
making  known  in  a  comparative  way  just  how  the  towns  and  cities  stand  in 
what  they  spend  upon  each  person  actually  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
Kshools. 
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The  amoant  of  money  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  is,  in  the  case  of  each  town  or  city  of  the  table,  the  amount 
raised  and  expended  for  the  various  classes  of  school  purposes  included 
under  the  statutory  definition  of  **  support,^  (see  chapter  175,  Acts  of 
1900),  namely:  — 

1.  The  wages  of  teachers. 

2.  The  transportation  of  school  children. 

3.  The  care  of  fires,  schoolrooms  and  school  premises. 

4.  Supervision. 

5.  Text-books  and  supplies. 

6.  School  sundries  or  incidentals. 

The  amount  thus  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  does  not  include  ex- 
penditures for  repairs,  alterations  and  construction  of  schoolhouses,  such 
expenditures  being  excluded  by  statute  from  the  definition  of  support. 

In  determining  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  the  following  classes  of  voluntary  contributions  towards  their 
support  merit  consideration  :  — 

1.  The  income  from  the  surplus  revenue  and  other  funds  —  the  dog  tax, 
for  instance  —  which  towns  and  cities  have  set  apart  for  the  public  schools 
although  having  it  in  their  legal  power  to  use  such  income  for  other  than 
school  purposes. 

2.  The  income  from  funds  which  have  been  given  to  the  towns  and  cities 
and  are  held  by  them  upon  the  express  condition  that  such  income  sliall  go 
towards  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

S.  Other  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

Money  of  the  first  class,  when  used  for  the  public  schools,  is  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  schools  and  so  is  included 
in  the  amount  upon  which  the  table  is  based.  The  use  of  such  money  for 
the  schools  is  an  evidence  of  the  town^s  liberality  towards  them.  The  ex- 
penditure of  money  under  the  second  and  third  classes  is  not  included  in  the 
amount  used  as  the  basis  of  the  table. 

II.  OraduaUd  Valuation  Table. 

This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratios  which  the 
sums  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
bear  to  their  respective  assessed  valuations.  For  convenience  of  appre- 
hension the  ratio  in  each  case  is  expressed  as  so  many  dollars  of  tax  on  a 
thousand  dollars  of  valuation. 

III.  Graduated  Attendance  Table, 

This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratio  in  each  case 
of  the  average  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  to  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  &Ye  and  fifteen  reported  in  the  school  census.  If  there 
are  no  private  schools,  the  ratio  is  likely  to  be  high.  If  there  are  no  pri- 
vate schools  and  at  the  same  time  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
children  under  five  and  over  fifteen  are  attending  school,  the  ratio  may  ex- 
ceed even  a  hundred  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  children  attend  private 
schools  in  any  considerable  number,  the  fact  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in  a 
lower  ratio. 
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n.     Graduated  Valuation  Table. 


A  graduated  table  in  which  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  taxable  property  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1899-1900. 

Note.  —  The  percentage  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  table  as  so  many  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills  on  a  dollar  may  be  transformed  at  once  to  dollars  of  tax  on  a 
thousand  dollars  of  valuation,  —  West  Boylston,  for  instance,  appropriating  $11.09  per 
thousand  dollars  of  valuation,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  table. 
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Hill 
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1 

1 

West  Boylston, . 

$.011-09 

44 

Westford,  . 

.006-33 

11 

2 

Spencer*     . 

.008-85 

26 

45 

Holbrook,  . 

.006-31 

44 

3 

Warren,     . 

.008-36 

29 

46 

TyngHborough,  . 

.006-29 

27 

4 

Wrentham, 

.007-97 

56 

47 

Huntington, 

.006-29 

39 

5 

South  Hadley,  . 

.007-80 

52 

48 

Rockland,  . 

.006-26 

31 

6 

Rowe, 

.007-66 

53 

49 

Mansfield, . 

.006-18 

9 

7 

Palmer, 

.007-64 

198 

50 

Hawley,     . 

.006-15 

6 

8 

Abington,  . 

.007-54 

23 

51 

Ashland,    . 

.006-18 

59 

9 

£.  Longmeadow, 

.007-48 

55 

52 

Ware,         .        . 

.006-13 

3 

10 

W.  Stockbridge, 

.007-40 

35 

53 

New  Salem, 

.006-11 

8 

11 

Merrimac, . 

.007-40 

74 

54 

Pepperell,  . 
Meaway»   . 

.006-11 

22 

12 

Adams, 

.007-36 

73 

55 

.006-09 

20 

13 

Uolden, 

.007-34 

50 

56 

Georgetown,      . 

.006-08 

25 

14 

Grafton,     . 

.007-29 

67 

57 

Lee,    . 

.006-08 

5 

15 

Buckland, . 

.007-26 

145 

58 

Norfolk,     . 

.006-03 

7 

16 

Charlemont, 

.007-23 

28 

59 

Upton, 

.006-02 

4 

17 

Orleans,     . 

.007-10 

113 

60 

Williamstown,  . 

.006-01 

40 

18 

Groveland, 

.007-07 

97 

61 

Dighton,    . 

.006-00 

13 

19 

Colrain,      . 

.007-01 

114 

62 

Norwell,     . 

.005-99 

61 

20 

Templeton, 

.007-01 

80 

63 

Northborough,  . 

.005-97 

36 

21 

Brooktield, 

.006-98 

111 

64 

Somerset,  . 

.005-97 

12 

22 

Hinsdale,  . 

.006-96 

136 

65 

South  bridge. 

.005-96 

2 

23 

Granville,  . 

.006-92 

99 

66 

Maiden,      . 

.005-95 

15 

24 

Auburn,     . 

.006-92 

122 

67 

Ashbumham,     . 

.005-94 

81 

25 

Erving, 

.006-83 

134 

68 

Westminster,     . 

.005-93 

30 

26 

Dennis, 

.006-81 

48 

69 

Williamsburg,   . 

.005-92 

02 

27 

Orange,      . 

.006-81 

32 

70 

Bridgewater, 

.005-89 

33 

28 

Weymouth, 

.006-75 

91 

71 

Wilbraham. 

.005-87 

18 

29 

Northbridge,      . 

.006-70 

78 

72 

North  Reading, . 

.005-84 

24 

30 

Monson,     . 

.006-69 

92 

73 

Natick,       . 

.005-84 

17 

31 

HoUiston,  . 

.006-65 

115 

74 

Littleton,    . 

.005-84 

14 

32 

North  Brookfleld 

,      .006-64 

10 

75 

Florida.      . 

.005-83 

66 

33 

N.  Attleborough, 

.006-64 

85 

76 

Marlborough,     . 

.005-82 

110 

34 

Sturbridge, 

.006-63 

82 

77 

Whitman,  . 

.005-77 

46 

35 

Dudley,      . 

.006-56 

109 

78 

Leominster, 

.005-76 

21 

36 

Heath, 

.006-54 

160 

79 

W.  Brookfleld,  . 

.006-76 

87 

37 

Truro, 

.006-48 

72 

80 

Hubbardston,    . 

.005-74 

37 

38 

Wayland,  .       . 
E.  Bridgewater, 

.006-46 

96 

81 

Brewster,   . 

.005-73 

57 

39 

.006^5 

125 

82 

Concord,    . 

.005-73 

63 

40 

Hudson,     . 

.006-43 

49 

83 

Shelburne, . 

.005-70 

42 

41 

Gardner,    . 

.006-39 

54 

84 

Ludlow,     . 

.005-68 

58 

42 

Provincetown,   . 

.006-37 

79 

85 

Sandwich,  . 

.006-68 

77 

43 

Montague, 

.006-34 

90 

86 

Millbury,   . 

.006-68 
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70 

87 

Chatham,  . 

$.005-67 

154 

149 

Quincy, 

$.005-00 

121 

88 

Foxborough,     . 

.005-66 

149 

160 

Taunton,    . 

.004-99 

105 

89 

Oxford,      . 

.005-65 

190 

151 

Berkley,     . 

.004-99 

222 

90 

Clarksburg, 

.005-65 

45 

152 

Raynham, . 

.004-94 

159 

91 

Sangns,      . 

.005-62 

178 

153 

Stoughton, 

.004-94 

106 

92 

Westfleld,  . 

.005-61 

200 

154 

Milford,     .        . 

.004-94 

130 

93 

Mendon,    . 

.005-61 

167 

156 

Athol, 

.004-93 

64 

94 

Norton, 

.005-59 

171 

156 

Uxbridge,  . 

.004-93 

118 

95 

Sntton, 

.005-58 

219 

157 

Needham,  . 

.004-91 

148 

96 

Sunderland, 

.005-58 

19 

158 

Windsor,    .       . 

.004-89 

153 

97 

Attleborough,    . 

.005-58 

152 

169 

Leicester,    . 

.004-«9 

146 

98 

Greenfield, 

.005-55 

173 

160 

Barnstable, 

.004-89 

16 

99 

North  Adams,   . 

.005-53 

192 

161 

Holyoke,    . 

.004-88 

142 

100 

Westborough,    . 

.005-63 

228 

162 

Winchendon,     . 

.004-88 

144 

101 

Walpole,    . 

.005-63 

307 

163 

Dana. 

.004-87 

100 

102 

Everett,      . 

.005-61 

133 

164 

Southborough,  . 

.004-«6 

170 

103 

Methuen,   . 

.005-61 

232 

165 

Chelmsford, 

.004-86 

34 

104 

Randolph, . 

.005-50 

162 

166 

Haverhill,  . 

.004-86 

93 

105 

West  Springfield, 

.005-50 

186 

167 

Ayer,  . 

.004-84 

158 

106 

Melrose,     . 

.005-60 

161 

168 

Norwood,  . 

.004-83 

51 

107 

Bellingham, 

.005-48 

107 

169 

Westwood, 

.004-82 

127 

108 

Middleborongh, 

.005-46 

119 

170 

Middleton, 

.004-79 

71 

109 

Hopklnton, 

.005-41 

166 

171 

Ashby,       . 
FitchburflT, . 

.004-79 

193 

110 

Rutland,    . 

.005-41 

168 

172 

.004-79 

181 

111 

Granby,      . 

.006-40 

176 

173 

Somerville, 

.004-78 

139 

112 

Wilmington,      . 
West  Newbury, 

.005-37 

161 

174 

Townsend, . 

.004-77 

211 

113 

.005-36 

226 

175 

Wakefield, . 

.004-77 

101 

114 

Conway,    . 

.005-35 

188 

176 

Medford,    .       . 

.004-76 

60 

115 

Belchertown,      . 

.005-34 

191 

177 

Gt.  Barrington, . 

.004-76 

132 

116 

Wobum,    . 

.005-34 

75 

178 

Swansea,    . 

.004-75 

102 

117 

Easthampton,    . 

.005-33 

169 

179 

Cheshire,    . 

•004-76 

124 

118 

Harwich,    . 

.006-33 

147 

180 

Barre, 

.004-74 

126 

119 

Sheffield,    . 

.005-33 

212 

181 

Lynn, 

.004-74 

«8 

120 

Sudbury,    . 

.006-28 

184 

182 

Reading,    . 

.004-72 

89 

121 

HanoTer,    . 

.005-27 

38 

183 

Wales, 

.004-71 

103 

122 

Douglas,    . 

.005-27 

265 

184 

Lunenburg, 

.004-71 

112 

123 

Dalton, 

.Oa5-27 

185 

186 

Fairhaven, 

.004-70 

166 

124 

Chester,      . 

.005-26 

203 

186 

Bolton, 

.004-70 

179 

125 

Dracut, 

.006-26 

340 

187 

Cummington,     . 

.004-69 

214 

126 

Webster,    . 

.006-26 

174 

188 

Billerica,     . 

.004-68 

199 

127 

Braintree,  . 

.005-25 

220 

189 

Kingston,  . 

.004-68 

265 

128 

Marshfield, 

.005-23 

201 

190 

Chelsea,      . 

.004-66 

176 

129 

Clinton,      . 

.005-22 

204 

191 

Plymouth, . 

.004-66 

88 

130 

Danyers,    . 

.005-21 

98 

192 

Wellfleet,   . 

.004-64 

108 

131 

Hanson,     . 

.005-21 

180 

193 

Gloucester, 

.004-64 

116 

132 

Framingham,    . 

.005-21 

195 

194 

Charlton,    . 

.004-64 

140 

133 

Salisbury,  . 

.005-20 

260 

195 

Northfield, 

.004-64 

236 

134 

Chicopee.   . 

.006-18 

172 

196 

Tolland,     . 

.004-63 

65 

136 

Rehoboth,  . 

.005-15 

164 

197 

Millis,         .        . 

.004-62 

231 

136 

Brimfield,  . 

.005-14 

117 

198 

Ashfield,     .       . 

.004-61 

86 

137 

Monroe, 

.005-13 

141 

199 

North  Andover, . 

.004-61 

123 

138 

Agawam,   . 

.006-13 

187 

200 

Shrewsbury, 

.004-60 

163 

139 

Hingham,  . 

.005-13 

261 

201 

Revere, 

.004-60 

177 

140 

Pittsfield,    . 

.005-10 

216 

202 

Westport,  . 

.004-69 

95 

141 

Brockton,  . 

.005-08 

239 

203 

Dedham,    . 

.004-59 

104 

142 

Avon, 

.005-07 

189 

204 

Becket, 

.004-58 

84 

143 

Blackstone, 

.005-05 

128 

205 

Richmond, 

.004-66 

217 

144 

Tewksbury, 

.005-04 

281 

206 

Mashpee,    . 

.004-66 

182 

145 

New  Marlboro*, 

.006-03 

208 

207 

Andover,    . 

.004-61 

197 

146 

Amherst,    . 

.005-03 

237 

208 

Princeton,  . 

.004-61 

202 

147 

Northampton,    . 

.005-02 

205 

209 

Worcester, . 

.004-60 

129 

148 

Westhampton,  . 

.005-01 

279 

210 

Paxton, 

.004-49 
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ft* 

& 

|0- 

fiC4 

Ph 

o* 

160 

211 

Hardwick, . 

f. 004-48 

319 

272 

Belmont,    . 

f.008-77 

218 

212 

Hyde  Park, 

.004-44 

270 

273 

Lexington, 

.003-76 

47 

213 

Savoy, 

.004-43 

287 

274 

Topsfield,  . 

.008-76 

230 

214 

Washington, 

.004-43 

244 

276 

Halifax,     . 

.008-73 

229 

215 

Oay  Head, 

.004-40 

250 

276 

Ley den,     . 

.003-70 

245 

216 

Prescott,    . 

.004-38 

135 

277 

Oakham,    . 

.003-67 

259 

217 

Dunstable, 

.004-37 

272 

278 

Newbury,  . 

.003-^ 

322 

218 

Edgartown, 

.004-37 

298 

279 

Winthrop, . 

.003-63 

294 

219 

Soathwick, 

.004-36 

276 

280 

Marblehead,      . 

.003-62 

209 

220 

Ipswich,     . 

.004-33 

137 

281 

Russell,      . 

.008-61 

273 

221 

Springfield, 
Montgomery,     . 

.004-33 

246 

282 

Boxborough,     • 

.003-61 

138 

222 

.004-80 

317 

283 

Berlin, 

.003-69 

261 

223 

Essex, 

.004-30 

274 

284 

Rowley,     . 

.003-63 

207 

224 

Lawrence, . 

.004-29 

286 

286 

Bourne, 

.003-63 

210 

225 

Blandford, . 

.004-29 

291 

286 

Hatfield,     . 

.003-62 

223 

226 

Acton, 

.004-29 

284 

287 

Acushnet,  . 

.003-60 

183 

227 

FrankUn,  .       . 

.004-28 

234 

288 

Hadley,      . 

.003-46 

249 

228 

Salem, 

.004-27 

306 

289 

Lenox, 

.003-46 

253 

229 

Southampton,    . 

.004-25 

300 

290 

New  Bedford,    . 

.003-42 

258 

230 

Petersham, 

.004-25 

308 

291 

Carlisle,     . 

.003-40 

227 

231 

Canton, 

.004-24 

238 

292 

Phillipston, 

.003-39 

256 

232 

Maynard,  . 

.004-24 

271 

293 

Leverett,    . 

.003-87 

248 

233 

Monterey,  . 

.004-23 

303 

294 

Tisbury,     . 

.003-36 

263 

234 

Lowell, 

.004-23 

304 

296 

Watertown, 

.003-86 

240 

235 

Amesbnry, 

.004-20 

295 

296 

Gill,   . 

.003-30 

264 

236 

Rockport,  . 

.004-20 

316 

297 

Freetown,  . 

.003-27 

285 

237 

Rochester, . 

.004-20 

323 

298 

Hancock,   . 

.003-27 

254 

238 

Arlington,  . 

.004-19 

313 

299 

Duxbury,  . 

.003-26 

120 

239 

Sterling,     . 
Deerfield,   . 

.004-18 

320 

300 

Lancaster, . 

.003-19 

160 

240 

.004-18 

327 

301 

Groton, 

.003-19 

235 

241 

W.  Bridgewater, 
Mt.  Washington, 

.004-18 

329 

302 

Swampscott,      . 

.003-19 

844 

242 

.004-17 

332 

303 

Sharon, 

.003-19 

131 

243 

Easton,      . 

.004-16 

269 

304 

Plainfield,  .       . 

.003-16 

280 

244 

WendeU,    . 

.004-15 

312 

306 

Sdtuate,     . 

.003-16 

266 

245 

Cambridge, 

.004-12 

318 

306 

Stockbridge, 

.003-16 

811 

246 

Carver, 

.004-11 

289 

307 

Burlington, 

.003-18 

206 

247 

Peabodv,   . 

.004-10 

296 

308 

Newburyport,    . 

.003-18 

242 

248 

Bedford,    . 

.004-10 

314 

309 

Newton,     . 

.003-13 

252 

249 

Hampden, . 

.004-10 

69 

310 

Royalston, 

.003-12 

157 

250 

Boylston,  . 

.004-08 

299 

311 

Dover, 

.003-11 

224 

251 

Pembroke, 

.004-07 

336 

312 

Boxford,    . 

.003-11 

267 

252 

Stoneham, . 

.004-07 

306 

313 

Seekonk,    . 

.003-08 

194 

253 

Lanes  borough,  . 

.004-05 

333 

314 

Beverly,     . 

.003-03 

282 

254 

Winchester, 

.004-04 

330 

316 

Wellesley, . 

.002-99 

278 

25.5 

Warwick,  . 

.004-02 

301 

316 

^ringham, 

.002-96 

293 

266 

Lynnfield, . 

.004-02 

233 

317 

.002-94 

290 

267 

Lakeville,  . 

.004-01 

283 

318 

Weston,     . 

.002-91 

276 

268 

Harvard,    . 

.003-99 

226 

819 

Whately,    . 

.002-90 

196 

269 

Sherbom,  . 

.003-98 

302 

820 

Eastham,  . 

.002-90 

247 

260 

Waltham,  . 

.003-92 

326 

321 

Stow, . 

.002-87 

243 

261 

Chesterfield,       . 

.003-91 

268 

322 

Sandisfleld, 

.002-77 

262 

262 

Longmeadow,    . 
FaU  River, 

.003-91 

83 

323 

Otis,   .       . 

.002-74 

267 

263 

.003-91 

155 

324 

Middlefield,       . 

.002-74 

213 

264 

Greenwich, 

.003-88 

331 

326 

Egremont, . 
West  Tisbury,   . 

.002-73 

241 

265 

Pelham,     . 

.003-83 

342 

326 

.002-71 

277 

266 

Medfield,    . 

.003-82 

326 

327 

Cohasset,   . 

.002-67 

288 

267 

Dartmouth, 

.003-82 

216 

328 

Enfield,      . 

.002-66 

309 

268 

New  Braintree,  . 

.003-82 

339 

329 

Marion, 

.002-66 

94 

269 

Shirley,      . 

.003-81 

328 

330 

Milton,       . 

.002-64 

41 

270 

Shutesbury, 

.003-79 

297 

831 

Goshen,     . 

.002-60 

221 

271 

Wareham, . 

.003-79 

316 

332 

Yarmouth, 

.002-58 
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334 

333 

Wenham,  . 

f.002-68 

349 

344 

Hopedale,  . 

f.002-25 

321 

334 

Holland,     . 

.002-66 

346 

345 

Nantncket, 

.002-08 

336 

335 

Cottage  City,     . 

.002-61 

324 

346 

Lincoln,     . 

.002-03 

143 

336 

Peru,.        .        . 

.002-49 

292 

347 

NewAshford,    . 

.001-92 

343 

337 

Mattapoisett,     . 

.002-47 

348 

348 

Brookline,  . 

.001-74 

338 

338 

Cbilmark,  . 

.002-46 

347 

349 

Alford,       . 

.001-42 

76 

339 

Bernardston,      . 

.002-32 

350 

350 

HnU,  .       .       . 

.001-36 

837 

340 

Boston, 

.002-32 

351 

361 

Manchester, 

.001-29 

345 

341 

Hamilton,  . 

.002-82 

352 

352 

Nahant,      . 

.001-18 

310 

342 

Plympton, . 

.002-28 

353 

353 

Oosnold,    . 

.000-76 

341 

343 

Falmonth, . 

.002-26 
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Graduated  Valuation  Table. 


In  which  all  the  toions  in  the  respective  counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  taxable 
property  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the 
year  1899-1900. 

Note.  — The  percentage  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  table  as  so  many  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills  on  a  dollar  may  be  transformed  at  once  to  dollars  of  tax  on  a 
thousand  dollars  of  valuation,  —  Orleans,  for  instance,  appropriating  f  7.10  per  thousand 
dollars  of  valuation,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  table. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


1 

TOWNS. 

ercentage  of  valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  public  schools — 
equivalent  to  mills 

mills. 

5l 

111 

TOWNS. 

ercenUge  of  valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  public  schools  — 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hondredths  of 

fo 

h 

|B. 

&>. 

Cm 

a. 

1 

1 

Orleans,    . 

f. 007-10 

10 

9 

Barnstable, 

f.004-89 

2 

2 

Dennis, 

.006-81 

8 

10 

Wellfleet,  .       . 

.004-64 

6 

3 

Truro, 

.006-48 

11 

11 

Mashpee,   . 

.004-55 

3 

4 

Provincetown,   . 

.006-37 

12 

12 

Bourne, 

.003-53 

7 

5 

Brewster,  . 

.005-73 

13 

13 

Eastham,  . 

.002-90 

6 

6 

Sandwich  . 

.005-68 

14 

14 

Yarmouth, 

.002-58 

4 

7 

Chatham,  . 

.006-67 

15 

15 

Falmouth, . 

.002-26 

9 

8 

Harwich,   . 

.005-33 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

11 

5 

2 

6 

21 

7 

4 

8 

12 

9 

10 

10 

16 

11 

17 

12 

5 

13 

19 

14 

15 

15 

18 

16 

W.Stookbpidge, 

f.007-40 

13 

17 

Adams, 

.007-36 

7 

18 

Hinsdale,  . 

.006-96 

22 

19 

Lee.    .       .       . 

.006-08 

23 

20 

Williamstown,  . 

.006-01 

31 

21 

Florida.      .        . 

.005-83 

20 

22 

Clarksburg, 

.005-65 

27 

23 

North  Adams,    . 

.005-63 

29 

24 

Sheffield,    .       . 

.005-33 

1      28 

25 

Dalton, 

.005-27 

26 

26 

Pittsfield,   . 

.005-10 

24 

27 

New   Marlboro*, 

.005-03 

9 

28 

Windsor,    . 

.004-89 

30 

29 

Ot.  Barrington, . 

.004-76 

14 

30 

Cheshire,    . 

.004-75 

25 

31 

Becket, 

.004-58 

32 

32 

Richmond, 

Savoy, 

Washington, 

Monterey,  . 

Mt.  Washington, 

Lanesborongh, 

Lenox, 

Hancock,   . 

Stock  bridge, 

Tyringham, 

Sandisfield, 

Otis,    . 

Egremont, . 

Peru,  . 

New  Ashford. 

Alford, 


f.004-56 
.004-43 
.004-43 
.004-23 
.004-17 
.004-05 
.003-45 
.003-27 
.003-15 
.002-96 
.002-77 
.002-74 
.002-73 
.002-49 
.001-92 
.001-42 


BRISTOL  COUNTY. 


6 

1 

2 

2 

7 

3 

8 

4 

3 

5 

NAtUeborough, 
Mansfield,  . 
Dighton,     . 
Somerset,  . 
Morton, 


$.006-64 

11 

6 

.006-18 

4 

7 

.006-00 

10 

8 

.005-97 

13 

9 

.005-69 

1 

10 

Attleborough, 
Rehoboth,  . 
Taunton,    . 
Berkley,     . 
Raynham, . 


f.005-58 
.005-15 
.004-99 
.004-99 
.004-94 
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Sh 

04 
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P4 

6 

11 

Swansea,    . 

f.004-75 

17 

16 

Dartmouth, 

f.003-82 

12 

12 

Fairhaven, 

.004-70 

16 

17 

Acnshnet,  . 

.003-60 

14 

13 

Westport,  . 

.004-69 

18 

18 

New  Bedford,    . 

.003-42 

9 

14 

Easton, 

.004-16 

20 

19 

Freetown,  . 

.003-27 

16 

15 

Fall  River, 

.003-91 

19 

20 

Seekonk,    . 

.003-08 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

6 

4 

Gbt  Head, 

Edgartown, 
Tisbury,  . 
West  Tisbury, 


f.004-40 
.004-37 
.003-36 
.002-71 


Cottage  City, 
Cbilmark,  . 
Gosnold,    • 


f.002-61 
.002-46 
.000-76 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

10 

6 

16 

6 

4 

7 

6 

8 

9 

9 

6 

10 

17 

11 

11 

12 

7 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

20 

16 

13 

17 

ICBrriznao, 

Groveland, 

Georgetown, 

Saagas. 

Methnen,   . 

West  Newbury, 

Danvers,    . 

Salisbury, . 

Haverhill,  . 

Middleton, 

Lynn, 

Gloucester, 

North  AndOTer, 

Andover, 

Ipswich, 

Essex, 

Lawrence, 


$.007-40 

19 

18 

.007-07 

18 

19 

.006-08 

21 

20 

.005-62 

12 

21 

.006-51 

26 

22 

.005-36 

25 

23 

.005-21 

22 

24 

.006-20 

24 

25 

.004-85 

23 

26 

.004-79 

28 

27 

.004-74 

27 

28 

.004-64 

31 

29 

.004-61 

29 

30 

.004-51 

30 

31 

.004-33 

32 

32 

.004-30 

33 

33 

.004-29 

34 

34 

Salem, 
Amesbury, 
Rockport,  . 
Pcabody,  . 
Lynnfield, . 
Topsfield,  . 
Newbury,  . 
Marblehead, 
Rowley,  . 
Swampscott, 
Newburyport, 
Boxford,  . 
Beverly,  . 
Wenham,  . 
Hamilton, . 
Manchester, 
Nahant, 


$.004-27 
.004-20 
.004-20 
.004-10 
.004-02 
.003-76 
.003-67 
.003-62 
.003-63 
.003-19 
.003-18 
.003-11 
.003-03 
.002-68 
.002-82 
.001-29 
.001-18 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

4 

12 

6 

9 

6 

4 

7 

11 

8 

19 

9 

6 

10 

8 

11 

17 

12 

16 

13 

Bowe, 

Buck  land,  . 

Charlemont, 

Colrain, 

Erving, 

Orange, 

Heath, 

Montague, 

Hawley,     . 

New  Salem, 

Shelbume, 

Sunderland, 

Greenfield, . 


$.007-66  ; 

14 

14 

.007-26 

13 

16 

.007-23 

22 

16 

.007-01 

15 

17 

.006-83 

18 

18 

.006-81 

25 

19 

.006-64 

24 

20 

.006-34 

7 

21 

.006-15  1 

21 

22 

.006-11 

23 

23 

.005-70 

26 

24 

.006-68 

20 

26 

.006-55 

10 

26 

Conway, 

Monroe, 

Nortbfield, 

Ashfield, 

Deerfield, 

Wendell, 

Warwick, 

Shutesbury 

Leyden, 

Leverett, 

Gill,    . 

Whatelv, 

Bemardston, 


$.006-35 
.005-13 
.004-64 
.004-61 
.004-18 
.004-15 
.004-02 
.008-79 
.003-70 
.003-87 
.003-30 
.002-90 
.002-32 
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to  poblic  schools  — 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
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h 

f^ 

04 

Sm 

h 

|ft- 

2 

1 

Palmer,    . 

f.007-64 

15 

13 

Holyoke,    . 

f.004-88 

6 

2 

E.  LoDgmeadow, 

.007-48 

4 

14 

Wales, 

.004-71 

1 

3 

GranvlUe,  . 

.006-92 

U 

16 

Tolland,     . 

.004-63 

3 

4 

Monson,     . 

.006-69 

22 

16 

Soatbwick, 

.004-36 

7 

5 

Wilbraham, 

.005-87 

21 

17 

Springfield, 

.004-33 

6 

6 

Lndlow,     . 

.005-68 

12 

18 

Montgomery,     . 

.004-30 

9 

7 

Westfleid.  . 

.005-61 

16 

19 

Blandford, . 

.004-29 

8 

8 

West  Springfield, 

.005-50 

19 

20 

Hampden,  . 
Longmeadow,    . 

.004-10 

13 

9 

Chester,      . 

.005-26 

20 

21 

.003-91 

18 

10 

Cbicopee,    . 
Brimfield,  . 

.005-18 

11 

22 

Rnsnel), 

.003-61 

17 

11 

.005-14 

23 

23 

Holland,     . 

.002-66 

10 

12 

Agawam,   . 

.005-13 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

9 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

10 

8 

11 

9 

7 

10 

23 

11 

18 

12 

South  Hadley, 

f.007-80 

19 

13 

Huntington, 

.006-29 

17 

14 

Ware. 

.006-13 

12 

15 

Williamsburg,  . 

.005-92 

16 

16 

Granby,     . 

.006-40 

21 

17 

Belcbertown,     • 

.005-34 

15 

18 

Eastbampton,    . 

.005-33 

20 

19 

Amberst,    . 

.005-03 

14 

20 

Nortbampton,    . 

.005-02 

8 

21 

Westhampton,  . 

.005-01 

13 

22 

Cummlngton,     . 

.004-69 

22 

23 

Prescott,     . 

.004-38 

Sontbampton, 
Cbesterfield, 
Greenwieb, 
Pelbam,     . 
Hatfield,     . 
Hadley.      . 
Plainfield,  . 
Wortbington, 
Mlddlefield, 
Enfield,      . 
Gosben, 


$.004-26 
.003-91 
.003-88 
.003-83 
.003-62 
.003-46 
.003-16 
.002-94 
.002-74 
.002-66 
.002-60 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

Holliston, 

$.006-65 

34 

23 

Cbelmsford, 

$.004-86 

4 

2 

Wayland.  . 
Hudson,     . 

.006-46 

28 

24 

Ayer, . 

.004-84 

6 

3 

.006-43 

21 

25 

Asbby, 

.004-79 

6 

4 

Westford,  . 

.006-33 

25 

26 

Somerrille, 

.004-78 

3 

6 

Tyngsborongb, . 

.006-29 

23 

27 

Townsend, 

.004-77 

2 

6 

Asbland,    . 

.006-13 

33 

28 

Wakefield, 

.004-77 

9 

7 

Pepperell,  . 

.006-11 

29 

29 

Medford,    .       . 

.004-76 

14 

8 

Maiden,      .       . 

.006-95 

27 

30 

Reading,    . 

.004-72 

10 

9 

Nortb  Reading, . 

.005-84 

24 

31 

Blllerica,    .       . 

.004-68 

12 

10 

Natick,       .       . 

.006-84 

41 

32 

Dunstable, 

.004-37 

16 

11 

Littleton,    . 

.005-84 

32 

33 

Acton, 

.004-29 

11 

12 

Marlborougb,     . 

.006-82 

39 

34 

Maynard,  . 

.004-24 

18 

18 

Concord,    . 

.006-73 

42 

35 

Lowell.       . 

.004-23 

16 

14 

Everett,      . 

.006-51 

38 

36 

Arlington,  . 

.004-19 

22 

15 

Mebrose,     . 

.005-60 

43 

37 

Cambridge, 

.004-12 

8 

16 

Hopkinton, 
Wilmington, 

.006-41 

35 

38 

Bedford,     . 

.004-10 

20 

17 

.006-37 

40 

39 

Stonebam, . 

.004-07 

19 

18 

Wobnrn,    . 

.005-34 

45 

40 

Wincbester, 

.004-04 

7 

19 

Sudbury,    . 

.006-28 

30 

41 

Sberbom,   . 

.003-98 

26 

20 

Dracut, 

.005-26 

37 

42 

Waltbam,  . 

.003-92 

17 

21 

Framingbam,    . 

.005-21 

13 

43 

Sbirley,      . 

.003-81 

31 

22 

Tewksbury, 

.006-04 

61 

44 

Belmont,    . 

.008-77 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTr— Concluded. 


^1 

5^ 
^1 

§1 

Hi 

TOWNS. 

fllll 

§3 

its 

1 

TOWNS. 

iillli 

ih 

h 

44 

45 

Lexington, 

$.003-76 

47 

50 

Burlington, 

.003-18 

36 

46 

Boxborongh,     • 

.003-61 

50 

61     Newton.     . 

.003-13 

49 

47 

Carlisle,     . 

.003-40 

46 

62 

Weston,     . 

.002-91 

48 

48 

Watertown, 

.003-36 

63 

53 

Stow, . 

.002-87 

54 

49 

Oroton, 

.003-19 

52 

54 

Lincoln,     . 

.002-03 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

6 

4 

11 

5 

9 

6 

10 

7 

4 

8 

5 

9 

17 

10 

7 

11 

13 

12 

16 

13 

19 

14 

Wrentham, 
Weymontb, 
Holbrook,  . 
Medway,    . 
Norfolk,     . 
Foxborongh, 
Walpole,    . 
Randolph,  • 
Belli  ngnam, 
Braintree,  . 
Avon, 
Qnincy, 
Stonghton, 
Needham,  . 


.    $.007-97 

12 

16 

.       .006-76 

8 

16 

.       .006-31 

14 

17 

.       .006-09 

21 

18 

.       .006-03 

18 

19 

.       .005-68 

16 

20 

.       .005-53 

20 

21 

.       .005-50 

22 

22 

.       .005-48 

27 

23 

.       .005-25 

23 

24 

.       .005-07 

26 

25 

.       .005-00 

24 

26 

.       .004-94 

25 

27 

.       .004-91 

28 

28 

Norwood,  . 
Wertwood, 

MilllB, 

Dedham,    . 
Hyde  Park, 
Franklin,   . 
Canton, 
Medfield,    . 
Sharon, 
Dover, 
Wellcsley, . 
Cohasset,   . 
Milton,       . 
Brookline, . 


$.004-88 
.004-82 
.004-62 
.004-59 
.004-44 
.004-28 
.004-24 
.003-82 
.003-19 
.003-11 
.002-99 
.002-67 
.002-64 
.001-74 


PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

9 

4 

2 

5 

5 

6 

10 

7 

6 

8 

18 

9 

8 

10 

11 

11 

7 

12 

18 

13 

12 

14 

Ablngton, 

$.007-54 

19 

15 

£.  Bridgewater, . 

.006-46 

16 

16 

Rockland,  . 

.006-25 

22 

17 

Norwell,    . 

.005-99 

15 

18 

Bridgewater,      . 

.005-89 

20 

19 

Whitman,  . 

.005-77 

14 

20 

Middleborongh, 

.005-46 

17 

21 

Hanover,    . 

.005-27 

24 

22 

Marsbfield, 

.005-23 

23 

23 

Hanson,     . 

.005-21 

25 

24 

Hingham,  . 

.005-13 

26 

26 

Brockton,  . 

.005-08 

21 

26 

Kingston,  . 

.004-68 

27 

27 

Plymouth, . 

.004-66 

Rochester, . 
W.  Bridgewater, 
Carver, 
Pembroke, . 
Lakeville,  . 
Wareham,  . 
Halifitx,     . 
Duxbury,  . 
Scitaate,     . 
Marion, 
Mattapoisett, 
Plympton, . 
Hnll,  . 


$.004-20 
.004-18 
.004-11 
.004-07 
.004-01 
.003-79 
.003-78 
.003-26 
.003-16 
.002-66 
.002-47 
.002-28 
.001-36 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


Ohelesa, 
Revere, 


$.004-66 
.004-60 


3  I  Winthrop, 

4  I  Boston, 


$.003-68 
.002-32 
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WORCESTER   COUNTY. 
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SI 
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Percentage  of  va 
ation  approprfat 
toptrblicichools 
equivalent  to  ml 
and  handredtba 
mills. 

1 

1 

'West  BoylBton, 

$.011-09 

17 

31 

Blackstone, 

1.006-05 

2 

2 

Spencer,     . 
Warren,     . 

.008-86 

44 

32 

MUford,     .       . 

.004-94 

11 

3 

.008-36 

37 

33 

Athol,         .       . 

.004-93 

6 

4 

Holden,      . 

.007-84 

39 

34 

Uxbridge,  . 

.004-93 

7 

5 

Grafton,     . 

.007-29 

33 

36 

Leicester,   . 

.004-89 

13 

6 

Templeton, 
Brookfield, 

.007-01 

48 

36 

Winchendon,     . 

.004-88 

9 

7 

.006-98 

66 

37 

Dana, 

.004-87 

4 

8 

Auburn,     . 

.006-92 

27 

38 

Sonthborough,  . 

.004-86 

5 

9 

Northbridge,      . 

.006-70 

38 

39 

Fitch  burg, . 

.004-79 

3 

10 

North  Brookfield, 

.006-64 

32 

40 

Barre, 

.004-74 

22 

11 

Sturbridge, 

.006-63 

62 

41 

Lunenburg, 

.004-71 

12 

12 

Dudley, 

.006-66 

46 

42 

Bolton, 

.004-70 

10 

13 

Gardner,    . 

.006-39 

43 

43 

Charlton,    . 

.004-64 

8 

14 

Upton, 

.006-02 

41 

44 

Shrewsbury, 

.004-60 

16 

15 

Northborough,  . 

.006-97 

49 

46 

Princeton,  . 

.004-61 

30 

16 

Southbridge, 

.005-96 

46 

46 

Worcester, . 

.004-60 

25 

17 

Ashbumham,     . 

.005-94 

64 

47 

Paxton,      . 

.004-49 

28 

18 

Westminster,     . 

.006-93 

36 

48 

Hardwick, . 

.004-48 

21 

19 

Leominster, 

.005-76 

61 

49 

Petersham, 

.004-26 

36 

20 

West  Brookfield, 

.005-76 

24 

60 

Sterling,     . 

.004-18 

16 

21 

Hubbardston,    . 

.005-74 

84 

61 

Boylston,   . 

.004-08 

18 

22 

Millbury,   . 

.005-68 

63 

62 

Harvard,    . 

.003-99 

20 

23 

Oxford,      . 

.005-66 

66 

63 

New  Braintree,  . 

.003-82 

26 

24 

Mendon,     . 

.005-61 

29 

64 

Oakham,    . 

.003-67 

23 

26 

Sutton, 

.006-68 

67 

66 

Berlin,        .       . 

.003-69 

31 

26 

Wcstborough,    . 

.005-63 

60 

66 

Phillipston, 

.003-39 

42 

27 

Rutland,    . 

.005-41 

68 

67 

Lancaster,  . 

.003-19 

19 

28 

Douglas,    . 

.005-27 

14 

68 

Royalston, 

.003-12 

47 

29 

Webster,    . 

.005-26 

69 

69 

Hopedale,  . 

.002-26 

40 

30 

Clinton,      . 

.005-22 
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Graduated  Valuation  Table. 


Showing  the  different  counties  in  the  State^  numerically  arrangedj  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  their  taxable  property  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1899-1900. 

NoTB.  —  The  percentage  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  table  as  so  many  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills  on  a  dollar  may  be  transformed  at  once  to  dollars  of  tax  on  a 
thousand  dollars  of  valaationi  —  Franklin  Coonty,  for  instance,  appropriating  f5.62  per 
thousand  dollars  of  Taluation,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  table. 


11 

i'l 

1 

COUNTIES. 

a           ^ 

Amount   rals«d   by 

local  taxation  and 
expended    for   the 
support   of  public 
schools,  betnjt  the 
total    fxpendtture 
for    such    support 
dtmtnlshrd  by  con - 

other  soarcei  than 
local  taxation. 

YalnationoflflW. 

1 

1 

f.006-62 

1126,467  39 

$22,490,005 

4 

2 

Hampshhre, 

.006-18 

167,678  01 

32,337,048 

2 

3 

Berkshire, 

.005-16 

296,646  10 

67.271,448 

5 

4 

Worcester,  , 

.004-97 

1,184,874  46 

238,080,978 

3 

5 

Plymouth, 

.004-80 

376,884  19 

78,212,386 

6 

6 

Hampden, 

.004-78 

683,422  06 

142,920,681 

7 

7 

Middlesex, 

.004-44 

2,248,187  70 

606,693,666 

9 

8 

Essex, . 

.004-21 

1,112,105  12 

264,093,840 

8 

9 

Barnstable, 

.004-14 

96,671  11 

23.040,063 

10 

10 

Bristol, 

.004-08 

733,116  73 

179,676,180 

11 

11 

Norfolk, 

.003-36 

666,423  74 

194,618,262 

12 

12 

Dukes, 

.002-96 

12,616  67 

4,228,166 

13 

13 

Suffolk, 

.002-39 

2,712,204  63 

1,130,266,681 

14 

14 

Nantucket, 

.002-08 

6,984  37 

3.344,038 

AGGREGATE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


Statb, f  .003-61         110,409,980  16      f  2,876.021 ,222 


^ 
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III.     Graduated  Attendance  Table. 


In  which  aU  the  toums  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  according 
to  the  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  of  the  children  upon  tJie  puMic  schools 
for  the  year  ISOQ-IOOO. 


>oa 

— — 

«  a  •.      1 

1 

•oc 

iii 

m 

Ml 

TOWNS  AND 
CITIES. 

Isl 

111 

1 

ri 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  th 
whole  No.  of  childre 
between  6  and  16,  ex 
preued  in  decimals. 

TOWNS  AND 
CITIES. 

ii 

ill 

1 

» 

< 

^ 

5* 

1 

Melrose, 

1,960 

I 
2,357   1.20-26 

41 

Upton,    . 
Edgartown,    . 

280 

278 

.99-28 

2 

Conway, 

205 

225 

1.09-76 

42 

124 

123 

.99-19 

3 

Dennis,  . 

369 

400 

1.08-40 

43 

Bridgewater,  . 
Medfield, 

678 

662 

.98-36 

4 

Merrimac, 

350 

879 

1.08-28 

41 

228 

224 

.98-24 

6 

Tolland, . 

56 

60 

1.07-14 

45 

Framingham, 
W.8iockbridge, 

1,849 

1,816 

.98-21 

6 

Ashland, 

270 

289 

1.07-08 

46 

202 

198 

.98-01 

7 

West  Tisbury, 

43 

46 

1.06-97 

47 

Middlefield,    . 

98 

96 

.97-95 

8 

Marblehead,   . 

1,049 

1,121 

1.06-86 

48 

Avon, 

269 

263 

.97-76 

9 

Yarmonth,      • 

177 

188 

1.06-21 

49 

Tisbury, 

130 

127 

.97-69 

10 

WInthrop, 
Ashbnrnlutm, 

844 

898 

1.05-80 

50 

Abington, 

671 

665 

.97-61 

11 

814 

382 

1.06-73 

51 

Concord, 

776 

757 

.97-56 

12 

Chelmsford,    . 

598 

628 

1.05-01 

52 

241 

285 

.97-51 

18 

Medway, 

448 

470 

1.04-91 

53 

Dalton,   . 

528 

610 

.97-51 

14 

fiarnstable,     . 

612 

642 

1.04-90 

54 

Brookline, 

2,934 

2,859 

.97-44 

16 

Westminster, . 

185 

194 

1.04-86 

55 

Monson, . 

668 

548 

.97-38 

16 

Granby,  . 

126 

132 

1.04-76 

56 

SterUng, . 

185 

180 

.97-29 

17 

Westborough, 

622 

650 

1.04-50 

57 

Saugus,  . 

951 

924 

.97-16 

18 

Natick.    .       . 

1,603 

1,670 

1.04-17 

58 

Weston, . 

209 

203 

.97-12 

19 

Georgetown,  . 
Needham, 

299 

811 

1.04-01 

59 

Reading, 

832 

807 

.96-99 

20 

605 

623 

1.02-97 

60 

MUton,    . 

1,110 

1,076 

.96-93 

21 
22 

Lexington,     . 
Hopkmton,     . 

558 
430 

667 
440 

1.02-53 
1.02-32 

61 
62 

Erving,  . 
Easton,  . 

188 
912 

182 
880 

.96-80 
.96-49 

23 

Monroe,  * 

45 

46 

1.02-22 

63 

Boxborough, . 

57 

56 

.96-49 

24 

HoUlston,       . 

409 

418 

1.02-20 

64 

Greenfield.      . 

1,289 

1,248 

.96-43 

25 

Ashfleld, 

149 

152 

1.02-01 

65 

Shelbume,      . 

218 

210 

.96-88 

26 

Orange,  . 
Rockland, 

999 

1,016 

1.01-70 

66 

Holbrook,       . 

409 

394 

.96-33 

27 

964 

974 

1.01-65 

67 

Qroton.   . 

853 

840 

.96-31 

28 

Princeton, 

122 

124 

1.01-63 

68 

Marion,  . 

128 

118 

.96-09 

29 

Amherst, 

642 

661 

1.01-40 

69 

Orleans,  . 

177 

170 

.96-04 

30 

Belmont, 

512 

518 

1.01-17 

70 

Foxborough,  . 

532 

510 

.95-86 

81 

Charlemont,   . 

173 

176 

1.01-07 

71 

Randolph, 

624 

597 

.95-67 

82 

Winchester,    . 

1,155 

1,166 

1.00-95 

72 

Mendon, . 

186 

130 

.95-58 

88 

Hopedale, 

233 

284 

1.00-42 

73 

Andover. 

948 

906 

.95-66 

84 

Braintree, 

987 

990 

1.00-30 

74 

South  Uadley, 

790 

754 

.95-44 

85 

Gloucester,     . 

4,017 

4,027 

1.00-24 

75 

Nantucket,     . 

329 

813 

.95-18 

36 

Maynard, 

521 

521 

I. 00-00 

76 

Gt.Barrington, 

819 

777 

.94-87 

87 

Revere,  . 

1,869 

1,858 

.99-41 

77 

HanoYer, 

292 

277 

.94-86 

88 

Weymouth,    . 

1,947 

1,934 

.99-88 

78 

North  Reading, 

184 

127 

.94-77 

39 

Hudson, 

895 

889 

.99-32 

79 

Wakefield,      . 

1,782 

1,641 

.94-74 

40 

Hingbam,       . 

728 

718 

.99. 80 

80 

Norwood, 

1,045 

989 

.94-64 
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CITIES. 

111 

atto  of  attei 
whole  No. 
between  5 
prMsed  m  < 

SQ 

< 

ifi 

< 

K 

81 

Littleton* 

200 

189 

.94-60 

141 

Lenox,    . 

656 

490 

.88-12 

82 

Sandwich,      . 

210 

198 

.94-28 

142 

Beverly, . 

2,273 

2,003 

.88-12 

88 

Stonebam, 

966 

899 

.94-03 

148 

Whately, 

84 

74 

.88-09 

84 

£.  Bridgewater, 

498 

466 

.93-67 

144 

Scituate, . 

360 

317 

.88-06 

80 

Heath,    . 

93 

87 

.93-64 

146 

Oakbam, 

100 

88 

•88-00 

86 

Oroveland,     . 

410 

883 

.93-41 

146 

Dunstable,     . 

68 

61 

.87-93 

87 

Walpole, 

666 

618 

.93-83 

147 

Belchertown,  . 

406 

366 

.87-66 

88 

ProTincetown, 

749 

699 

.93-32 

148 

Swampscott,  . 

663 

672 

.87-69 

89 

Townsend,      . 

267 

249 

.93-26 

149 

New  Salem,    . 

163 

134 

.87-68 

90 

Acton,    . 

279 

260 

.93-18 

160 

Gardner, 

1,730 

1,614 

.87-61 

91 

Whitman, 

1,080 

1,004 

.92-96 

161 

Uxbridge, 

608 

632 

.87-60 

92 

Bverett,  . 

4,381 

4,069 

.92-87 

162 

Chilmark, 

40 

36 

.87-60 

93 

Sudbarj, 

180 

167 

.92-77 

163 

Pittsfield, 

4,119 

3,600 

.87-89 

94 

Arlington, 

1,364 

1,263 

.92-69 

164 

Northborough, 

373 

826 

.87-39 

95 

Troro,     . 

136 

126 

.92-M 

166 

Bourne,  . 

316 

276 

.87-30 

96 

Wayland,       . 

418 

387 

.92-68 

166 

Huntington,   . 
Harwich, 

297 

269 

.87-20 

97 

Nahant,  . 

107 

99 

.92-62 

167 

863 

807 

.86-96 

98 

Somenrille,     . 

9,486 

8,776 

.92-62 

168 

Norwell, 

246 

213 

.86-98 

99 

Norfolk, . 

131 

121 

.92-36 

169 

Weliesley,      . 

671 

683 

.86-88 

100 

Plymouth, 

1,471 

1,368 

.92-31 

160 

Northbridge,  . 

1,213 

1,052 

.86-72 

101 

Manchester,    . 

360 

331 

.91-94 

161 

Cheshire, 

193 

167 

.86-62 

102 

Middleborongh, 

1,043 

969 

.91-94 

162 

Petersham,     . 

111 

96 

.86-48 

103 

Mansfield,      . 

667 

613 

.91-90 

163 

Ayer,      . 

473 

409 

.86-46 

104 

Easthampton, 

867 

784 

.91-48 

164 

Sprlufffleld,     . 

9,738 

8,419 

.86-46 

106 

Dedham, 

1,299 

1,188 

.91-46 

166 

Templeton,     . 

687 

606 

.86-20 

106 

Hobbardston, 

199 

182 

.91-46 

166 

Warwick,       . 

114 

98 

.86-96 

107 

Leicester, 

668 

619 

.91-87 

167 

Athol,     .       . 

1,042 

896 

.86-89 

108 

Shrewsbury,  . 

243 

222 

.91-36 

168 

Russell,  . 

127 

109 

.86-82 

109 

Brewster, 

127 

116 

.91-33 

169 

Gosnold, 

21 

18 

.86-71 

110 

Wellfleet, 

137 

126 

.91-24 

170 

Sandisfleld,     . 

104 

89 

.86-67 

111 

Pepperell, 

704 

642 

.91-19 

171 

Milford,  .       . 

1,474 

1,260 

.86-48 

112 

Newbury, 

202 

184 

.91-08 

172 

Wareham, 

694 

607 

.86-86 

113 

Kingston, 
W.  Bovlston, . 

333 

303 

.90-99 

173 

Medford, 

8,197 

2,728 

.86-82 

114 

466 

423 

.90-96 

174 

Windsor, 

88 

76 

.86-22 

116 

N.Attleboro*,. 

1,227 

1,112 

.90-62 

175 

Colrain,  . 

282 

240 

.86-10 

116 

W  Springfield, 

1,403 

1,271 

.90-59 

176 

W.  Brookfleld, 

220 

187 

.86-00 

117 

Dana,     . 

105 

9ft 

.90-47 

177 

Bolton,   . 

120 

102 

.86-00 

118 

Leominster,    . 

1,918 

1,733 

.90-36 

178 

Otis,       .       . 

60 

61 

.84-99 

119 

Cnmmington, . 

134 

121 

.90  29 

179 

Lynn,      . 
North  Andover, 

10,107 

8,682 

.84-91 

120 

Ashby,  . 

134 

121 

.90-29 

180 

767 

661 

.84-87 

121 

Hadley,  .        . 

226 

204 

.90-26 

181 

Hoiden,  . 

496 

421 

.84-87 

122 

Savoy,    . 

91 

82 

.90-10 

182 

Brockton, 

6,700 

6,668 

.84-69 

123 

FalrhaTen, 

663 

607 

.90-05 

183 

Chelsea, .       . 

6,691 

4,716 

.84-34 

124 

Wrentharo,     . 

461 

406 

.90-02 

184 

Topsfleld, 

169 

134 

.84-27 

126 

Dooglas, 

328 

296 

.89-93 

186 

Westford, 

438 

869 

.84-24 

126 

EsseiC,     . 

304 

273 

.89-80 

186 

Warren, . 

767 

646 

.84-22 

127 

CohHsset, 

401 

860 

.89-77 

187 

Palmer,  . 

1,166 

972 

.84-16 

128 

DaUTers, 

1,398 

1,262 

.89-66 

188 

Billerica, 

473 

398 

.84-14 

129 

Wortbington, . 
MattapoiseU,  . 

124 

111 

.89-61 

189 

Carver,    . 

170 

143 

.84-11 

130 

140 

126 

.89-28 

190 

W.  Newbury, . 

226 

190 

.84-07 

131 

Florida,  . 

93 

83 

.89-24 

191 

Swansea, 

268 

216 

.83-72 

132 

Sunderland,    . 

111 

99 

.89-18 

192 

Lunenburg,    . 

216 

180 

.83-72 

133 

Cambridge,     . 
Stockbridge,   . 

13,780 

12,286 

.89-15 

193 

Montgomery, . 
Blandford,      . 

49 

41 

.83-67 

134 

394 

361 

.89-08 

194 

166 

138 

.83-68 

136 

Hinsdale, 

246 

219 

.89-02 

196 

Lancaster, 

416 

847 

.83-61 

136 

Williamsburg, 

380 

338 

.88-94 

196 

Maiden,  • 

6,868 

4,894 

.83-64 

137 

Newton, . 

6,166 

4,686 

.88-94 

197 

Tannton, 

5,021 

4,189 

.83-42 

138 

Gay  Head,      . 

36 

31 

.88-67 

198 

Worcester,      . 

20,169 

16,766 

.83-16 

139 

Ipswich, . 
Marshfield,     . 

686 

607 

.88-48 

199 

Quincy,  . 

4,999 

4,138 

.82-77 

140 

263 

232 

.88-21 

200 

Williamstown, 

906 

748 

.82-66 
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201 

SoQtbamptonf . 

196 

162 

.82-65 

261 

Oxford,    . 

486 

368 

.76-72 

202 

Hanson.   . 

205 

169 

.82-4;^ 

262 

Granville, 

181 

137 

.76-69 

203 

Nonhfield, 

238 

196 

.82-35 

263 

Boylston, 

106 

80 

.75-47 

204 

Montague, 

1,190 

978 

.82-18 

264 

Deerfield, 

293 

221 

.75-42 

205 

Southwick, 

185 

152 

.82-16 

265 

Agawam, 

462 

348 

.75-32 

206 

Barre, 

316 

259 

.81-96 

266 

Methuen, 

1,340 

1,009'  .75-29 

207 

Peabody, . 

1,870 

1,6;J2 

.81-92 

267 

Wales,      . 

141 

106  .76-17 

208 

South  borough, 

309 

253 

.81-87 

2m 

Rovalston, 

141 

106   .75-17 

209 

Brookrteld, 

558 

456 

.81-72 

269 

Shirley,    . 

238 

178  .74-78 

210 

Rock  port, 

826 

675 

.81-71 

270 

Wilmington,    . 

315 

235  .74-60 

211 

Freetown, 

224 

183 

.81-69 

271 

Richmond, 

148 

110|  .74-32 

212 

Bedford,  . 

191 

156 

.81-67 

272 

Salisbury, 

252 

187|  .74-20 

213 

W.  Bridge  water 

,  .     291 

237 

.81-44 

273 

Shntesbury,     . 

64 

40!  .74-07 

214 

Wincbendon,  . 

913 

743 

.81-38 

274 

Hampden, 

108 

80;  .74-07 

215 

BuckUnd, 

284 

231 

.81-33 

276 

Tewksbary,     . 

493 

364:  .73-83 

216 

E.  Longna'dow, 

333 

270 

.81-08 

276 

Berkley,  . 

168 

124,  .73-80 

217 

Stur  bridge, 

316 

266 

.81-01 

277 

New  Marlboro*, 

206 

150 

.73-17 

218 

Stow, 

142 

116 

.80-98 

278 

Burlington, 

67 

49 

.73  13 

219 

Adams,     . 

2,179 

1,767 

.80-63 

279 

Haverhill. 

6,886 

4,298 

.73-02 

220 

Rutland,  . 

222 

179 

.80-63 

280 

Acusbnet, 

185 

135 

.72-97 

221 

Prescott,  . 

67 

54 

.80-69 

281 

Boxford,  . 

96 

70 

.72-91 

222 

Millbury, 

829 

668 

.80-67 

282 

Norton,    . 

251 

183 

.72-90 

223 

Westhampton, 

108 

87 

.80-65 

283 

Wilbraham,     . 

277 

201 

.72-66 

224 

Millis,      . 

231 

186 

.80-61 

284 

Northampton,  . 

3,035 

2,200 

.72-48 

225 

Sharon,    . 

287 

231 

.80-48 

286 

Ue,  .        .        . 

656 

475 

.72-40 

226 

Hall, 

162 

130 

.80-24 

286 

Franklin, 

763 

560 

.72-08 

227 

Daxbury, 

267 

214 

.80-14 

287 

Brimfield, 

162 

llfi 

.71-60 

228 

Chester,    . 

261 

209 

.80-07 

288 

Lanesborough, 

161 

108 

.71-62 

229 

Rowley,   . 

190 

152 

.80-00 

289 

Pelbara,   . 

107 

76 

.71-02 

230 

Hatfield,  . 

226 

180 

.80-00 

290 

Charlton, . 

341 

242 

.70-96 

231 

Wen  ham. 

133 

106 

.79-69 

291 

Enfield,    . 

206 

146 

.70-87 

232 

Wesitield, 

2,06H 

1,648 

.79-69 

292 

Tyngsborongh, 

103 

73 

.70-87 

233 

Falmouth, 

447 

356 

.79-64 

293 

Stoughton, 

923 

654 

.70-85 

234 

Piympton, 

64 

43 

.79-62 

294 

Goshen,    . 

66 

46 

.70-76 

235 

Somerset, 

388 

308 

.79-38 

295 

Egremont, 

109 

77 

.70-64 

236 

Harvard,  . 

150 

119 

.79-33 

296 

Lincoln,   . 

166 

117 

.70-48 

237 

Boston,     . 

86,605 

68,594 

.79-29 

297 

Waiertown,      . 

1,477 

1,040 

.70-41 

238 

Greenwich, 

72 

57 

.79-16 

298 

Hamilton, 

260 

18;i 

.70-38 

239 

Pembroke, 

191 

161 

.79-05 

299 

Middieton, 

128 

90 

.70-31 

240 

Bellingham,     . 

298 

236 

.78-85 

300 

Carlisle,   . 

80 

56 

.70-00 

241 

Leyden,    , 

66 

52 

.78-78 

301 

Dracut,     . 

614 

368 

.69-64 

242 

Sheffield,  . 

306 

241 

.78-75 

302 

Becket.     . 

184 

128 

.69-66 

243 

Grafton,  . 

921 

724 

.78-61 

303 

Mash  pee. 

71 

49 

.69-01 

244 

Blackstone, 

899 

706 

.78-53 

304 

Cottage  City,   . 

212 

146 

.68-86 

245 

Dartmonth, 

537 

419 

.78-02 

305 

Hyde  Park,     . 

2,126 

1,460 

.68-67 

246 

Bernardscon,   . 

109 

86 

.77-97 

306 

Lynn  field. 

137 

94 

.68-61 

247 

Plainfteld, 

77 

60 

.77-92 

307 

Rehoboth, 

313 

214 

.68-37 

248 

AttleboroQgh,  . 

1,930 

1,493 

.77-35 

308 

Seekonk, . 

233 

159 

.68-24 

249 

Eabtham, 

75 

58 

.77-33 

309 

Halifax,   . 

81 

65 

.67-90 

250 

Chesterfield,     . 

92 

71 

.77-17 

310 

Walthnm, 

3,832 

2,598 

.67-79 

251 

Bighton,  . 

274 

211 

.77-00 

311 

Monterey, 

96 

66 

.67-70 

252 

West  wood, 

187 

144 

.77-00 

312 

Berlin,      . 

164 

111 

.67-68 

253 

Woburn,  . 

3,147 

2,423 

.7rt-99 

313 

Longraeadow,  . 

133 

90 

.67-66 

254 

Clinton,    . 

2,355 

1,813 

,76-98 

314 

Tyringham, 

64 

43 

.67-18 

265 

llaynbam, 

256 

197 

.76-95 

315 

New  Braintree, 

91 

61 

.67-03 

256 

Ha'wley,  . 

73 

56 

.76-71 

316 

Sherborn, 

194 

130 

.67-01 

257 

Marlborough,  . 

2,968 

2,263 

.76-24 

317 

Lowell,     . 

14,449 

9,651 

.66-79 

258 

Hancock, . 

79 

60 

.76-94 

318 

Mt.Wasbiogton, 

30 

20 

.66-66 

259 

Gill,  . 

120 

91 

.75-a3 

319 

Ware, 

1,421 

938 

.66-00 

260 

Leverett,  . 

124 

94 

.75-80  j 

320 

Rochester, 

164 

108 

.66-85 
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321 

LakevUle, 

136 

89 

.65-44 

888 

Fttchbnrg, 

M79 

8,487 

.61-40 

322 

Salem,      . 

6,079 

8,973 

.65^ 

889 

Paxton,   . 

72 

44 

.61-11 

323 

Anborn,  • 

852 

230 

.65-84 

840 

Washington,    . 
N.Brookfleld,. 

77 

47 

.61-08 

324 

Ladlow,  . 

565 

368 

.65-18 

841 

968 

589 

.60-84 

326 

Chicopee..       . 

3,072 

1,989 

.64-74 

342 

Spencer,  . 

1,668 

1.002 

.60-25 

326 

Lawrence, 

10,046 

6,479 

.64-49 

848 

FaU  RiTer,      . 

19,261 

11,862 

.58-96 

327 

Westport, 
Wendell, .       . 

539 

346 

.64-19 

844 

Hardwlck,       . 

558 

826 

.68-95 

328 

100 

64 

.64-00 

345 

Amesbury, 

1,629 

953 

.58-60 

329 

New  Bedford,  . 

10,716 

6,812 

.63-56 

846 

Sntton,     . 

620 

858 

.67-74 

330 

Rowe,      . 

85 

54 

.68-52 

847 

Peru, 

52 

80 

.57-69 

331 

North  Adams, . 

4,315 

2,726 

.68-17 

348 

Holjoke, . 

9,228 

4,972 

.58-87 

832 

Canton,    . 

833 

526 

.68-14 

849 

Alford,     . 

39 

21 

.53-84 

333 

Newbnryport, . 

2,269 

1,427 

.62-89 

350 

Dndlej,   . 

671 

827 

.48-78 

384 

PhilUpston,      . 

66 

41 

.62-12 

351 

Holland,  .       . 

25 

12 

.48-00 

335 

New  Atbford, . 

21 

13 

.61-90 

852 

SoQthbridge,    . 

2.018 

882 

.43-70 

336 

Dover,     . 

126 

78 

.61-90 

368 

Webster,  .       . 

1,587 

621 

.39-18 

837 

Clarksborg,     . 

269 

160 

.61-77 
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BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 
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C" 

g 

528 

s. 
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1! 

IL 
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1 

•5* 

Ratio  of  attendance  to 
whole  No.   of  child 
between  5  and  15, 
pressed  in  decimals. 

TOWNS  AND 
CITIES. 

II 

s 

1 

1 

11 

Ratio  of  attendance  to 
whole    No    of  child 
between  5  and  15, 
pressed  In  decimals. 

1 

Dexinia,    . 

369 

400 

1.08-40 

9 

Brewster,  . 

127 

116 

.91-33 

2 

Tarmoath, 

177 

188 

1.06-21 

10 

Wellfleet,  .       . 

187 

126 

.91-24 

Barnstable, 

612 

642 

1.04-90 

11 

Bonme,     . 

316 

276 

.87-30 

Chatham, . 

241 

235 

.97-61 

12 

Harwich,   . 

363 

807 

.86-96 

Orleans,    . 

177 

170 

.96*04 

13 

Falmonth. . 

447 

866 

.79-64 

Sandwich, 

210 

196 

.94-28 

14 

Eastham,  . 

75 

68 

.77-33 

Provincetown,  . 

749 

699 

.93-32 

16 

Mashpee.  . 

71 

49 

.69-01 

8 

Truro, 

136 

126 

.92-69 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

W.Stookb'dge, 

202 

198 

.98-01 

17 

Hancock,  . 

79 

60 

.76-94 

2 

Dalton,      . 

628 

610 

.97-61 

18 

Richmond, 

148 

110 

.74-32 

3 

Ot.  Barrington, 

819 

777 

.94-87 

19 

New  Mariboro', 

206 

150 

.73-17 

4 

Savoy, 

91 

82 

.90-10 

20 

Lee.   .       .       . 

666 

476 

.72-40 

6 

Florida,     .       . 

93 

83 

.89-24 

21 

Lanesborongh, . 

161 

108 

.71-62 

6 

Stockbridge,     . 

394 

361 

.89-08 

22 

Egremont, 

109 

77 

.70-64 

7 

Hinsdale,  .       . 

246 

219 

.89-02 

23 

Becket,      . 

184 

128 

.69-56 

8 

Lenox, 

666 

490 

.88-12 

24 

Monterey, 

96 

65 

.67-70 

9 

Pittsfleld,  .       . 

4,119 

3,600 

.87-39 

26 

Tyringham, 

64 

48 

.67-18 

10 

Cheshire,  . 

193 

167 

.86-62 

26 

Mt.Washington, 

30 

20 

.66-66 

11 

Sandisfleld,       . 

101 

89 

.86-67 

27 

North  Adams,  . 

4,315 

2,726 

.63-17 

12 

Windsor,  . 

88 

76 

.86-22 

28 

NewAshford.  . 

21 

13 

.61-90 

13 

Otis,  . 

60 

61 

.84-99 

29 

Clarksburg, 

259 

160 

.61-77 

14 

Williamstown, . 

906 

748 

.82-65 

30 

Washington,     . 

77 

47 

.61-03 

16 

Adams,     . 

2,179 

1,757 

.80-63 

31 

Peru, 

62 

30 

.67-69 

16 

Sheffield,  .       . 

306 

241 

.78-75 

32 

Alford,      . 

39 

21 

.63-84 
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1 

Easton,    . 

912 

880 

.96-49 

11 

Dighton,    . 

274 

211 

.77-00 

2 

Mansfield, 

667 

613 

.91-90 

12 

Raynham, 

256 

197 

.76-95 

3 

No.  Attleboro', . 

1,227 

1,112 

.90-62 

13 

Berkley,    . 

168 

124 

.73-80 

i 

FalrhftTen, 

663 

607 

.90-06 

14 

Acushnet, . 

186 

135 

.72-97 

5 

Swansea,  . 

2d8 

216 

.83-72 

16 

Norton,     . 

261 

183 

.72-90 

6 

Taunton,  . 

6.021 

4,1«9 

.83-42 

16 

Rehobotb, 

313 

214 

.68-37 

7 

Freetown, . 

224 

183 

.81-69 

17 

Seekonk,  .        . 

233 

169 

.68-24 

8 

Somerset, . 

388 

308 

.79-38 

18 

Wesiport, . 

639 

846 

.64-19 

9 

Dartmoath, 

637 

419 

.78-02 

19 

New  Bedford,  . 

10716 

6,812 

.63-66 

10 

Attleboroogh,   . 

1,930 

1,493 

.77-36 

20 

Fall  River, 

19,261 

11.362 

.68-98 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


"W.  Tiabory, 
Edgartown, 
Tisbnry,    . 
Oaj  Head, 


43 
124 
130 

35 


46 
12} 
127 

81 


1.06-97 
.99-19 
.97-69 
.88-57 


Chilmark, . 
Oosnold,  . 
Cottage  City, 


40 

35 

21 

18 

212 

146 

.87-50 
.85-71 
.68-86 


ESSEX 

COUNTY. 

1 

Merrimac, 

350 

379 

1.08-28 

18 

Topsfleld, . 

159 

134 

.84-27 

2 

Marbiebead,     . 

1,049 

1,121 

1.06-86 

19 

West  Newbury, 

226 

190 

.84-07 

3 

Georgetown,     . 

299 

311 

1.04-01 

20 

Peabody,  . 

1,870 

1,532 

.81-92 

4 

Gloucester, 

4,017 

4,027 

1.00-24 

21 

Rockport, . 

826 

675 

.81-71 

5 

Saogas,     . 

951 

924 

.97-16 

22 

Rowley,    . 

190 

152 

.80-00 

6 

Andover,  . 

948 

906 

.96-56 

23 

Wenham, . 

133 

106 

.79-69 

7 

Groveland, 

410 

383 

.93-41 

24 

Methnen,  • 

1,340 

1,009 

.75-29 

8 

Nahant,     . 

107 

99 

.92-52 

25 

Salisbury,. 

252 

187 

.74-20 

9 

Manchester,      . 

360 

331 

.91-94 

26 

Haverhill,.       . 

5,886 

4,298 

.73-02 

10 

Newbury, . 

202 

184 

.91-08 

27 

Boxford,   . 

96 

70 

.72-91 

11 

Essex, 

304 

273 

.89-80 

28 

Hamilton, 

260 

183 

.70-38 

12 

Danyers,   . 

1,398 

1,262 

.89-56 

29 

Middleton, 

128 

90 

.70-31 

13 

Ipswich,    . 

686 

607 

.88-48 

30 

Lynnfleld, 

137 

94 

.68-61 

14 

Beverly,    . 

2,273 

2,003 

.88-12 

31 

Salem, 

6,079 

3,973 

.65-35 

16 

Swampsoott,     . 

653 

572 

.87-59 

32 

Lawrence, 

10,046 

6,479 

.64-49 

16 

Lynn. 

North  Andover, 

10,107 

8,682 

.84-91 

33 

Newbnryport.  . 

2,269 

1,427 

.62-89 

17 

767 

661 

.84-87 

34 

Amcsbury, 

1,629 

953 

.58-60 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


1 

Ckmway,  . 

205 

225 

1.09-75 

7 

Greenfield, 

1,289 

1,248 

.96-43 

2 

Monroe,    . 

45 

46 

1.02-22 

8 

Shelbume, 

218 

210 

.96-83 

3 

Ashfleld,   . 

149 

152 

1.02-01 

9 

Heath,      . 

93 

87 

.93-54 

4 

Orange,     . 

999 

1,016 

1.01-70 

10 

Sunderland,      . 

111 

99 

.89-18 

5 

Oharlemont,      . 

173 

176 

1.01-07 

11 

Whaiely,  . 

84 

74 

.88-09 

6 

Erving,      . 

188 

m 

.96-80 

12 

1 

New  Salem,      . 

153 

134 

.87-68 
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1 

Hi 

n 

P 

1 

TOWNS  AND 
CITIEB. 
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Si 

< 

Ratlo  of  attendance 
whole   No.  of  ch 
between  6  and  U 
presaed  in  decimal 

TOWNS  AND 
CITIES. 

"5 

Ratio  of  attendance 
whole   No.  of  ch 
between  5  and  li 
presaed  in  dedmal 

18 

Warwick, .       . 

114 

98 

.86-96 

20 

Hawley,    . 

73 

66 

.76-71 

U 

Colratn,     . 

282 

240 

.86-10 

21 

OiU,  .       .       . 

120 

91 

.76-83 

16 

Northfleld. 

238 

196 

.82-86 

22 

LevereU,  . 

124 

94 

.76-80 

16 

Montague, 

1,190 

978 

.82-18 

28 

Deerfleld,  .       . 

293 

221 

.76-42 

17 

Bnckland, 

284 

231 

.81-33 

24 

Shutesbury,      . 

64 

40 

.74-07 

18 

Leyden,     . 

66 

62 

.78-78 

26 

Wendell,  .       . 

100 

64 

.64-00 

19 

Bernardston,     . 

109 

86 

.77-97 

26 

Bowe, 

86 

64 

.63-62 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

Tolland,  . 

66 

60 

1.07-14 

13 

Granville,.       . 

181 

187 

.76-69 

2 

Mon8on,    . 

663 

648 

.97-38 

14 

Agawam,  . 

462 

848 

.76-32 

8 

W.  Sprinfffleld, 
Springfield, 

1,403 

1,271 

.90-69 

16 

Wales,      . 

141 

106 

.76-17 

4 

9J38 

8,419 

.86-46 

16 

Hampden, 

108 

80 

.74-07 

6 

Rasseli,    . 

127 

109 

.86-82 

17 

Wiibraham,      . 

277 

201 

.72-66 

6 

Palmer,     . 

1,166 

972 

.84-16 

18 

Brimfleld, . 

162 

116 

.71-60 

7 

Montgomery,    . 
Blandford, 

49 

41 

.83-67 

19 

Longmeadow,  . 
Lndlow,    . 

133 

90 

.67-66 

8 

166 

138 

.83-63 

20 

666 

368 

.66-13 

9 

Southwick, 

186 

162 

.82-16 

21 

Cbicopee, . 

8,072 

1,989 

.64-74 

10 

E.Longmeadow, 

333 

270 

.81-08 

22 

Holvoke,  . 
Holland,   . 

9,228 

4,972 

.63-87 

11 

Chester,    . 

261 

209 

.80-07 

23 

26 

12 

.48-00 

12 

Westfield, . 

2,068 

1,648 

.79-69 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Ghranby,  . 

Amherst,  . 

Middlefleld, 

South  Hadley, 

Easthampton, 

Cammington, 

Hadley,     . 

Wortbington, 

Williamsbnrg, 

Belchertown, 

Huntington, 

Southampton, 


126 

182 

1.04-76 

13 

.        642 

661 

1.01-40 

14 

98 

96 

.97-95 

16 

.        790 

764 

.96-44 

16 

867 

784 

.91-48 

17 

184 

121 

.90-29 

18 

.        226 

204 

.90-26 

19 

124 

111 

.89-61 

20 

.        380 

338 

.88-94 

21 

406 

365 

.87-66 

22 

.        297 

269 

.87-20 

23 

.        196 

162 

.82-66 

Prescott,   . 

Westhampton, 

Hatfield,   . 

Greenwich, 

Plainfield, 

Chesterfield, 

Notthampton, 

Pelham,    . 

Enfield,     . 

Goshen,    . 

Ware, 


67 

108 

226 

72 

77 

92 

8,036 

107 

206 

66 

1,421 


64 

87 

180 

67 

60 

71 

2,200 

76 

146 

46 


.80-69 
.80-66 
.80-00 
.79-16 
.77-92 
.77-17 
.72-48 
.71-02 
.70-87 
.70-76 
.66-00 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


1 

Melrose,  .       . 

1,960 

2,367 

1.20-26 

7 

HoUiston, . 

409 

418 

1.02-20 

2 

Ashland,  . 

270 

289 

1.07-03 

8 

Belmont,  . 

612 

618 

1.01-17 

3 

Chelmsford,      . 

698 

628 

1.06-01 

9 

Winchester,      . 

1,166 

1,166 

1.00-96 

4 

Natick,     . 

1,603 

1,670 

1.04-07 

10 

Maynard, . 

621 

621 

1.00-00 

6 

Lexington, 

663 

667 

1.02-68 

11 

Hudson,   . 

896 

889 

.99-32 

6 

Hopkinton, 

430 

440 

1.02-82 

12 

Framingham,  . 

1,849 

1,816 

.98-21 
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5        1 

w 

< 

» 

13 

Concord,   . 

776 

757 

.97-65,  34 

Ayer, 

473 

409 

.86-46 

14 

Weston,    . 

209 

203 

.97-12    36 

Medford.  . 

8,197 

2,728 

.85-32 

15 

Reading,  .       . 

832 

807 

.96-99 

36 

Wesiford, .        . 

438 

369 

.84-24 

16 

Boxborongh,    . 

57 

55 

.96-49 

37 

Billerica,   . 

473 

398 

.84-14 

17 

Oroton,     . 

353 

840 

.96-;u 

38 

Maiden,     . 

5,858 

4,894 

.83-64 

18 

North  Reading, 

134 

127 

.94-77 

39 

Bedford.    .        . 

191 

156 

.81-67 

19 

Wakefield, 

1,732 

1,641 

.94-74 

40 

Stow, 

142 

116 

.80-98 

20 

LitUeton,  . 

200 

189 

.94-50 

41 

Wobam,   . 

3,147 

2,423 

.76-99 

21 

Stoneham, 

956 

899 

.94-03 

42 

Marlborough,   . 

2,968 

2,263 

.76-24 

22 

Townsend, 

267 

249 

.93-25 

43 

Shirley,     . 
Wilmington,     . 

238 

178 

.74-78 

28 

Acton, 

279 

260 

.93-18 

44 

315 

235 

.74-60 

24 

Everett,     . 

4,381 

4.069 

.92-87 

45 

Tewksbnry,      . 

493 

364 

.73-83 

25 

Sudbury,  . 

180 

167 

.92-77 

46 

Burlington. 

67 

49 

.78-13 

26 

Arlington, 

1,364 

1,263 

.92-r)9 

47 

Tyngsborongh, 

103 

73 

.70-87 

27 

Wayland, . 

418 

387 

.92-r)8i 

48 

LlncolQ,    . 

166 

117 

.70-48 

28 

Somerrllle, 

9,485 

8.776 

.92-;V2f 

49 

Watertown, 

1,477 

1,040 

.70-41 

29 

Pepperell, . 
Asbbj, 

704 

642 

.91-19 

50 

Carlisle,    . 

80 

56 

.70-00 

30 

184 

121 

,90-29 

51 

Draciit, 

514 

358 

.69-64 

31 

Cambridge, 

13,780 

12.286 

.S'J-15| 

52 

Waltham, . 

3,832 

2,598 

.67-79 

32 

Newton,    . 

6,155 

4,585 

.88-94 

53 

Sherbom,  . 

194 

130 

.67-01 

33 

Dunstable, 

58 

51 

.87-93 

54 

Lowell.      . 

14,449 

9,651 

.66-79 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 

Nantuoket, 

329 

318 

.96-13 

NORFOLK  COUNTY. 

1 

Medway, . 

448 

470 

1.04-91 

15 

Dedham,  . 

1,299 

1,188 

.91-46 

2 

605 

623 

1.02-97 

16 

Wrentham, 

451 

406 

.90-02 

3 

Braintree, . 

987 

990 

1.00-30 

17 

Cohasset,  . 

401 

860 

.89-77 

4 

Weymouth, 
Medfield,  . 

1,947 

1,934 

.99-33 

18 

Welleuley. 

671 

683 

.86-88 

5 

228 

224 

.98-24 

19 

Quincy.     . 

4,999 

4,138 

.82-77 

6 

Avon, 

269 

263 

.97-76 

20 

Millis. 

231 

186 

.80-61 

7 

Brookline, 

2,934 

2,869 

.97-44 

21 

Sharon.     . 

287 

231 

.80-48 

8 

Milton,      . 

1,110 

1,076 

.96-93 

22 

Bellingham,      . 

298 

235 

.78-85 

9 

Holbrook, 

409 

394 

.96-33 

23 

Westwood. 

187 

144 

.77-00 

10 

Fozborough,    . 

532 

510 

.95-86 

24 

Franklin.  . 

763 

560 

.72-08 

11 

Randolph, 

624 

597 

.95-67 

25 

Stoughton. 

923 

654 

.70-86 

12 

Norwood, . 

1,045 

989 

.94-64 

26 

Hyde  Park,      . 

2,126 

1,460 

.68-67 

13 

Walpole,  . 

555 

518 

.93-33 

27 

Canton,     . 

883 

626 

.63  14 

14 

Norfolk,    . 

131 

121 

.92-36 

28 

Dover, 

126 

78 

.61-90 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 

1 

Bookland, 

964 

974 

1.01-6^ 

4 

Abington, . 

671 

655 

.97-61 

2 

Hingham, . 
Bridgewater,     . 

723 

718 

.99-30 

5 

Marion,     . 

128 

118 

.96-09 

3 

673 

662 

.98-36 

6 

Hanover,  . 

292 

277 

.94-86 
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betwee 
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•< 
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whole 
betwee 
pressed 

7 

E.  Bridgewater, 

498 

466 

.93-67 

18 

CaiTer, 

170 

143 

.84-11 

8 

Whitman, . 

1,080 

1,004 

.92-96 

19 

Hanson,    . 

205 

169 

.82-48 

9 

Plymonth, 

1,471 

1,358 

.92-31 

20 

W.Bridgewater. 

291 

237 

.81-44 

10 

MiddleboroQgh, 

1,043 

959 

.91-94 

21 

HnU, .       .       . 

162 

130 

.80-24 

11 

Kinirston. . 

333 

303 

.90-99 

22 

Dnxbnry,  . 

267 

214 

.80-14 

12  1  Mattapoisett,    . 

140 

125 

.89-28 

23 

Plympton, 

54 

43 

.79-62 

13 

Marahfield, 

263 

232 

.88-21 

24 

Pembroke, 

191 

151 

.79-05 

14 

Sdtnate,    . 

360 

317 

.88-05 

26 

Halifax,    .       . 

81 

65 

.67-90 

16 

Norwell,    .       . 

245 

213 

.86-93 

26 

Rochester, 

164 

108 

.66-86 

16 

Wareham, 

594 

607 

.85-35 

27 

LakeyUle, . 

186 

89 

.65-44 

17 

Brockton, . 

6,700 

5,688 

.84-59 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


Winthrop, 
ReTore,     • 


844 
1,869 


1,858 


1.05-80 
.99-41 


Chelsea, 
Boston, 


5,591 
86,505 


4,716 
68,594 


•o4-84 

.79-29 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


Afllibiimliain, 
Westminster, 
Westboroagh, 
Princeton, . 
Hopedale, . 
Upton, 
Sterling,    . 
Mendon,    . 
Hnbbardston, 
Leicester,  . 
Sbrewsbory, 
W.  Bojlston, 
Dana, 
Leominster, 
Donglas,    . 
Oakham,  . 
Gardner,   . 
Uxbrldge, 
Northborongh, 
Northbridge, 
Petersliam, 
Templeton, 
Atbol, 
Milford,    . 
Boiton,      . 
W.  Brookfleld, 
Holden,     . 
Warren,    . 
Lanenbarg, 
Lancaster, 


314 
186 
622 
122 
233 
280 
185 
136 
199 
568 
243 
465 
105 

1,918 
328 
100 

1,730 
608 
373 

1,213 
111 
587 

1,042 

1,474 
120 
220 
496 
767 
215 
415 


332  1 
194il 
6501 


124 
234 
278 
180 
130 
182 
619 
222 
423 
96 

1,733 

295 

88 

1,514 
532 
326 

1,052 

96 

506 

895 

1,260 
102 
187 
421 
646 
180 
347 


.05-73 
.04-86 
.04-60 
.01-63 
.00-42 
.99-28 
.97-29 
.95-58 
.91-45 
.91-37 
.91-35 
.90-96 
.90-47 
.90-36 
.89-93 
.88-00 
.87-61 
.87-50 
.87-39 
.86-72 
.86-48 
.86-20 
.85-89 
.85-48 
.85-00 
.86-00 
.84-87 
.84-22 
.83-72 
.83-61 


Worcester, 
Barre, 

Sonthborongh, 
Brookfleld, 
Winchendon, 
Storbridge, 
Ratland,  . 
MiUborv,  . 
Hanrard,  . 
Orafton,  . 
Blackstone, 
Clinton,  . 
Oxford,  . 
Boylston,  . 
Royalston, 
Charlton,  . 
Berlin, 

New  Braintree. 
Aubnm,    . 
Phillipston, 
Fitchburg, 
Paxton,     . 
N.  Brookfleld, 
Spencer,    . 
Hardwick, 
Satton, 
Dudley,     . 
Sonthbridge, 
Webster,  • 


20,159 
816 
309 
658 
913 
816 
222 
829 
160 
921 
899 
2,355 
486 
106 
141 
341 
164 

91 
352 

66 
5,679 

72 
i 

hi 

553 

620 

671 

2,018 

1,687 


16,765 
259 
253 
456 
743 
256 
179 
668 
119 
724 
706 
1,813 
868 

80 
106 
242 
HI 

61 
230 

41 
3,487 

44 
589 
1,002 
836 
358 
827 
882 
621 


.83-16 
.81-96 
.81-87 
.81-72 
.81-38 
•81-01 
.80-63 
.80-57 
.79-38 
.78-61 
.78-53 
.76-98 
.75-72 
.75-47 
.76-17 
.70-96 
.67-68 
.67-03 
.65-34 
.62-12 
.61-40 
.61-11 
.60-84 
.60-25 
.58-95 
.57-74 
.48-73 
.43-70 
.39-13 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 


Graduated  Attendance  Table. 

Table  in  which  aU  tlie  counties  are  numerically  arranged^  according  to 
the  AYERAG£  ATTENDANCE  of  their  children  upon  the  public  schools 
for  the  year  1899-1900. 


I 


COUNTIES. 


lUtloof 
aUendanoe. 


1 

3 

5 

2 

4 

10 

6 

7 

8 

11 

12 

9 

13 

14 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Nantucket, 

Barnstable, 

Franklin, 

Pljmonth, 

Norfolk, . 

Dukes,    . 

Middlesex, 

Hampshire, 

Snflfolk,  . 

Berkshire, 

Essex,    . 

Worcester, 

Hampden, 

Bristol,    . 


.95-13 
.93-99 


.88-77 
.87-75 
.86-94 
.85-42 
.80-92 
.80-22 
.78-73 
.78-28 
.77-36 
.73-09 
.67-53 


Statb, .79-95 
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Abstract  of  school  committees' returns  for  1899-1900, 1-cxxii 

Academies,  estimated  amoant  of  tuition  paid  in, 149 

Serving  as  high  schools, 121 

Academies  and  private  schools, 84,  85, 147,  Tiii-lzxiii 

Fands  whose  income  must  be  appropriated  to 149 

Agents  of  the  Board,  appropriation  for,  financial  statement  of,       ....     308 

Approval  of  teachers  by,  for  State  reimbursement, 167 

Institate  work  of,  division  of, 215 

Regular  annual  reports  of, 817-472 

Aldrich,  Qeorge  I.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  .  84-38 

As  visitor  to  the  Ujannis  State  Normal  School, 65-71 

As  visitor  to  the  Salem  State  Normal  School, 39-42 

American  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  amount  expended  hj  State  for 

schooling  in, 312-314 

Beport  on,  bj  the  principal 480,481 

By  the  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,       ....      477,478 

Anagnos,  M.,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 

Blind 494 

Appendices : 

A.  Report  of  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board, 317-333 

B.  **  Notes  upon  School  Hygiene,'*  by  John  T.  Prince,    ....      835-388 

C.  Report  of  O.  T.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  Board, 389-406 

D.  Report  of  J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Board,  also  paper  by  Charles 

M.  Clay,  on  <*The  Practical  Workings  of  the  Elective  System  in  High 
Schools," 407-434 

E.  Report  of  Henry  T.  Bailey,  agent  of  the  Board,  including  an  outline  of 

a  course  in  drawing, 435-472 

F.  Reports  of  special  schools,  including  a  report  by  the  secretary,  on  **  The 

Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes ; "  also  reports  on  the 

county  truant  schools, 473-674 

Appropriations,  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child,   ....  Ixxvili-lxxxvii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child, Ixxxix-d 

By  counties,  per  child, di 

By  State,  per  child, cii 

For  support  of  public  schools, vi-lxxil 

For  school  buildings, vii-lxxiii 

Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  support  of  public  schools,    dii-cxii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  State, ciii-cvi 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties, cvii-cxi 

By  counties, \ cxil 

By  State,  per  child, cxii 

Summary  of,  for  1899-1900,  in  secretary's  report, 79-85 

Arts  and  crafts,  circular  relative  to, 467-470 

Art  institute *      .      228 

Art  School,  State  Normal.    See  Normal  Art  School. 
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Society  of, 471 
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Further  provision  for, 542-544 

Industrial  instruction  for, 525-535 
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Sixty-fourth  report  of, 9-22 
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Boston  Parental  School,  report  upon, 569-573 
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Course  of  study  in, 491,  492 
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Statistics  of , 37,38 
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Visitors,  report  of, 34-38 
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Hygiene  conditions, 338-361 
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Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  cost  of  schooling  State  pupils  In, 484 

Expenditures  by  State  for  schooling  in, 312-814 
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The  perennial  question, 420-424 
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Nature  drawing, 440-442 

Pictorial  drawing, 445-449 

Structural  drawing, 449-451 

Supervisors  of,  more  efficient  each  year, 439 
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Teachers  of,  art  institute  for, 472 
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Statistics, 57 
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Consolidation  of  schools 392-394 

Country  school  of  new  century 395,  396 
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Education  in, 398 
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Special  courses  at, 401 
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Work  of,  general  statement  of, 391 
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Gifts  to, 28 

Household  arts  department, 26,  27 
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Changes  in, 27 
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Needs  of, 25,26 

Principal  of, 25 

Special  practice  and  other  work, 27, 28 

Spirit  of, 29 

Statistics, 29 

Visitors,  report  of, 25-29 

Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises, 135 

Fund,  Massachusetts  school,  drcular  relative  to 263, 264 

Commissioners  of,  report  of , 269-262 

Distribution  of,  facts  indicating  readjustment  of,  necessary,    .  297,  298 

Establishment  and  purpose  of , 16 

Growth  of, 16,17 
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Data  relating  to  towns  receiving  a  share  of, 270-288 
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High  schools,  academies  serving  as, 121 
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Attendance  upon, 398,  416,  417 

Buildings,  plan  of  construction, 417,418 

Departmental  plan  of  instruction, 14 

Courses  of  study  in, 12 

Elective  courses, 13 

Elective  system  in,  practical  workings  of, 425-434 
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Hygiene.    See  School  Hygiene. 
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Institutes.    See  Teachers*  Institutes. 
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Salem  State  Normal  School, 40,41 
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Electlves 424 

High  schools,  attendance  upon, 416, 417 

Buildings,  plan  of  construction, 417,  418 

Problem  of,  for  small  towns, 418-420 

Oral  reading, 412-416 

Reports  upon  truant  schools,  by, 555-558 

Salem  summer  institute, 409-411 

Work  of,  general  statement  of, 409 

Magennis,  Thomas,  report  of,  as  superintendent  of  the  Boston  School  for  the 

Deaf, 489-498 

Manual  training  in  the  high  schools, 14-16 
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Report  of,  committee  of  State  Board  of  Education, 478,479 

Trustees  of 502-608 

Massachusetts  school  fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts  School. 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  resolutions  relative  to  education,  by,  .      231,  232 

Medical  inspection  of  schools, 375-380 

Ifiddlesex  County  Truant  School,  report  on, 559-562 

Miller,  Joel  D  ,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Fftchburg  State  Normal  School,   .       .  52-57 

As  visitor  to  the  Westfleld  State  Normal  School, 30-33 

Model  and  practice  schools,  buildings  at  Fitchburg, 54 

Lowell, 74 

Murdock,  Frank  Fuller,  principal.  North  Adams  State  Normal  School,        .       .       58 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  collections  in, 471 

Nature  study  in  rural  schools, 396 

New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  report  of,  by  trustees, .       .      488, 489 

By  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education, 477 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth  County  Truant  School,  report  on,  .       .       .      562-564 

Normal  Art  School,  State,  Boston,  admission  standard  for, 43 

Appropriation  and  expenditures  for, 307 

Curriculum,  modifications, 43,  44 

Exhibition  ofwork,  Paris  Exposition, 44 

Faculty  of  the  school 46 

Gifts, 45 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 43 

Lectures, 45 

Men  in  attendance, 45 

Principal  of, 43 

Statistics, 46 

Visitors,  report  of, 43-46 

Normal  schools,  admission  and  attendance, 204,  205 

Admission  to,  under  new  standard, 203,  204 

Appropriation  and  expenditures  for,  by  State, 299-307 

Inspection  of, 230 

Organization  of,  order  of,  with  dates  of  opening, 203 

State  aid  to  pupils  in, 809 

Supervisor  of  instruction  in,  recommended, 10, 11 

Survey  of  system  of, 206-213 

Visitors*  reports  of : 

Bridgewater, 34-38 

Fitchburg, 52-67 

Pramingham, 26-29 

Hyannls, 65-71 

Lowell, 72-76 

North  Adams, 68-64 

Salem, 39-42 

State  Normal  Art, 43-46 

Westfield 30-33 

Worcester, 47-61 

North  Adams  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for,      .      303,  304 

Course  of  studies, 62 

Graduates  of,  employment  of, 59 

Improvements  and  needs  of, 62,  63 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 68 

Changes  in, 58,  59 

Principal  of, 68 
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Training  department, 59-62 

Visitors,  report  of, 58-64 

Oral  reading 412>414 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman,  report  of,  as  Tisitor  to  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal 

School, 34-38 

As  Tisitor  to  the  Fitchborg  State  Normal  School, 52-57 

As  visitor  to  the  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 65-71 

Parents,  reports  from  teachers  to  secure  co-operation  of, 329 

Paris  Exposition,  contribution  of  State  Board  of  Edncation  to,      ....       96 

Normal  Art  School  exhibit, 44 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachnsetts  School  for  the  Blind,  report  of,  by  director 

of. 494-502 

Bj  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Edncation, 478 

Branches  of  stndy  in, 494-499 

Edncation  of  Edith  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,      .      501, 502 

Expenditures  by  State  for  schooling  in, 314 

Home  teaching  work,  report  of ,  to  be  made  to  the  State  Board,       ...     546 

Howe  Memorial  Press, 499 

Kindergarten  connected  with, 500 

Progress  during  the  year, 494-496 

Statistics  of , 494 

Prince,  John  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of 319-333 

District  supervision  of  schools,  plan  of, 822-324 

"Notes  on  School  Hygiene,"  by 837-388 

Records  and  reports  of  school  oflBdals,  required  by  law 324-333 

Blank  forms  for, 326-332 

Reports  upon  truant  schools 569, 663, 571 

School  committees  and  superintendents,  meetings  of, 319 

Supervision  of  pupils  during  recess  and  intermission,       ....      320-322 

Teachers' institutes, 319,320 

Private  schools,  ftinds  whose  income  must  be  appropriated  to,       ....     149 

Movement  of,  for  past  ten  years, 147 

School  registers  available  for, 90,  111 

Statistics  relating  to, 84,  85,  viii-lzxiii 

Tuition  paid  in,  estimated  amount  of, 149 

Public  day  schools,  number  of,  basis  for  counting, 99, 100 

Condition  of,  in  general, 411, 412 

Enrolment  and  attendance  data, 110,111 

Expenditures  for 82-84, 129-146 

Number  of, 79,  99,  ii-lxx 

Survey  of,  in  1826, 247-249 

System  of,  to-day, 252,  253 

Pupils,  supervision  of,  during  recess  and  intermission, 320-322 

Reading,  oral,  in  schools, 412-416 

Recommendations  by  the  Board  and  secretary  for  legislative  consideration,  .      249,  250 

Records  and  reports,  suggestions  for  blanks  for, 326-333 

Registers  and  blanks,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for,  by  the  State,        •      311,312 

Directions  relating  to, 86-91 

Resolutions  by  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,        .       .       •       .      231,  232 

Rural  schools,  course  of  study  for, 397 

Russell,  E.  Harlow,  principal,  Worcester  State  Normal  School,     ....       47 

Salaries,  high  school  principals Iv-lxix 

State  reimbursement  to  teachers  in  small  towns, 160-168 

Superintendents  of  schools, 187-192,  vi-Ixxl 

See  aleo  Teachers,  Wages  of. 
Salem  State  Normal  School,  accommodations,  limit  reached, 39 
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Appropriation  and  expenditares  for, 304,306 

Courses  of  studies,  extension  of, 40 

Instractors  in, 39 

Kindergarten, 40,  41 

Principal  of, 39 

Statistics  of, 41,42 

Visitors,  report  of, 39-42 

Salem  summer  institute, 409-411 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  report  on,  by  the  principal,       .      487,  488 

By  a  committee  ofthe  State  Board  of  Education, 477 

Expenditures  by  State  for  schooling  in, 312-314 

Purpose  of, 487 

Sargent,  L.  Walter,  industrial  drawing  in  western  connties,  statement  relating 

to, 437,488 

School  buildings.    See  Buildings,  Public  School. 

School  census  data, 80,  ii-lxx 

Blanks  and  directions  for, 105 

Compliance  with  law  relating  to, 106 

Diagram  reUting  to, 106 

School  committees,  members  of,  serving  as  superintendents  of  schools, ...     192 

Secretaries  of,  duties  of, 92 

Relation  of,  to  local  school  history 93-95 

School  fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts  School. 

School  hygiene,  notes  on,  by  John  T.  Prince, 337-388 

Books,  reports  and  articles  on,  for  reference, 387, 388 

Buildings,  hygienic  conditions, 338-361 

Bathing  fadUties, 353-355 

Care  of,  and  appliances, 358-361 

Lighting  of, 350-352 

Location  and  construction, 339-341 

Ventilation  and  heating  of , 341-360 

Water-closets  and  out-buildings, 352,353 

Furniture  and  furnishings, 355-358 

Hygienic  conditions  outside  of  school, 371-374 

Hygienic  treatment,  gymnastic  exercises,  games,  etc.,      ....      382-385 

Special  and  IndiYidual 385-387 

Instruction  in  hygiene  throughout  school  course, 381,  382 

Introductory  note  on, 337 

Medical  inspection  of  schools, 375-380 

Reports  of  investigations  by  school  boards  an^  others 337, 338 

School  program,  composition  and  adjustment  of, 362-371 

Amount  of  work  required  of  pupils, 367-371 

Course  of  studies, 362-364 

Daily  program  and  instruction 364-366 

Intermissions,  sessions,  length  of  recitations, 366,  367 

Water  supply, 353 

School  registers.    See  Registers  and  Blanks. 

School  returns,  by  school  committees,  abstract  of, i-cxxU 

By  school  committees  in  1826, 236-243 

By  selectmen  in  1826, 243-247 

Circular  relating  to, 87-91 

Directions  for,  in  1826, 235,236 

Report  relating  to, 233-247 

School  and  fiscal  year  of, 91,  92 

Schools,  number  of,  etc.    See  Public  Day  Schools. 
Support  of.    See  Support  of  Public  Schools. 
Time  of  keeping.    See  Time,  Length  of. 
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School  snndrles,  expenditures  for, 138 

School  year,  nniformity  of,  desirable; 86 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edacation,  Frank  A.  Hill,  report  of,       .       .       .        79-255 

Academies  senring  as  high  schools, 120,  121 

Academies  and  private  schools, 147,  148 

Barnard,  Henry,  death  of, 232,  283 

Buildings,  poblic  school,  expenditures  for, 140, 141 

Conveyance  ofchildren  to  school, 132-135 

Cost  of  public  schools, 129-149 

Expenditures  for  school  buildhigs 140-142 

Expenditures  for  support  of  schools, 131-140 

Contributions  from  other  sources, 139 

Expenditures  for  support  and  buildings, 142 

Per  child 142-144 

Dickinson,  John  W.,  death  of, 253-255 

Educational  progress  during  term  of, 254 

Duties  of,  statutory, 96,97 

Enrohnent  and  attendance  data, 110-114 

Evening  schools, 121-126 

HighschooU, 120,121 

Approval  of, 158-160 

State  reimbursement  of  tuition  in, 151-158 

Kindergartens,  data  relating  to, 126-129 

Massachusetts  school  fhnd,  financial  statement  relative  to,       .       .       .      259-296 

Increase  in,       .       • 161 

Miscellaneous  funds  and  revenues  for  schools, 148, 149 

Normal  schools, 202-213 

Public  day  schools,  length  of,  in  month 100-105 

Number  of,  for  past  six  years, 99 

Survey  of,  in  1826 247-249 

System  of ,  to-day 252,253 

Recommendations  of,  for  legislative  consideration, 249, 250 

Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 95-98 

Importance  of  printing  parts  of,  separately, 97, 96 

Resolutions  by  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,      .       .       .       •      231, 232 

School  census  dau, 105-109 

School  measures  since  1894, 250-252 

School  returns,  blanks  for, 87 

Circular  relating  to, 87-91 

School  and  fiscal  year  covered  by, .       .       .  91,  92 

Report  on, 233-247 

Uniform  school  year  recommended  for, 86 

School  sundries,  expenditures  for, 138, 139 

School  tax  and  municipal  tax,  relations  of, 146 

Secretaries  of  school  committees,  duties  of, 92 

Relation  of,  to  local  school  history 93-95 

State  aid  to  public  schools, 150 

State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 228-231 

State  valuation,  percentage  of,  expended  for  schools, 145 

Statistical  returns,  summary  and  analysis  of, 79-149 

Superintendency  districts  aided  by  the  State, 172-180 

Superintendents  of  schools,  extent  of  supervision  by,       ....      199,  200 

Law  relating  to,  with  comments  on, 169-171 

Lists  of  names  of,  with  addresses  and  salaries, 187-199 

Towns  not  having, 180-182 

Qualifications  of, 201 
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Supervision  of  schoolB, 168-202 

67  school  committees  and  school  superintendents,  cost  of »   .       .  135, 136 

Relation  of  school  committees  and  school  superintendents  to,      .  201,  202 

Teachers  and  their  wages, 114-120 

Teachers' institutes 213-228 

Teachers'  salaries,  State  reimbursement  of, 160-167 

Circular  relating  to, 168-167 

Text-books  and  supplies,  expense  of, .       .       .  ....      137. 138 

Special  schools,  reports  on, 473-574 

American  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.,       ....       477,480,481 

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf , 477,489-493 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf, 478,481,484 

County  Truant  Schools, ....       549-574 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 476,477,485,486 

Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough, Ixxv 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  ....  478,479,502-508 
New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  ....  477,488,489 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,    .       .       478,494-502 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children 476,486-488 

State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster, Ixxy 

Special  school  measures  since  1894, 250-258 

State  aid  to  the  public  schools, 18, 150,  259-288 

State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 228-231 

State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  extract  firom  circular  issued  by,    .       .      467-471 
State  reimbursement,  towards  teachers'  salaries  in  small  towns,     .       .       .       160-167 

High  school  tuition, 151-157 

State  school  fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts. 

State  valuation,  percentage  of,  expended  for  public  school  purposes,     .      145,  clil-cxii 

Relation  of  school  tax  to, 146 

State  wards,  transportation  and  tuition  of, 19 

Statistics,  abstract  of  school  committees*  returns  for  1899-1900,      .       .       .       i-cxxii 
Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show : 
First :  (a)  population  of  cities  and  towns ;  (6)  valtiation  of  cities  and  towns ; 
(c)  number  of  public  schools;  {d)  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age;  (0)  persons  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age ;  (/)  mem- 
bership and  attendance  data  for  the  school  year;  (^)  recapitulation  by 

counties, ii-lxx 

Second:   (a)  different  teachers  required  and  employed,  number  of;   (6) 
normal  pupils  and  normal  graduates  employed,  number  of;  (e)  wages 
of  teachers,  average  per  month;   {d)  length  of  schooling;  (0)  high 
schools,  statistics  of;  (/)  recapitulation  by  counties,     .       .       .       iv-lxxi 
Third :  (a)  expenditures  for  the  support  of  schools,  including  only  (I) 
teachers'  wages,  (2)  conveyance  of  pupils,  (3)  fuel  and  care  of  school 
premises,  (4)  supervision  by  school  committees,  including  clerical  aid 
and  truant  service,  (5)  supervision  by  superintendents,  (6)  text-books 
and  school  supplies,  (7)  school  sundries ;  (b)  amount  derived  from  other 
sources  than  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  schools ; 
(c)  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of 
schools ;  (d)  recapitulation  by  counties, ......      vi-lxxii 

Foarth :  (a)  expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses.  for  alterations  and  repairs ; 
(6)  amount  derived  ftom  other  sources  than  local  taxation  and  expended 
for  school  buildings;  (c)  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended 
for  school  buildings;  (d)  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  ex- 
pended for  all  school  purposes;  (e)  academies  and  private  schools; 
(/)  recapitulation  by  counties, viti-lxxili 
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Gradnated  tables,  explanation  of, IxxtI-IxxtU 

I.  Graduated  taxation  table,  arranged  to  show :  (a)  amounts  raised  bj 
taxation  and  expended  hj  cities  and  towns  for  the  support  of 
schools ;  (6)  amount  expended  per  child  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  {c)  amount  expended  per  child  in  the  average  mem- 
bership; (d)  rank  of  cities  and  towns;  (e)  taxation  table  for  cities 
and  towns  in  coanties ;  (/)  taxation  table  for  counties ;  (^)  aggre- 
gate for  State, IxxYiii-di 

II.  Graduated  valuation  table,  arranged  to  show :  (a)  proportion  of  tax- 
able property  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools  by  cities 
and  towns  of  State ;  (b)  rank  of  cities  and  towns ;  (e)  valuation  table 
arranged  for  cities  and  towns  in  counties ;  {d)  valuation  table  for 

counties ;  {e)  aggregate  for  the  State, ciii-cxii 

III.  Graduated  attendance  table,  arranged  to  show :  (a)  average  attendance 
of  children  upon  the  public  schools ;  (6)  ratio  of  attendance  to  num- 
ber of  children  between  five  and  fifteen ;  {e)  attendance  and  ratio  for 
cities  and  towns  in  counties ;  (d)  attendance  and  ratio  by  counties ; 

(«)  ratio  for  State cxiii-cxxii 

Summary  and  analysis  of, 79-149 

Stoddard,  Elijah  B.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School,     .       .  43-46 

As  visitor  to  the  North  Adams  State  Normal  School, 58-64 

As  visitor  to  the  Worcester  State  Normal  School, 47-51 

Summer  institutes  for  teachers,  appropriations  and  expenditures  for,     ...     306 

Summer  institute,  at  Salem 409-411 

At  Northampton, 222, 223,  400 

Summer  session  of  the  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 70,  71 

Superintendency  districts,  aided  by  the  State, 172-177 

Development  of, 168, 169 

Formation  of, 171,403 

Superintendents  of  schools,  alphabetical  lists  of,  with  addresses  and  salaries,       187-192 

Classification  of, 186 

District  superintendents,  selection  of, 322-324 

Practice  of  paying,  needs  amendment, 179 

Law  of  1900,  relative  to  the  employment  of, 169 

Authority  transferred  to  school  committee  by 170 

Movement  of  towns  towards  supervision  by 182 

Qualifications  of 201 

Salaries  of, 187-192.  vi-lxxii 

Summary  and  table  relative  to  the  extent  of  supervision  by,    .       .       .      199,  200 

Supervision  by,  as  related  to  school  committees, 201,  202 

Towns  and  cities  employing,  names  of, 193-199 

Towns  without,  names  of, 180, 181 

Supervision  of  schools,  district  supervision, 169-186 

Expenditures  for, 135,136 

Past,  present  and  future, 401-403 

Support  of  public  schools,  cost  per  child, 83,  84, 144,  Ixxviii-cU 

Expenditures  for, S3 

For  past  ten  years, 131-140.  vi-lxxll 

From  other  sources  than  taxation, 139,  vi-lxxii 

State  contributions  to, 160,272-288 

Statutory  definition  of, 89,129-131 

Taxation  cost  for 139,140 

Teachers,  normal  graduates  and  undergraduates, 115-118,  ii-lxxi 

Number  of,  employed  and  required, 115,  ii-lxxl 

Positions  in  the  schools  filled  by  a  reducing  number  of, 114 

Pupils  per  teacher,  number  of , 116 
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Ratio  of  men  to  women, 117 

Relation  of,  to  pnpile, 13, 14 

State  examination  and  certification  of, 228 

State  reimbursement  of  salaries  of, 18, 160-168, 394,  395 

CircQlaK  of  information  relating  to, 163-167 

Expenditures  for, 160-162 

Notice  of  approval  for 166, 167 

Towns  entitled  to, 168,164 

Tenore  of  office, 117 

Wages  and  nnmber  of, 80, 81 

Wages  of, 118-120, 131,  ii-lxxi 

Teachers*  institutes,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for, 309 

Attendance  upon, 319, 820 

Division  of  work  of,  among  agents  of  the  Board, 215 

Instructors  at,  and  topics  presented  by, 218-221 

Location  and  date  of  holding, 213,214 

Number  of,  for  past  ten  years, 215 

Summer  institutes, 221-227 

Northampton, 222,  223 

Salem, 223-228,409-411 

Towns  represented, 216-218 

Text-books  and  supplies,  expenditures  for  past  ten  years, 137 

Thompson,  John  Q.,  principal,  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,     ....       52 
TUlinghast,  C.  B.,  treasurer  of  the  Board,  financial  statement  of,   .       .       .       299-314 

Time,  length  of,  schools  have  been  kept, 79, 100, 101,  iv-lxxi 

Reduction  of,  authorized  by  law,  in  certain  towns,  ....       103-106 

Towns  fklling  short  of  legal  requirements  in  regard  to 101-103 

*  Transportation  of  school  children.    See  Conveyance. 
Truant  schools,  counties,  report  on,  compiled  by  Frank  A.  Hill,    .       .       .       549-574 

Comments  on,  and  truancy  conditions  in, 573,  574 

Essex  County 660-552 

Hampden  County, 552-568 

Hampshire  and  Franklin  County, 558,  559 

Location  of, 549 

Middlesex  County, 559-562 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties, 562-664 

Superintendents  of, 549 

Worcester  County, 664-568 

Visitors  to  State  Normal  Schools,  reports  of.    See  Normal  Schools,  Visitors  of. 

Wages  of  teachers.    See  Teachers,  Wages  of. 

Wells,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Lowell  State  Normal  School,  72-75 

As  visitor  to  the  Framingham  State  Normal  School, 25-29 

As  visitor  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 43-46 

Westborough,  State  Reform  School  at, Ixxv 

Westfield  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for,      ...     305 

Dormitory  needs  of, 82 

Future  of,  assured, 31,  32 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 30 

Changes  in, 30 

Lectures  at, 32,  33 

Principal  of, 30 

Statistics  of , 88 

Training  school  building, .31 

Visitors,  report  of, 30-33 

Whittemore,  Henry,  principal,  Framingham  State  Normal  School,       ...       25 
Williams,  Job,  principal,  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  report  of,        .  480,  481 
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Worcester  Coanty  Traant  School,  report  apon, 664-668 

Worcester  State  Normal  School,  acknowledgments 60 

Aim' and  policy  of, 47,48 

Appropriation  and  expenditures  for, 906 

Gradaates  of, 50 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  stndj, 47 

Changes  in, 49 

OtMenration  and  practice  facilities, 47 

Principal  of, 47 

Statistics  of, 80,51 

Visitors,  report  of, 47-51 
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